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PREFACE  TO  THE  NEW  REVISED  EDITION 


The  present  edition  of  Ploetz's  Epitome  brings  the  record  of  events 
down  to  the  outbreak  and  early  days  of  the  European  war  of  1914. 
The  revision  owes  its  completeness  in  great  measure  to  several  his- 
torical workers,  notably  Mr.  David  M.  Matteson,  who  supplied  most 
of  the  material  for  the  years  1883-1903.  The  recent  death  of  the  trans- 
lator, Mr.  William  H.  Tillinghast,  has  thrown  the  responsibility  of  the 
latest  revision  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Publishers,  who,  besides 
having  the  record  brought  down  to  August  15,  1914,  in  text  and  in- 
dex, have  added  a  Supplement  covering  in  detail  the  events  of  the 
great  war  from  its  beginning  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

Bonojr,  Jmavmry,  1915. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Ploetz,  well  known  in  Grermany  as  a  veteran 
teacher^  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  educational  works  having  a  high 
reputation,  among  which  none  has  better  approved  its  usefulness  than 
the  *'  Epitome  of  Universal  History."  ^  llie  admitted  excellence  of 
the  book  renders  an  apology  for  its  translation  unnecessary,  but  an 
extract  from  the  author's  preface  respecting  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  work  may  not  be  out  of  place. 


U  ' 


The  present  *  Epitome,*  which  now  appears  in  a  seventh  edition,  enlarged 
and  improTed,  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  for  use  by  the  upper  classes  in 
higher  educational  institutions,  as  a  guide  or  handbook  m  the  historical  class- 
room. The  handy  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  elaborate  index  are  in- 
tended to  adapt  it  for  private  use,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion ooDceming  historical  matters  which  have,  for  the  moment,  escaped  the 
memory. 

**  I  ^ve  endeavored  to  give  everywhere  the  assured  results  of  recent  histor- 
ical investigation,  adding,  as  far  as  possible,  references  to  my  authorities. 

"  The  exposition  of  ancient  history  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Duncker, 
Cortias,  Mommsen,  and  Peter. 

**  Mediaeval  history,  which  was  treated  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  earlier 
editions,  has  been  made  proportionately  full  since  the  fourth,  and  has  been, 
moreover,  enlarged,  as  has  modem  history,  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
genealogical  tables. 

*^In  modem  history  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  the  great  treaties,  through  which 
alone  one  can  get  an  insight  into  the  historical  formation  of  the  present  system 
of  European  states,  have  been  stated  with  all  possible  accuracy. 

**  Recent  history  has  been  brought  down  to  the  present  day.  The  purpose 
and  the  compass  of  the  book  alike  permitted  nothing  more  than  a  compressed 
aarrative  of  facts^  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  the  expression  of  personal  opin- 
km.  This  limitation  of  itselt  excludes  the  possibility  of  offending,  whether  m  a 
icUgious  or  a  political  sense. 

**A11  are  probably  now  agreed  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  scholars  to  write  out 
the  lecture  of  the  instructor  in  full,  which,  however,  should  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  notes  here  and  there.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  a  guide  as  a 
basis  for  instruction ;  but  widely  differing  ideas  prevail  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment and  extent  of  such  a  work. 

*'  The  author  of  this  *  Epitome,'  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  historical  in- 
structor of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
holds  the  opinion  that  even  the  best  handbook  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
an  animated  lecture,  and  that  any  guide  which  gives  a  connected  narrative  in 

1  Avttug  aus  der  alien,  mittleren  wnd  neueren  Geschichte  von  Earl  Floets. 
Siebente  verbesserte  und  stark  vermehrte  Auflage,  Berlin.  A.  G.  Ploetz,  1880. 
The  preparation  of  this  edition  was  confided  to  ^t>f.  Dr.  O.  Meltaer,  author  of 
QudUekte  der  Karihager,  i.  1880. 
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some  detail  necessarily  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  teacher's  lecture,  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  class-room. 

''  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a  work  should  place  before  the  pupil  facts  only,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  grouped  in  the  most  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  task  of  animating  these  facts  by  oral  exposition  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  instructor." 

The  translator  has  enlarged  the  book  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  general  usefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
value  in  this  country. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the 
ethnographical  relations  of  the  early  peoples  into  prominence  ;  but 
believing  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardly  1^  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
guardedly.  Even  the  Indo-European  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factorily understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear  ;  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Asiatic  home  and  a 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculations.  Kecent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  close  approximation,  when  each  g^oup  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  common  group  ;  this,  though  hannless  as  speculation, 
is  dangerous  if  taken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  is  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  has 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  distinctly  fabulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  myth,  a 
theoretical  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanidae,  which  the  stricter  limits  of  the  German 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  account  in  the  original  has  undergone  considerable  amplificar- 
tion. 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  **  "We  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitive  community  of  Indo-European  languages,  and  refrain 
from  dividing  these  languages  into  groups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Ira- 
nlan  tongues).  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  unity  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  panted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  unity  did  not  once  exists 
but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  its  existence  is  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  future  will  succeed  in  reaching  more  certain  results  remains  to  be  seen : 
until  such  results  are  reached  historians  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  making  use 
of  such  groups  of  languages  and  of  tribes  as  the  Grseco-Italian  and  the  Slavo-Ger- 
man."  (B.  Delbriick,  Einleitung  in  das  SprachBtudium^  Leipzig,  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  1880. )  Not  all  philologists  will  agree  upon  this  point,  —  upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  ?  — and  the  archaeologists  have  something  to  say 
upon  the  matter;  the  woms  just  quoted  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  conBid- 
eration. 
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land  and  in  that  of  America,  which  have  been  rewritten  from  the 
beginning  with  a  f  uUness  of  detail  proportional  to  that  observed  by 
the  original  in  the  history  of  Germany. 

In  the  additions  notlung  more  than  a  compilation  from  reliable, 
but  easily  accessible,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notes  have 
been  inserted  and  a  few  dates  and  facts  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the 
origiDfll,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  translar 
tor,  either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Absolute  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  ii^  a  work  dealing  with  so 
vast  a  number  of  dates  and  covering  so  wide  a  range  in  tmie  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties. He  will  be  grateful  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  errors  that  have  escaped  his  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  allotted  to  different  countries  and  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  by  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening 
its  completion. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-Prussian 
wars,  where  much  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  the  original. 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book 
mnch  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
CoUege,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  those  sections 
which  contain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrey,  of 
Harvard  College,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  R.  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claxton  &  Co.  of  Philar- 
delphia,  the  translator  is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tables  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
"Outlines  of  H^tory."! 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  '*  Epitome  "  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
gradoaied  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  with- 
out breakinf^  up  the  storv  or  fatiguing  the  mmd.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  by  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  distinguish  events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  rebeve  the  page ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  although 
the  manner  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  this 

'  Lfabbarton,  B.  H.,  Outlinet  of  Histort^^  with  ori^nal  tables,  chronological, 
fjeoealogical,  and  literarv.  Thirteenth  edition.  Philadelphia,  £.  Claxton  & 
Co.,  18§i3.  Text  and  Historical  Atlas.  The  Ubles  used  are  II.,  III.,  XVI., 
vfakh  appear  on  pages  265,  256,  332,  of  the  present  work. 
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respect.  Especial  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  index,  which  has  been 
made  very  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  serve  as  a  historical 
dictionary,  as  well  as  a  chronology. 
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A  6EKEBAL  VIEW  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS.  .. 

X  B.  c.  —  376  A.  D.    I.  Ancient  history,  from  the  ba^ir- 

ning  of  historical  information  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.**.- 

375  — 1492.     n«  MedieBval  history,  from  the  commence^. 

ment  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 
1492  —  X.     in.  Modem  history,  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  present  time. 


Ancient  history,  treated  ethnographically,  falls  into  two  g^at  divi- 
sions : 

A.  Eastern  peoples :  Egyptians  (Hamitic) ;  Jews,  Babylonians,  As- 

syrians, Phoenicians,  Lydians  (Semitic) ;  Hindus,  Bac- 
trians,  Medes,  Persians  (Aryan) ;  Parthians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Turanian?). 

B.  Western  Peoples:  Celts,  Britons,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons 

(Aryan), 

IfecUseTal  history  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods: 

375-843.     1.  From  the  commencement  of  the  migrations  of  the 

Teutonic  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  of  Verdun. 
843-1096.    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Crusades. 
1096-1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Crusades. 

1270-1492.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  discovery  of 

America. 

Modem  history  can  also  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1648.    1.  From  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Peace  of 

Westphalia. 
1648-1789.    2.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of 

the  first  French  Revolution. 
1789-1815.    3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1815-z.  4.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 
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A.   EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

§1.    EGYPTIANS.    Hamites. 


,  Geography :  Egypt  ^  (Kern,  i.  e.  "  black  earth "  in  old  Egyptian) 
.i^'tl)^  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
,  'idSls  for  550  miles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
'  /iV  is  divided  into  Upper  Egypt  (PhUce,  Elephantiney  Thebes  or  Dias- 
'  *pdliSf  called  by  Homer  iKardfivvXos,  the  "  hundred  gated,"  a'  designa- 
\  \*  •  tion  which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  since 
•'%/•    the  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  Lower  Egypt  (Memphis; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  Buhastis,  Naucrdtis,  Sals;  west  of  wie   Delta, 
CanopuSf  now  Aboukir;  on  the  east,  Pelusium;  the  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  what  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  originally,  in  all  probability,  independent  coun- 
tries.    They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  separate  principali- 
ties which  became  numerous  at  a  later  time.    This  division  was  com- 
memorated in  the  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  united  countries, 
<<  lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  country,"  ^*  lords  of  the  two 
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crowns." 


Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  symbolical 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  especial  reverence  paid  to  Ptah,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  first  creator  ;  in  his  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bidl  Apis  (Egypt.  Api),  also  closely  connected  with  OsHris,  Ra^^  wor^ 
shipped  particularly  in  On  or  Heliopolis,  represented  the  transmitting 
and  preserving  power  of  the  godhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Khem^ 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Reverence  was  also  paid  to 
the  goddess  Neithy  whose  worship  at  Sais  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Athena^  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pacht  (at 
Bubastis),  and  to  the  goddess  of  Buto,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  £he 
Nile. 

At  Thebes,  cult  of  Ammon  (Amuri),  the  god  of  heaven,  later  united 
with  Ra  to  form  a  single  divinity.  In  Upper  Egypt  worship  was  paid 
to  MentUf  the  rising  sun;  Turn  or  Atmuy  the  setting  sun;  Chnum  or 
Kneph,  god  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram's  head  and 
double  horns,  and  later  becoming  united  with  Ammon  to  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "  mother  ").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  the  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

1  See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquus,  Tab.  III. 

*  According  to  Boselllni  and  Iiopsius  the  title  of  Pharaoh  is  derived  from 
this  name,  and  means  Son  of  the  Sun.  Sbers  and  Brugsoh  derive  it  fron? 
Fe-ra(o),  the  "  great  house."    (Compare  "  Sublime  Porte.") 
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Myth  of  O^kris,  the  creative  force  in  Nature,  who  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Set  {Typhon),  the  destructive  force  in  Nature 
(especially  drought) ;  sought  after  oy  his  sorrowing  consort  Isis  (the 
eazth),  he  was  avenged  by  their  son  Horos,  who  slew  Set;  restored  to 
hfe,  (hkris  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resuiv 
rectkm  of  the  creative  force  in  nature ;  immortality  of  the  soul).  Con- 
joined with  Horos,  the  goddess  Hathor,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  Aphrodite, 

Highly  developed  moral  code. 

Civilisation:  Fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  overflow  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  last- 
mg  four  months. 

Hieroglyphics,  very  early  in  conjunction  with  the  hieratic,  and  after- 
wards the  demotic,  characters  (syllabic  and  phonetic  signs),  which 
represented  the  language  of  daily  life,  the  dialect  of  the  common 
peq>le. 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (Mummies.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regulation  of  the  entire  life  by  religious 
prescriptions. 

Castes :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laborers,  artisans,  shepherds. 
These  castes,  however,  were  in  no  wise  absolutely  separated  from  one 
another. 

Form  of  Government :  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controlled  the  supreme  power.^ 

The  Pyramids  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  Over  thirty 
still  exist.^  The  largest,  at  Gizeh,  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and 
still  measures  450  feet.  The  Obelisks  —  of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  several  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  York  —  are 
cut  horn,  single  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths),  and  were  offerings  to 
the  sun-god  Ra;  the  Sphinxes  were  symbols  of  the  sun-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  filled  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  of  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  three  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  "the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  aner  Mena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manetho  (about 
250  B.  c),  in  his  history  of  Egypt.  He  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  still  used.  To  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  given  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a 
diffiemt  matter,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  dynasties 
of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  son  with 
himself  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after- 
wards reckoned  his  reign  from  the  date  of  such  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  schools:  (1.)  'fiie  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  from 

^  S«e  Dunoker,  History  of  Antig^uity,  1. 180. 

'  Lepffius  saw  traces  and  remains  of  sixty-seven  pyramids;  Bruffsoh  of 
Bon  than  teventy. 
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5702  (Boeddi)  to  3623  (Bunsen).  (2.)  The  short  chronology,  advo- 
cated  in  England,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  between 
2700  and  2£U).  In  the  following  pages  the  chronology  of  Lepsins 
is  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  assigned  to  Mena,  which 
Lepsins  gives  as  3892  b.  c.  These  dates  should  be  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Bmgsoh  ^  and  by  Rawlinson.^    Before 

3000.  The  old  empire  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  founded  according  to  Eevptian  tradition 
by  Mena*  (Menes).    Capital :  Memphis. 

2800-2700  (?).    The  kings  Khufti,  Khafra,  Menkaura  (according 

to  Herodotus,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Mykerinos),  the  builders  ot 

the  largest  pyramids.      iVth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 

"  Pyramid  dynasty." 

About  2400.    Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 

Thebes. 

Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenem- 

hat  I,  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power  of  Egypt 

up  the  Nile  and  over  a  part  of  Nubia ;  Usurtasen  I,  (2371-2325)  who 

continued  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  ilme- 

nemhat  II.;  Usurtasen  II.;  Usurtasen  III,;  Amenemhat  m.  (2221- 

2179)  constructed  lake  Meri^  (i.  e.  **  lake  of  inundations  "),  a  large 

reservoir  for  regulating  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 

this  lake  the  so-called  Labyrinth,  a  large  palace  for  ceremonial  acts 

and  sacrifices.     These  six  monarchs  belong  to  the  Xllth  dynasty  (of 

Thebes). 

About  2100.  Egypt  conq|uered  by  the  Hy  ksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hyksos  (derived  from  Hyk,  king,  and  Schasu,  shepherds, 
contracted  into  Sos)  were  wandering  tribes  of  Semitic  descent. 
About  1800.  Thebes  revolted  against  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.  Native 
rulers  maintained  themselves  in  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  oriven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletely imder  King  Aahmes  (Amosis),  of  Thebes  (1684-1669).* 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  to  XVTIth  dynasties. 

1670  —  525.  The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  III.  (Thutmosis,  1591-1565 ;  XVIIIth 
d3ma8ty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 

1524-1488.  Under  Thutmes  and  his  successors,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  m.  (Amenophis),  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Syrians  (Ruthen)  and  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the   south. 

^  History  of  Egypt.    Appendix.     See  also  I.  37,  and  xxxii.  note  1. 
2  History  of  Egypt^  or  Manual  of  History,  p.  61,  and  foil. 

*  The  royal  nomenclature  of  the  Egyptians  is  as  picturesquely  varied  as  their 
chronology.  I  have  given  first  some  form  of  the  true  Egyptian  name,  as  found 
on  the  monuments,  generally  that  adopted  by  Brugsch,  and  have  followed  it  by 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Manetlio,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tnres,  in  parentheses.     [Trans.] 

*  Called  by  the  Greeks  Maris  (Motpo?,  Herod.  I.  101),  and  erroneously  inte^ 
preted  as  a  royal  name. 

s  Dunoker,  History  of  Antiquity^  I.  130,  and  foil. 
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Erection  of  magnificent  palaces  and  teniples  at  Thebes. 
(Rains  near  the  present  villages  of  Camac,  LuxoTf  and  Medu 
net' Abu;  near  the  latter  two  sitting  colossi,  statues  of  Amer^ 
hotep,  one  of  which  the  Greeks  called  the  musical  Statue  of 
Memnon.) 
1438-1388.  Similar  success  in  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seti  I.  (Sethos). 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.  Tern- 
^e  of  Anmion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes. 
His  son, 

1388-1322.  Bamessu  II.,  the  Great  {Sestv^Ra^  Ramses) , 
was  yietorious  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  could 
not  long  maintain  his  supremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 
nasty). 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
taiy  hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as  Sesostris  (Herodotus,  II.  102- 
110),  or  SesooBia  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  53-58),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fobuloos  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seems  to 
hftTe  had  its  origin  in  the  bombastic  expressions  common  to  the  royal 
iaaenptions  of  we  Egyptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earUer 
▼iotones.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
leetions  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thutmes  and  Amenhotepj  of  Sett  and 
Ramessu  III, 

Doling  his  lone  reign  he  covered  Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendid  palace  known  as  '^  the  House  of  Ramses,''  south  of  Camac; 
triple  of  Ammonj  400  miles  above  Syene.  Commencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Ramessu  II.  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  Under  his  successor, 
1^2-1302.  Bftineptah,  i.  e.  "  beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).* 

1269-1244.     Bamessu  III.  (Ehampsinittis,  XXth  dynasty). 

Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes; 

expeditions  as  far  as  Phcenicia  and  Syria,     (Story  of  the  theft 

from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.) 
1244-1091.     Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  later  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
109L    A  new  dynasty  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Hlrhor 

(Smendei),    The  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis,  in  the  Delta, 

whence  ^ey  are  called  Tanites. 

Loss  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  Na- 

pata  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961-040.    Shashang  I.  (SesonchiSy  Shisak),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 

new  dynasty  (XXTI.).^    He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judasa,    Jerusalem  conquerea  and  plundered. 

^  It  may  have  occurred  under  his  successor  of  the  same  name ;  the  date  of 
whoM  reign,  as  well  as  the  reigns  of  the  kings  immediately  preceding,  would 
^ve  to  M  placed  several  decades  earlier,  in  agreement  with  Dunoker  and 


*  The  opinion  of  Brugsoh,  History  of  Egypt,  11.  198,  that  an  Assyrian  con- 
fluent of  l^zypt  occurred  at  this  time,  and  that  Shashany  I.  was  the  son  of  the 
(onqaeror,  Nunrod,  king  of  Assyria,  has  not  found  favor  among  Egyptologists. 
fTujia.] 
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730.  The  Ethiopians,  under  Shabak  (Sabako),  conquered  Egypt, 
which  they  governed  for  fifty-eight  years  under  three  succes- 
sive kings.     (XXVth  dynasty.) 

672.  An  expedition  of  the  Assyrians,  under  Esarhaddon  (p.  15) 
against  Egypt.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  his  son,  Asshar- 
banipal  (Sardanapalus),  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Ethi- 
opians (under  Taharak  or  Tirhakah,  the  second  successor  of 
Shabak),  and  entrusted  the  government  of  Egypt  to  twenty 
governors,  most  of  whom  were  natives. 

653.  One  of  these  governors,  Psamethik,  in  alliance  with 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  with  the  help  of  Carians,  Phoeni- 
cians,  and  lonians,  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria, 
and  sole  ruler  of  Egjrpt  (XXVIth  dynasty,  of  Sats). 

The  tale  of  the  twelve  native  princes  (the  Dodeoarchy  of  Herod- 
otus and  Diodorus),  according  to  which  Psammeticus  defeated  his 
eleven  co-regents  at  Momemphis,  is  not  historical.  The  numher,  12,  is 
derived  from  the  twelve  courts  of  columns  in  the  Labyrinth,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  was  built  by  the  twelve  princes, 
whereas  this  gigantic  building  had  already  been  standing  1500  years 
(p.  4). 

653-610.  Psamethik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  Elephantine,  above  which  place  the  Ethio- 
pians held  the  supremacy.     (XXVIth  dynasty.) 

New  capital,  iS>ai^,  in  the  Delta,  where  Psamethik  built  a  mag^nifi- 
oent  palace.  Egypt  opened  to  foreigners,  who  were  favored  in  the 
army  and  settled  at  various  points.  Caste  of  Interpreters.  Greek 
factory  at  Naucrdtis.  Dissatisfaction  among  the  military  caste;  emi- 
g^tions  upward  along  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia. 

Psamethik  carried  on  wars  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  they 
were  probably  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  to  strengthen  his 
frontier  against  a  new  attack  by  the  Assyrians,  which  he  dreaded. 
These  wars  led  to  no  lasting  conquests.     The  son  of  Psamethik, 

610-595.  Neku  (Necho),  revived  the  plan  of  Ramses  to  unite 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
carrying  it  out.  By  his  orders  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by 
Phoenician  seamen.  He  undertook  expeditions  to  Syria  where 
he  was  at  first  successful,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Judah  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (609),  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  in  the 

605.  Battle  of  Carchemish.  Loss  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia. 
Neku's  son, 

595-589.  Psamethik  II.  Expedition  against  Ethiopia  without  suc- 
cess.    His  son, 

589-570.  Hophra  (Apries),  fought  without  lasting  success  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  sent  help  to  the  tribes  of  Libya  against 
Cyrene.  His  defeated  army  revolted,  and  he  was  defeated 
at  the  head  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  captured  and 
strangled. 
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57(^26.  Aahmea  (^AmOsis),  an  Egyptian  of  low  origin,  ascended 
the  throne.  Encouragement  of  foreigners,  especially  of  the 
Greeks,  carried  still  farther;  numerous  Grecian  temples  erected 
in  Naucrdtis,  Friendship  with  Cyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
Magnificent  buildings,  especially  in  Sals,    The  son  of  Amasis, 

525.  Psamethik  III.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pelusimn 
by  Carnhyses,    Bgsrpt  a  Persian  province. 

§  2.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    Semitic, 

Geography.  The  land  of  the  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Coelo-Syria^ 
W.by  Phasnicia,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines; 
S.  by  Arabia  Petrasa;  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert. 

liie  name  Canaan,^  i.  e.  *'  low  land,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
region  along  the  coast,  but  was  at  an  early  date  extended  to  the  inland 
emmtry. 

The  names  Canaanite  and  Phcenician  have  properly  the  same  mean- 
ing; the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  the  Grecian  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

Palestine  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  so  called  after  the  Semitic  tribe  of  the  Philistines  (Pelishtim) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  but  was  transferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  called  **  the  promised  land,"  i.  e.  the  land  promised  by  Jehovah  to 
the  children  of  Israel. 

The  river  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  AntUebanon 
and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  (^Sodom,  Cromorrah),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  country.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  was 
divided  into  the  twelve  provinces  of  the  twelve  tribes;  after  the  death 
of  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  into  four  districts:  1.  Judaea  {Jerusalem,  Hebr.  Jerushalaim; 
Greek  *Upo<r6kufM^  with  the  fortress  of  Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  on  the  coast) ;  2.  Sama- 
ria {S<maria,  Sicheni) ;  3.  G-alilsea  {Nazareth,  Capemaiim  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Oenezareth,  Cand) ;  east  from  Jordan  4.  Persea. 

In  the  country  of  the  Philistiiies,  the  coast  region  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt:  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Gath. 

Chronology.^  As  is  the  case  with  the  earliest  history  of  all  na- 
tions, the  chronology  of  Jewish  history  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  long 
and  a  short  system,  but  here  the  short  system  found  favor  on  the  con- 
tinent, while  the  long  system  prevails  in  En^and. 

2000  (?).  Abraham  {Abra7n),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(L  8.  "those  from  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  had  two  sons: 
Iskmad  by  Hagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabians) ;  and 
'•ooc,  by  his  lavrful  wife  Sarah.    The  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  Jaoaib 

*  Cf.  Kiepert,  Atlas  antiquus,  Tab.  III. 

>  Cf.  Dunoker,  History  of  Antiquity,  II.  112,  note* 
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OP  Israel,  the  true  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews.  Jacob's  twelTo 
sons  :  by  Leah  —  Reuben^  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachary  Zehvdon'  bj 
Rachel — Joseph^  Benjamin;  by  Bilhah —  Dan,  Naphtali;  by  Zilpaii  — 
Gad,  Asher, 

1550  (?)•  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egjrpt.  They  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  on  the  right 
baiik  of  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Joseph  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt  (see  p.  4,  where  the  chronology  does  not  agree 
with  the  theory,  which,  however,  is  no  objection,  as  it  could  be 
easily  made  to  conform.) 

1320  (?)*^  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt. 
Ten  comiuaiidiuents  at  Mt.  Sinai.  The  laws  of 
Moses. 

About  1250.  The  Israelites  (Joshua)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
Promised  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  the  former 
inhabitants. 

Theocracy,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  inmiediate  guidance  of 
Jehovah.  The  office  of  the  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses.  The  Tabernacle,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jacob-Israel)  was  given  the  exclusive  care  and  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  things  used  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  from  ten  sons  of  Jacob  (see  above) 
and  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  settled  m  separate 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another  by  remnants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceedingly  loose  union  of 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  chiefs,  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes. 

Judges  (Shof etim) :  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  need, 
especially  xnilitary  leaders  in  the  wars  against  the  Canaanite  tribes: 
Amorites  (of  whom  the  Jebusites  were  a  part),  Amalekites,  Hittites^ 
Hivites,  and  against  the  Philistines,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Judges  :  Ehud;  the  heroine  Deborah;  Gideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites;  Jephthah,  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites;  Samson,  the  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

1070.  The  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  country  this  side  Jor- 
dan. 

At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  "Judge  in  Israe^** 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 

1055  (^)*     Saul,  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Saul  over  the  Moabites,  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  Amaleh* 
ites.  Samuel,  being  at  variance  with  SatU,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  king,  at  the  conmiand  of  Jehovah.  David  fled  to 
the  Philistines  from  the  persecution  of  Saul,  Saul  defeated  bv  the 
Philistines,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1033  ?).    For  seven  years  David 

X  Knglish  scholars  place  the  Exodus  at  1652  or  1491. 
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was  reoognized  as  king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,  the  other  tribes 
ander  the  influence  of  the  captain,  Abnery  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  Ish- 
hosheth.  After  the  murder  of  Abner  and  Ish-bosheth,  all  the  tribes 
acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assembly  at  Hebron, 

1025  (0*  I^SkVid.  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  power.  David  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites,  and 
made  it  his  residence.  He  restrained  the  Philistines  within 
their  own  borders.  His  sway  extended  from  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  Damascus,  Erection  of  a  royal  palace  at  Zion. 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.  Organization  of 
the  army.  Religious  poetty  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  height  of 
its  development.  The  Psalms.  Revolt  and  death  of  Absalom 
{AkUhophel),  David  passed  over  his  son  Adonijah,  by  Hag- 
gith,  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  Baihsheba  his 
successor. 

998  (?)•  Solomon.  Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 
a  new  palace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre,  Magnificent  court.  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damascus,  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Solomon, 

953  (?)>     Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.^ 

The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judah,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  the  Levites,  remained  true  to 
Rdioboam  tiie  son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  cf  Judah 
(capital,  Jerusalem);  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  farther  north  ^capital  at  first  Sichem,  still  later 
Samaria  and  Jezreel),  These  two  kmgdoms  were  frequently  at  war 
with  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraeL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (95^927),  his  son  iVia- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baasha,  who  ascended  the  throne 
(925^.  His  son  and  successor  Elah  was  slain  by  Zimri;  Tibni  and 
Omn  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  the  end  (899).  The 
•on  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebel,  princess  of  Tyre,  whereby  the 
practice  of  Phosnician  idolatry  (Baal  and  Astarte)  was  extended  in 

Contast  of  the  Prophets  {Elijah,  Elisha,  etc.)  with  the  idola- 
trovis  monarohy.  Israel  and  Judah  imited  for  a  short  time.  Ahab's 
MO  Ahaziah  (853-851).  The  captain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elisha, 
ilew  the  brother  of  Ahaziah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jexebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grandsons  of  Ahab.  Jehu  (843-815) 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  and  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  god. 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  temporarily  revived  by  the 

^  About  the  chronology,  cf .   Dunoker,  II.   234,    note.     The  long  system 
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fourth  king  of  the  line  of  Jehu,  Jeroboam  11.  (790-749).  After  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  the  langdom  of  Israel  became  tributary  to 
the  Assyrians.  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (734),  tried  to  free  his 
country  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  IV.    After  a  three  years'  siege, 

722,^  Samaria  was  captured  by  Sargon,  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, the  Kingdom  of  Isra^el  was  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  carried  away  and  settled  in  Assyria 
and  Media. 

Elingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  Pharaoh  Shashang  (Shishak). 

Sack  of  Jerusalem  (949).  Rehoboam's  grandson  Asa  (929-873) 
abolished  idolatry,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  law.  He  was  compeUea 
to  buy  assistance  from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Baasha  of  Israel. 
Energetic  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (873-848).  In  the  hope  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  mar- 
ried his  son  Jehoram  (848-844)  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  of 
Israel  and  Jezebel,  After  the  son  of  Athaliah,  Ahaziahy  was  murdered 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  Ions  of  Israel,  together  with  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  above  described  (p.  9),  Athcdiah 
(843-837)  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  her 
own  grandchildren  in  order  to  destroy  the  tribe  of  David,  Joash  alone 
beine^  miraculously  rescued  and  brought  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  mtroduced  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Jerusalem.  Athaliah  was  over- 
thrown and  put  to  death  by  the  high  priest  Jehoiada,  and  the  young 
Joa^h  raised  to  the  throne.     The  worship  of  Baal  was  abolished. 

Joa^h  (837-797)  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Damascus  which  was  besieging  Jerusalem.  Murder  of  Joash. 
Under  his  son  Amaziah  (797-792)  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
Israelites;  the  Temple  and  palace  plundered.  Amaziah  was  murdered; 
but  his  son  Uzziah  (Azariahy  792-740)  successfully  resisted  the  mur- 
derers and  raised  the  kingdom  again  to  a  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority.    The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Under  the  successors  of  Amaziah,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Eangdom  of  Israel  and  by  Damascus,  became  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians.  King  Hezekiah  (728-697)  again  abolished  idolatry, 
refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  allied  himself  with  the  , 
Egyptians.  The  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
vain,  but  carried  ofF  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  into 
captivity.  Hezekiah^s  son  Manasseh  (697-642)  transformed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jehovah  into  a  temple  of  Astarte,  and  sacrificed  to  Bcud  and 
Moloch  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  ;  he  submitted  again 
to  the  Assyrians,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  but  in  the  end  re- 

1  In  the  date  722,  the  Hebrew  chronoloffv  agrees  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
monuments.  Cf.  Sohrader,  Die  Keilinschtnften  u.  das  alte  Testament,  1ST2* 
1882,  and  Menant,  Annates  des  Rots  d^Assyrie.  1874. 
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stored  to  his  throne.    Under  his  grandson  Jonoi  (640-000),  tiie 
tiy  was  ravaged  by  Scythians. 

Beligions  reactifm  against  idoUtry  (Jeremiah).  Reformation  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the  book  of  the  l*w  of  Moses 
which  was  rediscovered  in  the  Temple  (622).  King  Jodak  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Meqiddo  (609)  against  the  Egyptian  long  Necko  (Neku). 

Hie  Kingdom  of  Judah  subject  to  the^!ffYpti»nAy  and,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Necho  at  Carckemish  (605),  to  the  fiamionians.  JekoiaJdm  en* 
deavored  to  revolt,  but  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  Jehakukinj  was 
cjuried  into  captivity  with  many  of  his  subjects  by  the  Babylonians 
(597).  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  last  king,  ZedeJdahj  to  regain 
mdependenee  was  unsuccessful  in  spite  of  Egyptian  assistance.  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  (588-586);  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  to  its 
reli^  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

586.  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  Jenu»- 
lem.  Destruction  of  the  city  and  burning  of  the  Temple. 
Many  of  the  Jews  were  shun ;  those  who  were  left  were 
carried  into  the  Babylonian  captivily.  (The  prophet 
BzekieL) 

IS37.  The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus.  Bebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Zerubbabel),  which  was  not  completed,  however,  un- 
til the  time  of  Darius  L  (516).  The  Jews  subject  at  fint  to 
the  Persians  (538-332),  ^um  to  Alexander  the  Great  (332-^23), 
afterwards  to  the  Ptolemies  (323-198),  finally  to  the  Selen- 
oid  kings  of  Sjrria  (198-167). 

WI-ISO*  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  the  M€tccabees,  or 
AanonaBans,  after  a  struggle  laisting  nearly  fourteen 
years.  Leaders:  the  priest  MaMathias^  and  his  five 
sons,  especially  Judas  MaocabsBUS. 

A  great-grandson  of  Mattathias,  Aristobtdus,  assumed  the  title  of 
1dii|^  (106).    Under  his  successors,  strife  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Saadueees, 
63.    Pompehu,  called  in  to  help  the  Pharisees,  made  the  Jews  tribu« 

tarjr  to  the  Romans. 
40.    Herod  (the  Great),  son  of  the  Idnmsean  AnHpSterj  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Senate  as  dependent  king  ofJudaa, 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era?). 

6  A.  D.  After  a  short  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judsea  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.  (Two  Te- 
trarchieSf  however,  remained  independent:  CkUHoBOf  until  32 
A.  D.;  Percea,  until  33  A.  D.) 

41-44.  Jud»a  again  a  dependent  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  /., 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  then  a  Roman  province  again. 
Agrippa  XL  was  made  king  over  a  small  portion  in  dependence 
on  Rome. 

iO.    Revolt  ef  the  Jews  against  the  Romac  supremacy,  ending  in  tha 
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70.    Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus» 

A  large  part  of  ihe  Jews  assembled  in  Jerusalem  for  the  observanos 
of  the  passover  perished  by  starvation  and  the  Roman  sword ;  maii^ 
thousands  were  taken  captiye  to  Rome.    (The  historian  Josepkus,) 
132-135.    Another  uprisal  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian,  on  account 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  ^lia  CapUoUnOf  on  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  wherein  more  than  half  a  million  perished.    Dis- 
penal  of  a  great  part  of  the  surviyors;  neveruieless  a  consid- 
erable number  remained  in  Palestine. 

§8.    R4BTL0NIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.    Semitic. 

0 

Geography :  Babylonia,^  called  by  the  Hebrews  Shinar,  is  the 
country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  stretching  from 
the  point  where  these  rivers  approach  one  another,  about  350  miles 
from  their  mouth,  to  where  they  emptv  into  the  Persian  Gvif  by  sev- 
eral arms,  as  Pasitigris  (now  Shatt-d-Araby  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  village  of  HtUah  stood  Babylon  (in  the  Babylonian  f orm, 
Babilu,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Babel,  L  e.  gates  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  Bd),  a  huffe  rectangular  city,  situated,  since  the  time  of  Kebn* 
chadnezzar,  on  Doth  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
circumference  (Clitarchus;  Herodohis  gives  about  foity-five  miles), 
and  surrounded  by  two  brick  vralls  of  unusual  thickness  and  height. 
The  city  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  during  incursions  of  nomadic  tribes,  and 
contained  fields  of  considerable  extent,  woods,  and  gardens.  In  Baby- 
lon: (a.)  The  temple  ofBd  (Tower  of  Babel),  a  huge  square  build- 
ing 01  brick,  consisting  of  eight  diminishing  stories  rising  in  pyramidal 
form.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  originally  600  feet  hi^^  (b,)  Two 
Palaces,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  having  the  Hanging 
Gardens,  the  construction  of  which  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  which  were  terraced  pleasure  grounds. 

Assyria  (Asahur)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highlands  of  ilrme- 
nia,  on  the  £.  by  the  pla^au  of  Iran,  on  the  S.  by  the  Didla,  a  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  smaller  region 
called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  lay  within  this  territory,  between  the 
Tigris  and  its  branch,  the  Great  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  below 
the  present  MosuL  On  the  Tigris  stood  Nineveh  (Ninua,  *^the 
Palace,"  ^  Nivos)  surrounded  with  huge  walls.  The  ruins  lie  opposite 
the  present  Mdsul.  Oldest  residence  of  the  kings,  Asshur;  afterwards 
founded,  Calah;  founded  by  Sargon,  Dur-Sarrukin  {Khorsabad), 

Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  worship  of 
nature,  wherein  divinity  was  conceived  as  the  personified  force  of  nur 

1  See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Anfiquus,  Tab.  11. 

^  According  to  Oppert  {Expid.  Scient.  en  Metopotamie)  the  temple  of  Bel  is 
to  be  Bouf^bt  m  the  ruins  of  Burs-Nimrud  (on  the  site  of  old  Boraippa).  Raw* 
4n8on  ( The  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the  East)  disputes  this,  because  Borsippa 
was  a  separate  village  Iving  outside  the  walls  of  the  capital  until  the  reign  a* 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  dnds  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  a  great  quadrangular  roia 
tailed  Bdbil,  by  the  Arabs,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in  Babylon. 
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tore  in  hmnaii  fonn,  male  and  female.  Among  the  gods  of  the  Baby-* 
looians  the  oldest  was  El,  among  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Asshur.  The 
third,  Bel  (Baal),  the  ''  Lord  of  all,"  appeared  as  the  creative,  but 
^so  the  destracidye  force  in  Nature.  Ilie  goddess  Belit  or  Baaltis 
Qn  Herodotus  Mylitta),  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  gods,  is  the 
mntfnl  and  reproductiye  principle,  the  goddess  of  love,  fertility,  and 
birth.  Her  opposite  is  Lstar,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction. 
Confused  with  Belit  is  the  soddess  who  brings  alternately  life  and 
blessing,  death  and  destruction  (lihe  the  AsJiera-Astarte  of  the  Phod- 
nicmns  and  Carthaginians).  In  Babylon  there  was  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  star-worship. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  caste  of  priests,  in  Babylon,  possessed  some 
astronomical  and  astrological  skill.  This  name  was  properly  that  of 
the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia,  but  western  writers  applied  it 
chiefly  to  the  priests. 

CiTilization.  An  exact  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  used  far  outside  the  borders  of  Babylonia.  Cuneiform  writing, 
»  sjrstem  of  characters  formed  by  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  hiero- 
e^phies.  Magnificent  structures  of  brick.  System  of  canals  for  the 
migation  of  the  country,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  yearly  overflow 
of  the  l^gris  and  Euphrates.  Important  manufacturing  industries 
and  extensive  commerce. 

Chronology.  An  astronomical  system  and  a  mythical  history 
closely  resembling  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge 
(epic  of  Izdhuber),  The  inscriptions  give  many  names ;  but  few 
dates  are  satisfactorily  established  before  900  b.  c. 

4000-731.    Old  Babylonian  (so-called  ChaXdoean)  Em- 
pire. 

4000-3000.     Civilization,  originatiug,  perhaps,  in  a  non-Semitic  people 

(Svmdr  and  Accadf),  was  adopted,  with  the  cuneifarm  umting, 
by  a  Semitic  people,  who  came,  probably,  from  the  S.  Independent, 
hostile  cities :  ur,  Erech,  Larsam;  Agade  (Accad?),  Babylon,  Sar- 
gon,  3800,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Hammurabi  united  Babylonia.^ 
2300-2076.    Snpremacy  of  Elaxn  (Elymais,  Susianq),  a  non-Semitic 

kingdom  E.  of  Babylonia  (the  second  dynas^  of  Berosus^, 

Kudumanchundi  ;  Chedorlaomer  (Gren.  xiv.). 
About  2000.    Babylonia,  after  300  years,  again  independent. 
About  1900.    AsByria  settled  by  emigrants^  from  Babylonia  (iW»»- 

rodf), 
1525-1257.     Cassiie  kings  of  Babylonia  (the  Arabians  of  Berosus), 
1500-710.     Constant  wars  with  Assyria.     Final  subjugation  of 

Babylonia  after  the  revolts  of  Merodach-Baladan. 

1  Hammurabi's  code  of  laws  (about  2200  b.  o.)  was  lately  discovered. 

*  BarofuSj  at  the  time  of  Alexander,  compiled  from  Babvlonian  records  a 
hiatorT  in  which  he  mentioned  the  following  d^niasties  (dates  from  Delitzsch). 
JmU-^uvian,  ten  kings,  432,000  years.  T^ost-diluvian :  I.  Eighty-six  kinf.i, 
33,091  years.  II.  Eight  Median  tyrants,  224  years  (2300-2076).  III.  Eleven 
kings.  IV.  Forty-nine  Chaldcean  kings,  458  years  (1983-1625).  V.  Nine  Artf 
^'  -  kings,  246  years  (1525-1267).    VI.  Forty-five  kings,  626  years  (1257-»31). 
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1900-608  (605).    Asssrrian  Empire  (p.  12). 

Colonized,  probably,  from  Babylonia  (Gren.  x.),  Assyria  grad- 
ually grew  into  a  powerful  rival  of  tiie  mother-state.  The  chronol- 
ogy falls  into  five  periods.*  I.  1900-1600.  II.  1600-1300.  Wars 
with.  Babylonia,  ending  in  Babylonian  overlordship.  III.  1220-930. 
Assyria  again  independent.  IV.  930-626  (?).  Brilliant  epoch. 
V.  626  (?)-608  (606).  Fall  of  the  empire. 

1900-930.    Of  the  first  three  periods  little  is  known.    Tiglath-Adar  /., 
about  1310,  conquered  Babylonia,  but  Assyria  was  soon  subju- 
gated.   Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  1116-1106,  ccmquered  from  Bagdad  and 
Babylon  to  the  Mediterranean. 

930-626  (?).    Brilliant  epoch  of  Assyrian  history.     The  inscrip- 
tions become  frequent,  full,  and  exact.    It  was  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  and  great  activity  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
literature.     Among  the  kings  may  be  mentioned  : 
886-868.    Asahur-natzir-pal.^    (Sardanapalus).    Military  expedi- 
tions to  Zagros,  Armenia^  Babylonia,  Syria,    £rection  of  a 
palace  at  Caiah.'    His  son, 
868-823.    Shalmaneser  U.,  fought  with  Ahab  in  Syria  and  subju- 
gated Jehu, 
810-781.    Ramannirari  captured  Damascus  and  made  Samaria  and 
Philistia  tributary.    His  wife  Sammuramit  (SenUramis), 
A  tradition  of  later  growth  reported  by  the  Greeks  {Diodorta  on 
the  authority  of  Ctesias)  connects  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  the  building  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  the  names  of  the  king  Kinus  and  his  con- 
sort Semiramis.    Both  Ninus  (son  of  the  god  Bel)  and  Semiramis 
(daughter  of  the  goddess  Mylitta)  are  mythical  creations,  into  whose 
reigns  tradition  has  condensed  the  deeds  of  a  long  series  of  warlike 
rulers,  so  that  no  achievements  were  left  for  their  successors,  and  these 
from  Ninyas  down  appear  as  effeminate  weaklings.   Ninus  is  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  Semiramis  first  appears  in  the  ninth 
century.    On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  a  goddess  answering  to 
htor-Belit  was  worshipped  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  Semiramis. 

Medo-Persian  bards  seem  to  have  changed  the  divinities  Bd  and 
Istar-Belit  into  heroes,  and  have  formed  the  names  Ninus  and  Ninyas 
from  the  name  of  the  city  Ninua  (Nineveh),^ 

746-727.     Tiglath-Pileser  XL  (identical  with  the  king  Pul  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible)  (see  p.  13)  made  Babylonia,  which  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  several  states,  western  Iran,  Armenia, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judah  and  Israel,  subject  to  Assyria, 
727-722.    Shalmaneser  IV.  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Phcenician 

cities  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 
722-706.    Sargon  (Sarruldn)  conquered  Samaria  and  destroyed  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  (see  p.  10).    He  received  tribute  from 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  suppressed  revolts  in  Armehia^ 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  united  the  latter  with  AasfiisL  (710) 

t  DelitBsch. 

^  Formerly  called  Asshur-tdanni-pal,  Bawlinton,  Five  Great  Moncurchies^ 
n.  246,  note  10. 

*  Puncker,  H.  17.  Sohrader^  Die  Keilinschriften^  etc.^  M^nant,  ^uno/ei^ 
%tc    lienormant,  Letlres  Assyrtologigues,    Smitb.  kuyrian  Ditcoveries* 
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Residence:  fhtr-Sarrukmy  now  Kkondbady  not  €w  from  Nhie- 
yeh.    His  son, 

706-681.  Bennaoiierib  (Sin-akhi-irib)  retained  his  hold  npon  Bahj- 
Ionia  in  spite  of  repeated  insurrections,  bat  was  misaccessfal  in 
bis  wars  with  Egypt  and  Jndah,  and  lost  the  supremacy  orer 
Syria.  Fleet  in  Sbe  Persian  Gulf.  Foundation  of  Tarsus.  His 
son, 

S81-668.  Bsarhaddon  {Asslwr-aJch-iddm)  suppressed  a  new  reY<^ 
of  the  Babylonians,  reconquered  Syria,  Jrhoenicia,  Cyprus,  Jo- 
dah,  and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  672  conquered  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopiims,  entrusting  the  goremment  to  20  goyemorSy 
most  of  whom  were  natiyes  (see  p.  6). 
Assyria  at  the  height  of  her  power.    One  of  his  sons  was  made 

rioeroy  of  Babylonia,  the  other, 
€68-626.  Aashur-banv-pal  (Sardanapahu),  defended  Egypt,  at 
first  with  success,  against  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  nanye  in- 
surrectionsy  but  lost  it  in  653  by  the  reyolt  of  Psammeticiis 
(see  p.  6).  On  the  other  hand  he  strengthened  the  Assyrian 
power  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where 
his  brother  had  reyolted,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and 
receiyed  tribute  from  Lydia.  Erection  of  magnificent  palaces. 
Foundation  of  a  library  at  Nineyeh.  Highest  deyelopment  of 
Assyrian  art.    About 

MO  (650).  Revolt  of  the  Medea.  Of  the  Medes  little  is  known 
until  they  were  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  b.  c. 
About  710  their  resistance  was  broken  and  their  country  was 
soon  subjected  tc  Assyria,  and  so  continued  until  about  640. 
Phraortes  (Fravartis),  son  of  Defaces  (Dahydvka),  a  petty 
chief  among  the  Medes,  reyolted  but  fell  in  battle. 

633.  His  son  Cyazarea  (Uvakhshatard)  continued  the  struggle, 
which  was,  howeyer,  soon  interrupted  by  the 

632.  Imipdon  of  Scythian  tribes  which  had  wandered 
about  western  Asia,  plundering  as  they  went,  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  for  28  years  it  is  said,  though  8  is  the  more  prob- 
able number.  After  Cyaxlures  had  rid  the  country  of  them,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Assyria,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  the  Scythians.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Assyr- 
ian kingdom,  Cyax&res  allied  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Nabo- 
polassar  (NtAu-habcU-usur),  Assyrian  goyemor  of  Babylon 
since  625,  who  had  made  himself  independent.  Desperate 
straggle  with  the  Assyrian  king  Sarakos  (Asshur-ebU-Ui), 
626^08  (625  ?),  son  of  Sardanapalus  V.    After  a  long  siege, 

606  (606  ?  ^)  Nineveh  was  taken  and  destroyed;  as  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city,  Sarakos  set  fire  to  the  royd  palace  and 
perished  in  the  flames  with  his  wiyes  and  treasurer.  .  End  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Assyria.    Nabopolassar  united  with  Baby- 

1  Tbe  date  is  doubtfal.  Herodotus  implies  a  date  as  late  as  608-605.  Be- 
tonm  (as  reported  by  Abydentu  and  Polyhxitor)  gives  625.  The  former  date 
h  advocated  bv  Clinton  and  Duncker  {History  of  Antiq.,  III.  266-292), 
tbe  latt«r  by  O.  Bawlinson  {Five  Great  Motiarchtei,  II.  391,  note  5),  and 
I«normant  {LeUrea  Aityriologiauei^  I  §  12,  esp.  pp.  84, 85).  DeUtiMh,  60? 
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Ionia  the  whole  of  northern  Mesopotamia  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Tigris,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Cyaxdres,^  who  had 
already  subjugated  Armenia  and  the  Iranian  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria. 
The  Grecian  story  of  the  effeminate  SardanapcUus  (^Ctesiaa  in  Dio- 
dorus,  II.)  is  the  counterpart  of  their  tales  about  the  masculine  Semi* 
ramis.    According  to  this  story,  SardanapcUus,  on  the  fall  of  the  city, 
bums  himself  upon  a  magnificent  bier,  400  feet  high,  which  bums  for 
15  days.    This  story  seems  to  be  an  application  of  the  myth  of  the 
god  who  burned  himself  and  rose  from  tiie  flames,  whom  the  Semitic 
peoples  associated  with  Istar  (Astarte),  and  whose  nature  they  con- 
founded with  hers.* 

608  (605)-538.     (New^  Empire  of  Babylon.   After  the 

Assyrian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about  710  (see  p.  14),  the 
latter  country  continued  subject  to  Assyria,  with  interyals 
of  rebellion,  until  the  successful  combination  of  Nabopolas- 
sar  and  CyaxSres  destroyed  the  power  of  As^ria.  Babylon 
then  took  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  riyalled  by 
Media  alone. 

604-561.  Nebuchadnezzar  (Naburkudur-ussur),  son  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  defeated  Necho,  king 
of  Egypt,  at  Carchemisch  on  the  Euphrates  (605),  conquered 
Syria,  destroyed  Jerusalem  (686),  and  subdued  Tyre  (585). 
Enlargement  and  adornment  of  Babylon  (on  the  east  bsink  of 
the  Euphrates).  Construction  of  a  bridge  oyer  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  a  new  palace,  with  the  '<  hanging  gardens  **  which  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Semiramis.  Erection  of  the  Median  wall  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  Magnificent  water  works.  The 
reseryoir  at  Sippara  (Sepharyaim).  After  Nebuchadnezzar^ 
rapid  decline  of  tiie  dynasty,  which  became  extinct  in  555. 

638.  Babylon  (last  king  Nabonetus,  or  Nabunahid,  reigning' 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  Bel^Jvar-ussur,  the  Biblical 
Belshazzar)  taken  by  Cyras.  Babylon  a  Persian  prov- 
ince. 

§  4.    PHCENiaANS  AND  CARTHAGINIANS.    Semitic 

(Down  to  the  war  of  the  latter  with  the  Romans.) 
Geography .8  Phoenicia  (*»viKri,  Phoenice)  is  the  Grecian  name  of 
Canaan  (see  p.  7),  and  was  deriyed  from  the  tribal  name 
#o7yi|.  In  the  narrower  sense  the  name  denotes  the  strip  of 
coast,  5-14  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  and  W.  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon. This  strip  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  :  1.  Sidonians, 
i.  e.  "  fishers  "  (cities:  Sidon,  Zor,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyros); 
2.  Arvaditea  (city  :  Arvad,  in  Greek  Arados);  3.  Giblites 
(cities  :  Byblus  or  Gepal,  and  Berptos), 
Itellgion  of  the  Phusniciana.    The  god  Baal  (Bel,  of  the  Babylo* 

1  For  the  Median  ISmpire,  see  p.  25. 

2  Duncker,  II.  chapter  i. ;  also  III.  265* 
*  Kiepert,  Atlaa  Antiguus^  Tab.  III. 
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mans^  and  the  goddess  Asbera  (BaaUisj  BdU  of  the  Babyk>- 
nians),  the  diyinities  of  life,  birth,  and  the  genial  forces  of  na- 
ture, were  opposed  to  the  p)A.  Moloch  (i.  e.  "king,"  the 
Babylonian  ^dar),  the  deyoonng  and  destroying,  and  yet  cleans- 
ing fire,  also  god  of  war,  and  the  maiden  goddess  Astarte. 
Homan  sacrifices:  to  Moloch,  boys  and  youths  ;  to  Astarte, 
youths  and  maidens.  Afterwards  Baal  and  Moloch  were  con- 
fused into  one  divinity,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mdkart  (L  e. 
«  king  of  the  city  "  ),  became  the  guardian  divinity  of  Tyre.  In 
the  same  wajAshera  and  Astarte  were  united  into  one  divinity, 
who  when  represented  as  a  grim  wandering  goddess  vanishing 
with  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  bears  the  name  Dido,  but 
when  represented  as  a  kind  and  gentle  divinity  newlv  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  of  Anna  (L  e.  **  pleasant "). 
Hie  Politioal  Conatitation  of  the  FhoBnician  cities  was  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  but  the  royal  power  was  checked  by  the  existence 
of  two  senates. 

1300.    Period  of  Sidon's  greatest  power.    Favored  by  the  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  and  urged  by  an  energetic  industry 
which  led  to  the  invention  or  &velopment  of  many  arts  and 
manufactures,  such  as  purple  dye,  weaving,  dasfr-making,  min^ 
ing,  work  in  metals,  and  architecture,  the  FhoBuicians  estab- 
liiwed  at  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than  1500,  a  car- 
rying trade  by  lima  (to  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Annenia) 
as  well  as  b^  sea,  which  time  only  made  more  extensive. 
In  dose  connection  with  the  commerce  by  sea  was  the  foundation 
of  numerous  colonies.    Thus  in  Cyprus  were  founded  Ckktm,  Amaf 
ti^»  Paphos,  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ashera,  whence  originated  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Aphrodite,  that  goddess  "  bom  of  the  foam  of  the 
•ea  "  (L  e.  whose  cult  came  to  Greece  by  sea).    Other  colonies  were 
f otmded  in  CidUOf  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cythera,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  lE^adoa  sea,  and  at  points  along  the  coast  of  Greece; 
further  west,  agam,  colonies  were  planted  in  MelXte  or  Malta,  in  Sicily 
(oa  the  southern  coast  Minoa,  Gr.  HerakUa,  on  the  northern  coast 
SoUbis  (sela  =  **  cliff  **),  Panormus  CMachanaih  f ),  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  Motye),  on  Sardinia  (^CarSlis),  on  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica (two  cities  of  JLeptis,  HadrtimStum,  Udca,  the  two  towns  of  Hip' 
vo),  in  the  country  called  TVirsto  or  Tarsh'ish,  i.  e.  southern  Spain, 
oeyond  the  columns  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  Crodir  or 
Gades,  L  e.  "  walls,"  "  fortress,"  now  Cadiz,  founded  about  1100. 

From  this  point  the  Phoenicians  extended  their  commercial  deal- 
ings still  furuier  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Islands 
of  Tb  (the  Cassiterides),  Britain,  ^  and  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  where  thev  bought  amber  which  the  native  tribes  obtained  by 
barter  from  the  Baltic 

Mythical  representations  of  these  voyages  and  settlements  of  the 
Pboenicians  are  contained  in  a  series  of  well-known  Grecian  tales. 

/  English  antiquarians  of  the  present  day  consider  it  probable  that  the  Phoe- 
•ioanB  never  set  foot  either  in  the  Scilly  Isles  or  in  Britain,  but  received  what 
British  tin  they  did  obtain^  at  second  or  third  hand,  from  the  Celts  of  Gaul 
(Vfloeti  ?).    Tin  waa  found  in  the  river  beds  of  western  Gaul.    [Tbaks.] 
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Stoiy  of  the  rape  of  Eurqpa  (i.  e. ''  the  mm  "),  daufffater  of  Phcdr 
nix  (L  e.  ''the  Fhodnician  ")  from  Sidon  by  Zens  in  the  rorm  of  a  bull 
(whereby  is  denoted  the  moon-goddess  Dido-Astarte^  who  flees  to- 
wards the  west).  Story  of  Minos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Crete;  his  wife  is  Pasipha^  (L  e.  "  she  who  shines 
upon  all  "V  Story  of  the  Minotaur  (i.  e.  Bull  of  Minos,  another  con- 
ception of  Baal-Moloch),  shut  up  in  the  Labyrinth,  to  whom  Athens 
had  to  send  human  offerings.  DcedcUus,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  in 
Crete,  is  the  personification  of  that  technical  dexterity  which  the  Hel- 
lenes acquired  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Cadmus,  too,  who  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa  landed  in  Thera 
and  Thasos,  built  the  Cadmia  in  Boeotia,  and  invented  the  alphabet, 
is  the  mythical  representative  of  Phoenician  settlements  from  which 
the  written  alphabet  and  other  elements  of  eastern  civilization  were 
carried  to  the  Greeks. 

1100.  Tyre,  though  younger  than  Sidon,  attained  the  first 
rank  among  the  Phoenician  sea-board  towns. 

1001-967.     Tyre,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under  king 

Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  lat- 

ter's  friend.    Exploring  expedition  of  the  Tpians,  accompanied 

by  the  servants  of  Solomon,  through  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  coast 

of  India  {Ophir), 

Hiram  filled  in  the  space  between  the  island  upon  which  stood  the 

temple  of  Melkart,  and  New  Tyre  (which  was  also  situated  on  an 

island),  and  erected  buildings  on  the  new  land.    He  also  narrowed 

the  strait  between  New  Tyre  and  Old  Tyre  on  the  main  land. 

917  (?).   Ethhaal  (Ithabaius),  high  priest  of  Astarte,  murdered  PhaleSf 

the  last  descendant  of  Hiram,  and  made  himself  king. 

About  seventy  (?)  years  later,  according  to  a  Grecian  authority,  a 

grandson  of  this  Ethhaal  decreed  in  his  will  that  his  minor  son  Pyff' 

malion  and  his  daughter  EUssa  should  govern  Tyre  in  common  under 

the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  the  high  priest  Sicharbaal,  who  was 

to  marry  Elissa,    The  democratic  party  deprived  Elissa  of  her  share 

in  the  government,  and  Pygmalion,  coming  of  age,  murdered  Sichar^ 

baal.    In  consequence  of  this  internal  strue,  and  influenced  probably 

by  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  relaticms  (advance  of  the 

Assyrian  power  towards  the  Mediterranean,  see  p.  15),.  a  large  part 

of  the  older  families  left  Tyre  with  Elissa,    On  an  excellent  site, 

on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  they  founded  about 

850/  Carthage  ^  (in  Punic,  Kathada,  i.  e.  "  the  new  city  '*), 
between  Utica  in  the  W.  and  the  present  cape  Bon  in  the  £., 
not  far  &om  the  present  Tunis,  Double  harbor.  Citadel 
Byrsa.  Later  the  foundress,  Elissa,  became  confused  with  the 
goddess,  Dido-Astarte,  the  protectress  of  the  colony.' 

^  According  to  Timeeus,  814.  Concerning  the  chronology,  see  Dunckex^ 
11.270. 

3  See  Eiepert,  Atlas  Antiquui,  Tab.  YIII. 

*  The  credibility  of  this  narrative  and  the  interpretations  pot  upon  it,  both  at 
legirds  the  chronology  and  the  facts,  are  contested  by  O.  meltser,  Getch.  d» 
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Carthage^  so  &u*  as  it  comes  within  the  reahn  of  history,  appears  to 
have  been  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  two  Sufetes,  or  judges,  fre- 
quently called  ''kings,"  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
two  senates,  a  large  and  small.  Only  upon  occasion  of  a  degree- 
ment  between  these  branches  of  the  government  were  the  people 
called  upon  to  give  their  opinion.  The  government  tended  constantly 
toward  the  oligarchical  form. 

850.  Decline  of  the  power  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  especially  of 
Tyre,  which  was  distracted  by  civil  dissension. 
The  PhoBnicians  fell  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
for  a  time,  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (625,  606),  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Babylonians, 
l^re  alone  maintaining  its  freedom  until  573. 

Favored  by  the  poutical  situation,  the  Greeks,  who  had  already 
(about  1000)  driven  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  began  to 
extend  their  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  especially 
after  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
(p.  61). 

Foundation  of  CyrSne  (p.  49^  and  Massalia  (about  600^,  attempted 
settlemente  upon  Corsicaf  Sardinia,  and  the  shores  of  Spam,  In  snort, 
the  Fhoenician  power  was  threatened  with  destruction  throughout  the 
entire  West. 

fiiooght  face  to  face  with  this  danger,  Carthage,  which  had  mean« 
time  CTown  considerably  stronger,  began  about  600  to  gather  the 
other  Fhosnician  cities  under  its  control,  to  subjugate  the  country 
around  ite  own  commercial  stations,  and  to  secure  its  possessicm  by 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  Carthaginians  annexed  to 
their  territory  the  African  coast  from  Hippo  in  the  W.  to  beyond 
Leptis  in  the  £.,  and  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the  advancing  power 
of  CyrSne.  In  the  peace  which  was  concluded,  the  altars  of  the  Phi* 
/ant,  E.  of  Leptis,  were  made  the  boundary.  The  Carthaginians 
subjugated  Southern  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and,  with  Etruscan  aid,  drove 
the  Phocceans  from  Corsica  (537  ?). 

586-573.    Tyre  successfully  endured  a  thirteen  years*  siege,  from 
the  land  side,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
538*     After  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  by 
Cyrus,  Phoenicia  became  subject  to  Persia.    The  Phoenician 
cities,  however,  retained  their  independence  and  their  native 
kings.     The  Phoenicians  henceforth  furnished  the  principal 
part  of  the  Persian  .fleet.     An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
tJarthaee,  proposed  by  Carnbyses,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Egjrpt,  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
refusal  of  we  Phoenicians  to  fight  against  their  colony. 
Daring  the  Persian  supremacy,  Sidon  was  again  the  first  city  of 
PhoBnicia.     The  Carthaginians,  favored  by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 

Karthagtr^  Bd.  I.,  1879,  who  admits  the  truth  of  these  statements  only:  that 
Carthage  was  a  Tyrian  colony,  and  was  certainly  founded  before  the  ei|chtb 
ttotoiy. 
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Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  Feraao  war  with  Grreece,  attacked  ihe 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  (being  secretly  in  alliance  with  Xerxes  ?) 

480.     War  of  the  Carthagrinians,  in  alliance  with  Selintis^ 
against  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Sioily. 

The  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  utterly  defeated  and 
scattered  at  aimSra  by  the  tyrants  Gelan  of  Syracuse  (2vpdicova-ai)  and 
Theron  of  Agrigentum  {*AKpdyas)' 

The  Carthaginians  purchased  peace  for  2000  talents,  thereby  sav- 
ing their  Sicilian  cities,  Panormus,  Solceis,  Motye, 

409-339.    Repeated  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  Sioily. 

The  Carthaginians,  called  in  to  assist  Segesta  (^y^ffra)  against  SeU" 
nOSf  after  conquering  SelintlSf  Him^,  Agrigentumy  and  GWo,  secured 
the  supremacy  over  the  western  half  of  Sicily,  a  position  which  they 
maintained  against  all  attempts  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  I,  and  Tirno-' 
leooj  who  restored  republican  liberty  to  uie  Grecian  cities,  to  dislodge 
them. 

332.    Capture  of  the  island  city,  TSlevr  Tyre,  by  Alexander  the 
Great  after  a  seven  months'  siege. 

FhcBnicia  became  a  part  of  the  great  GhraBOO-Maoedonian 
monarchy,  and  later  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleuoidae, 
and  for  a  time  of  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

317-275.    New  wars  between  the  Carthagimans  and  Greeks 
in  Sioily. 

AgathdcleSf  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sought  to  bring  all  Sicily  under  his 
rule.  The  Carthaginians  despoiled  him  of  his  conquests  and  besieged 
Syracuse.  AgathScles  effected  a  landing  in  AMca  (310),  and  overran 
a  large  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  while  the  Syracusans  re- 
pulsed and  annihilated  the  Carthaginian  army  under  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse. Agathdcles  returned  to  Sicily;  his  army,  which  he  left  before 
Carthage,  was  destroyed.  In  the  peace  with  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians regained  their  former  possessions  in  Sicily  (306). 

After  the  death  of  Agath5cles,  party  broils  in  Syracuse  favored  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  then  in 
Tarentum,  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  (278).  He  was  at 
first  successful,  but  offending  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  his  sever- 
ity, they  took  sides  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus  was  forced 
to  leave  Sicily.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Italy  he  was  defeated  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  (276). 

§  5.    LYDIANS  AND  PHRYGIANS. 

Lydians.     Semitic 

Geography :  Lydittf  in  the  strict  sense,  or  Msonia,  was  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  lyin?  on  the  ^giean  Sea,  the 
northern  being  Mysia,  the  southern  Caria.    Rivers:  Hermtis,  Caystrusg 
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PacBius  (goldeiHsand)  in  Lydia;  McBonder  in  Caiia.  Capital  of  Lydia: 
Sardes  at  the  base  ot  the  Tmolus  range.  The  Lydians  belonged  to 
the  Semitic  race,  like  the  CUidans,  and  probably  the  Cartons,  whereas 
the  other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  all  likelihood  Aryans, 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  reached 
to  the  Halys  river  (now  the  KisU  Irmak),  and  included,  beside  the 
eountries  mentioned  above,  Bithynia  and  PapMagonia  on  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  and  the  inland  country  of  Phrygia, 

Religioii:  Worship  of  the  sun-god  Sandon,  and  the  goddesses 
Bla  (Mylitta-Ashera)  and  Ma  (Astarte),  The  last  two  became  united 
in  one  goddess,  under  the  name  **  the  great  mother  "  (Cyhele),  who 
was  worshipped  in  fibhesus  as  Artemis  (JDiana), 

Chronology :  Ly^  was  ruled  by  two  successive  mythical  dynas- 
ties, the  AUyadoi  from  Attys,  son  of  the  god  Manes  (prior  to  1229)» 
and  the  Sandonidce,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  godSandon  (1229- 
724).  The  Greeks  saw  in  this  latter  divinitv  tiieir  Herades,  and 
called  this  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Heradidas.  The  last  king  of  this 
hne^Candaules,  was  murdered  (689  M  by  his  favorite  Gyges  in  coUu- 
sum  with  the  king's  consort.     With  Gyges  the 

680*-549f?).  Djrnaaty  of  the  Mermnadao  came  to  the  throne. 
Under  these  sovereigns  the  Lydian  kingdom,  after  suffering 
severely  from  the  Cimmerians,  and  being  at  times  subject  to 
Assyria,  grew  in  power  and  extent.  Gyges  himself  extended 
his  sway  over  Mysia  and  to  the  Hdlespont,  His  two  succes- 
sors conquered  Phrygia,  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea  coast. 

Alyattes,  the  fourth  of  the  Mermnadcs,  warred  with  CyaxSres, 
king  of  Media,  with  success. 

610  (?).  Indecisive  battle  between  Alyattes  and  CyaxSres.  Eclipse 
of  the  sttii  predicted  by  Thales  of  MUetns.  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  the  Halys  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Lyoian  and  Median  kingdoms.  The  daughter  of  Alyattes  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of  CyaxSres,  Alyattes  sub- 
dued Bithynia  and  PapMagonia  in  the  north,  Caria  in  the 
south,  took  Smyrna  and  Cotophan,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  re- 
maining coast  towns.  A  vast  treasure  collected  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sardes,  Magnificent  buildings.  Buins  of  royal 
tombs  north  of  Sardes. 

563-549  (?).    GroBSUS,  Son  of  Alyattes, 

captored  Ephesus,  and  afterwards  subdued  all  the  Grecian  cities 
of  the  coast,  Ionian,  iEolian,  and  Dorian,  with  the  exception  of 
MUetus,  with  which  he  formed  a  league.  Active  intercourse  with 
European  Greece.  Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Sardes.  After  the 
deposition  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  of  Media,  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  Croesus  attacked  the  Persian  empire.  Following  the  am- 
bigoons  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  he  crossed  the  Halys.  Inde- 
lisive  battle  between  Crcesus  and  Cyrus  at  Pteria.     Croesus  returned 

1  liusebius,  699 ;  Herodotus,  719. 

s  Dnnoker,  Hist,  of  Antiq.,  111.  414,  note  2. 
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irresolutely  to  Sardes,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Cyrus,  who  de- 
feated him  in  a  second  battle,  captured  Sardes,  and  took  Croesta 
prisoner  (see  p.  26). 

549  (?).  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  was  united 
with  the  Persian  empire. 

Phrygians. 

750,  or  earlier,  an  independent  monarchy  was  formed  in  N.  W. 
Fhrygia,  having  its  capital  at  Gordiceum.  Its  monarchs,  the 
dates  of  whose  reigns  are  uncertain,  bore^he  names  of  Gcnrdias 
and  Midas  alternately.  A  Midcts  contemporary  with  Alyat^ 
tes  (about  600-^70\  and  a  Gardias  with  Croesus  (570-n560> 
Phrygia  conquered  by  Lydia  about  560.    (Rawlinson.) 

§  6.    INDIANS.    Aryan, 

Gheography :  India,  the  central  peninsula  of  the  three  which  prc^- 
ject  from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  vast 
triangle,  having  a  base  and  a  height  of  about  1900  miles,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  oj 
Bengal,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gvlf  of  Arabia,  It  falls  into  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  :  I.  The  region  of  the  Himalayas.  The  central 
range  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  India  and  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  central  Asia  (Mt.  Everest,  29,000  ft.).  On  the 
E.  tms  region  is  separated  from  Burmah  by  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Ndgd,  Patkoi,  and  Yomas  (Aeng  Pass),  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Brahmaputra.  On  the  W.  the  Stifed  Koh,  Svldiman,  and  the 
Hdlas  separate  India  from  Afghanistdn  and  Baluchistan,  but  are 
merced  by  the  Indus  River,  the  Khaibar  Pass  (3373  ft. j,  and  the 
/iddn  Pass  (5800  ft.).  This  region  includes  Nepal  ana  Kashmir, 
t\.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  great  rivera,  which  receives  the 
iraiuage  of  the  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. River  systems:  Indus,  Sutl^  (provinces  of  Punjab,  i.  e.  the 
five  streams,^  Sind);  Ganges  (provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  Rdjpu" 
tdna ;  cities  :  Calcutta,  Benares,  Delhi,  AUahabaa)  ;  Bramapntra 
(province  of  Assam).  Deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 
III.  The  Deooan,  or  southern  plateau,  separated  from  the  Granges 
valley  by  the  Vindhya  mountains  (5000  ft.),  and  bordered  by  the 
East  Ghats  (1500  ft.)  and  West  Ghats  (3000  ft.).  Rivers:  Goddoari, 
Krishna,  Kdveri,  all  flowing  through  the  East  Ghats  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.     Provinces  :  Madras,  Bombay,  Mysore,  etc. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  early  Indians,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Vedic  hymnSi  was  a  worship  of  Nature  :  Dyaush-pitar,  Father  of 
Heaven;  Varuna,  the  sky;  Indra,  the  rain-vapor;  Agni,  fire;  Maruts, 
gods  of  the  storm.  After  the  settlement  in  the  Ganges  valley,  this 
primitive  faith  underwent  a  change. 

History  :  The  Indians  (Hindus)  migrating  from  the  northwest, 
oame^  at  first  to  the  valley  of  the  Indi^  and  the  Punjab,  and  thenoe 
•lowly  pushed  their   settlements  down  the  valley  of  the  Gange% 

1  Indus,  Ihelum,  Chenaub,  Ravi,  Sutlej  (modem  names). 
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wliere  they  were  probably  established  as  early  as  1500  b.  o.  The 
Datire  tril4  wfaom>eT  found  in  the  coontry  t£ey  either  enslayed  or 
pushed  into  the  Himalayas  on  the  N.,  and  on  to  the  Deccan  in  the 
S.  {Dravidians).  At  a  later  date  the  Hindus  spread  along  the  coasts 
ni  the  Deccan  and  reached  Ceylon. 

Foundation  of  numerous  despotic  kingdoms.  In  the  conquered 
district  strict  separation  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  subjugated 
aborigines.  Deyelopment  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
flaence.  Four  principal  castes:  Brahmans,  priests;  Kahattriyas^ 
warriors;  Vaisyas,  agricultural  settlers.  These  three  were  of  pure 
Aryan  descent.  The  Bddras,  or  servile  caste,  were  of  aboriginal 
descent,  the  Ddtsas^  ''slaves."  Transformation  of  the  ancient  faith 
into  the  religion  of  Brahma:  Brahma,  the  creator;  Viahna,  tihe  pre- 
server; SwOy  the  destroyer  and  restorer.  Spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Brahmans^  accommnied  by  a  high  development  of  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  by  the  Brahmans,  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Vedas  ("  revelations "),  or  services  for  the  various  reli^ous  cere- 
monialB :  Rig-Veda,  the  simplest  form;  Sama-Veda;  Yayur-Veda 
(blade  and  white),  Atharva-Veda.  To  these  were  in  time  attached 
poee  treatises  composed  by  the  priests  and  called  the  Brahmanas,  one 
oeing  attached  to  each  Yeda.  A  second  series  of  additions  were  the 
Sutm  C sacred  traditions").  Poetry,  the  epics:  Maha-bhdrata, 
Bam&yana.  Regulation  of  the  entire  thought  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions,  which  were  afterwards  (about  600  ?) 
gathered  together  into  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  being,  as  it 
was  claime(^  a  divine  revelation  to  him,  the  tribal  ancestor  of  the 
whole  race.  Complicated  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Fre- 
•eriptions  concerning  cleanliness.  Terrors  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  birth. 

Magoificent  monuments  of  Indian  architecture,  especially  the 
C^  Ten^pUs,  which  were  excavated  in  the  rock,  both  upon  and  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.    Later,  Pagodas. 

In  the  sixth  century,  appearance  of  the  reformer  Buddha,  i.  e 
"the  enlightened"  (623  to  543),  properly  Gautama,  afterwards  Sid- 
dhartha  (jl  e.  '*  he  who  has  fiumlea  his  end  "),  son  of  prince  Sud^ 
dkodana.  Buddhism,  called  after  its  founder,  was  originally  $ 
philosophical  system,  without  creed  or  rites,  having  for  its  object  th« 
attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Through  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men,  it  was  directly  opposed  to  Brahmanism. 

The  progress  of  Buddhism  produced,  along  with  certain  changes  in 
the  old  system,  a  strong  Brahmanistic  reaction.    The  war  of  the  re- 
HgioDs  ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India.    It  main- 
tained itself  in  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  only,  but  the  loss  was  offset  b} 
sr»it  gains  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  has  to-day  ovei 
900,00O,O0O  devotees  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
327.    Livasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  the  Qreat  (p.  75). 
317-291.    Formation  of  great  empires  of  short  duration  (empire  of 
Magadha,  under  Chandra-gupta  (Greek,  Sandronkottos),  and 
his  grandson, 
W-226  (?).  Aooka,  the  friend  of  Buddhism.  After  the  reign  of  A<^o. 
ka  the  Punjab  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Grseco-Bactrian 
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empire  in  central  Asia,  and  thus  some  tincfcoie  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization was  imparted  to  this  part  of  India.  The  Bactxian 
rulers  were  finally  expelled  by  Scythian  invaders,  several  dy- 
nasties of  whom  appear  to  have  reined  in  the  Punjab  and 
along  the  Ganges,  Wars  of  the  native  prince  Vikramaditya 
against  the  Scythians  (57 B.C.  ?).  Kanishkay  Gr.  Kanerkey  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Scythian  kings,  who  -were 
succeeded  by  an  unknown  people,  the  Guptas,  Anoliier  branch 
of  the  Indo-Scythians  making  their  way  down  the  Indus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Guptas^  and  with  a  general  league  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  south.     In  the 

78  A.  D.'  (?)    Battle  of  Kahror  the  invaders  were  utterly  defeated 
and  are  henceforward  not  mentioned. 
The  Guptas  reigned  in  Oudh  and  northern  India  until  tiiey  ^fvere 

overthrown  by  foreign  invaders  (Tatars  ?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

fifth  century  A.  D. 

§  7.    BACTRIANS,  MEDES,  PERSIANS.    Aryam. 

Gheography:  The  Bactrians,  Modes,  and  Persians  inhabited  the 
plateau  of  Iran,^  between  the  Svlwrndn  ran^e  on  the  E.  and  the  -^ral- 
ley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  W.,  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Erythroean  Sea  (Indian  Ocean)  on  the  S.  On  the 
western  border  of  this  highland:  Media  (EcbcUana,  Med.  Hangnuj^ 
tana,  i.  e.  ^'  place  of  assemblies  ") ;  on  the  southern  border  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Persia  {PasargMcSj  Persep8Lis)y  Carmania:  on  the  Ery- 
thrsean  sea,  Gedrosia;  on  the  eastern  boraer,  ArachosUiy  the  land  of  the 
Paropanisddai,  at  the  foot  of  the  Paropanisus  (Hindu  KoosK) ;  *  on  the 
northern  border,  Bactria  or  Bactriana  (Baktrd),  Parthia  and  Htfr^ 
cania  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  the  centre,  ilna  and  Drangiana;  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  Bogdiana  (Maracandd), 

East  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lowlands:  Snitiana 
(the  ancient  Elam)  with  Susa,  tihc  principal  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Within  tins  broad  plateau,  a  widely  accepted  theory  locates 
the  primeval  home  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race, 
from  which  in  prehistoric  times  successive  colonies  wandered  away  to 
the  south  and  west. 

About  1000  (?)•  ZorosLster  (Zarathustra)  whose  doc- 
trine, a  spiritual  reform  of  the  old  Iranic  superstitions,  was 
contained  in  the  21  (?)  books  of  the  Avesta,  of  which  one 
only  has  come  down  to  us:  the  Vendidad,  i.  e.  ''delivered 
against  the  DaSva/*  the  bad  spirits.  The  pith  of  the  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  Avesta  ^  is  the  conception  of  a  continuous  war- 
fare of  the  good  spirits,  whose  leader  was  the  good  god  ilAtira- 
vnazda  or  Auramazda  (in  modem  Persian  Ormussd),  and  the 
evil  spirits,  or  Daeva,  whose  leader  was  Angromainyuy  in  mod- 
em Persian  Ahriman)^  over  the  life  and  death,  welfare  ofs  iii- 

1  Eiepert,  Atlas  Antiauus^  T^h.  II. 
3  Kiepert,  Manual  ojAndent  Geography ^  p.  39. 

8  Avesta  is  the  law  iteelf,  Zend  the  later  commentary  on  the  law;  hence  Zsm^ 
mfesta,  and  the  expressions  Zend-language,  Zend-peqple, 
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jmy,  of  man  and  his  soul  after  death.    In  this  new  doctrine 
MUhra  the  sun-god,  originally  the  highest  of  the  Iranian  gods, 
impeared  as  a  creature  of  the  creator  Ahuramazda,  but  never- 
theless the  equal  of  the  latter  in  dignity  and  diyinitr.    Worship 
of  fire,  whose  blaze  scared  away  the  evil  spirits  oi  the  night ; 
rcTerence  paid  to  water,  and  the  fertile  earth,  the  daughter  of 
Ahuramazda.    The  priests,  called  Athrava  (from  cUhaOj  fire), 
by  the  Bactrians,  and  Magians   (Maghush)  by  the  Medes 
formed  a  distinct  hereditary  class  ;  an  institution  which  wa 
copied  by  the  ancient  priestly  families  of  Persia,  after  tb 
general  acceptance  in  that   country  of  the  reformed  faith, 
which  came  to  them  from  Bactria,  through  Media. 

Aboat  UOO.  Formation  of  a  powerful  Empire  in  Bao- 
tria,  mythical  reminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  whose  kings 
are  perhaps  contained  in  the  Shahnameh  of  the  poet 
Firdusi  (about  1000  a.  d.). 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Assyrians  imdertook  ezpedi- 
tions  against  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ooitiizy,  the  western  portion  of  this  plateau.  Media,  and  Persia,  be- 
esme  permanently  subject  to  Assyria. 
640.    Revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians. 

640-558.    Median  Empire. 

The  first  prince  of  a  Median  dynasty  mentioned  was 

706-4S55.  Dej6oea  (Arii6Kris,  old  Pers.  Dahyauka),  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  foundation  of  the  capital  Ecbatdna.  He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Media,  or 
to  nave  been  independent,  but  rather  to  have  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Assyri^uis.    His  son, 

655-633.  Phraortes  (^paopn/s,  Pers.  Fravartis),  was  the  first 
who  united  the  whole  countiy  under  one  ruler  and  established 
the  independence  of  Media.  He  made  the  Persians  tributary, 
although  their  native  ruler  AchoemSnes  (Hakhamanis),  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  As- 
syria, retained  his  crown  under  Median  supremacy,  and  be- 
queathed it  to  his  descendants. 

After  Phraortes  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Assyrians  (p. 
15}  his  son, 

13^^503.  Cyaie&res  (Kva^dfms,  Pers.  Uvahksathra)  succeeded  him 
and  continued  the  war  with  Assyria  successrully.  Inroad  of 
the  Scythians.  After  their  departure  (about  626  ?  see  p.  15), 
CyaxSres  subjugated  Armenia.  War  with  Alyattes  king  of 
Lydia(p.  21). 

S06  (625  ?).  CyaxSres,  in  alliance  with  Nahopolassar  of  Babylonia, 
captured  Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Empire  of  A883rria 
(p.  15),  whose  territory  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Tigris  fell  to 
the  Medians.  He  also  conquered  eastern  Iran.  Media  at  the 
death  of  Cyaz&res  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Asia. 
EEis  son, 

103-658.    Astyages  (^A<rrv4yfis),  last  king  of  the  Modes.     CyruSf  of 
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the  family  of  tibe  AchcBmenidas  in  the  Persiaii  tribe  of  the  JPa- 

sargadoBf  which  reigned  in  Persia  under  Median  supremacy, 

deposed  Astydges,    The  supremacy  passed  (558)  from    the 

Medea  to  the  Peraians. 

Herodotus  (1. 107,  etc.)  reports  a  tradition  of  the  Median  descent 

of  Cyrtis  through  his  mother  Manddne,  daughter  of  Astydges,  which 

is  adorned  after  the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  dream  of  Astydges,  the 

interpretation  of  the  Magi,  the  exposure,  miraculous  rescue  and  rec> 

ognition  of  the  hoy  Cyrus,  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpdgus,  his. 

treachery,  etc.     This  story  is  evidently  an  inyention  of  the  Medes, 

who  would  not  admit  that  they  were  conquered  by  a  stranger. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  daughter  of  Astydaes  was  named  Afmf 
tiSf  and  was  the  wife  of  a  Mode,  SpUamas.  After  the  deposition  of 
Astydges  and  execution  of  Spitamas,  Cyrus  made  her  his  consort. 

558-330.     Persiaii  Empire  founded  by 

558-529.     Cjnnis  (K0po9,  Pers.  Kurus). 

Cyrus  strengthened  the  Persian  power  over  those  peoples  of 
Iran  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Modes,  and  over  tha 
Armenians  and  Cappadocians.    War  against  CrcDBua  of  Lydia 
(p,  21).    After  the  indecisiTC  battle  of  Pteria  (554  ?^,  (fyrus 
advanced  on  Sardes,  defeated  Croesus  in  a  second  battle  on  the 
Hermus,  stormed  Sardes,  captured  Crcesus,  and  deprived  bim 
of  his  langdom,  but  otherwise  treated  him  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser (564).^ 
The  Grecian  story  told  by  Herodotus  (I.  86)  of  Cyrus*  intention  to 
bum  Crcesus,  who,  on  the  pyre,  calls  to  mind  his  interview  with 
Solon,   of    his  consequent  pardon  by   Cyrus,  and  the  miraculouB 
quenching  of  the  flames  by  the  Delphic  Apollo,  who  had  formerly  re^ 
ceived  vsSuable  presents  from  Croesus,  betrays  a  purpose  of  bringing 
Grecian  wisdom  into  strong  relief  (proverb  of  Solon,  that  no  mort^ 
is  to  be  called  fortunate  before  death),  and  of  vindicating  the 
Grecian  god.    It  is  inconsistent  with  the  command  of  the  Persian 
faith,  not  to  contaminate  the  sacred  fire.    Probably  Croesus  wished 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  his  people  and  country, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  by  burning  himself;  according  to  the 
Lydian  story,  the  sun^god  Sandon  does  not  accept  the  offering,  bat 
puts  out  the  flames  wi^  rain. 

Cyrus  returned  to  Ecbat&na.  A  revolt  of  the  Lydians  was  quickly 
repressed.  Mazdres  and  Harpdgus  made  the  Grecian  coast  cities 
tributary  to  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Phocoeans  migrated  to 
Corsica;  driven  thence  (see.  p.  19)  they  went  to  Elea  (Velia)  in 
southern  Italy.    Harp&gus  conquered  Caria  and  Lycia, 

5d9--5d8.  War  of  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonians.  After 
a  siego  of  nearly  two  years  (diversion  of  the  Euphrates) 
Babylon  was  captured.  The  Babylonian  Empire  vras  in> 
oorporated  with  the  Persian ;  the  Phoenicians  and  CUicians 

1  The  date  of  the  fall  of  Sardes  is  disputed.     Dunoker  (Book  viii.,  chap.  6j^ 
gives  M9. 
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retained  their  native  rulers  under  Persian  snpremaoj ;  the 
Jews  were  sent  from  Babylon  back  to  Palestine  (p.  11). 
929.  CfffuSf  who  was  occupied  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
reign  with  wars  against  the  eastern  peoples,  fell  in  one  of  these 
eruditions.  The  story  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
has  been  poetically  adorned  and  variously  related.  According 
to  one  tradition,  probably  of  Median  origin  (Herodotus,  I 
20^214),  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  against  Tomfris,  the  queen  of 
the  MaseageUEy  whose  son  he  had  overcome  by  deceit.  She 
thrust  the  dissevered  head  of  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  skin- 
bag  of  blood  that  he  might  <<  drink  his  fill  of  blood."  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  Cyrus  died,  on  the  fourth  daj,  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  a  victory  pver  the  Derbtces,  The  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus, 

52d-522.     Cambyses  (KafiPwnj^^    Pars.  Kamhujiya)y  con- 
qnered  Egypt  by  his  victory  at  Pdusium  (p.  7). 

1S2SJ  Capture  of  Memphis.  Expedition  up  the  Nile  toward  Ethiopia; 
faunre  of  provisions  in  the  desert  compelled  him  to  turn  back. 
The  tyrant  ot  Cyrene  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cam" 
hyseSy  but  a  projected  attack  upon  Carthage  by  sea  was  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  Phcenicians  to  lend  their  sldpa 
(p.  19).    Destruction  of  tihe  army  corps  dispatched  against  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Oasis  Sivah). 
Cambyses  slaughtered  the  bull  Avis  in  Memphis  '  (?^,  and  mani- 
fested in  all  ways  a  choleric  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.    On  the 
ny  baek  from  Egypt,  he  died  in  Syria,  either  from  an  accidental 
WQond,  or  by  his  own  hand.    A  Magus  seized  the  sceptre  and  pro^ 
dabned  himself  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 

^    Bardija  (Gr.  Zfi4pdii),  who  had  been  murdered  at  Cambyses' 
command.    After  a  short  reign  the  usurper  was  put  to  death 
by  the  princes  of  the  seven  Persian  tribes,  the  most  influential 
.    of  whom, 

521-485.  Darius  (Aapeio<;,  Pars.  Darayavus),  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (  Vista f pa),  was  made  king. 

Tlie  father  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  was  the  head  of  the  younger  line 
of  tke  AchcemeMm  (the  elder  became  extinct  with  Cambyses  and 
Bardija)  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Persian  throne.  The  son, 
Ihius,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  other  princes  as  king.  Later 
^  accession  was  ratified  by  the  production  of  auguries.  (Anecdote 
of  the  neighing  horse  in  Herodotus,  III.  85.) 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  The  city  of  Babylon  recaptured  only 
^r  a  siege  of  more  than  20  months.  (Self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus^ 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.) 

(18  (?).  Afterwards  Danus  suppressed  revolts  which  had  broken 
oat  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (in  Media,  Persia,  Parthta, 
etc.),  and  conquered  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

^  Acoordlnff  to  Bruffsoh,  527. 

'  See  OD  this  point  Bnutsch,  ffist.  of  Egypt,  II.  289  ff.,  who,  by  the 
fmiogy  of  the  Api,  showed  the  improliability  oi  the  storv* 
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513  (?).    Unsnooessfiil  expedition  of  Dariua  i^ainst  the  Beythiau 
with  a  land  force  of  700,000  men.    The  fleet  of  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  was  conducted  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
Bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus,    Bridge  over  the  Ister 
(Danube).    After  an  aimless  advance,  lack  of  provisions  in- 
duced a  retreat  (Herodotus,  IV.  130  seq.).    iJarku  rescued 
by  the  faithfulness  of  Histueus  of  Miletus  (against  the  advice 
of  MUtiades  of  Athens,  tyrant  in  the  Chersonese).    Thracia 
made  subject  to  Persia.     Cyrene  conquered  by  a  force  sent 
from  Egjrpt. 
8u8a,  in  Susiana,  since  the  time  of  Darius  the  principal  residence 
of  the  ''Great  King"  (/3a<riAc^r  rQy  ficurtK^w,  f^y^s  /3ao-iXc^>    Pers. 
Khshayathiya-Khshayathiyandfj^y  whence  the  modem  Persian  Shahin- 
shah).    EcbatSna  in  Media  was  the  summer  residence.    Erection  of 
a  new  royal  palace  at  Persepolis  in  Persis,  where  ruins  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  at  Sosa.    At 
Persepolis,  too,  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Divine  worship  paid  to  the  king,  the  satis&uition  of  whose  wants 
was  the  final  purpose  of  the  state.  Maintenance  of  a  eostly  court, 
with  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Construction  of  ereat  militair  roads. 
Completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  Eamessu 
II.  had  be^un  and  Neku  had  continued  (p.  5).     EstaUishment  of 

fostal  stations,  of  course  only  for  the  carriage  of  royal  messages. 
Hvision  of  the  empire  into  20  (?)  satrapies,  each  under  a  satrap 
(Persian  Khshatra-paH,  i.  e.  "  lord  of  the  province "),  with  xegal 
accommodation  in  palaces  surrounded  by  extensive  geurdens  (Pora- 
disice).  Subject  cities  or  tribes,  and  indeed  whole  nations^  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  separate  administration,  under  native  though  de- 
pendent princes. 

500-494.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  incited  by  Hts- 
tkeus  of  Miletus,  who  had  been  accused  to  Darius  and  sum- 
moned to  Susa,  and  his  son-in-law  Aristagdras,  With  the 
assistance  of  AOiens  and  Eretria,  Sardes  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  lonians,  defeated  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
abandoned  by  their  allies  from  Athens  and  Eretria;  their  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  lonians  were 
again  reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  Milesians,  by  command  of 
iMrius,  were  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

49^-490.  War  of  Darius  against  the  European  Greeks  ^.  56). 
Great  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  against  Greece.  Ba- 
volt  among  the  Egyptians. 

485.     Death  of  Darius.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

485-465.     Xerxes  I.  (Hfpiijs,  Pers.  Khshayarsha), 

480.  War  against  Greece  (p.  58).  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  mur- 
dered by  Artahdnus,  captain  of  the  body-guard.  The  second 
son  of  Aerxes, 

465-424.  Artazerzes  L  (Pers.  Artachshatra),  called  Mcucp^x^ip,  Lotk- 
gimdnus,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

462-455.    Second  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  IndrOs,  assisted  hf 
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file  AtJienians,  suppressed  by  the  satrap  Me^dbyzus  (Amyr* 
tmis  alone  maintained  himself  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
Wars  with  the  Greeks  (p.  63).  Beginning  of  the  internal  de- 
cay of  the  Persian  empire.  Kevolts  of  the  satraps.  Merce- 
nary troops.     The  son  of  Artaxerxes, 

424.  Xerxes  II.,  after  ruling  one  month  and  a  half,  was  murdered, 
by  his  brother, 

BogdianuB,  who  after  six  and  a  half  months,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  Ochusy  who  reigned  under  the  name 

424r-405.  Darius  n.,  Nothus:  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Parysdtis,  Third  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  maintained 
their  independence  for  sixty  years  (414-354V 

406-302.  Artazerzes  IL,  Mnernon.  Revolt  ot  his  brother,  the 
younger  Cyrus,  who,  assisted  by  Grecian  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  king  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

40L  Ciprus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cnnaza  in  personal  combat  with  his 
brother. 

400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Xenophon  (AnabSsisy, 

962-^338.  Artazerxes  IIL  Revolt  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians 
suppressed.  Artaxerxes  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Egyp- 
tiui  Bagoas,  who  placed  on  the  throne  the  king's  youngest  son, 

33S-336.  Arses,  whomne  likewise  murdered,  in  order  to  put  a  great- 
grandson  of  Darius  Nothus  in  his  place. 

336-330.  Darius  m.,  Codomannus.  Bagoas  executed  by  poison. 
War  with  Alexander  of  Macedonia  ;  Darius  murdered  by  the 
satrap  Bessus  while  fleeing,  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela 
(331). 

890l  Destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire.  See  Grecian  history, 
^h  period,  p.  74. 

§  8.    PARTHIANS.1    Turanian? * 

Geography:  The  Parthian  enipire  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  InduSf  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Araxes  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  covering  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  having  in  the  main  the 
same  divisions,  as  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  in  many 
ways  an  avowed  imitation.  ParUiia  proper,  the  region  between  the 
Jaxartes,  and  the  desert  of  Iran,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  province  of 
AriOf  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  About 
250.  The  Parthians  revolted  under  the  lead  of  Arsaces,  the  chief  of 

a  tribe  of  the  Dahoe  (Scythians).    The  revolt  succeeding, 
250(?)~247.    Arsaces  L  was  raised  to  the  throne.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Tiridates  as 
247-214.    Arsaces  II.,  who  firmly  established  the  independence  of 

Parthia.    His  son, 
214-196.     Arsaces  m.,  successfully  resisted  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Arsaces  IV.  (Priapatius)  and  Arsaces  V,  (Phraates  /.)  accom- 
plished but  little  of  importance.    The  son  of  the  latter, 

^  BawUnson. 

'  The  use  of  this  name  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  belief  in  the  racial 
Bnity  of  all  the  peoples  to  whom  it  is  applied.  It  denotes  merely  the  mass  of 
i«tka  who  bdonged  neither  to  the  Semitic  nor  to  the  Aryan  family. 
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174-136.    Mithiidates  L,  founded  tihe  Bmpire  of  the  Par- 

thians,  extending  his  sway  over  Media,  Susiana^  I^er^ 
sia,  Babylonia,  Bactri^u  Subject  nations  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  native  kings  in  subjection  to  Partiiia.  The 
Parthian  civilization  was  rude  and  of  a  low  order. 

136-127.  Phraates  n.  {Arsaces  VIL)  repressed  a  revolt  of  Bab^ 
Umia,  but  fell  fighting  against  the  Turanians.  The  incursions 
of  these  nomadic  tribes  became  more  frequent  under  Artabctnus 
(Arsaces  VIII,),  127-124,  who  likewise  fell  in  battle  against 
uiem.  They  were,  however,  effectually  checked  by  Mith- 
ridates  n.  {Arsaces  IX.),  124-^7,  who  also  extended  the 
power  of  Parthia  in  other  directions,  untH  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  Under 
Phraates  III.  (Arsaces  XII.),  69-^,  the  Parthians  first  be- 
came embroiled  with  Rome,  war  with  this  power  breaking  out 
in  54.  Under  Orodes  I.  (Arsaces  XIV.),  54-37,  Expedition 
of  Craasua  (p.  140).  En)edition  of  Antonius,  36,  against 
Phraates  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.).  From  37  b.  c.  to  107  a.  d. 
Parthia  was  ruled  by  a  series  of  ten  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
were  mostly  occupied  with  struggles  ^or  the  succession.  Vol4>^ 
geses  I.,  60-90  ;  Armenia  lost.    An  attempt  made  by 

107-121  A.  D.  ChosroSs  (Arsaces  XXV.)  to  recover  Armenia 
brought  about  the  successful  Parthian  expedition  of  Trajan, 
whose  conquests  were,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  made. 
Vologeses  III.  (Arsaces  XX  VIL),  149-192  A.  d.,  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  M.  Aurelius,  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Parthian.  His  successor,  Vologeses 
IV.,  192-213  A.  D.,  lost  northern  Assyria  to  Rome. 

215-226  A.  D.  ArtabanuB  m.  (Arsaces  XXX.),  last  king  of  Par- 
thia. In  his  rei^  Parthia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Caracalla,  but,  aner  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  Macrinus,  had 
reg^ained  its  former  power,  when  the  empire  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  success  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Persians  under 
Artazerzes,  son  of  Sassan,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Parthian 
monarch.  The  Tatar  empire  was  replaced  by  the  Aryan  king- 
dom of  the  Saasanidae,  or  the  New  Persian  Empire  (22&- 
662  A.  D.  (p.  187). 

§  9.    CHINESE.     Turanian. 

Geography:  China  in  the  broad  sense,  or  the  Chinese  Empire, 
embracing  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  TU}et,  as  well  as  China  proper, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Ydlow 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  China,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Sea  of  China,  Cochin 
China,  Burmah,  W.  by  Kashmir  and  East  Turkestan.  China  (land  of 
the  Seres  among  the  ancients,  Cathay  in  the  Middle  Age),  comprises 
less  than  half  of  the  Chinese  empire,  being  about  1474  miles  long  by 
1355  wide.  Vast  alluvial  plain  and  delta  in  the  N.  E.  Mountamous 
and  hilly  in  south.  Rivers:  Hwang-ho  ( Yellow  River);  Tang-tsze- 
Keang;  Se-keang.    Provinces:  1,  Chxh4i  (or  Pe-chih-li),  with  Peking 
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the  eftpital  of  the  empire;  2,  Kean^-soo,  tlie  most  populous  and  best 
watered  of  the  provinces,  with  the  cities,  Narir-king,  Shang'hai:S,  Gfan- 
houy;  4,  Keangse;  6,  Che-keang,  with  the  city  Ning-po;  6,  Fuh-lceeny 
comprising  the  island  of  Formosa  {Taiwan)  \  7,  Hoo-pih;  8,  HixMian; 
9f  Ho^nan;  10,  Shan-tung  with  the  Tainshan  mountaiu;  11,  Shanse; 
12,  SheiP-8e;  13,  Kannsm;  14,  Sze^huen;  15,  Kwang-tung,  with  the 
eities,  Canton,  il^acao,  Hang-Kong  (properly  Hiang-Jaang) ;  16,  Kuxmg- 
u;  17,  ytm-non;  18,  Kweirchow;  19,  Shing-kmg, 

Religion:  Unoertaintjr  concermng  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese. By  some  writers  it  is  considered  little  higher  than  fetichisn\ 
while  others  see  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  worship  di  Ti,  Their 
reli^n  embraced  a  worship  of  ancestors,  of  deiiied  rulers,  and  of 
saints  generally,  classed  in  antitheses  of  opposing  qualities  (yang  and 
ym),  heaven  and  earth,  male  and  female,  from  whose  interaction 
all  created  beings  sprang.  Ideas  of  future  life  indistinct,  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  System  of  offerings;  never  human  sac- 
rifices. In  the  Mth  century  B.  o.  appeared  the  philosopher  Con- 
looiiis  {K^ung-foo-tsze,  551-478),  who  taught  no  new  theology,  and 
did  not  renaodel  the  old  religion,  but  whose  ethical  code  and  personal 
influence  secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  a  revir 
val,  rather  than  a  reformation,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Enunciation  of 
the  Golden  Rule.^  Contemporary  with  Confucius  was  L&o-tsze,  th« 
author  of  a  system  of  ethical  philosophy,  Taoism,  the  ''way  or  method 
of  Uving  which  men  should  cultivate  as  the  highest  and  purest  devel- 
opment of  their  nature "  (Legge).  At  a  later  time  there  grew  up  a 
mtem  of  gross  and  mystical  superstition,  which  took  the  name  of 
Taoism,  deiiied  Ldo-tsze,  and  became  one  of  the  recognized  religions  of 
the  empire.  Buddhism  introduced  into  China  about  A.  D.  65,  where 
H  has  de&^enerated  into  alow  superstition,  but  still  numbers  many  dev- 
otees ana  has  deeply  affected  the  older  reli^ns.  Begging  priests. 
HohammedaniBm  has  also  its  adherents.  The  common  religion  of 
the  lower  classes  is  the  old  ancestor  and  spirit  worship,  complicated 

S^  the  introduction  of  elements  from  all  the  sects  above  mentioned, 
o  state  religion;  toleration  of  all  faiths. 

Chronology,  l^e  Chinese  re^rd  th£DafieIxe&a8t,aborigines.  For- 
eign scholars  derjjDa  them  from  waJ^ii^u^Z.  baocU  oi  l^tars^  or  from 
WMQpIerof^^e^-and  i^toftgr  India,  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
s^uements  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho, 

The  Chinese  possess  an  intricate  system  of  chronology  which  ear- 
lier writers  trusted  almost  implicitly,  but  which  modem  scholars  have 
severery  criticised.  The  dates  assigned  before  800  b.  c.  are  probably 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Chinese  annalists  place  the  creation  between 
two  and  three  millions  of  years  before  Confucius,  and  divide  the  inter- 
vening space  into  ten  epocns.  In  the  eighth  of  these  are  placed  the  fa- 
mous emperors  Yew-chaou  She  Q*  nest  builder  "),  Suy-jin  She,  the  dis- 
coverer of  fire,  Fuhi,  Chin^ung,  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  Taou, 
who  first  drained  the  valley  of  Hvmng-ho,  These  sovereigns  are  to  be 
regarded  as  largely  mythical,  as  are  the  dynasties  of  Hia  (2205-1766) 
tnd  Bhang  (1766-1123). 

Religions  of  China,  137-139. 
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rll23-255.    Chow  Dynasty.    During  tihe  time  of  this  dynasty 
^  we  reach  historic  ground.     Development  of  a  feudal  system. 

The  imperial  domam  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  empire, ''  Middle  Kingdom."  Un- 
der Sing-wangy  hirth  of  Confucius,  561  B.  c. 

255-206-  Dynasty  of  Tsin,  famous  for  the  energetic 
monarch  Che-^wang-ie  (246-210),  who  extended  the  empire  to 
the  sea,  defeated  the  Mongols,  built  the  Chinese  Wall  (1400 
miles  long,  15-^  feet  h^h,  15-25  feet  broad) ;  213,  CU- 
toangAe  ordered  the  destruction  of  many  thousand  historical 
and  philosophical  books. 

206  B.  G.-221  A.  D.  Dynasties  of  East  and  West  Han. 
Brilliant  period  of  Chinese  history.  Thfi.4MrHreiL4jf  the 
feudal Jordslimited,  the  empire  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened^ and  ^xtenSed"  ~  iv  es  tw  ard  to  Russian  Turkestan, 
Conquest  of  northern  Corea  (109  A.  D.).  Annexation  of 
Hainan.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
confusion. 

•221-265  A.  D.  Epoch  of  the  Three  Blingdoma:  TFist,  in  the  north; 
Wu,  in  the  east;  and  Shuh,  in  the  west.  Wuti,  265  A.  D.,  re- 
united a 'large  part  of  the  empire  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Tsirty  but  the  country  soon  relapsed  into  a  divided  state,  which 
continued  until 

'  590  A.  D.  ITang-Elan,  prince  of  Suy^  in  the  northern  king- 
dom of   Wei,  extending  his  conquests  southward,  united  the 

^  ^  .  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Suy. 

§10.    JAPANESE.    Turanian, 

Geography:  The  Japanese  ^  empire,  Dai  Nippon,  is  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  opposite  Corea,  Man- 
churia, and  Amur.  It  comprises  four  large  islands:  Kiushiu;  Shihh 
hH;  Hondo,^  or  Honshiu,  the  principal  island;  Yezoj  and  some  three 
thousand  small  islands.'  Nature  of  the  country,  rocky,  mountainous, 
volcanic.  Highest  mountain,  Fusiyama  (12,000  ft.),  m  the  centre  of 
the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  Kivers  numerous  but  small;  among  the 
largest:  Tone-gatoa,  Shinano-gatDa,  Kwd-gawa,  Ti-gawa,  Lake  Bivja 
in  Hondo.     Principal  cities:  Kioto,  Yedo,  or  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Osaka. 

Religion:  The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  bears  the  native 
name  of  Kami-ruMnichi,  "  the  way  of  the  gods,  but  is  better  known 
abroad  by  the  Chinese  term  Shinto.  It  consisted  of  a  theology  which 
comprised  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  mikados,  many  deified  mortals,  ani- 

1  Japan  (Ztpnngu  in  the  Middle  Age)  is  a  name  given  to  the  empire  by 
foreigners.     It  is  probably  of  Chinese  origin. 

2  This  is  the  name  recently  applied  to  the  main  island  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment; previously  the  Japanese  had  no  name  for  this  island.  Nippon,  tta 
name  frequently  given  it  bv  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  the  whole  empire. 

<  Saghalin  was  given  to  Russia  m  1875  in  exchange  for  the  Kurile  islands 
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mals,  plants,  and  natural  objects,  and  of  a  ritoal  for  the  worship  of 
these  deities.  The  chief  command  of  the  religion  was  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  mikado.  It  had  no  moral  code. 
It  was  emphatically  a  state  religion,  and  was  often  used  as  a  political 
engine.  In  552  A.  D.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  where 
it  spread  rapidly.  Development  of  a  score  or  more  of  sects.  (Among 
others  Shin^huj  which  teaches  salvation  by  faith  in  Buddha.)  Bud- 
dhism for  a  time  overshadowed  the  older  religion,  but  the  present 
government  has  fully  reinstated  the  Shinto  faith. 

Chronology:  The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  uncertain.  They  in- 
vaded the  islands  from  Asia,  and  1 1H14111 11  d  tlinii^frmii  ths  livagii 
-^*»Pffi  whoni-they  found  there.  The  present  Japanese  are  certaiiuy 
a  mixed  race,  containing  Turanian  and  Malay  elements. 

While  the  mythical  history  of  Japan  comprises  a  dynasty  of  gods, 
followed  by  a  aynasty  of  rulers  descended  from  the  sun-goddess,  and 
who  are  sometimes  assigned  reigns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
each,  the  earliest  date  of  what  is  believed  in  Japan  to  be  authentic 
history  is  660  b.  c;  the  dates  are  probably  untrustworthy  imtil  much 
later. 

660-585  B.  c.  Jimmu  Tenno,^  the  first  Mikado,^  being 
the  5th  in  descent  from  the  sun-goddess.  He  was  leader  of 
the  invasion,  and  conquered  Kiushiu,  Shihoku,  and  a  part  of 
the  main  island.  Jimmu  is  regarded  bv  many  foreign  scholars 
as  a  mythical  character.  He  was  the  founder  of  an  unbrokenX 
dynasty,  of  which  the  reigning  mikado,  Mutsu-Hito,  is  the  122d/ 
(123d  counting  Jingu)  sovereign.  Thfi  10th  mihn^^j  ffnjln 
(97-^  B.  c.)  introduced  reforms,  reorganized  the  adniinistra- 
tion  of  the  empire  "and  gcueiull^  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  fal^^^^UT!^  openad-with-  Como.  Succeeding  em- 
perors continued  the  war  with  the  native  Ainos,  who  were 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  north.  Especially  famous  is 
the  reign  of  tli»4S4h  mih»do, 

71-130  A.  D.  JCIeiko,  whose  more  famous  son,  Tamato-Dake,  **  the 
warlike,"  conquered  the  great  eastern  plain,  the  KoantO,  The 
14th  mikado,  Chinai,  dying  suddenly,  was  succeeded  by  his  wife 
the  renowned 

201-269  A.  D.  Jingu-Kogo,  sometimes  called  the  15th  mikado,  al- 
though never  formally  crowned.  She  suppressed  a  rebellion 
in  Kiushiuy  and  herself  l^d.4Ui-aimy.to--€WiBa,  which  she  re- 
duced to  submission.  ]5^1omatic  relations  with  China.  Her 
son  and  successor, 

270-310  A.  D.    Qjin,  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  still  worshipped  as 

'  His  true  name  was  Kan-vamaUhiiDare-hiko-no^miioto,  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  characterfif  tne  long  native  names  of  gods  and  emperors  were 
transcribed  into  the  shorter  Chinese  equivalents.  It  also  became  customary  for 
tbe  mikados  to  receive  after  death  a  aifferent  name  from  that  which  they  had 
borne  while  living.  The  first  mikado  received  the  name  Jimmu,  *' spirit  of 
war/*  to  which  was  joined  one  of  the  official  titles  of  the  mikado,  Tennd,  **■  lord 
0*  heaven.** 

•  Mikado,  the  most  general  title  of  the  emperors,  ia  derived  either  from  Mi 
^booorable,"  and  Kado,  **gate"  (compare  **  Sublime  Porte,**  and  "Pharaoh^ 
^  It  note  8),  or  from  Mtha,  ''great,**  and  to,  *'  place.*' 
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the  god  of  war.  Introduction  of  Chinese  liteTatoie  and  oiril- 
yrisaltiony  which  at  this  date  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese. 
f  From  this  time  to  the  sixth  oentnrj  the  annak  of  Japan  are 
\marked  by  no  great  events. 

B.   WESTERN  PEOPLES. 

§  1.    CELTS.    Aryan, 

Celts,  or  Kelts,  is  the  name  eiven  to  that  race  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  historv,  occupied  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  The^  be- 
longed to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  if  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
that  family  be  accepted,^  were  the  first  branch  to  enter  upon  the 
westward  migration. 

a.    Continental  Celts.    Gauls. 

Geography:  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  (59-51), 
Gaol,  or  that  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  CAts  (KcXro/)  or 
Gatds  (rd\\oi)y  was  divided  among  three  great  groups  of  tribes: 
Belgians,  dwelling  between  the  lower  Rhine,  the  forest  of  Ardennes^ 
the  Mame,  and  Seine,  This  people  have  been  claimed  as  Teutons, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  assigns  them  to  the  Celts.^  Tribes : 
Remi,  Suessiones,  Nervii^  Menapit,  Gaula,^  dwelling^  between  the 
Seine,  Mame,  middle  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne.  Tribes :  In  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  (Sequand):  Parisii  (with  the  city  Lutetia  Parisi- 
arum,  now  Paris),  Sendnes  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  {Liger)  : 
Namnetes,  TurSnes,  Camutes,  Boii,  ^dui,  Avemi;  W.  of  the  Seine : 
Treviri;  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone :  Sequani,  Allobroges. 
The  Aquitaniana,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  not 
i)elts,  but  Iberians.    In  Switzerland:  Helvetii,  Vindelici. 

Religion :  Soon  after  the  conquest  the  theology  of  the  Gauls  was 
largely  superseded  and  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
gods.  Little  is  therefore  known  of  the  pure  Celtic  religion,  whose 
nature  has  consequently  become  a  favorite  subject  for  mspute.  It 
was  a  pantheism,  which  had  its  cycle  of  great  gods,  its  local  divin- 
ities, its  deifications  of  forests,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Among  the 
great  gods  are  the  following,  with  their  Roman  equivalents  :  Bormo, 
Grannus  (ApcUo),  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Damona  :  Segomo, 
CanntUus  (Mars),  with  the  goddess  Nemetonia;  Belisama  {Minerva  f); 
Taramicus  {Jupiter),  Complicated  and  imposing  ceremonial,  con- 
ducted bv  the  Dmids,  or  priests,  who  were  accorded  at  least  equal 
honors  with  the  nobles.  They  did  not  form  an  hereditary  class,  but 
were  recruited  from  the  people.     Exemption  from  military  service 

1  See  Introduction. 

3  The  Belgians  are  also  claimed  as  non-Aryans,  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Aauitanians. 

8  Dahn,  Urgesch,  d.  Germ.  III.  26,  note  9. 

^  In  spite  of  CseHar's  statement  that  the  Gauls  were  called  Celtft  in  their  own 
language,  the  two  names  are  not  c/>nsidered  synonymous.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Gallic  tribes  formed  a  division  distinct  from* the  Celtic  tribes  (using  Celt  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  inhabitant  of  Graul).  The  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  dimw 
the  geographical  boundary  between  them. 
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and  tmxes.    Use  of  writiiig,  with  Greek  alphabet.    Ezereise  of  jiiri»- 
diction.     Human  sacrifices. 

CiviliJBation :  That  the  Celts  of  Ganl  had  reached  quite  an  ad- 
vanced stage  ol  civilization  ^  is  clear  from  the  readiness  with  which 
tbe^  accepted  the  higher  civilization  of  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that 
their  social  state  as  depicted  by  Caesar  exhibits  a  degeneracy  which 
was  not  seen  again  in  northern  Europe  until  the  decay  of  the  Neu&- 
trian  state  under  the  Merowingians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  A.  D. 
Chronology:  Before  the  conquest  the  history  of  the  Celts  of 
Gaul  is  the  history  of  their  collisions  with  the  southern  nations. 

The  Celtic  migration  was  slow,  and  large  bodies  were  left  behind 
at  various  pointe,  as  in  Bohemia  and  tkroughout  Germany,  where 
many  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  survived  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
According  to  some  writers  the  Celts  immigrated  in  two  bands,  the 
Gmdeiic  or  Gadhelic  Celts  being  the  more  northerly,  and  the  Bry^ 
tkonic  or  Cymric  Celts  the  more  southerly ;  this  is  but  a  surmise. 
Not  earlier  than 

2000.  The  Celts  reached  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  Their 
principal  settlements  were  made  in  central  France.  They 
here  attained  their  highest  culture,  and  from  this  point 
detachments  went  forth  to  conquer  new  lands.  There  were 
four  principal  emigrations. 

1.  To  the  British  Isles.    Date  unknown.    See  p.  36. 

2.  To  Spain,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Aerian  inhabitants 
and  formed  the  CeUiberians,  Celte  in  Spain  were  known  to  Herodo- 
tus in  the  fifth  century  b.  o. 

3.  To  Northern  Italy.  The  legendary  history  of  Rome  places 
this  event  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  600  B.  o. 
Tribe  followed  tribe  until  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  was  occupied 
CGalUa  Cigalpind),  Tribes  :  Bituriges  (Milan),  Cenomani  (Brescia  and 
Verooa)>  ^^  (Bolo^ia),  <S>6nones  (coast  between  Rimini  and  Ancona). 
390.    Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Senones  under  their  BrenntUf  i.  e. 

military  leader. 
283.    Extermination  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans ;  defeat  of  the 

Boii  on  the  Vadimonian  lake. 
238.    General   league  of  Cisalpine  Grauls  against  Rome.    Defeat 

of  the  league  at  Telamonf  225.    Capture  of  Milan  by  Scipio. 

Formation  of  Roman  colonies  at  Piacentia,  Creimona,  MuHna» 

In  the  second  Punic  War,  Hannibal  induced  the  Gauls  to 

take  up  arms,  but  in  the 
193.    Battle  of  Mntina,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Boii  was  broken 

and  northern  Italy  was  rapidly  Romanized. 

4.  To  Qreece  and  Asia  Bfinor.  In  278  a  band  of  Gauls  under  a 
Bremms  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  a  futile  attack  upon 
Delphi,  the  survivors  made  their  way  by  land  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
Chey  settled  in  the  interior,  and  gave  their  name  to  Galatia. 

^  Th€  i4Affe  of  development  in  civilization  attained  by  ancient  peoples  must 
be  largely  detennined  by  the  degree  of  complexity  found  in  their  social  and 
political  Bvstems.  In  our  day,  when  material  comforts  and  conveniences  form 
t  so  much  lareer  part  of  the  popular  idea  of  civilization  than  they  ever  did 
More,  it  k  w«U  to  remember  this  in  judging  the  civilizations  that  are  gone. 
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Of  the  Celto  of  Ganl  little  is  known  until  the  Roman  conquest 
Some  time  before  this,  it  is  probable,  the  pressure  of  the  Teutonie 
migration  had  made  itself  f^t  in  the  west,  but  the  details  of  the 
conflicts  are  unknown.  Celts  and  Teutons  became  here  and  there 
Interspersed,  but  in  general  the  Rhine  was  the  boundary.  About 
125-121,  the  Romans  conquered  Southern  Gaul  and  miade  it  a 
province  {Gallia  Narhonensis),  While  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Cimbri 
may  not  be  admitted  without  question,  it  is  certain  that  Qallie  tribes 
played  a  considerable  part  in  that  great  invasion  of  Italy  (113-101). 

58-51.  Conquest  of  Gkiul  by  Cadsax  (p.  138),  after 
which  the  hbtory  of  Gaul  belongs  to  that  of  Rome. 

b.    Celts  of  the  British  Isles. . 

BRITAIN. 

Geography :  The  island  of  Britain  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  English  Channel^  W.  by  St,  George^s  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  North 
Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  It  falls  into  three  geographical 
divisions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  later  political  divisions.  I. 
The  extreme  north,  beyond  the  deep  indentations  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  mountainous  and  barren,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes  (Loch  Ness,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond),  and  sharply 
cut  coasts  on  the  west.  II.  The  southern  and  eastern  portion  :  hilly 
in  the  N.  and  W. ;  on  the  E.  a  broad  plain,  well  water^  and  fertile. 
Eastern  rivers :  Number  (Ouse,  Trent),  Witham,  WeUand,  Nen,  OusCf 
running  through  a  broad  fen-land  into  the  Wash,  Thames,  Western 
rivers  :  Severn,  Mersey,  Island  of  Wight,  In  early  times  the  greater 
part  of  this  plain,  the  modem  England,  was  covered  with  forests, 
of  which  scanty  traces  remain.  The  Andredsweald  covered  a  large 
part  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  north  of  the  Thames  a 
nuge  forest  extended  nearly  to  the  Wash,  of  which  Epping  and  Hak^ 
auk  forests  formed  a  part.  The  fens  about  the  Wash  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now.  III.  The  broad  western  promontory  of 
Wales,  mountainous  with  small  rivers.    Island  of  Angtesea, 

Religion  and  Civilization :  The  Celts  of  Britain  were  ruder  than 
their  brethren  of  Gaul,  and  never  reached  the  same  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  continental  Celts  in  cus- 
toms and  religion.    Druids.    Bards. 

History,  a.  Mythical:  Inordinate  pride  of  ancestry,  a  fertile  im- 
agination, and  an  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  classical  history  en* 
abled  the  British  bards  and  priestly  historians  to  compose  for  their 
race  a  mythical  past,  unique  in  its  extent,  its  detail,  and  its  disregard 
of  time  and  space.  Gaul  was  colonized  by  Meschish,  son  of  Jc^het, 
son  of  Noah,  about  1799  (Anno  Mundi)  under  the  name  of  Samothes. 
Meschish  ruled  Gaul  109  years,  when  he  conquered  Britain  in  1908 
(a.  m.)  and  reigned  over  both  countries  47  years.  He  was  followed 
by  six  sovereigns  of  his  race,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh, 
Lucius,  2211  A.  M.,  Britain  was  wrested  from  his  rule  by  Albion,  a 
descendant  of  Ham,    He  and  his  successors  reigned  over  Britain 
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waidi  2896  A.  M.  or  1108  B.  c,  when  the  line  of  Japhet  reooyered  the 
island  in  the  person  of  Brute «  great-grandson  of  j^neas  of  Troy. 
Bmte  built  Troynouant,  afterwards  LvuTs  Taum,  Londcm,  He  was 
followed  by  his  descendants,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Bladud, 
founder  of  Bath,  Leir  (841-791),  Ferrex  and  Porrex  (496-491),  with 
whom  his  line  expired.  Britam  for  a  time  divided  into  iive  king- 
doms, was  finally  reunited  under  Malmucius  DunvxUl,  the  son  of 
Cloten  king  of  ComwaU  (441-401),  whose  son  Brennus  left  his  island 
home  to  sack  Rome,  assault  Delphi,  and  found  the  kingdom  of 
GoUuiaJ^  Among  the  successors  of  Malmucius  were  Coill  (160-140). 
Pyrrhtts  (66-64),  and  Lud  (who  in  some  mysterious  manner  began 
to  reign  in  69)  Cassivelaunus  (expedition  of  Caesar),  Cymheline  (19 
B.  C.-16  A.  D.),  Caractacus,  Vortigem  (445-456  (486)  A.  d.).  Arthur 
(508-5^).  Finally  the  list  merges  in  the  historical  line  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Wales. 

6.  Probable.  The  Britons  of  historic  times  were  Celts  who  came 
to  the  island  from  Graul  at  two  periods.  The  first  invasion  was  very 
early,  and  the  invaders  were  Celts  of  the  Goidelic  (Gadhelic)  or 
nar&^tn  branch.  From  the  testimony  of  sepulchral  monuments  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Celts  found  two  races  in  Britain :  a  small, 
dark-haired  race,  perhaps  of  Iberian  stock,  and  a  large  light-haired 
race  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Goidelic  Celts  conquered  without 
exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  held  the  land  many  cen- 
tories,  until  a  new  invasion  of  continental  Celts  occurred.  This  time 
it  was  the  Brythordc  or  Cymric  Celts  of  the  southern  stock,  who  crossed 
the  channel,  probably  not  very  long  before  the  expedition  of  Csesar, 
and  disposseased  their  kinsmen  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Tribes  :  Cantii,  the  most  civilized,  AttrebcUiif  Bdgaif 
Damnaniif  Silures,  Trinobantes,  Iceni,  BriganteSy  etc. 

The  ancients  received  their  first  direct  knowledge  of  Britain  from 
Pytheaa  of  Massilia,  who  landed  on  the  island  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  That  the  Phcenicians  ever  visited  Britain  is  doubted  by  English 
•cholars,  who  contend  that  they  obtained  their  tin  either  from  the 
rivers  of  Gaul,  or  from  the  Gallic  tribes  who  imported  it  from 
Britain.     With 

55-54  B.  0.  The  two  expeditions  of  CaBsar,  the  actual 
history  of  Britain  begins.  The  efEect  of  the  invasions  was 
transitory. 

43  A.  D.  Claudius  began  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  earnest,  and  his 
generals  reduced  the  country  south  of  the  Avon  and  Severn. 

58.    Bevolt  of  Boadicea,  leader  of  the  Iceni ;  her  defeat. 

78-85.  Agricola,  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian,  carried  the  Roman 
arms  far  into  Scotland  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  a  defense  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  north.  Henceforward  Britannia  formed  a  tolerably  quiet 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  fortresses,  towns  and  vUlas 
covered  its  soil  in  profasion. 

121.    Hadrian  built  a  waU  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.    In 

^  Brennus  killed  himself  after  the  repulse  from  f>eiphij  his  army  settled  in 
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139.    Antoninua  strengthened  the  wall  of  Agricola.    In  210  Severut 

added  new  defenses  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
180.    Legendary  conversion  of  Lucius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  to 

Cluistianity,  after  which  the  new  religion  spread  throu&^h- 

out  the  country,  a  church  was  organized  and  bishoprics  founded 

at  Canterbury  and  York  (.♦). 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  its  power  in  Britain  declined.  Troops 
were  withdrawn  to  assist  in  defending  the  continental  borders,  or  in 
supporting  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  crown.  During  the 
thim  century  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  north  grew 
more  and  more  severe,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  su&red 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates.  Cownt  of  the 
Saxon  Shore,^  uie  officer  in  charge  of  the  coast  between  the  Wash 
and  Southampton  water,  which  was  most  exposed  to  these  ravages. 
From 
286-294  Britain  was  independent  under  Cerausiua,  who  proclaimed 

himself  emperor  oi  Britain. 
360.    Scots  from  Ireland  ravaged  the  western  shores. 

410.  Honoriua  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  legions  left  Britain  to  her  own  resources.  A 
period  of  civil  cussension  and  exposure  to  foreign  inroads  f<d^ 
lowed,  broken  by  the 

411.  *' Alleluia  Victory  "  of  the  Britons  accompanied  by  Su  Ger^ 
manus,  over  the  Pkts,  Finally  the  king  of  the  DamnonO^ 
Vortigem  {Guorthigen),  either  by  usurpation  or  election,  ob- 
tained the  sovereifi^tv  over  a  large  part  of  the  island,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  invited  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  conquer- 
ors (p.  176). 

IRELAND. 

Geography :  Lying  W.  of  Britain,  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  the  North  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St,  George^s  Channel;  on  all 
>ther  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  It  is  a  low  plain,  fringed  with 
Ailly  tracks  upon  the  coast ;  abounding  in  lakes  (Lough  Corriby  L. 
Mask,  L.  Erne,  L.  Neagh,  Lakes  of  KiUamey,  L.  Dearg,  L.  Ree),  and 
livers  (JBoyne,  Liffey,  Barrow,  Blacktoater,  Shannon), 

Religion  and  Civilization:  In  Ireland  as  in  Britain  we  find 
Celtic  inhabitants,  Celtic  religion,  and  Celtic  culture,  but  both  in 
a  still  more  primitive  form  than  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be,  the  Celts  of  Ireland  were  the  best  representatives  of 
primitive  Aryan  civilization.    Druids,    Bards, 

History:  Again  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  vast  mass  of 
very  valuable  tradition  mingled  with  a  great  amount  of  priestly  in- 
vention. The  Irish  historical  books  speak  of  five  invasions  of  Ire- 
land.   I.  Partholan  led  a  force  from  central  Greece,  which  ruled 

1  Comes  Litorit  Saxonid  per  Britanniam,  An  attempt  has  been  made  (Lap- 
penberg,  Kemble)  to  show  that  this  name  indicates  the  settlement  of  Saxons 
upon  this  shore  long  before  the  Teutonic  conquest  What  people,  it  has  been 
asked,  would  name  a  portion  of  their  country  after  its  worst  enemies  ?  A  ref- 
erence to  our  **  Indian  Frontier,"  b^  which  is  meant  land  held  by  the  whttef 
but  molested  by  Indians,  might  dispel  this  objection.  The  argument  from 
coinage  is  stronger,  but  on  the  whole  the  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be 
proved. 
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Ireland  300  years,  and  >iien  died  of  the  plagae,  and  were  sncceeded 
by  11.  Neined«  from  Scythia,  who  also  died  of  the  plague.  III.  Fir- 
bolcpB,  who  came  mider  five  chiefs  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  lY.  The  Tuatha  D^  Danann,  of  the  race  of  Nemed,  who 
defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  the  Firholgs,  V.  Milesiana  or 
Scots  who  under  Galam,  son  of  Breogan,  came  from  Spain,  and 
conquering  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  divided  Ireland  among  the  sons 
and  other  relatives  of  Galam.  The  ancestry  of  Galam  goes  back 
to  Noah.  The  historical  interpretation  of  these  legends  seems  at 
present  !x>  be  that  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  GovdeLic  Celts  (jCruithni,  Picts) ; 
in  the  east  and  centre  by  British  and  Belgic  tribes  (Cymric\  and  in 
the  southwest  (Munster)  by  a  people  of  southern  extraction  (JLhe- 
riaiuf).  Between  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  thus  established 
incessant  war  prevailed,  with  the  details  of  which  the  legendary  his- 
tory is  filled.  Tuathal  (died  160  A.  d.\  a  powerful  king  who  reigned 
over  Leinster  and  Meath,  and  warrea  with  the  rival  kingdom  or 
kingdoms  in  Munster,  is  probably  historic.  Irish  Invasions  of  Brit- 
ain: Settlements  in  Wales,  Devon,  and  Colmwall,  and  especially  in 
the  north.  Ireland  was  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded,  by  the 
Romans,  though  Aericola  had  plaimed  an  Irish  expedition.  The 
Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  the  fifth  century.  PaUadius^ 
sent  to  Ireland,  431  A.  d.,  died  soon  after.  St.  Patrick  {Succath  or 
Maun),  took  up  the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Establishment  of  numerous  monasteries,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury attained  wide  renown  for  the  learning  of  their  members. 

§2.    GRECIAN  HISTORY.    Aryan. 

6EOQRAFHICAL  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  OBEECE. 
See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquus,  Tab.  V  and  VI. 

Hie  peninsula  of  Qreeoe  (Hellas,  ^  *£\x^)  bounded  N.  hjjl£acea^ 
donia  and  lUyria,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  (£.  mare  Mgceumy 
i^jnate  Myrtaum  and  mare  Crettcum,  W.  mare  Ionium),  is  divided  into 
four  principal  regions  :  Peloponnesus,  Central  Greece,  Thessaly, 
ZSpims. 

A.  Peloponnesus  (4i  zitXoirSvpria'os,  Island  of  Pelops),  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  washed  on  the 
N.  by  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts :  1.  Aohaia,  formerly  inhabited  by  lonians,  in  twelve  com- 
munities, or  cantons.  ^^fefflL,  capital  of  the  confederacy,  Pa/(m 
2.  Zais  or  Zneia,  in  .£^c  oi^dect,  Vdlis,  drained  by  the  Alphius  an3. 
Penius.  It  is  subdivided  into  Elis  Proper,  or  Hollow  Elis:  Elis 
and  its  harbor  Cyllene,  Pisatis  :  (Xj/ma^  not  a  city  but  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  a  walled  grove  (^A\ris),  with  places  for  games,  altars,  and  va- 
rioas  building  and  Triphylia.  3.  Messenia :  Pylos^  the  home  of 
Nestor,  opposite  the  islaiid  of  Sphacteria,  Messene,li\}jlt  in  369  b.  c, 
the  hill  fortresses  of  Ithame  and  Ira,  4.  Laoonia  (AetKotvtK^j,  with 
tlie  mountain  range  of  TaygStus,  ending  in  the  promontory  Tsen&rus  : 
SggBSUM^pMfTii),  on  the  right  buik  of  the  EurQtas ;  north  of  Sparta, 
WeUash;  on  the  coMt  Belos,  and  Gyihium  the  harbor  of  Sparta* 
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5.  Argolia  (rh  "Apyos,  ^  *Apye(a)  comprised  many  cantons,  politioally 
independent  of  one  another :  Argos,  with  its  harbor  Naupfla,  on  the 
gulf  of  Argolis,  near  by  Tiryns,  with  Cyclopean  walls,  Hermidnef 
Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  on  the  Saronicus  sinus;  inland,  Mycence  with 
Cyclopean  structures.  The  Lion  Gate,  the  so-called  Treasure  House 
oi  Atreus.  6.  Phliasia  :  Phlius.  7.  Corinthia  :  C^jizt^^ formerly 
Ephpra  with  its  citadel  Acrocorinthus,  8.  Sioyonia:  Siaffon-i^ucvd^v), 
9.  Arcadia,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  interior,  with  the  rang^es 
Cyllene  and  Erymanthus  on  the  borders  of  Achaia;  Mantmec^  Teffea, 
Megalopdtisy  the  latter  founded  in  370.  ~ 

mtral  Greece,^  also  divided  into  nine  districts:  1.  Megari% 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  belonging  ethnographically  and  politi- 
cally to  Peloponnesus:  Megdra,  and  its  harbor  Niscea,  2.  Attica 
(*ATTtK^)  with  the  mountains  PamBs,  BrUissus  {Pentelicus),  Hymettus^ 
and  the  promontory  of  SunXum,  the  rivulets  Cephissus  and  Ilissus. 
Athens  ('Ad^i^ou)  with  the  Acropdlis  (Propyloea,  Parthenon^  Erech^ 
iheion),  the  fortified  harbor  of  Pirosus  (Ilei/Kue^s),  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  Long  Walls  (rck  iMKpk  relxn  *  '''^  iric4\ri),  the  two  mumpoitant 
harbors  Munychla  and  Zea  and  the  open  bay  of  Phaleron,  which  served 
as  a  roadstead.  Attic  demes  :  Eleusis,  Mar&thon,  Decdea,  Phyle,  etc. 
3.  BcBOtia,  with  Mts.  HeUcouy  and  Cithasrony  Lake  CopaiSy  traversed 
by  the  Cephissus;  Thebes  (hrrdwv\os^f  with  its  citadel  the  CadnUa; 
Thespice;  Leuctra ;  PkUasce,  which  separated  itself  very  early  from 
the  Bceotian  league  and  allied  itself  with  Athens  ;  Haliartus,  Conmea, 
OrchomSnos.  On  the  coast;  Aulis,  DeHum,  and,  not  far  distant,  Tan- 
Agra,  4.  Phocis:  At  the  base  of  Mt.  PamassuSy  Delphi  (AcX^), 
with  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  CrisscL,  with  its  harbor, 
Cirrha ;  ElatSa.  5.  Eastern  Looris  :  (Aoxpol  ^^oi),  for  a  time  di- 
vided by  a  part  of  Phocis  into  the  southern  region  of  the  Opnntian 
Loorians  with  the  town  Opus,  and  the  normem  of  the  Epicne- 
midi£Ui  Locrians  (i.  e.  they  who  dwell  on  the  mountain  of  Cnemis) 
with  the  town  Thronium,  6.  Western  LooriB  (Aoic/>oi  ktnriptoh  called 
by  the  other  Grecians  AoKpoi  o(6\ai,  <<the  stinking").  Amphisaa^ 
JSaupactus.  7.  Doris  (Avf/s),  between  the  mountains  (Eta  and  Par* 
nassusy  the  country  of  a  small  body  of  Dorians,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  remained  in  the  north,  called  from  its  four  unim- 
portant villages,  the  Tetrapolis,  8.  iBtoUa,  CalydSn,  Pleurony  and 
Thermum  (afterwards  the  place  where  the  assembly  met  at  the  time 
of  the  ^tolian  league).  9.  Acamania,  with  the  promontory  Actium; 
Stratus,  near  the  river  Achelaus,  ( AxeA^os)  which  separates  Acama' 
nia  from  JEtolia.  « 

C.  Thei^aly,  wi^terfiiiy  the  Pmeus  (valley  of  Tempe),  with  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus  in  tie  Wron  the  border  of  Epvrus;  in  the 
S.  Othrys;  in  the  E.  Pelion,  Ossa;  in  the  N.  Olympus  and  the  CamlM- 
nian  mountains.^  Five  divisions  from  S.  to  N.:  1.  Phthiotis,  in  the 
most  southern  part,  Malis,  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  i.  e.  '^  gate  of  the  warm  springs ; "  LaxnXa,  2.  Thessa- 
Uotis,  Pharsdlus,    3.  Pelasgiotis,  Pherai,  Crannon,  Larissa  on  the 

1  The  expression  ffeUas  propria  first  appears  in  the  Roman  period  ;  thfl 
Greeks  never  used  Hellas  for  the  name  of  this  particulai'  part  of  the  countiy* 
3  But  see  Kiepert«  Lehrb.  d,  a.  Geogr.,  §  210,  note  1. 
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FeausuB.     4.  Hestiapotto.     5.  The  eastern  coast  land,  BCagnesla, 
JolcoSf  on  the  Sinus  PagascBus,  Demetrias. 

D.  Epizus.  In  historic  times  inhabited  by  Illyrian  tribes  not  of 
pare  Grecian  blood.  Principal  tribes:  MolosBians,  in  whose  terri- 
tory was  Ambraciaf  not  far  from  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  Dodona 
(oracle  of  Zeus);  ThesprotiaiiB,  Pandosta  on  the  AcMrany  Chao 


■■liiiili  Uy  iinyfil^  from  ThcMfllyj.  the  following 
places  are  to  be  noted:  Pydna,  PeUa,  the  ro^LTTCSidence  since  the 
reign  of  Archelaus  (formerly  jEgae  or  Edessa  enjoyed  this  distinc- 
tion). On  the  peninsula  Chaloidioe:  (HyrUkus,  Po&dcea,  Stagtrus,  In 
Thrace:  Amphipdiis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  PhUippcSy  Ahdera^ 
PerirUhus  (HeracUd),  Byzan^m^  In  the  Thradan  CherBonese: 
Sistos,  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia  Minor. 

Most  important  ialands :  In  the  ^gean  sea :  1,  Crete 
(Kpiirri,  iKordfiiroKis) :  Cnasus  (Gnossus),  and  Gortyn  (a) ;  2,  Thera,  a 
c<^ony  of  Sparta,  itself  mother  city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa  (p.  49), 
Mdos'y  3y  the  12  Cycladee:  Paros,  Naxos,  to  the  north  the  small  Da- 
los  (Mt.  CyrUhuSf  sanctuary  of  Apollo),  Cythnos,  Ceos,  AndroSy  Tenos, 
etc  In  the  Saronic  gulf:  4,  ^gfna  (Afyiva);  5,  SalanUs.  In  the  sea 
of  Euboea;  6,  ZSubcoa  with  the  promontory  of  Artemisium  in  the 
north,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  In  the  Thradan  sea:  7,  Limnos;  8,  Samo^ 
ikrace;  9,  Thasos,  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  N.  to  S.:  10, 
T^edoSf  not  far  from  Ilium  or  Troy,  in  the  district  of  Troas;  11, 
Zxesbos:  MityUne,  Methymnaj  12,  Chios;  13,  iSamos  opposite  the  prom- 
ontory of  MycOle;  14^  Cos;  15,  Rhodes. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
fK^pos),  cities  (originally  Fhcenician,  afterwards  Greek^:  Salamis 
{Sc9uMlem\  Paphos  and  Amathus,  centre  of  the  worship  oi  Aphrodite 
(Venus  Amathusia). 

In  the  Ionian  sea  £rom  S.  to  N.:  1,  Cyihera,  south  of  Laconia,  with 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  2,  Zacynthos;  S,  CephaUenia,  called  by  Homer 
Samos;  4,  Ithaca;  5,  Leucas;  6,  Corcyra  (Kcp/cv/m),  perhaps  the  Scheria 
cf  Homer. 

BEUGION  OF  THE  GBEEKS.^ 

'Die  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  was  a  pantheistic  nature-worship, 
distinguished  among  others  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  deities,  and  their 
intricate  g^radation,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth  of  biographical  detail 
which  the  imagination  of  the  poets  provided  for  them.  _Tlie^great 
fU*pin^  dMiiima^  wiun  1Q  in  .xuiTp^r.  Male  divinities:  Zeus  *'  the 
of  the  s^,  and  ruler  of  all  other  gods  as  well  as  of  men; 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea;  Apollo,  probably  originally  the  highest  god 
of  some  local  district,  the  divinity  of  wisdom,  of  healing,  of  music  and 
poetry,  but  not  until  later  the  sun-god;  Ares,  god  of  war;  Hephcestus, 
god  of  fire,  and  of  work  accomplished  by  the  application  of  fire,  set 
apart  from  the  other  gods  by  his  lameness;  Hermes,  god  of  invention, 
eommercial  skill,  cunning,  bravery.     Female  divinities:  Hera,  con- 

1  BttwUnson.  ReUgiont  of  the  Ancient  World.  Also  (}rote.  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
voL  L;  Onrtius,  Uritch,  Qeseh,  I.  543-60;  456-549  passim. 
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sort  of  Zens;  AthenOy  the  maiden  goddess  spmn^  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  of  housewifery;  Artemis,  god« 
dess  of  hunting,  afterwards  connected  with  the  moon,  as  her  brother 
Phcebus  Apollo,  with  the  sun  ;  AphrodUe,  goddess  of  sensual  love,  prob- 
ably introduced  from  the  East;  Hestia,  goddess  of  fire,  especially  of 
the  hearth-fire  ;  DemeteTf  "  earth-mother,    presiding  over  amcultnre. 

In  the  lower  rank  of  gods  may  be  mentioned:  Dionystiis,  god  of 
wine  and  drunkenness;  Hcuies,  god  of  the  lower  world,  the  UrnceSf 
the  Muses,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  etc.  The  fields  and  forests,  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  Nymphs  and  Hamadryads, 
Naiads  and  Nereids,  while  creatures  of  a  lower  order.  Satyrs  (among 
whom  Pan  rose  to  the  level  of  a  god  of  the  second  rank)  and  monsters 
(^Cyclopes,  Gorgcns,  Centaurs,  etc.)  abounded. 

Beverence  was  also  paid  to  the  heroes,  ideal  representations  of  fa- 
mous men,  real  or  imaginary.  Such  were  Cadmus  (Thebes),  Theseus 
(Athens),  and  Heracles,  the  mostly  widely  known  of  all  (see  p.  45). 

The  gods  were  worshipped  by  invocation,  and  by  sacrifices  offered 
in  accordance  with  a  rigid  ritual  at  altars  which  could  be  im- 

S revised  anywhere.  There  were,  however,  permanent  altars  for  all 
ivinities,  in  temples  where  the  statue  of  the  divinity  was  also  en- 
shrined. These  temples  were  frequently  erected  on  lofty  and  con^ 
manding  sites,  and  upon  their  construction  and  decoration  was  lav- 
ished the  highest  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  Brilliant 
coloring  was  also  employed  upon  the  temples.  Each  family,  tribe 
and  race,  each  city,  district  and  country  had  its  recurring  fes- 
tivals of  special  honor  to  the  gods  (JPanathenoea  at  Athens).  Re- 
ligious festivals  of  all  Greece:  Olympian  (Zeus)  every  fifth  year,  in 
July  or  August,  at  Olympia  in  Elis;  Pythian  (Apollo),  every  fiifth 

f9th)  year,  at  Delphi;  Isthmian  (Neptune),  every  five  years  on  the 
sthmus  of  Corinth;  Nemean,  every  uiird  year,  at  Nemea  in  Arg61is. 
These  festivals  were  the  centre  of  Grecian  national  life.  Amphydio- 
nic  Council,  the  most  important  of  the  Amphyetionics  (p.  51),  a  reli- 
gious conference  which  met  at  Delphi,  and  represented  the  political 
side  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  religion.  Consultation  of  oracles,  for  obtain- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  gods,  especially  at  Delphi,  Mysteries,  or  rites  of 
secret  religious  societies,  the  most  renowned  at  Eleusis.  No  hierarchy 
of  priests;  yet  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sacrifices,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  oracles,  often  attained  great  influence. 
/  Ideas  of  future  life  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  more  advanced 
^minds  among  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  divinity. 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  CAN  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR  EPOCHS. 

X-1104  (?).    I.  Mythical  period  down  to  the  Thessalian  and  Dorian 

migration. 
1104  (?)-500.    II.  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  states.    Period  of  con- 

stitutional  struggles  down  to  the  Persian  wars. 
500-338.     III.  Persian  wars  and  internecine  strife  for  the  hegemony 

down  to  the  loss  of  independence  at  the  battle  of  Chtironia, 
338-146.    lY .  Grseco-Macedonian  or  Hellenistic  period  down  to  the 

subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.    Destruction  qf  Corinth* 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

Mythical  tiine,  down  to  the  Thesaalian  and  Dorian  migration 

(x-1104?).! 

The  Greeks,'  or  as  they  called  themselves  the  Hellenes  CEAAi^ves), 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryeui  family. 

The  Greeks  state  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  their  countiy 
were  the  Pelasgians.  The  meanmg  of  this' name  is  much  disputed. 
According  to  some  scholars  it  denotes  the  band  which  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Italians  and  Hellenes.  Another  view  regards  the 
Pelasgians  and  Hellenes  as  the  same  people,  but  holds  that  the  latter 
name  is  applied  to  those  tribes  which,  *'  endowed  with  peculiar  abil- 
ities and  inspired  with  peculiar  energy,  distinguished  themselves  above 
the  mass  of  a  great  people,  while  they  extended  their  power  within 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,"  '  so  that  their  name  became  in  historic 
•  times  the  one  generally  accepted.  Others,  again,  regard  the  name 
Pdasgian  as  Semitic,  and  so  applied  originally  to  the  Phoenician  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  especiidly  to  the  Minyai  of  Orchdmenos,  and 
afterwards  erroneously  transferred  to  the  lUyrian  aborigines  of 
Epiros,  Acadia,  etc. 

Dodona,  in  Epirus,  with  the  oracle  of  ZeuSy  the  god  of  the  sky, 
was  the  oldest  centre  of  the  Felasgian  life  and  religion.  Remains 
oi  Pelasgian  buildings,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyclopean,  are  found  in 
Tiryns  in  Argdlis,  and  in  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia. 

Our  earliest  historical  information  shows  the  Hellenes  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Of  these  the  Achaeans  were  most  prominent 
during  the  heroic  times,  and  their  name  was  therefore  used  by  Homer 
to  denote  the  entire  race.  In  historic  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Dorians  and  lonians  occupy  the  foreground;  the  other  tribes  are 
then  classed  together  under  the  name  iBolian,  and  the  dialects 
which  were  neither  Dorian  nor  Ionian  are  known  as  ^olian.  The 
following  mythical  genealogy  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  to  have  origmated  at  Delphi. 

Hellen  (son  of  Deucalion) 


iEolus  (L  e.  the  man^-colored)        Dorus         Xuthus  (i.  e.  the  exile) 

s * . 

Ion  Achseus. 

We  have  no  anthentio  information  about  the  manner  of  the  Hel- 
lenic migration  into  Greece.  According  to  one  well-founded  theory, 
a  part  of  the  immigrants,  and  among  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Do** 
mils,  forced  their  way  over  the  Hellespont  into  the  mountainous 
vegion  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  established  themselves  as 
thepkerds  and  tiUers  of  the  land.  Other  bands,  amon^  whom  were  the 
anoestora  of  the  lonians,  having  descended  from  the  highlands  of  Phry- 

^  According  to  Dnnoker,  Hist.  ofAntiq.^  100  years  later. 

•  Griken  (Qrsci,  Tpaucit)  was  the  name  given  to  the  Greeks  by  the  people  of 
Italy;  it  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  or  the  lUyrian  name  for  the  Hellenes 
nceneral. 

*^Ctirtt«8,  GritckUche  Geschichte,  I.  29;  Bitt.  cf  Greece,  N.  T.  1876, 1.  41 
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gia,  \rjf  yf9,j  of  thi^_zallem  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  were  there 
transformed  liito'a  race  oTlssaTTienr'aBd  gittdnatl  j  spread  themselves 
over  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  mainland  of  Greece.^  (The 
fbrmer  formed  the  western,  the  latter,  the  eastern  Greeks). 

Rememhrance  of  the  &ct  that  "^ftfflD  r*" ■  '"■   '     ^  'In  triTilirti' 

tion  fro^  Sn^  YtSJBi  gave  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  stories  about  un- 
authentic immi^rationd.^ 

Cecrops  (vUKpai^Y  according  to  the  original  story  autochthonos 
king  of  Attica,  and  builder  of  the  Cecropla  (Acropolis  of  Athens), 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  identification  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  mythology  which  is  illustrated  by  the  conception  of 
iVieitA, j^oddess  of  Sais,  as  Pallas  Athena  (p.  2),  falsely  represented 
as  an  Egyptian  immigrant  from  Sais. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  cliffs  by  the  Bissus,  which  were 
called  the  Cecrop(a,  formed  the  first  fortress  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  upon  which  their  altars  and  sanctuaries  found  protec-« 
tion,  and  around  which  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  in 
Attica  grouped  themselves.  Afterwards  the  Cecropia  was  per- 
sonified under  the  name  Cecrops.  According  to  the  legend  Cecrops 
was  succeeded  by  Erichthonios,  the  latter  by  ErechtneuSf  the  two 
becoming  soon  united  into  one  person,  in  whom  the  Erechtheion, 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  ErechtheuSy  on  the  Acropolis,  is  personified. 
The  legend  makes  JBrechtheus  the  founder  of  the  festival  of  Pgsk- 
Qihmoea  and  conqueror  of  Eumolpui'{i,\i,  sweet  siugefj  of  Meusis, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (story  of  her  daughter  Cor^,  in 
the  lower  world  Proserpina;  the  Eleusinian  mysteries),  Y^tmma  ^«aa 
united  with  Athens  into  one  community.  Erechtheus,  according  to 
t^e  legend  was  succeeded  by  (EneuSj  the  latter  by  ^geus,  the  father 
of  Theseus y  the  national  hero  of  the  lonians  (p.  4)5). 

A  later  legend  tells  how  Pan^iiSji  brother  of  JEgypttiS,  came  txem 
I^pper  Egypt  to  Aryos,  He,  too,  with  liis  fifty  daiigbters,  tne  Dan- 
aides,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hypermnestrat  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  ^gyptuSf  and  were  for  this  crime  condemned  to 
fill  the  bottomless  tub,  belongs  to  the  native  mythology.  The  Jjofty 
atdss  are  the  springs  of  Argos,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  exert 
themselves  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  soil ;  the  water  which  gushes  from 
them  being  dried  up  in  the  chalky  earth.  According  to  the  legend 
the  descendants  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra  ruled  in  Argos. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legend  ox  the  migration  of  the  PelopicUe 
fcrom  .Lydia.to  Greece  seems  to  have  a  historical  fonjidataon.  Pelops, 
son  of  king  TantcUttSf  who  ruled  the  country  SCbout  the  STpylus,  came 
to  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  His  sons  Atretis  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
help  of  Achaeans  from  Phthiotis,  made  themselves  masters  of  Tiryns 
and  MycSnce,  which  had  been  founded  by  Perseus,  Of  the  SQjia  of 
Atreus,  Ayameamon  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Argolis^  jchile 
Menelaus  became  king  of  Sparta  and  Messina.  The  bmldings  and 
sculptures  in  Myceme,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Atridce,  resemble 
Assyrian  art,  and  Assyrian  art  could  have  come  to  Greece  earliest 
by  way  of  Lydia.  . 

^  Curtius,  I.,  Griech.  Gesch.^  I.  29  sqq.;  ffist.  of  Greece ^  I.  41. 
3  Cf.  Duncker,  Gesch.  des  Alth.,  III.  (2  Auflage),  1  Kap.  4-6.    Oortini^ 
Qrieeh.  Gesch.,  I.  58;  Hist*  qf  Greece,  I.  73. 
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Cadmus,  the  mythical  foander  of  the  Theban  state,  is  the  per- 
sonification of  Phomician  colonization,  or  at  least  of  that  oiyilization 
which  Hellas  had  received  from  Fhcenicia  (p.  18). 

The  nationsd  heroes  of  Grecian  legend. 

The  myth  of  Heracles  ('HpaicX^s,  HerciUes),  son  of  Zeus  and  Ah* 
m^ruz,  grew  np  out  of  the  union  of  various  religious,  historical,  and 
ethical  elements.  Heracles -was  in  the  hegiiming  an  actual  divuiity 
wt,/^»T*jhg|^il;i^«^  in  fhft  Ar^ni»ap  ^f  tin<^,  t^^^ruAt^A  to  a  demi-god.    In 

hfin  are  united  the  Phoenician  Melkart  (p.  17)  and  Sandon,  the  sun- 
god  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  heroic  deeds  are  for  the  mostpart  adapta- 
tioDS  of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  these  two  divinities.  Heracles  is  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  symbol  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
eastern  Greeks,  and  &om  tliem  to  the  western  Greeks,  of  the  pioneer 
activity  of  the  ancient  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  mass  of  legenc 
ctmnected  with  Heracles  after  his  transformation  into  a  Greek  is  ex-i 
plained  by  later  historical  relations.  The  Porinnn  ndnptod  -fmiri 
^eir  tribal  hero.  T^mv  t^^i^gp  AollA^f  themselves-  his  descendanisi 
BteracSSBL;  from  him  they  derived  their  rights  to  the  Pei^ponnetus, 
Hirace  his  rights,  llrtfae"  legondo,  net  tndy^ver  MycSnoR,  in  oppositi^ 
to  EttrystheuSf  but  also  over  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  (Augtas  in 
SHs,  Tyndarios  in  Sparta).  The  poetry  of  a  later  time,  regarding 
Heracles  as  an  ethicnd  conception,  presented  him  as  the  model  of 
heroism,  moral  force,  and  renunciation,  especially  of  willing  obedi- 
enoe  (the  12  labors  at  the  behest  of  Eurystiieus;  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules). 

TtifrgCTB  (^T^'^f^jKm  of  (flj^aiiH;  tihn  deirrinjljllt  nf  (Inrropfijin  the 
fatfny^^^  ftf  thn  Tnninnap  tCuJi  of  tbn  A*^^niar.»  in  particular.' 
le  cleared  the  road  from  Troezen,  where,  accordii^  to  the  legend, 
he  was  bom,  to  Athens  (especially  the  isthmus),  of  robbers  (Periphetes^ 
Smnigf  Sctranj  Damaetes  or  Procrustes),  so  that  the  lonians  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  of  Attica  thenceforward  could  assemble  on  the 
istiimus  at  the  sacrifices  to  Poseidon.  Theseus  put  to  death  the 
Mmotawr  in  Crete,  and  rescued  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
tent  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  He  conquered  at  Marathon  the  wild  bull 
which  is  said  to  have  likewise  come  from  Crete.  He  repulsed  the 
A  mazons  who  made  an  attack  upon  Athens  for  the  purpose  oi  aven^^ 
the  rape  of  AnHipe,  These  three  myths  express  the  historical  fact 
of  the  liberation  of  Attica  from  the  tribute  which  it  owed  to  the 
Phoenicians  of  Crete  and  the  smaller  islands,  who  offered  hi 
sacrifices  to  their  god  Moloch.  The  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  is  to  be  round  in  the  virgin  servants  of  the  Phoenician 
goddess  Astarte,  who,  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  executed  dances 
m  armor.  The  legfend,  moreover,  ascribes  to  ThesetiB  the  union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  the  three  orders:  Eupatridce  (nobles),  Oeomori  (peasants), 
and  Demiurgi  (artizans),  whereas  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
ancient  classes  (Phylce) :  Oeleontes  (nobles),  HoplUes  (warriors), 
Argadeis  (artizans),  JEgicoreis  (shepherds)  was  referred  by  the 
Ath^»'4^"«i  to  the  mythical  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  Jon 
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The  Grecian  legends  adopted  Minos  (VLlvms),  also  originally  of 
Phcenioian  orifi^in,  and  transformed  him  into  a  Hero  of  the  Dorians 
who  dwelt  in  Crete  since  1000,  and  a  wise  legislator  and  suppressor 
of  piracy.    Advanced  civilization  existed  in  Crete  before  1500. 

Conoerted  enterprises  of  the  heroic  time. 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.     The  golden  fleece. 

Phrixos,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Miinrss,  Ath&mas  of  lolcos,  in  Thessaly. 
whom  his  father  was  ahout  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  in  order  to  obtain  rain 
fled  with  his  sister  Helle,  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  was 
given  them  by  their  motiier  Nephde,  Helle  daring  the  journey  fell 
mto  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  HellesporU  ('*  sea  of,flfille^'*),  near 
Abydos.    liirizos  reached  Colchis,  on  the  Pontus  'Su^ti^Timd  king 

grove  of  the  god  Ares,  guarded  by  a  dragon,  rn^nn^  4i*nm  jpiAft^iT*- 
rjtnd  brHTTri-Tninlr,  gcfthiT,  eailmi  in  thf  iuup  AtsO  ^^oJ^ch^  ^t  the 
liead  of  a  band  of  heroes  consisting,  according  to  the  original  myth,  of 
MinysB  alone,  but  accordi^  to  the  later  legends  accompanied  by 
Heracles,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Orpheus,  etc.  Theyu^^^ned  pos- 
session of  the  fleece  hy  thn  nid  of  the  ennhantmrp  ^^>^f^,  7iSnghfAi» 
of  '^etes,  Return  to  lolcos.  Fellas  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Medea.  According  to  a  later  continuation  of  the  legend,  flight  <tf 
Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in  love  ynrnGlauca^ 
the  daughter  of  the  king.  Medea  poisoned  Glauca,  and  killed  her 
own  chudren.  Medea  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  consort  of 
A2geus, 

This  myth  seems  to  have  been  originally  purely  symbolical.  The 
golden  ram,  which  Nephele,  that  is,  the  <*  cloud,*'  sends,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  fertilizing  power  of  rain-clouds.  The  cloud'ram  de- 
parts to  his  home,  the  land  of  the  sun-god.  His  fleece,  a  pledge  of 
blessing,  is  brought  back  by  Jason  (the  <'  healer,"  the  **  bringer  of 
blessings  '*),  with  the  help  of  the  daughter  of  the  son  of  the  sun, 
^etes,  who  is  learned  in  magic.  This  myth  was  afterwards  expanded 
and  localized  in  a  manner  which  hints  at  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Pelasgic  (p.  43)  Minyse..  The  principal  site  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Minvse  was  Orchomenos  m  Bcsotia;  but  the  gulf  of 
PagSscB,  on  which  lolcos  is  situated,  is  the  scene  of  their  early  inter- 
course by  sea. 

* 

War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

The  story  of  (Edipus  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  Homer,  and 
was  expanded  by  the  Attic  tragic  poets.  OQdipns  (piBbrovs)$  son  of 
JocastOf  and  Ldios  king  of  Thebes,  a  CTcat-grandson  of  Cadmus,  ia 
en>osed,  in  infancy,  in  consequence  oi  an  oracle  which  prophesied 
injury  to  his  parents.  He  was  rescued  and  brought  up  by  Pcipbos  in 
Corinth.  At  Delphi  he  kills  his  father,  without  recognizing  him, 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (What  creature  is  there  which  goes 
on  4,  2,  and  3  feet  ?  Man,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  in  old  age^, 
becomes  kinc^  of  Thebes,  and  marries  his  own  mother.  When  hia 
erime  is  made  known  to  him,  he  puts  out  his  eyes.  His  daughters 
Antigdne  and  IsmlSne*    Quarrels  of  his  sons  Eteddea  ('ErcoicX^s)  and 
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PofyfOeee   (UoXm^Uris).  ^^^Is!!^  nf|-/»iij1rtt  That^^ijg^jyi^  hig^ 
AdfXigtuSy  TydeuSf  AmphxarwAS^^Capdneuay  HippomSdSh,  PQ/^IZ   ^ 
The  hostile  brothers  ifdl  in  persoiikl  contest;  of  the  other  princes  all 
penah  bat  Creon^  the  unde  of  the  brothers,  who  becomes  king 
Thebes. 

*War  of  the  Epiffoni. 

Ten  years  later,  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  (sons  of  the  SeyenV 
Thebes  eaptored  and  plundered.  Thersandevy  son  of  Polynlces,  maoe 
king  of  Tuebes. 

1193-1184.     Trojan  War. 

Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  or  Ilium,  in  Asia  Minor;  his  consort  was 
HecSba  (Hecabe).  Of  his  fifty  sons  the  following  appear  in  the 
legend  :  Hector  (^Krup),  whose  wife  is  Andronuiche,  and  Paris 
{Alexandres),  The  latter  abducts  Helena  QE\4infi),  wife  of  MendCtus, 
of  Sparta.  The  noblest  princes  of  Greece  unite  to  bring  her  back. 
Agamemnon  of  Mycensd,  brother  of  Menelaus,  and  lei^er  of  the 
Greeks;  Sthenelus  of  Tiryns ;  Nestor  of  Fjrlos  ;  Achilles  TAxiAAc^s), 
kinff  of  the  Myrmidons  nom  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Peleus  and 
the  JN^ezeid  Thetis;  Patrodus;  Ajax  (Atas),  and  Teticer,  sons  of  Telar 
mon  of  Salimis;  the  younger  Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus,  leader  of  the 
Locrians;  Diomedes  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus;  Odysseus  of  Ithaca» 
son  of  Laertes;  IdomSneus,  of  Crete,  grandson  of  Minos,  etc. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  &om  Asia  Minor  are  :  SarpSdon 
and  Olaucus,  leaders  of  the  Lycians,  troops  from  Mysia,  Mceonia  (in 
Lydia),  Paphlagonia,  and  Phrygia,  also  Thracians  and  Pasones  from 
me  odier  side  of  the  strait. 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  great  Grecian  legend  is,  perhaps,  tEds 
fact  of  a  military  enajedition  of  Grecian  tribes  against  the  Trojans  \ 
and  the  conquest  of  Troy;  everything  else  in  the  story  is  mj^thical  / 
Perehanoe  the  .^Bolian  colonization  ot  mstoric  times  (p.  4^j  and  the^ 
aisoing  contests  with  the  native  population  gave  rise  to  the  romance 
of  the  Trojan  war,  which  tradition  then  removed  to  the  time  before 
the  Dorian  migration.    The  prehistoric  existence  of  a  powerful  city 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  and  its  name  ^Tpoin  and  ^'IKiov^  is 


Connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  stories  of  th^ 
return  of  the  Grecian  princes.    The  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  his  wife  j 
Clytemnestra  and  her  raramour,  and  the  vengeance  of  his  childrej;^ 
Orestes  and  Electro,    The  ten  years  wandering  of-  Odysseus  and  ^ 
many    adventures    (Polyphemus,    Lastrygones,    Circe,   Calypso,  the 
Phgafiiiuis,  etc). 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

From  the  Thessallan  and  Dorian  Migration  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Persian  TATars,  (1104  (?)-500.) 

HigEft^ion  of  the  ThManli^r^  from  Epinifl  tiT?i  t!w  yall^y  ^  tK'> 
hjn§us,  thenceforwarcTcalled  Thessaly.  ^Iii_the_forme5  iohabitants, 
-^WTiffi  part  ^'g^Tlft  fffiT^^  {rmvin^a^^  part  fled  the  country.    A  pbr* 
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tion  of  tlie  latter  fimQTiBTnd  Bmnfiri  The  preyious  inhalntaiits  of 
BoBotia,  probably  ^laffgrring,  jff  for  instance  the  MinysB  in  Orehome- 
nos,  and  the  Cadmeans  in  Thebes,  were,  partlj  subduedLpgctljL^cat- 
-^arsA-in  ▼ttwom^afittlgaafliita.  Their  name  is  henceforward  un^- 
known  to  history. 

The  J^onaaai  yfere  likewise  driven  away  by  the  Thessalians.  They 
had  inhabited  th^  f  mintry  almni  £k^  XXbTy}nmiL  IEIji;  ^^  ^^^^  amau 
mountainous  region  where^they  mftintainf d  thrmnplygg  ^f*^^*  *h^  in- 
vasion,  and  which  was  4EBOW3La&.£>ms.  That  portion  of  them  which 
emigrated  also  took  the  southern  way.  Strengthened  by  ^tolian 
bands,  they  crossed  to  the  Peloponnesus  between  Naupactus,  where 
they  constructed  vessels,  and  the  promontory  of  Rhion.  Hiis  is  the 
so-called 

11Q4  (2y}  Doricu^ migration,  or  the.  ooxumfigft  of  Balo- 
I>onnes^a  l^y  the  Doricms  and  ^tolians^  according  to 
the  story,  under. the  leadief  ^ip  of  the  H^raclidse  {Teme^ 
nuSy  CresjphonteSj  ^ristoc^emi^^Vdescendants  of  Heracles. 

The  conquerors  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
without  making  a  settlement,  and  turned  towards  the  countries  on 
the  western  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  Epei,  being 
subdued,  the ^to/ians  established  themselves  here,  and  founded  anew 
commonwealth,  called  Elis*  Q]it.<^_Jhe  mixture  pithei^tolians  and 
Epei^  jprg.ng  the  new  tribe  of  the  Elei.  The  Dorians  passedlQirough 
southern  Arcadia^  prob&bTy  up  the  valley  of  the  AlphSus,  and  esti9>- 
lished  themselves  in  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
native  population,  consisting^  of  Achseans  and  .^Bolians,  were  in 
part  expelled,  in  part  placed  m  subjection;  while  in  some  regions  they 
gave  up  certain  territories  to  the  new-comers  by  treaty.  The  hist 
was  the  case  in  Laconia,  where  the  native  chiefs  made  treaties  with 
the  invaders  and  thereby  received  for  a  time  zecognition  of  their 
princely  rights  and  support  in  their  supremacy. 

So  arose  in  Peloponnesus,  one  after  another,  but  slowly  and  after 
much  fighting  and  many  revolutions,  the  following.DoriBui}  qoms^ini- 
l^es:  1.  Messenia  (Cresphontes) ;  2.  Sparta  (Pjvcles  and  Eurysthenes^ 
ions  of  Aristodemus) ;  S.j^goa  (  Temenus),  at  -first  ^e  moBt  pftWftrfnl 
Qtate,  at  the  head  of  a  league,  to  which  Epldaurus  and  TroBzin^  under 
their  own  rulers,  belonged;  4.  Phlius;  5.  Sioyon;  6.  Corinth,  these 
three  containing  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  lived  among  the 
new  inhabitants  under  the  same  laws.  Outside  of  Pelopcumesas:  7. 
Megara;  and  8.  the  island  iBgina  (Mytva), 
^      The  remains  of  the  old  population,  the  Achssans,  who  were  driven 

/    from  their  homes,  expelled  or  subjugated  the  JBgialian  lonians,  who 

V   inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 
^    The  whole  re|^on  was  henceforward  called  Achaia. 

1068  (?).    Codrus   (K6Spos),  the  last  king  of  Athens,  fell  a  vol- 
untary sacrifice  in  battle  against  the  Dorians. 
According  to  the  legend,   Codrus  was  the  son  of  the  Nestoriaq 
Melanthus,  who  had  fled  from  Pylos  to  Athens. 

^  See  p.  43,  note  1- 
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the  practice  ol  colonization,  on  a  great  scale,  which  at  first  was  car- 
•figdim  hij'thii  4iiUer'Wllteh  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes,  but 
in  which  the  conquering  Dorians  soon  took  active  part. 

TH^  Pelasg^c  population,  driven  from  Thessaly,  settled  partly  on 
<tia.pftm/»^^^l|i.  C^rikaifice,  partly  in  Crete,  and  partly  on  ^e  coast  of 
Mysia;  the  Minyce  from  lolcos,  and  Orchomenos  occupied  LemnoSy 
ImbroSf  Samothrace.    More  important  were  the 

1000-900  (?)     uEolian,  Ionian,  Dorian  colonies  which 
settled  along  tbft  onskSKt  of  \^4/i.  Minor  and  its  island*. 

JEolian  and  Achaean  colonies:  ^[jlylsne  and  Methymna  on  the 
island  of  Tfji^;  Cynw  and  Smt/rna  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
{Smyrna  afterwards  became  Ionian). 

The  lonians,  who  were  driven  away  by  the  Achseans,  fled  first  to 
Atdca,  but  flttally  founded  along  the  coast  of  Lydia  12  cities  with  a 
O(»imion  sanctuary  at  Panionium  on  Myclile,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  MUet%t09  mother-city  of  more  than  80  colonies,  Ephmts, 
Pkocaa  (p.  26),  CoLdpkony  and  occupied  the  islands  of  Sanm  and 
CJaos, 

Dorian  colonies,  along  the  coast  of  Caria:  HiUicarruKsus  and  Cni' 
dui,  Dorians  and  Achoeana  foimded  settlements  in  Creley  Rhodes^ 
where  they  gradually  drove  out  the  Phoenicians,  in  Melos^  and  in 
ThyrOf  whence  in  631  the  colony  of  Cyrene  was  sent  out  fo  the  north 
coAst  of  Africa. 

1000  (?).^    Homer  and  his  auccesaors  (Homeridse).    Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Cronstitation  of  society  and  government.  During  the  heroic 
period,  and  at  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  we  find  everywhere  a 
r*^in*ha1  y»^>«/g*y^yr  *^^*^  hftrftHifAry  property  ofJaj2ulie&.who  derived 
thair  iim£e»t  from  thp.  gnda.  In  tne  nisto'nc  iimes  gi^u^formation 
in  all  states"^  a  republican  constitution^  partly  through  the  ex&ction, 
fortly  through  the  expuMon,  of  the  old  dynasties.  This  republican 
eoQstitution  was  at  first  aristocratic;  later,  in  most  states,  democratiCf 
frequently  reaching  the  latter  state  through  the  intervening  suprem- 
acy of  a  Tyrant  (T^yvos),  a  name  applied  to  every  one  who  attained 
sapreme  power  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  originally  not  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  government. 

The  democracy  of  antiquity  was  not,  however,  a  form  of  govem- 
nient  in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  Uie  citizens",  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  the  majority  of  the  population  consisted, 
lot  of  citizens,  but  of  slaves.^  Democracies  in  the  modem  sense 
•rere  almost  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  Dftric  Sparta  the  population  consisted  of  three  classes,  strictly 
distinct  from  one  another:  1.  Spartiatce  (^irapriaToi,  comprising  Bfi4>toh 

1  The  Grecian  statements  concerning  the  epoch  of  Homer  differ  almost  five 
kimdred  years  from  one  another. 

'  Cf.  Becker,  Charides  (trans.  )f  361;  and  Sohoemann,  Antiqmties  qf 
Greece,  L  100  foil. 
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L  e.  those  haTinff  fall  rights,  and  ^wofitloptt  i*  e*  those  of  less  meaoSy 
who  could  not  rumish  the  required  contribution  to  the  Syssites)  di^ 
yided  into  three  Fhyhe,  each  composed  of  10  Obfls  {mfial);  these  were 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  who  occupied  the  fertile  portions  of  the  La- 
conian  territoiy,  the  valley  of  t^e  Eurotas,  and  the  lowlands  extending 
to  the  sea;  2.  Lacedcgmonians  or  Perked  (wtploucoif  i,  e.  they  who  dweu 
round  about),  descendants  of  those  Achseans  who  had  submitted  to 
the  conquerors  by  treaties.  They  were  free,  but  payed  dues,  as  trib- 
utary property-holders  and  small  land-owners,  and  were  without 
pohtical  rights,  but  were,  however,  bound  to  military  service;  3. 
Helots  (from  fflXo»rcs,  <' prisoners  "  ?),  serfs  of  the  state.  They  were 
divided  amouj?  the  Spartiatse  by  lot,  and  tilled  their  lands,  paying  to 
their  lords  a  ued  portion  of  the  harvest.  The  number  of  the  Pericfci 
was  almost  four  timea  that  of  the  Spartiatce,  while  the  number  of  the 
Helots  WM,  pephapa,  from  2  to  3  tiiaes  as  great  as  that  of  the  Pe- 
ruBci, 

820  Q)'    Constitution  and  Laws  of  Lycurgus. 

Lyourgos  (Avicovpyos),  according  to  tradition  of  royal  descent,  and 
g^uardian  of  the  youn|^  king  Chanlaus,  arranged  the  relation  of  the 
three  classes,  as  aescnbed  above,  according  to  settled  principles.  His 
code  of  laws  was  for  the  Spartiatse  alone.  The  form  of  eovemment 
was  an  aristocratic  repubhc,  in  spite  of  the  two  hereditary  kings 
(generals,  high  priests,  judges).  !Both  kings  must  be  of  the  Heraclid 
race,  one  a  member  of  the  AffidcB  (from  Agis,  son  of  Eurystheus),  the 
other  of  the  EurypontidcB  (from  Eurvpon,  grandson  of  f*rocles;  see 
p.  48).  The  CmnoLqfJSlder^iyffiowria,  28  Gerontes,  at  least  00  years 
of  age,  elected  for  life)  under  the -two  kings  as  presiding  officers  had: 
1.  the  previous  discussion  of  everything  that  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly;  2.  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  The  popular 
assembly  (&A(a),  consisting  of  all  SpartiatsB  oyer  thirty  years  of  age^ 
who  had  not  lo«t  their  poUtioal  rights,  had  no  riehfof  ihitiatiott,  £d 
decided  without  debate.  At  a  later  period  thu  fiW  TIphors.  i.  e.  uk^ 
specters  (for  the  5  wards)  who  had  probably  existed  before  Lycurgus, 
'ftcuLth'dd'great  power  (jp,  66). 

Assignment  of  an  hereditu^^  landed  estate  to  every  Spartan  family, 
which  had  lost  its  possessions  since  the  conquest;  e^^ial  division  of 
the  Helots,  or  slaves  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  these 
lands.  No  new  division  of  all  landed  property.^  (Tradition  makes 
Lycurgus  divide  the  land  into  9000  (4500  ?)  lots  for  the  Spartiatse, 
and  30,000  for  the  Periceci.)  Establishment  of  social  unions  or  com- 
pulsory clubs  (aKripai)f  whose  members  ate  together,  even  in  time  of 
peace  :  Phiditia  or  Syssitia.  Children  were  brought  up  in  common, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  Spartan  warrior-nob&s  dwelt  together. 
The  Crypteia  {Kpvimia),  an  organized  guard  over  the  Helots  by  young 
Spartans,    No  actual  hunting  of  the  Helots.' 

776.      First  Olsnnpiad,  that  is,  the  first  year  in  whick 

1  (}rote,  ffist.  of  Greece  (Boston,  1851),  II,  393  foil. 
S  Sohoemann,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  1. 195. 
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the  name  of  the  Olympian  victor  was  recorded.     (The  first  was 
Cdroibns.) 

OUfmpian  games  (raised  to  greater  importance  since  820,  by  the  par- 
ticqMition  of  Sparta  ?) ;  Nemean  games  since  573,  in  honor  of  Zeus, 
Isthmean  games  (Poseidon,  since  582),  and  Pythian  games  (Apollo,  en- 
larged after  590).  Oracle  of  ^^ollo  at  Delphi,  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  at  the  command  of  the  god,  by  Uretans  (i.  e.  Dorian^ 
from  Cnosus.  Amphictyonles,  societies  for  common  worship  (per- 
formance of  sacrifices),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Delphic 
734.  Founilatinn  of  Byracnse  ^  by  the  Corinthian  Architis. 
7®-724.  (?)_^1r8t  Mesaeniaii  war.     Aristod^mus  king  of  the  Mes- 

semanil    ^Defence  of  Ithome.    Those  Messenians  that  did  not 

e]^I^Eate~^came  tributsuy.    ^STpart  of  fbe^iand  was  confis- 
^-dtfed  as  conquered  territory. 
TOfiL^  Foundation  of  Taren$um  by  the  Spartan  PTialantkxis, 
M5-628.  ^    Second  MgJieSan  war.    AristomSnes.    Defence  of  Ira 
**'      ^po)»  for  nine  years: '  The  Athenian  bard  Tyrteus  accom- 
panied the  Spartans.    After  the  fall  of  Irtt  the  greater  part 
of  the  Messenians  fled  to  SioOy ;  Zanole,  also,  was  occupied  by 
them,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  name  Messana 
before  the  fifth  century.*    t*Ko  *^ina'"*"ff  Mo«^«»nmng  became 
.Helots. 
lTi,Athsiia  goTfTnmnnt  ef^e^nobles  (EvipoUida^.  since  the  death 
ftf  r/v/rtK  (inft«j?V     The  chief  officers  of  state  were  the  Archons, 
at  first  (1067-753)  chosen  for  life,  from  the  family  of  Codrus  ez- 
ehisiTdy,  afterwiurds  (752-6820  elected  for  ten  years,  the  first  four 
only  bemg  of  the  family  of  CTodrus,  the  rest  taken  from  the  Eupct- 
trwB  in  general. 

From  682  on  there  were  nine  archons  chosen  every  year,  ancK 
86r?ing  only  one  year,  taken  from  the  Eupatrida  alone,  and  choseQu^ 
by  them  alone.    These  were:   1.  Archon  Eponymus  (L  e.  he^frem 
whom  the  year  is  named),  the  presiding  officer.    2.  BasUeus,  i.  e. 
Idng  of  the  sacrifices,  high  priest.    3.  Poumarchus,  at  first  leader  of 
the  army,  afterwards,  'men  the  military  command  was  entrusted  to 
Stroieges  by  turn,  only  superintendent  of  military  affairs;  the  other 
■iz  were  Thesnu^hetcB,  judges,  heads  of  the  department  of  justice. 
Cir.  621.    ,^ws  of  the  Archon  Draco.    No  idteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, only  reform  oF  tlie  criminal  law,  and  the  law  relating 
to  debts,  introducing  great  severity,  frequent  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  heavy  fines.     Hence  later  known  as  the  "  Law  of 
Draco,  written  with  blood.'' 
^04?    'farnir*'^^*^^"  f7^  .^y^^"j  who,  with  the  assistance   of  Iiis 
father-in-law  TJieagehes',  tyrant  of  Me^&ra,  seized  the  Acropo- 
lia-    Cylon  was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Archon^ilfe^aoes, 
of  the  family  of  the  AlcmceonidcB,  and  his  followers  were  put  to 

1  Concerning  the  date  of  the  foondation,  see  Holm,  Gesch,  Sicilien^j  L 
ttlHiq. 

>  According  to  Dunoker,  Getch*  det  Altherth.,  and  Oortlas,  I.  240.  Ae- 
•ordine  to  the  older  but  very  doubtful  assumption,  685-668. 

•  Holm,  Gach.  SicUUnt,  I.  900. 
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deaUi  while  dinging  for  proteotton  to  the  altftn.    On  aeoomit 
of  this  sacrilfige.the  Archona  for  the  year  were  baaisheA*    He< 
li^ous  purification^f  Athens  bv  EpimenXdes  of  Cnossus. 
Solon,  of  the  family  of  the   NeliosB,  gained  great  influence  by 

the  recapture  of  Salamis,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Megarseans, 

and  through  his  share  in  the 

€00"l»90:'^  First  sacred  ^rar  against  Crisa  and  Cirrha,  whose  in- 
habitants had  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  DelphL  The 
Amphyctyonies  destroyed  both  cities  after  a  long  contest ;  the 
inhabitants  were  ensktved  and  their  land  consecrated  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 
.  Growing  diagatisfactipn  in..Atlieiiauwith_th&-goyemment  of  the 

nobility,  and  internal  disorders.    The  citizens  were  dividiid  iutU  three 

parties:  1.  The-jmstteidHnciiers  (^..tha  plain  (0/  Ik  rov  irc2^),  the 

^upatridce,    ^  Tha-pfigs^sts  of  the  mnnntainoiig  districts  (5ui«piiM). 

3.  TkerlnhabitaBt&.fi£jJi&J2Qafii  (wdpaXoi),  a  well-to-do  midole  class. 

594.  Solon,  while  Archon  Eponinnus,  being  aathorized 
by  a  special  enactment  to  negotiate  between  the  anstoo- 
racy  and  the  people,  proposed  and  carried  out  at  first  the 
Seiaaohtheia  (i.  e.  the  removal  of  burdens),  whereby  debts 
secured  by  mortgage  were  reduced  about  27^  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  standard  of  coinage;  the  Atdc  or  Eubixan 
talent  ^$1078.87)  instead  of  the  Affuetan  talent  ($1630.50); 
personal  security  for  debts  was  alxmshed,  and  all  money  fines 
as  yet  unpaid  were  remitted.  Amnesty  for  all  who  had  been 
depriyed  of  their  political  rights  (&riftoi).  Return  of  the 
AlcmiBonidsB. 

The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  Solon  were  established 
for  the  oitizena  (iroXirai)  only.  Excluded  from  all  political  rights 
were:  1.  The  metceci  {fi4roiKoi,  foreigners  not  citizens,  but  living  in 
Athens  under  protection  of  the  goyemment),  who  were  regarded 
in  law  as  minors,  and  required  to  be  represented  by  a  patron 
(rpoardrris)  who  was  a  citizen,  in  all  legs^  transactions.  2.  The 
slaves  (JhvKoi), 

The  two  latter  classes  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  her  most  prosperous  days  the  citizens  of  Athens  may  be  estimated 
at  90,000,  the  metoed  at  45,000,  the  slaves  at  360,000.  So  that  in 
the  period  of  most  extreme  democracy  the  sovereign  people  formed 
a  sniall  minority  of  the  population.  ^ 

Division  of  all  citizens,  for  purposes  o^  military  service  and  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  into  classes,  according  to  income  received 
from  prope^  in  land,  no  regard  being  paid  to  movable  property  of 
any  kind,  llie  unit  of  measure  was  the  medimnus  (52.53  liter),  for 
grain  and  vegetables;  the  metretes  (39.39  liter),  for  wine  and  olive 
oil.     The  following  four  classes  were  formed:  — 

1.  Pentakosiomedimnif  men  whose  estates  brought  in  a  minimum  of 
500  medimni  and  metretes. 


1  According  to  Ourtiua,  Hist,  of  Greect^  I.  281.    The  date  formerly  ao 

Sted  was  596-686. 
Cf .  Bohoemann,  Antiq.  of  Greectf  I.  348,  353. 
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2.  Knights  (hnreU),  yield  of  estates  900--500  medimm. 

3.  Zeugike  (L  e.  they  who  work  their  land  with  one  span  of  mules), 
yield  of  estates  at  least  150  medimni. 

4.  Thetes,  comprising  all  who  owned  land  yielding  less  than  150 
medimni,  or  possessed  no  land,  hut  were  either  day  laborers  in  the 
country,  or  artisans,  sailors,  tradesmen  in  the  city. 

Taxation  consisted  in  the  duty  of  the  citizens,  as  arranged  in  these 
four  classes,  to  systematically  supply  ships,  horses,  and  arms  for  mili 
tary  service.    The  members  of  the  Jirst  three  classes  served  as  hoplite 
(&w?uT€u),  heavy  armed  foot-soldiers;  members  of  the  Jirst  two  classe. 
served  also  in  case  of  need  as  cavalry,  furnishing  their  own  horses 
while  members  of  the^r«^  class  furnished  ships  for  the  fleet  at  theii 
own  expense,  for  which  purpose  they  were  enrolled  in  48  naucrarias; 
the  ihetes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  light-armed  foot,  or 
npofn  tlie  fleet,  only  to  defend  the  coimtry  from  invasion.    There  was 
DO  other  regular  taxation  of  citizens;  state  officials  served  without 
pay,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  covered  by 
the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  were  state  property,  by  fines,  by  a  poll- 
tax  laid  on  the  metceciy  and  by  the  harbor  dues.    When  extraordinary 
taxes  were  necessary,  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  classes 
described  above,  the  fourth  class,  however,  being  exempt. 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nine  archons  were  taken  from  the  first 
class;  every  citizen  had  a  vote  in  their  election.  The  council  (jSowA^) 
of  400,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Eupatridce  alone,  was  henceforward 
open  to  all  citizens  of  the^r*^  three  classes  over  thirty  years  old.  The 
popular  assembly  (iKieKriala)  consisted  of  all  citizens  over  twenty  years 

The  Areopagus  (from  "Apeios  wdyosi^  HiQ  of  Ares,  or  Mars),  the  an- 
eieiit  court  which  had  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  arson,  and  a  general 
supervision  over  the  entire  administration  of  the  state,  was,  after  this 
time,  composed  of  archons  who  had  retired  from  office.  Legal  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  bv  the  hdiasts  (riKicurral,  so  called  from  the  halls, 
IlKmia,  where  they  sat),  bodies  havin?  something  of  the  nature  of  both 
lodge  and  jury,  and  consisting  of  citizens  over  thirty  years  old,  chosen 
Dj  the  thesmothet®,  out  of  a  list  of  6000  citizens  which  was  formed 
by  lot. 

Hiis  timocratic  oonstitntion  of  Solon  paved  the  way  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy.  In  itself  it  was  essentially  conservative,  since  the 
larger  landed  estates  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
SvAon  also  established  a  code  of  laws  for  regulating  the  entire  civil 
Hf e,  which  was  not  completed  until  later. 

Solon  left  Athens  for  ten  years.  Travels  in  eastern  Asia,  Crete, 
and  Egypt.  New  party  divisions  in  Athens.  The  nobles  were  led 
by  Lycurgus:  the  middle  class  by  the  Alcmseonid  Megacles;  the  poorer 
classes  by  Pisistrdtus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Solon,  who 
had  returned  to  Athens  and  was  now  an  old  man,  constantly  gained 
Bew  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  AoropoHs. 

1  The  hUl  only  was  so  called  by  the  ancients.    Tne  court  was  known  as  4  ^ 
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560-627*     PisistratUB  (Ilcur/crrparos),  tyrant  of  Athena. 

Emigration  of  Athenian  nobles,  under  MiUiades  the  elders  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.     Solon  left  Athens  again  and  went  to   Asi&< 
Minor.     Conversation  with  Crcesus  in  Sardes  (see  p.  26).     He  died 
(569)  at  Solly  in  Cyprus  (?), 

Pisistratus  ruled  in  Athens  under  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution, which  he  did  not  revoke.  He  managed  that  the  people  should 
always  choose  archons  who  suited  him.  Driven  out  oy  a  coalition 
of  the  nobles  and  the  moderates,  559,  he  returned  five  years  later 
(554).  A  second  time  exiled  in  552,  he  a^;ain  regained  his  power 
after  eleven  years  absence,  and  ruled  without  further  interrup- 
tion from  541  to  527.  New  emigration  of  noble  families,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  Alcmceanidce,  Pisistratus  conducted  his  government 
until  his  death,  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  and  bequeathed  it  tc^  his 
son, 

527-510.     Hipplas  (linr/as),  under  whom 

619.  PkUcBOB  seceded  from  the  Bceotian  League  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians.  Hippias  conducted  the  government  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  father,  until  his  brother,  Hipparchus^  was  murdered 
by  Harmodius  (^'ApfiSiios^  and  AristoaUon  (^ApurroytlrMv^  in  514. 
(See  Thucydides,  VI.  5^^9,  where  ne  criticises  the  traditional 
tiale  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.)  Hippias  took  a  cruel 
revenge,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  exiled  nobles  (C/ts- 
thenes  at  the  head  of  the  AlcmcBomdce)  in  connection  with  a 
Spartan  army  under  Cleom^nes,  He  took  refuge  with  Darius, 
kmg  of  Persia. 

509*  Beforms  of  Clisthenes  (KXturOhnrfsi),  son  of  Megra^ 
cles,  grandson  of  Clisthenes,  of  Sicyon. 

This  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  a  social  reform 
as  well.  The  constitution  of  Solon  was  not,  however,  repealed,  but 
only  further  developed  in  a  democratic  manner,  without  as  yet  intro- 
ducing equal  political  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Solonian  arrange- 
ment of  classes  for  purposes  of  taxation  remained;  the  archonship 
was  as  before  restricted  to  the  first  class,  and  membership  of  the 
council  to  the  first  three  classes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  now  indebted  to  the  Alo- 
mseonidse,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  the  four  old  Athenian 
tribes  (^vXaO,  Geleontes,  Hoplites,  Argddeis,  ^gicoreis(j^.  45),  which 
Solon  had  len  in  existence,  were  set  aside,  and  there  were  substituted 
for  them  ten  ne'w  tribes,  which  were  political  and  religious  unions. 
These  new  tribes  did  not  form  connected  territorial  divisiooa.^ 
Each  tribe  consisted  of  ten  demes,  or  local  communities,  which,  how- 
ever, were  not  contiguous,  but  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
interspersed  with  demes  belonging  to  other  tribes.  In  all  there  were  100 
demes,  later  174.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
local  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  patri- 
archal condition  of  things,  whereby  only  nobles  and  large  land-ownexf 

~. .  1  Dunoker,  IV.  454;  Sohoemann,  Antiq.  qf  Orteoe,  1. 369. 
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eoold  hold  the  porition  of  demarch  (8^/M(pxoO»  ^®  presidiiig  officer  of 
%  commumty. 

Henceforward  every  two  demes  formed  a  naucrary,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  fit  out  and  man  a  trireme  (a  yessel  with  three  banks  of 
oan);  whereas  the  old  division  of  Attica^  made  in  682,  into  48  nau- 
cnrie$i  had  been  based  on  the  old  politiahrdigious  division  into  tribes 
and  phratries.  These  phratries  ((pparptoh  12),  the  subdivisions  of  the  eld 
tribes  (^vAo/),  were  untouched  by  the  reform  of  Clisthenes,  but  they 
were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  religious  corporations  for  keeping 
lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  but  witjiout  political  impor- 
tance. 

The  council  (Bovx4)  was  increased  from  400  to  500  members,  fift^ 
for  each  tribe;  and  each  of  these  sets  of  fifty  presided  in  the  council 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  year  {prytany,  wptrraytta);  the  members  of 
these  presiding  committees  of  fifty  were  called  |)ry tomes.  Instead  of 
four  popular  assemblies  in  a  year,  as  formerly,  ten  were  held  henco- 

606.    The  Athenian  nobility,  headed  by  hagSraSy  with  the  help  of 
a  Spartan  army  under  Cleomenes,  brought  about  a  short  re* 
action.    ClisthSnes  fled;  the  Acropolis  was  delivered  to  the 
Spartans  by  a  treacherous  archon.    A  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
populace  compelled  Cleomenes  to  make  a  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation :  withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  without  arms,  and  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.    The  latter  were  put 
to  death,  and  Clisthenes  was  recalled. 
606.    An  expedition  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens  under  their  kings, 
CleomSnes  and  Demei^tus,  at  the  head  of  their  Feloponnesian 
allies,  was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Spartan  kings. 
The  allies  of  the  Spartans,  the  Bceotians  and  the  Chalcidians 
from  Eubcea,  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians.    The  latter  con- 
quered a  part  of  Etibcsa,  and  apportioned  4000  peasant  holdingis 
among  Attic  farmers,  who  retained  their  Athenian  citizenship. 
The  Athenian  democracy  derived  an  accession  of  strength  from  a 
reduction  in  the  powers  of  the  archons.    The  place  of  holding  the 
pq)ular  assembly  was  changed  from  the  market-place  (iyopd),  vmere, 
according  to  a  custom  sanctified  by  its  antiqmty,  the  first  archon 
peaided,  to  the  rocky  hill  of  the  Iiiyz ;  and  the  duty  of  presiding 
m  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  council  was  fixed  upon  an  offi- 
cer (Hurrdrrii),  who  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  prytany,  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  was  changed  every  dav.    This  officer  also  held  the 
ke^  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  archives.    It  is  uncertain  how  far 
ChsthSnes  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  selecting  state  offi- 
cials (of  course,  only  from  the  numbers  of  qualified  candidates). 
Electicm  of  ten  Strategi,  one  from  each  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  by 
turns  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  formerly  belongfed  to  the 
•rehoQ  polemarchus.    The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
thesmouetn  to  the  heliasts,  which  had  oeen  introduced  before  Solon 
for  certain  cases,-  was  now  extended  to  all  cases.     Establishment  of 
the  ostraoiBm  (^orpcucto-fi^s,  used  until  417^,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
lovereign  popular  assembly  to  decree^  by  means  of  a  secret  ballot^ 
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with  bits  af^pottei^  (iijrpana)^  the  banishment  of  any  citizen  who  en- 
dailgered  the  pnbbo  liberty,  without  process  of  law.^ 

In  Peloponnestzs,  daring  this  period  of  internal  development  at 
Athens,  Sparta  had  become  the  first  power.  Soon  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  an  essential  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  £phors 
had  taken  place  (under  kin?  Theopompus).  About  560,  another  re- 
form had  l^en  accomplished  by  the  Greront  Chilon,  with  the  aid  and 
religious  consecration  of  Epimenides  of  Cno89U8f  which  completed  the 
aristocratic  form  of  government  at  Sparta,  and  gave  increased  strength 
to  the  commonweidth.  The  Ephora  received  an  extraordinary  am- 
cmlinary  power  over  every  individual,  not  excepting  even  the  kings. 
The  power  of  the  latter  gradually  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  After  me 
victory  at  ThyrSa  (549^,  the  power  of  Atyos,  which  in  the  seventh 
century  had  again  attamed,  under  King  Fhidon,  a  transient  increase, 
was  broken,  and  the  Argive  league  was  dissolved.  The  Spartan 
state,  which  was  everywhere  the  opponent  of  tyranny  and  &e  pro- 
tector of  republican-aristocratic  governments,  became  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  and  claimed  the  Hegemony  ofver 
all  the  Hellenic  cantons. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  "wars  to  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Battle  of  Chaoronea.    500-33& 

500-449.    Persian  wars. 

500-494.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persians  (p.  28). 
The  assistance  rendered  them  by  Athens  and  Eretria  was  the 
inunediate  cause  of  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  subjngate 
European  Greece. 

49^-479.    Attack  of  the  Persians  upon  the  Greeks. 

493  (492  ?).  First  expedition  of  the  Persians  agunst  Greece, 
under  Mardonius. 

The  land  force  subdued  the  coast  of  Thrace;  the  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Thasos.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia^  submitted  volun- 
tarily. The  Persian  army,  surprised  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  suffered 
great  loss;  the  fleet  was  for  the  most  ps^  destroyed  by  a  storm  off 
Uie  promontory  of  Athos,    Mardonius  thereupon  decided  to  return. 

Construction  of  citadels  on  the  Thracian  coast  to  serve  as  points 
of  support  in  future  campaigns :  Byzantium,  Sestos,  Abdera,  received 
Persian  garrisons. 

491.  The  Persian  heralds,  who  required  signs  of  submission  (water 
and  earth),  were  sacrilegiously  murdered  at  Sparta  and  Athens 
The  Cyclades  and  ^gina  promised  submission  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  received  from  the  Spartans  ^ginetan  hostages. 

490.     Second  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  un* 

1  The  ostracism  was  in  no  sense  a  sentence  or  a  juridical  decision,  but  % 
purely  political  act  of  the  highest  power  in  the  state. 
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der  Artaphernes  (the  jovmg  nephew  of  Darius)  and  an 
older  general,  the  Mede  Datis. 

A  fleet  of  600  triiemes  and  the  same  number  of  transports,  with 
100,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  on  board,  crossed  the  ^gean  sea. 
After  destroying  the  city  of  Naxos,  the  Persians  landed  in  Eudcea. 
The  city  of  Eretria  was  stormed,  and  taken  by  treachery  ;  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  put  to  death  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  great  king  at  Snsa.  By  the  advice  of  Hippias  Q>.  54^  the  Per- 
sians landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  MaHUhon. 

At  Athens  the  entire  military  power  of  the  city  (9-10,000  Hop* 
lites)^  was  called  to  arms  under  the  ten  Strategi  of  the  ten  tribes, 
among  whom  were  AristldeSf  Themistdcles,  and  Miltiadea  (the 
younger),  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Chersonese.  The  Athenians 
erossed  Uie  Brilessus  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians;  they  en- 
camped in  face  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days  in  a  position  strengthened 
by  entrenchments,  and  whence  they  covered  the  road  to  Athens.  B«- 
iifoiroed  by  1000  Platseans,  the^  attacked  the  Persians  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  sought  from 
Sparta.  It  is  jprobable  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  time  enH)arked  a 
portion  of  their  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
second  landing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens.  After 
hard  fighting  the  Athenians  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 

490.   1^  September.    Battle  of  Marathon, 
under  die  leadership  of  Miltiades. 

The  plan  of  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens  from  the  sea  was 
prevented  by  a  forced  march  of  the  army  back  to  the  city.    The  Per- 
liaa  fleet  returned  to  Asia  Minor.    Hippias  died  in  Lemnos. 
)89.    Ill-considered  and  unsuccessful  attack  of  MiltiSdes,  who  had 
been  clothed  with  unrestricted  power  as  military  commander, 
upon  Paros,    MiltiSdes,  on  his  return  to  Athens  wounded,  was 
Ivought  to  trial  at  the  complaint  of  XanthippuSf  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  amounting  to  fifty 
talents,  which  sum  was  paid  by  his  son  Cimon,  after  me  death 
of  his  father. 

Aristides  and  Themistooles  were  now  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athens.  The  latter  devoted  special  attention  to  increase  and  im- 
provement of  the  fleet,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  to  the 
Athenians  by  an  unsuccessful  war  with  ^gina,  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  and  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ships  from  the 
Corinthians.^  On  the  motion  of  Themistocles,  the  income  from  the 
olver  works  at  Laurinm  were  spent  upon  the  fleet,  and  20  triremes 
were  built  every  year. 

483.  As  the  growing  rivalry  between  Aristides  and  Themist5cles 
endangered  the  commonweal,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council 
the  assembly  decided  between  the  two  men  by  the  ostracism 
(p.  55).  Anstides  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  exile  from 
Athens  by  more  than  6000  votes. 

1  IHmoker,  Ottch,  d.AUerthum,  IV.  673.  Curtius,  Hitt,  of  Greece^  II.  246» 
*  Onrtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  II.  262. 
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ThemistScles  vapng  the  f ortifioatioii  of  FinBiiB,  a  Btroog  wall 
built,  the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible,  which  abo  endoBed 
the  small  harbors  of  Munychia  and  Zea  on  the  southeast  of  Pirseus. 
Radical  reform  of  the  naval  department.  The  naucraries  (p.  55), 
which  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  ships  needed  by  the  state, 
since  the  year  500  b.  c,  were  dissolved,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
a  new  arrangement  known  as  the  trierarchies.  The  building  of  ships 
and  the  supply  of  the  more  essential  portions  of  their  equipment  were 
undertaken  by  the  state;  the  completion  of  the  equipment,  the  repairs, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  crew,  during  service,  of  one  ship  was  assigned 
as  a  service  due  the  state  (^K€irovpyttt)  to  one  well-to-do  citizen,  who 
in  return  was  appointed  merajrch,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
ship.  Whereas  m  the  naucraries  the  expenses  of  the  ships  liad 
fallen  exclusively  upon  the  Pentakosiomedtmni  (i.  e.  the  large  land- 
owners, p.  52),  all  citizens,  whether  land-oumers  or  not,  whose  property 
exceeded  a  certain  standard  could  be  called  upon  for  this  purposey 
and  toere  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  trierarchy,^ 

481-480.  Third  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
under  Xerxes. 

This  expedition,  planned  by  Darius,  was  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  after  extensive  preparations.  Pisistratus,  son .  of  Hippias, 
and  Demaratus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sparta,  accompanied  Xerxes  <m 
the  expedition. 

Construction  of  a  oanal  at  Acanthus  by  the  force  on  the  fleet 
and  the  subject  Thrcudans,  to  avmd  the  storms  about  Mt.  Athos. 
Bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  between  Sistos  and  Ahydos,  built  by 
Fhoenician  and  Egyptian  laborers.  Erection  of  large  ^ffgaglnftH  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thracia. 

481.    The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire 
assembled  at  Critalla  in  Cappadocia,  whence  they  were  conr 
ducted  to  Sardes  by  the  king  in  person. 
480.    In  the  spring  departure  from  Sardes  (about  900,000  men). 
March  through  Mysia,    Passage  of  the  Hellespont,  lasting 
seven  days.    March  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,    Passage 
of  the  fleet  (more  than  1300  triremes,  among  which  were  over 
400  Grecian  ships  from  Asia  Minor)  through  the  canal  at 
Acanthus, 
After  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  plan  of  defending  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  the  Persian  army  traversed  Thessaly  without  opposition.    Not 
only  the  Thessalians,  but  also  the  Bceotian  cities,  with  tiie  exception  of 
PlatoiOB  and  Thespia,  sent  the  king  symbols  of  submission. 

480.  July.  Battie  of  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  at  Thar- 
mopylsB  (i.  e.  warm  gates,  a  pass  at  tiie  foot  of  Calli- 
drdmus,  near  hot  springs)  against  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

The  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopjbs, 
with  about  6000  Hoplites,  among  whom  were  300  Spartiatce^  and 
1000  Lacedaemonian  Perioecif  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 

^  Boeokh,  Public  Economy  of  the  Aiheniant  (Lambda  trans.),  359,  696-7i& 
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Peraiaiis,  while  lOOO  Phocians  guarded  the  fooipath  over  (Eta.  Hie 
Persians,  guided  over  this  pam  by  the  traitor  Ephiakes,  drove  back 
the  Phocians  and  attacked  the  Grecian  army  in  the  rear.  Leonidas 
ordered  the  PerioBci  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire,  and  died 
a  hexoie  death  with  his  300  Spartiats  and  700  Thespians,  who  re- 
fosed  to  leave  him.  The  Th^)anSi  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas 
against  their  will,  laid  down  their  arms;  part  of  them  were  out  down: 
part  branded,  at  the  king's  command,  aoia  sent  back  to  Thebes.  At 
the  same  time 

480*    Indeoisive  sea-fight   at  Artemisium, 

a  promontory  and  temple  at  the  northern  point  of  Euhaa. 
Daring  the  first  day  about  280  Grecian  ships,  under  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  Eurybiddes,  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet,  under  AchcB" 
mines,  which  was  weakened  tkrough  losses  by  storms,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  200  ships  around  the  southern  end  of  Eubcea.  Night  put  an 
end  to  the  indecisive  battle.  Loss  of  the  200  Persian  ships  which 
were  sent  around  Eubcsa. 

On  the  second  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  reinforced  by  53  triremes, 
bad  a  victorious  contest  with  Cilician  shi^. 

On  the  third  day,  also,  the  battle  remained  undecided,  although 
the  Persians  attacked  with  their  whole  fleet. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pass  of  Thermop^lss, 
the  Grecian  fleet  hastened  to  the  Gulf  of  Saldmis,  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  army,  having  established  itself  on  the  isthmus,  began  the  con- 
struction oi  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  as- 
listance  of  the  Athenians. 

Xerxes  traversed  central  Greece,  without  meeting  with  resistance. 
Locrians  and  Dorians  submitted.  He  ravaged  the  mnd  of  the  Pho' 
aans,  the  detachment  sent  to  Delphi  was,  however,  driven  back,  with 
the  li^lp  of  a  thunderstorm.  BoBotia  was  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
tiy.    Thespias  and  PlatoBce  alone  were  destroyed. 

Hie  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the 
Acn^lis.  The  fortifications  of  the  Pirseus  being  incomplete,  the 
fleet  conveyed  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  personal 
effects,  to  SaUinUsy  ^gina,  and  Argolis,  in  which  latter  place  the 
Athenian  children  were  provided  with  schooling  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  inhabitants.  Return  of  the  exiles  permitted.  Xerxes  entered 
tiie  ctty,  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temples  thereupon 
and  the  city  burned  to  the  ground. 

480.    20  Sept    Naval  battle  of  Salamis. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  now  united  and  strongly  reinforced  ^378  tri- 
remes, 7  flfty-oared  vessels),  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Borybiades.  The  Grecians,  being  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
strategus  Themistdcles,  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  forced  to  flght, 
wpp  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persian  fleet,  which  still  numbered 
750  (?)  vessels.  The  island  of  Psyttalea,  which  the  Persians  had  oc- 
npied,  was  recaptured  by  AristldeSf  who  had  hastened  from  iBgina  to 
take  part  in  the  combat.  Hie  Greeks  lost  40,  the  Persians  200,  ships. 
Hie  rendaa  fleet  andiored  in  the  bay  <^  Phaleron.    Retreat^  not 
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flight,  of  Xerxes.    Mardomus  was  left  in  Theualy  with  the  best  part 

of  the  army  (260,000  men). 

480.  Nov.    Xerxes,  after  suffering  sreat  loss  through  drooglit  and 

lack  of  proyisions,  reached  &e  Hellespont,  where  he  found 

the   fleet,  which  transported  the   army,  the  bridge   having 

been  carried  away  by  storms. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Persians,  as  Themis- 

tdcles  wished,  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  city  of  Andros.     The 

Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  and  at  once  began  its  reconstmotion. 

479.    Fourth  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece. 

After  Mardonins  had  in  vain  offered  the  Athenians,  through 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  a  separate  peace  with  recognition  of  their 
independence,  he  entered  Attica  and  advanced  on  Athens,  stren^^th- 
ened  by  a  reinforcement  under  ArtabiizuSf  and  b^  contingents  from 
his  allies  in  northern  Greece,  ThessalianSf  Bceottans,  a  yait  of  the 
Phw^nSj  and  the  Argives.  The  Athenians,  being  a  second  time  faith- 
lessly left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Spartans,  retired  again  to  Salamis. 
Whatever  had  been  rebiult  in  the  city,  the  Persians  destroyed. 
Finally  the  whole  Peloponnesian  force  oi  30,000  hoplites  and  twice 
as  many  li&^ht-armed  iroops  having  crossed  the  isthmus,  Mardonku 
retired,  and  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  Boaotia  on  the  Asdpus, 
More  than  10,000  Atheniatis,  Platceans,  and  Thespians  joined  the  Hel- 
lenic army.  Pausaniaa  was  the  leader  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the 
whole  force.  He  commanded  the  most  imposing  army  that  Hellas 
had  ever  seen.    The  Hellenes,  however,  had  no  cavalry. 

479.    Sept.    Battle  of  PlatsBse. 

After  lone  delay  and  much  marching  back  and  forth,  Paosanias, 
who  had  twice  entrusted  the  most  dangerous  positions  to  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Aristides,  decided  to  retreat  without 
offering  battle;  being,  however,  attacked  by  Mardonius  and  oon^ 
pelled  to  defend  himself,  he  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and,  being  well  supported  by  the  Athenians,  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Mardonias  felL  Rout  of  the  Persians;  their 
camp  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Grrecian  army  advanced  before  Thebes;  the  leaders  of  the  Per- 
sian party  were  given  up,  and  executed  on  the  isthmus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Mardonius  a  Grecian 
fleet  under  uie  Spartan  langy  L^ychtdas, — Xanthippus  conmoandis^ 
the  Athenians  under  him, — had  been  dispatched  to  patrol  the  ^g^ean 
Sea.  At  the  call  of  the  Samians  the  fleet  sailed  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Persians. 

479-449.  Offensive  war  of  the  Ghreoians  against  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  admiral,  MardorUes,  distrusting  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  his  fleet,  did  not  venture  to  accept 
the  naval  battle  offered  him  near  Samos.  He  beached  his 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  MycaUy  opposite  Samos,  and  en- 
trenched himself.  The  Grecian  marines  landed,  and  ntterlj 
defeated  the  Persians  in  the 
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479.    Battle  of  Myoale 

(on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  HatsBSd  ?),  captured  the  camp  and 
bumed  the  Persian  ships.    Several  of  the  island  cities,  par^ 
ticolarly  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  ChioSf  and  afterwards  the  Grecian 
coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  joined  the  Hellenic  league.    The 
Peloponnesians  returned  home;  ihe  Athenians  and  lonians  con- 
quered Sestos  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Peloponnesians,  waA  surrounded  with  strong  walls. 
(Stratagem  of  Themist5cles.)     Completion  of  the  fortification  of 
PirsBus,  where  a  large  ciiy  grew  up. 

478  (?).     Reform  of  Arisddes,  from  which  dates  the  real  supremacy 
of  the  democracy  in  Athens.   The  state  offices  'were  opened 
to  all  four  classes  alike  (p.  53). 
Under  the  command  of  Pausanias,  the  united  fleet  of  Peloponne- 
sians, Athenians,  and  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  conquered  Byzan- 
timn,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.     The  overbearing  demeanor  of 
Pamanias  toward  the  other  members  of  the  league,  and  the  winning 
manner  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  J  m5(^es  and  Ctmon,  brought  it  about 
that  after  the  recall  of  Pausanias  by  the  Ephors 

477(?).  The  Hegemony  (chief  conduct  of  the  war)  was 
transferred  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  a  Hellenio  con- 
federacy (symmachy)  was  formed,  the  political  head  of 
which  was  Athens,  and  whose  religious  centre  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  DeloSy  where  the  treasury  of  the 
league  was  also  established.  The  smaller  states  contrib- 
ute money  onlyy  instead  of  furnishing  contingents  of  ships. 

RiTalry  between  I'hemistdcles  and  Cimon,  The  supporters  of  the 
latter  procured  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles.  He  retired  to  Argos, 
While  there  suspicion  attached  to  him  of  being  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  intrigues  of  Pausanias,  The  latter,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  Ephors,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  and  there  died  of  starvation  (467  ?).  Themistocles,  driven 
from  Argos,  went  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Epirus,  and  finally  to  Sttsa, 
idiere  he  offered  the  Persian  monarch  his  services  against  his  native 
land.  Artaxerxes  I,  (p.  28)  gave  him  a  princely  domain  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died  (460). 

After  the  retirement  of  Aristides  from  political  Uf e,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  (467  ?),  Cimon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth.  He  began  the  construction  of  the  two  Umg 
waUs  (rk  aKiXfi)^  one  of  which  connected  the  city  with  Piraeus,  and  the 
other  with  Phaleron.^ 

Cimon,  the  victorious  leader  of  the  fleet  of  the  league,  captured 
tliose  places  on  the  Thracian  coast  which  were  still  occupied  by  the 
Persians  (J^^on,  ^d) ;  chastised  the  pirates  of  Scyra,  and  carriea  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens;  captiured  Naxos,  which  had  revolted 

^  Onoken  (Athen  u.  Hellas,  1.  72)  holds  that  the  walls  were  began  during 
ft«  banlBbment  of  Cimon;  so  also  Ad.  Schmidt,  Dot  perikleitche  ZHttUter, 
1 67,  who,  however,  places  the  banishment  of  Cimon  in  401. 


♦; 
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from  the  leagae,  and  now  lost  its  independence,  as  pumshment  (467); 
defeated  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Persians  in  the 

465.    Battle  of  the  Eurymedon, 

in  Pamphylia.    Cimon  conquered  the  Chersonese  and  punished 
the  island  of  Thasos,  which  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy. 
464.    Earthquakes  in  Spaxta;  insurrection  of  the  Laconian  helc^ 
a  portion  of  whom  joined  the  Messenian  helots  and  occupied 
Ithome. 

464-456.    Third  Messenian  war, 

in  which  the  Spartans  were  forced  to  implore  the  help  <^ 

Athens,  which  was  furnished  at  the  instance  of  Cimon,  but  was 

afterwards  sent  back  by  the  suspicious  Spartans  (461V     The 

Athenians,  offended,  allied  themselves  with  the  Argtves,  the 

principal  enemies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  Athens,  rivalry  between  Cimon,  head  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

and  PerideSf  the  son  of  XarUhippus,  leader  of  the  democracy.     The 

latter  party  succeeded  in  estabushing  the  payment  of  citizens  serving 

in  the  army,  or  as  judges,  and  the  bestowal  of  alms  of  the  state  upon 

the  poor  at  festivals  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  beginning  of 

the  decline  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenians  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel  In&ros  (p.  28)  against 
the  Persians.  The  expedition  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  die  Athe- 
nian army  being  surrounded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the.  N^ile,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

460.    The  law  of  Ephialtes  took  from  the  court  of  Areopagus  the  cen- 
sorship over  the  state,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it  by  Solon 
(p.  53),  and  limited  its  sphere  of  action  to  its  judicial  powers. 
459.    After  this  democratic  victory  Cimon  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  ostracism. 
About  this  time  (between  460  and  454),  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federacy was  transferred  from  Deles  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
The  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  league  thereby  acquired  the 
character  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Athenians.    The  confederates  be- 
came for  the  most  part  subjects  of  Athens,  which  became  the  capital 
of  a  great  coast  and  island  empire.^ 
^9.    Meg&ra,  threatened  by  Corinth,  ^^na  and  Epidanrus,  i/na 

S laced  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  who  connected 
leg^ra  with  its  port,  Nisoea,  by  long  walls. 
458.  The  Athenians,  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  Arg51is,  gained  two 
battles  at  sea  over  the  allied  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 
^ginetans;  blockaded  ^glna,  and  energetieslly  defended  Meg«- 
&ra.  This  great  development  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
caused  a 

457-445.    War  of  the  Spartans  and  Boeotians  against 
Athens. 

A  Spartan  army  under  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  the  younff  king, 
Plistoanax,  had  been  sent  to  Central  Greece  to  protect  the  I)oria9 

1  Cortias,  HiMt,  of  Greece,  II.  378. 
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tetrapolis  against  tiie  attacks  of  the  Fhocians,  who  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  conqaests.  The  Spartan  army,  cut  off  from  a  return 
over  the  isthmus  hy  the  Athenians,  retired  to  Boeotia,  where  it  assisted 
the  BcBotians  against  Athens. 

457.    Battle  of  Tanagra,  a  Spartan  victory,  which  they  neglected 
to  utilize.    They  concluded  an  armistice  with  Athens  and  re- 
turned to  Sparta. 
Very  soon  the  Athenians  again  invaded  Bceotia,  defeated  the 
Thebans  at  (Enophyta  (456),  and  replaced  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ments in  most  cities  by  democratic,  which  were  friendly  towards 
Athens.      The   Phocians  and    Opuntian    Locrians    joined    Athens. 
JBgina  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  after  a  long  siege, 
gave  up  its  ships  of  war,  and  became  tributary  (456).    The  Athenians 
hud  waste  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  conveyed  the  Messenians,  whom 
tiie  Spartans  had  granted  a  free  departure  &om  Ithdme,  to  Naupactus 
(p.  4d)y  where  they  formed  a  settlement.    Reconciliation  between 
Ferides  and  Cimon;  the  latter  recalled  after  an  exile  of  nearly  five 
yean  (454).    Hie  influence  of  Cimon  brought  about  an 
451  (?).   Armistice  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  five  years,  and 
a  new  naval  eiroedition  against  the  Persians.   Cimon  conducted 
200  ships  to  Cyprus.    He  died  during  the  siege  of  CUium. 
After  his  death  his  fleet  gained  a  brmiant  victory  over  the 
Persian  (i.  e.  Phoenician,  Cmcian)  fleet,  and  the  hostile  troops 
on  the  land  in  the  double 

449.    Battle  of  Salamis  (2aXa/us)  in  Cyprus. 

New  partjr  struggles  in  the  Bceotian  cities.  The  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  returned;  the  Athenians,  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  democrats,  were  defeated  at  Coronea  (447). 
The  old  aristocratic  constitutions  were  restored,  not  only  in  Bceotia 
hot  also  in  Locris,  PhociSf  and  Megdra,  which  became  free  from 
the  sajpremacy  of  Athens.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five  years' 
armistice  the  Spartans  sent  an  army  under  their  young  king,  Plis- 
toanax,  to  Attica,  in  order  to  assist  the  Eubceans  in  a  revolt  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  bribed  the  advisers  of  the  young  king 
uid  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  army;  then  hastenmg  l^k  to 
Euboea  with  an  Athenian  army,  he  subdued  the  island  anew  (446). 
Second  assignment  of  Eubcean  lands  to  Athenian  citizens. 

445.    Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     By 

this  peace,  or  more  properly  armistice,  the  Pelop  mneaian 

and  Athenian  leagues  aclmowledged  themselves  to  be  two 

distinct  and  independent  confederacies. 

About  this  time,  or  at  least  after  the  death  of  Cimony  negotiations 

for  peace  were  opened  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  an  Athenian 

embassy  under  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa.    No  formal  peace,  however, 

was  concluded,  but  peaceable  intercourse  under  a  tacit  recognition  of 

existing  political  relations  nadually  took  the  place  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  Athenians  gave  up  Cyprus  and  sent  the   Egyptian  rebels  no 

farther  aid.     They  continued  to  control  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the 

Greciau  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  mostly  their  allies  or  sub- 

iectSy  —  in  any  case,  practically  free  from  the  Persian  sceptre.    The 
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so-called  peace  of  Cimon,  wherein  the  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  ha,Y9 

formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of   the  Greeks  of  Asia 

Minor,  and  promised  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war  into  the  iEgean, 

would  seem  to  be  the  invention  of  a  later  time.^ 

444.    At  Athens  Thucydldes  (the  son  of  Melatfias,  not  the  historian 

of  the   same  name),  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 

party.    His  party  attempted  to  secure  the  ostracism  of  Peri" 

clesy  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 

Thucydldes  was  banished. 

444-429.  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Perides, 
who,  although  never  archon,  conducted  the  government  of  the 
city  by  his  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity as  strategus,  ast  superintendent  of  the  finances  (TanUas  or 
Epimeletes),  and  as  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
other  public  works. 

440-439.    Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos. 

443.    Foundation  of  Thurii  in  Southern  Italy  on  the  rains  of  Sybfins. 

437.  Foundation  of  Amphipdlia  on  the  Strymon.  Completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  by  the  construction  of  a  third  long  wdU^ 
parallel  with  the  first  leading  to  the  Pir»us  (p.  61).  Mag^ 
nificent  buildings,  especially  on  the  Acropolis:  the  UaU  of^ 
Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheion,  the  Propykea,  the  Parthenon^  or 
Hecatompedon,  the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachos,  a  co- 
lossal figure  over  50  feet  high. 
By  the  Age  of  Pericles  is  commonly  understood  the  whole  time 

of  his  political  activity  (465-429),  or  even  the  entire  period  &om  the 

Persian  expeditions  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.    This  was  the  most 

brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Athens,  not  only  in  its  political 

Sower,  its  trade  and  commerce,  but  in  art  and  literature.  The  tragio 
ramatists:  iBschylus,  526-455;  Sophocles,  496-405;  EuripideSy 
480-406;  later  the  comic  dramatist,  Aristophanes  456  (?)-^0? 
The  historians:  Herodotos  of  Halicarnassus,  484r424  ? ;  Thnoy- 
dides,  470-400 ?  The  sculptor:  Phidias;  the  architects  lotiniu, 
Callicrates,  and  Mnesicles ;  the  painter  Polygnotus.  The  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  469-399,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Anaxagoras,  Prota- 
goras.   Aspasia  of  Miletus. 

431-404.  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

Causes :  Envy  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  at  the  power  of  Athens, 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  discontent  of  those  of  their 
allies  who  had  been  reduced  to  subjects. 

Immediate  causes:  1.  The  interference  of  Athens  in  the  war 
between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  (435-432),  which  had  broken  out  con- 
cerning Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dyrrhachium)  in  Illyria,  a  colony  of 
Corcyra.  The  democrats  of  Epidamnus,  hard  pressed  by  the  enled 
nobles  in  alliance  with  Illyrian  barbarians,  implored  aid  irom.  their 

1  Cf.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  II.  456  (after  Dahlmann  and  KrfiiRerV 
Other  writers  consider  that  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Cf.  Hieoke.  De  Pao% 
Cimonica,  1863.  B.  Miiller,  Uher  den  dmon  Frieden,  1866-1869.  Ad 
Bohmid^  Dot  perikkitche  ZeitalUr. 
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mother  cHy  Coroyra  in  YBin,  but  obtained  help  from  CoHfUhj  the 
mother  ci^  of  Coroyra.  Enraged  at  this,  the  Corcjrseans  took  sides 
with  the  aristocracy  of  Epidamnus,  defeated  tlie  Corinthians  at 
Acthan  (42^)f  and  captured  Epidanmus.  Corinth  and  Corcyra  vied 
with  one' another  for  nelp  &om  Athens.  The  Athenians  decided  in 
favor  of  Corcyra,  and  took  part  at  first  with  10,  afterwards  with  30, 
ships  in  the  battle  of  Syh^a  (432),  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyneans,  wherein  the  Corinthians,  at  first  yictorious,  afterwards  retired 
before  the  Athenians.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  Pciidcea,  a  Corinthian 
colony  <m  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  revolted  from  the  Athenian 
league  (432),  and  received  support  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Olynthus,  and  Potidsea 
was  surrounded  and  besieged. 

The  Corinthians,  supported  by  the  Megareans,  who  (since  432  ?) 
had  been  excluded  from  all  Attic  harbors  and  markets,  and  by  the 
JEginetaus,  entered  a  complaint  ap;ainst  the  Athenians  at  Sparta. 
Tl^  popular  assembly  at  Sparta  havmg  voted  that  the  Athenians  had 
broken  the  treaty,  the  Peloponnesian  Congress  resolved  on  preparation 
lor  war. 

Military  po^v'er  of  both  parties :  Achaia  and  Argos  remaineut 
neutral  at  first.  The  PeloponneBlanflwere  joined  by  the  Megareans^ 
Baodansy  Opuntian  Locrians,  Phocians,  Independent  allies  of  the 
Athenians:  Plataxe,  Corcyra^  ZacynthuSf  Chios,  Lesbos,  Thessalians, 
Acamaniam.  The  Athenian  league,  including  almost  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  archipelago^and  the  regions  beyond,  had  been 
transformed,  by  naval  stations  and  garrisons,  into  an  extensive  em- 
pire. 

431.  The  war  ^  began  with  the  surprise  of  FlatsBse  by  the  Thebans. 
The  gates  were  opened  by  treachery;  but  the  Thebans  were 
driven  out  of  the  city ;  many  were  captured  or  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered. 
431-425.  Five  invasions  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians,  4  un- 
der the  Spartan  king  Archiddmus,  the  5th  under  Agis,  While 
the  Atlienian  fleet  Md  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  took  refuge  in  Athens,  Pirseus,  or  en- 
camped between  the  long  walls.  The  ^ginetans  were  en- 
tirely driven  away  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  and  their 
land  divided  among  Athenian  citizens.  The  country  around 
Megdra  was  harried  by  an  Athenian  army. 
430.  A  pestilence  resemblii^T  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  of 
which 

429.    Pericles  died. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  capture  of  Poddcea.  Cleon  ^  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party;  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratio  party  was  Nicias. 

1  This  finrt;  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nidns 
(421),  commonly  known  as  the  Archidamian  war,  is  called  by  Thucy aides  (V. 

85)  i  ttKotrin  vdAcftof. 

'  Vat  a  tanner,  bnt  an  owner  of  manufactories,  who  carried  on  his  businesi 
kjrmeanf  of  alaves.    Ourtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  III.  61. 
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42&  Beyolt  of  MytHSne  in  Xiesbos  (JdeQiynma  remamed  faithful  to 
the  Ath^uans).    Before  the  arrival  of  the  help  promisked  by 

427.  the  Peloponnesiaiis,  MytUene  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
the  Athenians  under  Paches.  The  Athenian  assembly  decreed 
that  cUl  citizens  of  MytUene  should  be  put  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  on  the  following  day  was  restncted  to  the  aristocrats. 
More  than  a  thousand  were  slain,  'the  city  was  razed,  and  the 
land  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  of  Meih- 
yrrma,  divided  among  Athenian  citizens. 

427.  Pto^^BGB  forced  to  surrender.  The  survivors  of  its  brave  defenders, 
225  in  number,  were  executed  by  the  Spartans.  Bloody  party 
contests  in  Corcyra,  where  victory  at  last  remained  with  the 
democrats.  Successful  expedition  of  the  Athenians  under  De^ 
mosihenes  to  assist  the  Acamanians  against  the  Ambradots, 
who  received  help  from  the  Feloponnesians. 

425.  Demosthenes  landed  in  Messenia  and  fortified  the  ruined  fortress 
of  Pylos.  The  Spartans  under  BrasXdas  occupied  the  island  of 
Sphacter^  opposite  Py^^*  ^®  Athenian  fleet  under  Niclas 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Spartan  envoys  in  Athens  offered  peace, 
but  their  proposab  were  rejected  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
who,  being  appointed  by  the  people  strategus  in  place  of  Nicias, 
took  Sphactena  by  storm,  and  brought  2d2  of  the  enemy,  amcmg 
whom  were  120  SpartiatoBf  with  him  to  Athens.  The  Atiienians 
threatened  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  whenever  the  Felo- 
ponnesians should  invade  Attidli  again. 

424.  The  island  of  Cythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  From 
Cythera  and  from  Pylos,  to  which  latter  place  the  Athenians 
conveyed  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  the  Laconian  territory 
was  harassed  incessantly.  The  Athenians  invaded  Bcsotia,  bii 
were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  at  Delium  (SocrdteSfAlcibiSdes). 
Expedition  of  the  Spartans  under  Brazos  by  land  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Athenians  there.  Revolt  of  several  towns  from 
Athens;  Brasldas  captured  Amphip6LiSj  on  account  of  which  the 
Athenian  general  lliucydldes  (the  historian),  who  lay  with  a 
squadron  at  Thasos,  was  banished.  The  Athenians  sent  Cleon 
to  Thrace.    Cleon  was  defeated  in  the 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolis 

by  Brasidas,  and  fell  during  the  flight.    Brasidas  died  of  his 
wounds. 

421.    Peace  of  Nioias, 

concluded  for  fifty  years.  Both  sides  restored  conquests  and  pris- 
oners, a  condition  which  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  executed.  Al- 
though Sparta  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens  to  force  this 
peace  upon  their  confederates,  the  war  broke  out  again  in  three  years, 
when  Alcibiadea  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  join  the  lea^e  which 
Argos  had  formed  with  several  Feloponnesian  states,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Sparta.  The  united  Argives  and 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  the 
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4ia  BatUa  of  ICantinea. 

By  this  yicioiy  the  Spartans  regained  their  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
416.  llie  Athenians  ei^tured  Mdo9  and  pat  all  the  citizens  to  death. 

415-413.     Expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse, 

Suggested  hy  the  request  of  Egesta  for  help  against  SeLinus  and 
Syracuse  (Hermocr&tes),  which  was  granted  by  the  advice  of  Aid- 
blades.     A  fleet  of  134  triremes,  carrying  36,000  men  inclusive  of 
sailois,  among  which  number  were  5100  hopUtes,^  sailed  for  Sicily 
onder  Alcibiddes,  NidUiSy  and  Lamdchus.    After  the  occupation  of 
Naxos  and  Catana,  AlcibiSdes  was  recalled  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
participation  in  a  sacrilege  (mutilation  of  the  Herman  ridiculing  the 
Klenwiiian  mysteries).    He  went  to  Argos,  was  condemned  to  death 
m  his  absence,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.     Seeking  revenge  on 
his  enemies,  he  forthwith  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta. 
414  Nidas  gained  a  victory  before  Syracuse  and  besieged  the  city 
with  some  success.    Death  of  LamSchus,    At  the  advice  of 
AlcibiSdes,  the  Spartans  sent  a  small  fleet  under  GyUppus  to 
the  asdstance  of  Syracuse.    The  Athenians  attacked  die  city 
413L     hy  storm,  and  were  repulsed.  They  suffered  from  sickness  and 
want.    Reinforced  by  73  triremes  and  5000  hoplites  under 
Demosthenes^  they  were  nevertheless  defeated  in  two  naval  bat- 
tles in  the  harbor  of  Syracuse;  their  fleet  was  surrounded;  the 
413.     remnants  of  their  army  on  the  retreat  by  land  (on  the  Assmct- 
Sept    rus)  were  in  part  cut  to  pieces,  in  part  captured.    Nidias  and 
Demosthenes  w&re  executed  in  Syracuse;  7000  prisoners  wer& 
sent  to  the  (]|uarries  (xarofiUu). 
413.      By  the  advice  of  Alcibiddes  the  Spartans  occupied  and  forti- 
March.    ned  the  village  of  Decelea  in  Attica.    The  last  nine  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  are  therefore  known  as  the 

413-404.     Decelean  war. 

The  Spartans  made  forays  &om  Decelea  into  all  parts  of 

Attica. 
Distress  of  the  Athenians,  flight  of  slaves,  financial  difficulties  of 
the  government.  The  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party  revived. 
Establishment  of  a  new  board  of  ten  councillors  ('rp6pov\ot),^  Regu- 
lation of  the  finances.  Renewed  preparations  for  war.  AlcibiSdes 
indnced  Chios,  Erythras,  Clazom^nce,  and  MUetus  to  revolt.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Spartans,  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  abandon  to  the  Persian  king  all  Greek  cities  f  or- 
meriy  subj^  to  him,  and  the  Persian  satrap,  Tissaphemes,  who  paid 
a  nilisidy  to  the  Spartans.  A  new  Athenian  fleet  appeared  off  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor  and  defeated 
412.  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  MUetus,  but  was  prevented  from 

taking  the  city  by  a  squadron  from  Syracuse.    The  Athenian 

fleet,  increased  to  104  ships,  anchored  off  Samoe,    AlcibiSdes, 

1  Ooittaa,  Eia,  of  Greece,  III.  357. 

*  Their  functions  are  a  matter  of  dispute.     Cf.  Qrote,  History  of  Greece^ 

tlLae2. 
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being  suspected  and  maligned  by  the  Spartans,  went  to  Ijssa* 
phemes,  over  whom  he  soon  exercised  great  inflaenoe.  At  the 
same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  oligarchs  in  the  Athenian 
army,  whom,  however,  he  only  kept  in  suspense  and  finally 
deceived.    In  the  mean  time 

411.  the  oUgarchs  overthrew  the  demooratio  constitation  at 
March.  Athens  by  a  cou;^  d'^tcU.  A  new  oligarchical  council  of  400 
citizens  was  established  ;  the  popular  assemblv  was  limited  to 
5000  members;  the  parent  of  all  state  salaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pay  of  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  was  abol- 
ished. The  oligarchy  entered  upon  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Sparta,  ana  endeavored  to  break  up  the  new  order  of 
things  by  executions  and  banishments.  Their  rule,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  army  before  Samos  refused  to  reo- 
ogoize  the  alteration  of  the  constitution;  elected  new  leaders 
^hnuybiUusy  and  recalled  Alcibiadea,  who  assumed  com- 
mand, but  refused  to  lead  the  fleet  against  the  oligarchs  in 
Athens,  and  insisted  that  it  should  remain  in  the  tsuce  of  the 
enemy.  At  Athens  the  oligarchical  rule  of  the  new  council  of 
400  was  broken  after  it  had  lasted  four  months  without  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  army;  the  old  council  of  500 
was  reestablished;  the  popular  assembly  remained  limited  to 
5000  members  (until  410  ?).  The  abolition  of  salaries  was 
not  repealed. 
The  Spartans  broke  off  all  connection  with  Tissaphemes,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  PhamabdzuSf  satrap  of  Bithynia. 

The  Athenians  under  ThrtisybiUtu  defeated  the  Peloponnenan  fleet 
under  Mindarus  and  Phamabisus  in  the 

411.    Sear>fight  at  the  promontory  of  Cynossema^  near  Abydoa. 
July.  Three  months  later  AlcibilUles  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 

ina 
411.  Second  sear-fight  at  Abydos. 

AlcibilUles,  tsUcen  prisoner  by  Tissaphemes,  soon  escaped,  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  again,  and  anniMlated 
the  Feloponneaian  fleet  in  the 

410.  Battle  of  Cyzicns, 

Feb.     where  he  also  rained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  after 
he  had  escaped  to  the  land.    Having  subdued  the  coasts  of  the 
409.     Hellespont  and  Fropontis,  and  captured  Byzantium, 

408.  Alcibiadea  returned  to  Athena  in  triumph. 

June.  The  sentence  of  AlcUnSdes  was  repealed,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  by  land  and  sea,  with  unlimited  power. 
He  guarded  with  the  army  the  festal  procession  to  Eleusis, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discontinued.  AlcibiSdes  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  fleet  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Spartan,  Ly- 
aander,  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed  the  command  here,  and 
the  brother  of  the  future  kin&f  of  Persia,  Artcucerxes  II,,  the 
younger  Cyrus  (son  of  Darius  II.),  a  friend  of  the  Spartans,  had 
become  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  While  Alcibifides  was  engaged 
on  a  foraging  expedition  in  the  country  around  Phocoea,  thtf 
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Athenian  fleet  was  involyed  by  the  junior  commanders  in  an 
engagement,  and  defeated  by  Lysander  in  the 

407.  Battle  of  Notium,  in  the  golf  of  Ephesus. 

On  account  of  this  misfortune,  Alcibifides  was  deposed  from 
his  command.  He  retired  to  the  Hellespont,  and  died  in  404. 
Hie  new  Spartan  admiral  Callicratides,  surrounded  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Conon  at  Mytilene.  The  Athenians  with  the  greatest  ex- 
erticms  fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  which  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Conon. 
The  united  Athenian  fleet  completely  defeated  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  great 

406.  Battle  of  ArginusaB, 

Sept.  (oi  'Apyiyowrai,  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  LesbosV  Six  of  the  irictorious  generals  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  Athens  for  havinff  abandoned  shipwrecked  troops  in  a 
storm  and  not  buried  the  bodies,  and  were  actually  executed. 

Lyaander,  again  a^^pointed  admiral  by  the  Spartans,  defeated  and 
annihilated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 

405.  Battle  of  ^Sgospotaml  (Alyhs  norofAot,  goat  river),  opposite 
Aug.?  Lampsficus.  Conon  escaped  with  eight  ships.  Slaughter  of 
3000  Athenian  prisoners.  Lysander,  having  first  completely 
destroyed  the  Athenian  power  on  the  coasts  and  islanos,  and 
eveiywhere  established  oligarchical  constitutions,  appeared  with 
the  I^eloponuesian  fleet  before  Piraeus,  while  the  Feloponnesian 
army  enclosed  Athens  on  the  land  side.  Starvation  caused 
the 

404.   Surrender  of  Athens  and  end  of  the  war. 

Afnl,  The  walls  of  Pirseus,  and  the  long  walls  between  the  city 
and  the  harbors,  were  torn  down.  JSx  ships  of  war  but  twelve 
were  delivered  to  the  enemy.  The  democracy  was  overthrown, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party. 

404-371.    Second  Hegemony  of  the  Spartans. 

404-403.    Crovemment  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 

the  best  known  is  Critias,  at  Athens. 
The  Thirty f  instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  endeavored  to 
secure  the  permanent  control  of  the  state,  and  to  Eriarengthen  their 
power  by  receiving  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  AcropoHs,  and  by  numeiv 
008  executions.  At  last,  one  of  the  Thirty,  Theramenes,  was  put  to 
death  at  the  instance  of  Cridas.  Thrasybulus  assembled  the  demo- 
cratic fugitives  in  Phyle,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  and  seized 
Pineus ;  CritiUis  was  slain.  Ten  more  moderate  oligarchs  took  the 
place  of  the  Thirty.  Through  the  mediation  of  Pausantas,  king  of 
Sparta,  an  understanding  was  reached  between  Thrasybulus  and  the 
oligarchs  in  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  were  put  to  death. 
General  amnesty.  Reestablishment  of  a  moderate  democracy.  The 
goremment  was  rearranged  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  made  by 
Eodides  (403). 

401-400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon  (p.  29). 
B09.     Socrates  (469-399)  executed  in  Athens  by  poison.     His 

scholar,  Plato  (427-^48). 
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399-394.    War  between  the  Spartans  and  Peirsiaiis.     The 

Persian  satrap,  Tissaphemes,  attempted  to  punish  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  for  their  share  in  the  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  cities, 
at  first  under  TTdbron,  then  under  DercyVXdca^  finally  under 
Apesildus.  The  latter  forced  his  way  into  Asia  and  defeated 
Tissaphemes,  who  was  executed  by  command  of  his  sucoeas^w, 
TUhraustes,    Persian  gold  produced  the 

395-387.  Corinthian  war  against  Sparta,  whose  harmosts  (apiAOirrai^ 
govemors)  had  made  &emselyes  universally  hated.  Coalition 
of  TheheSf  Corinth,  and  Argos,  joined  by  Athens.    The  Spartan 

395.  Lysander  fell  at  Haliartus  in  BcBotia,  in  battle  with  the 
allies.    The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  defeated  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Cnidns  by  the  Athenian  Conon  and  the  Persian 
satrap  Phamabazus.  The  Spartan  harmosts  were  driven  from 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  AgesiUtus  was  recalled, 
traversed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  and  defeated  ihe 
allies  in  the 

394.  Battle  of  Coronea  in  western  Boaotia.  Canon  and  the  Per- 
sian satrap  PhamabSzus  plundered  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Conon 
rebuilt  the  (2)  long  walls  with  Persian  money.  After  some 
years  of  fighting,  in  which  IphicrStes  and  Chabrtas  were  the 
Athenian  leaders,  the 

387.  Peace  of  Antalcidas  was  concluded  between  the  Grecian  states 
and  the  Persians.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Spartan  admiral 
who  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  oi  ClazomencB  and  Cyprus  were  aband<Hied 
to  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  retained  control  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  only  ;  all  other  states  and  islands  were  to  be 
independent  under  Spartan  and  Persian  guaranty. 

379-362.    War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  caused  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Cadmea  in  Thebos  (383)  by  the  Spartan 
PhcebfdaSf  who  was  urged  to  take  this  step  by  the  aristocratic 
party  in  Thebes,  as  he  was  conducting  an  army  through  Boeotia 
against  Olynthus, 
The  ^eban  democrats  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  under 
PeloMas  thev  liberated  Thebes  in  379  and  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  withdraw  m>m  the  Cadmea.     deonibrdtus  and  AgesUdus  were  dis- 
patehed  to  Boeotia,  but  met  with  little  success.    The  Spartans   at- 
tempted to  surprise  Pirseus.    This  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  open  alliance  with  Thebes.    They  founded  a  new  confederacy 

isymmachy),  embracing  seventy  conmiunities,  under  more  just  eon- 
itions  than  those  of  the  first  league  (378).  The  Spartans  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  sea  by  the  Athenians  Chabrizs,  PhocUm,  and 
Timotheus.  Peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens.  Cleombrdttts  invaded 
Bceotia  anew,  but  in  the 

371.    Battle  of  Leuotra,  he  was  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  and 
fell  on  the  field. 

871'362.    Hegemony  of  the  Thebana 
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870.    FSnt  inyasi<m  of  Pdopoimesiis  by  the  Thebans,  under  Epamf 
mondas   and  Pdtyfidas   in   order  to  protect  the  Arcadians, 
who  had  revolted  from  Sparta.     Megalopolis  founded.    An 
attack  by  the  Thebans  on  Sparta  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
they  ravaged  Laconia  and  proclaimea  the  independence  of  the 
Messenians.    Foundation  oi  MessBne.    The  Athenians  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spartans.    Retreat  of  the  Thebans. 
369.    Second  Theban  mvasion  of  Peloponnesus. 
367.    Third  invasion.     Sicyon  revolted  from  Sparta.    The  third  in- 
vasion produced  a  momentary  alliance  of  Achaia  and  Thebes. 
The  Corinthians  and  PMiasians  concluded  peace  with  Thebes. 
.  In  the  north  the  Thebans  sent  several  expeditions  against  the 
^rant  Alexander  of  Pherce  for  the  liberation  of  the  Thessalians. 
On  the  second  expedition  Pelopidas  was  captured,  but  soon  set 
free  by  Epaminondas;  on  a  new  expedition  he  fell  as  victor  at 
364.     CynocephMoR  (icvvhs  Ke^iiXed). 

Fourth  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Peloponnesus.    Ejpam- 
Inondas  fell  in  the 

362.  Battle  of  Mantfnea  as  victor  against  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  (among  others  6000  Athenians). 
G^ieral  peace  between  the  Grecian  states,  which  the  Spartans 
alooe  refused  to  accept,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  AgesUdus  went  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebels  under  Tachos,  whose  fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Athe- 
nian Chabrias.    AgesHdus  died  on  the  voyage  home  (360). 

Rise  of  the  Macedonian  power. 

359-336.  Philip  (ftxtinros),  son  of  Amyntas,  had  passed  three  years 
(368-^365)  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  and  had  there  learned  to 
appreciate  Grecian  culture  and  military  science  through  intercourse 
inth  Epaminondas  and  other  men  of  note.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Perdiccas,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Macedonians  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Gifted  with  courage  and  a  clear  political 
insight,  he  strengthened  the  royal  power  in  a  country  torn  by  party 
^ne,  defended  the  borders  against  the  restless  Pasontan  and  Illyrian 
tribes,  and  established  a  standing  army  (Phalanx).  After  he  had 
given  his  own  state  a  firm  or^iization,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
extending  his  power  along  the  Thracian  coast,  and  by  cunning  trick- 
ery encroached  on  the  Athenian  territory.  He  captured  Amphipolis 
(357),  PydnOf  Potidcea,  gained  possession  of  the  Tluracian  mines,  con- 
ekded  an  alliance  with  Olynthus  against  the  Athenians,  and  founded 
?mppi.^ 

357-355.  Social  war  of  the  Athenian  league  against  Athens. 
Since  378  Athens  had  regained  much  of  her  former  influence. 
It  was  speedily  lost.  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium 
revolted.  Chabrias  perished  in  the  harbor  of  Chios.  Iphicr^tes 
and  Timotheus,  leaders  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  former  allies. 

865-846.    Second  Holy  War  against  the  Phocians,  who 

1  Ourtias»  HiU.  of  Grwce,  Y.  60, 
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had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphictyonio  council  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  for  having  used  the  holy  land  of  Cirriia  (p.  52), 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.    The  ThebanB 
managed  to  have  the  collection  oi  the  fine  entrusted  to  them- 
selves. 
The  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  by  means  of  mercenary  troops  a  long  and 
dubious  war  a^dnst  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  ThesscUians,    Leaders  of 
the  Fhocians,  PhUomdus  (f  354),  OnomarchuSf  his  brother  Phaylltu, 
and  son  PhalaBCus.     After  a  Ion?  contest  Onomarchus  fell  (352) 
in  battle  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  entrance  into  central 
Greece  was  prevented  by  an  Athenian  army  at  Thermopylie.    At  a 
later  period  Philip  was  called  upon  by  the  Thebans  for  assistance 
against  the  victorious  PhdUecus.    The  Phocians  forced  by  Riilip,  who 
had  subdued  the  Thessalians  and  secured  Thermopjrlie,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  their  cities  were  deprived  of  their  walls  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council;  the  mhabitants  were  separated  into  vil- 
lages, and  made  tributary  to  the  Delphian  god.    Philip  was  eleoted 
to  the  Amphictyonic  council  in  place  of  the  Phocians. 

Philip,  whose  power  had  steadilv  increased,  had  been  at  war  with 
Athens  since  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis.  In  Athens  Demos- 
thenes (383--322),  since  351,  when  he  delivered  his  first  Philippic, 
was  the  soul  of  an  organization  of  a  national  opposition  to  the  threat- 
ening power  of  Macedonia.^ 

Olynthus,  having  revolted  from  Philip  and  made  peace  with 
Athens,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  hing*  and  begged  aid  from  Athens. 
The  three  Ol3rnthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  assistance  Philip  captured  Olynthus  by  treachery 
and  destroyed  the  city  (348),  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller 
places  in  Chalcidice,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  opponents  of  Demosthenes,  Eubulus  and  2lschines  (AlcrxWO* 
Formation  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Negotiations  with 
Philip,  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  led  to  the 
shameful  peace  of  Philocrates  (346),  which  left  all  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  A  complaint  being  entered  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides  against  PUIocrates,  he  went  into  exile.  Demosthenes  lodged 
a  complaint  ag^ainst  .^chines,  who  was  declared  not  g^ty  (343). 

Philip  endeavored  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Propontis  and  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  Thrace  {Philip-' 
jpopolis).  The  national  party  at  Athens  succeeded  in  forming  a 
league  of  Hellenic  states  (among  others  MegSra,  Achaic^  Corinth)^ 
under  the  lead  of  Athens  against  Philip,  llie  king  besieged 
Perinth  and  Byzantium  in  vain.  The  Athenians  declared  war  agamst 
him,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Byzantium,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Athens  derived  her  supply  of  grain  from  the  countries  on 
the  Black  Sea;  hence  her  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Byzantium,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  Euxine. 

939-338.    Third  Holy  War   (against  Amphissa).    At  the   insti- 
gation of   Philip  {^EscMnes)  the  Amphictyonic  council  had 
decreed  the  punishment  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  hay« 
1  A.  Bobaefer,  Demottkena  «.  Mine  Zeitm 
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ing  oecnpied  some  gronnd  which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 
Fmlip,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  the 
Amphictyons,  seized  Elatia,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  fioeotia.  Great  dismay  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  fitted 
out  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  who 
went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  induced  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  allied  Thebans  and  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  the 

338.  Battle  of  Ghseronea  (Xaipa>i/€ia)  by  Philip,  whose  sor 
Aog.  Alexander  decided  the  battle  by  annihilating  the  Holy 

Band  of  the  Thebans.  Philip  punished  the  Thebans  severely  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea;  to  the  Athenians  he  granted 
a  fekvorable  peace.  Peace  of  Demades.  He  advan^d  into 
Peloponnesufi^  took  a  large  part  of  her  territory  from  Sparta, 
and  divided  it  among  Uie  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Arcadians. 

Maoedonian  Hegemony.  At  a  national  itssembly  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Spartans  only  did  not  appear,  Philip  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  leader  (with  dictatorial  power)  of  the  Grecian 
forces  against  the  Persians  (^m-parjiyhs  iunotcpdrofp  rSt^  'ZXXiitwyY 
In  other  respects  the  Grecian  cantons  were  to  retain  their 
antononcnr;  a  congress  {arw49pioy)  at  Corinth  should  adjust 
their  diserences. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Ctneoo-lkfaoedonian  or  Helleniatlo  Epoch  down  to  the  Snb- 
jugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  (338-146). 

After  the  murder  of  Philip,  who  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  Pausanias  (336),  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  occupied  by  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  Aristotle 
{'ApiaT0T4\riSf  384-322),  and  was  now  20  years  old. 

336-323.    Alexander  the  Great  ('AXcfxySpo^).^ 

He  forced  the  Greeks  to  transfer  to  him  the  Hegemony  and  the 
command  against  the  Persians,  quickly  reduced  the  revolted  Thracians 
(TrtbaUians),  GeUE  and  Illyrians  in  the  north,  appeared  on  the  news  of 
a  Grecian  uprising  (of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans)  for  the  second  time 
in  Greece,  oefeated  the  Thebans,  destroyed  Thebes  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (522-442  ?),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
S8  slayes.  The  terrified  Athenians  submitted  and  were  pardoned. 
Andpdter  left  as  vicegerent  in  Macedonia.  In  330  revolt  of  the 
Spartans  put  down  by  Antipfiter  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Megalopdlis, 
imere  6000  Spartans,  under  their  king  Agis  IL,  met  a  heroic  death. 

334.  Expedition  of  Alexander  against  Persia,^ 

Spring.  which  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conquest,  but  also  a  scien- 

^  Drojsan,  Ouchichte  Alexanders  des  Grosten  <  GeschichU  des  Hellenismus, 
I  Anfl.,  1877,  Th.  I.  with  5  maps  by  R.  Kiepert).  Hertabers,  Die  asiatiichen 
FtXdaagt  Akxanders  d.  Or.,  with  a  map  bv  H.  Kiepert.  . 

*  For  the  route,  see  Kiepert,  Atlas  Anti^us,  Tab.  II. 
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tifio  expedition,  and  ft  joniney  of  disooveiy.  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  at  Ahydos  with  30,000  infantry  and  5000  cav- 
alry (generab:  Perdiccas,  Clitus^  Parmenio,  HqfhcMtiOf  CraJt^rus^ 
PtoUmoeuSy  Antigdnus),  defeated  the  Persian  satraps  and  Mem- 
noHf  leader  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  Darius,  completely 
inilie 

334.    Battle  of  the  Granious  (a  rivulet  in  Troas). 

Rescue  of  Alexander  by  Clitus.  Advancing  through  Mysia  and 
Lydia,  Alexander  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  &e  Grecian  cities  and 
islands  from  Persian  rule,  conquered  Miletus  and  Halicamassus,  and 
traversed  Caria  and  Lycia.  P^vented  from  advancing  further  by 
the  steep  mountains,  he  went  northward  through  the  land  of  the  Pisi- 
dians  to  Phrygia  by  way  of  Cekaws,  Oordium  (the  Grordian  knot),  and 
through  Cappadocia  to  CUicia  (bath  in  the  Cydnyks),  At  Tarsus  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  speedily  recovering  (potion  of  tiie  physician  Philip^ 
pus)  he  passed  through  the  Syrian  Gates  to  Myriandrus  on  the  coast 
m  Syria.  Meantime  the  Persian  king,  Darius  III,  (p.  29)  had  ap- 
proached from  the  Euphrates  with  a  kLrge  army  and  got  to  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  hearing  this,  Alexander  turned  back  from 
Syria  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  in  the 

333.    Battle  of  IsBtis,  in  CUicia, 

Nov.    An  immense  number  of  Persians  fell;  the  rest  were  captured 

or  scattered.    Darius  escaped,  but  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 

daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
In  order  to  completely  destroy  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  Alexander 
conquered  Syria,  Phoenicia^  where  he  besieged  Tyre  for  seven  months, 
and  Palestine,  advanced  into  Egypt  without  opposition,  and  went 
from  Pdu^um  to  Memphis,  Foundation  of  Alexandria  on  a  well- 
chosen  site.  Expedition  across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeus  Amman  in  the  oasis  of  Sivah.  Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  passed 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  by  way  of  Damascus,  crossed  the  Eu- 

Shrates  at  Tfiapsacus,  traversed  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
ef  eated  the  Persian  army,  which  outnumbered  his  own  20  times^  in 
the 

331.    Battle  of  Gaugamela  or  Arbela  (rh  ''Api3c^a), 
Oct.     not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,    While  Darius  fled  north- 
ward, Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris  a  second  time,  entered 
Babylon  without  resistance,  traversed  Babylonia,  crossed  the 
Tigris  a  third  time,  captured  the  capital  of  Persia,  Susa  in 
Susiana,  and  traversed  Persis.     Capture  of  PasargSdce  and 
Persq)dlis, 
In  the  spring  of  330  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Crossing  Media  to  Ecbatana  in  the  north,  he  hastened  through  the 
Caspian  gates  to  Parthia,     There,  in  the  neighborhood    of  Heca- 
tompylos,  Darius  Coidomannus  was  murdered  (330)  by  the  satrap 
BeBBUS,  who  fled  to  Bactria  and  assumed  the  royal  title.    After  an 
expedition  northward  to  Hyrcania  against  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
Alexander  traversed  Parthia  toward  the  east,  turned  southward,  for 
the  purpose  of   punishing  an  insurrection  of  satraps,  and  crossed 
Aria  and  Drangiana,    In  Prophthasia  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
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FWlotaii,  who  was  condemned  by  the  anny  and  executed;  his  father, 
PaimenlOy  was  put  to  death  in  MchcUSna  (330)  at  Alexander's  com- 
mand. 

Alexander  now  crossed  Arcuihosia  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
crossed  the  Paropanisus  (p.  24),  or  Indian  Caucasus,  in  the  spring 
of  329  (foundation  of  a  new  Alezandria),  advanced  into  Bactria,  pur- 
sued B^us,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  delivered 
to  Alexander,  and  ultimately  crucified.  Alexander  went  northward 
as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Sir  Daria),  where  he  founded 
Alexandria  EscMta;  after  some  short  expeditions  against  the  nomades 
(Scythians)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxartes,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  Sogdiana  (murder  of  ditus  in  328  in  Maracanda,  now 
Samarcand),  after  which  he  went  to  Bactria.  Marriage  with  Roz- 
ana,  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  prince.  Alexander  began  at  this  time 
to  adopt  oriental  clothing  and  customs. 

327.    Xazpedition  of  Alexander  to  India. 

Having  once  more  crossed  the  Parapanisus,  Alexander,  after  sharp 
fi^tinfi^  with  the  mountain  tribes,  readied  the  Indus,  crossed  it,  and 
entered  die  Punjab  (country  of  five  rivers).  In  alliance  with  the 
Indian  prince  TaxHes,  at  the 

326.    Battle  of  the  Hydaapes  (Ftto^^o,  now  Thelum) 

he  defeated  Porus,  and  took  him  prisoner,  treated  him,  how- 
ever, with  magnanimity,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  as  a 
dependent  prince. 
Foundation  of  Nuxea  and  Bucephala,  Alexander  went  eastward 
as  far  as  the  HypJiasis  (Yipft9^  now  Vjdsa,  or  Beyas),  when  the 
Maced(niian  soldiers  refused  to  go  farther,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Hydaspes.  Construction  of  a  fleet  of  some  2000  (?) 
ships,  which  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  Hydaspes  to 
the  Acesmes  (now  Chenarii),  while  the  remaining  part  (with  200  ele- 
phants) marched  along  the  shore.  Contest  with  the  Malli,  Alex- 
ander's rash  bravery  and  severe  wound.  After  his  recovery  the  fleet 
and  army  proceeded,  and  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  united 
Punjab  rivers  with  the  Indus.  In  325  army  and  fleet  went  down 
the  Indus.  Cratdrus  returned  to  Persis  with  a  part  of  the  army  by 
the  short  route  to  the  west.  Alexander  continued  with  the  fleet  and 
land  force  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where  the  fleet  under  Nearchus 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean.  Ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tide.  Nearchus 
coasted  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
iHiile  Alexander  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  through  the  desert 
of  Gedrosia  (Bduchistdn).  After  terrible  sufferinff  and  severe  loss 
he  arrived  in  Carmania,  met  CratSrus,  and  later  Nearchus  on  the 
coast.  The  latter  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates. 

324.  Return  of  Alexander  to  Persis  ;  arraignment  and  punishment 
Jan.  of  the  avaricious  and  cruel  governors  who  had  given  up  the 
long  and  his  army  for  lost.  Arrival  in  Susa.  Here  Alexan- 
der disclosed  his  great  plan  of  Hellenizing  the  East,  uniting 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  into  one  great  nation  and  found- 
ing a  great  Maoedonian-Persian  univenal  empire  on  a 
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basis  of  equality  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian  and  the  Oriental  po- 

fulation.  Marriafi^e  of  Alexander  with  the  eldest  dauehter  of 
>arias  III.  and  the  youngest  sister  of  Artaxerxes  IIi,y  while 
Hephasstion  took  to  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dapius  ILL 
Eighty  Macedonian  officers  married  Persian  ladies  of  good 
family,  and  in  consequence  of  rewards  offered  by  the  king, 
10,000  Macedonians  took  Persian  wives.  Great  plans  for  open- 
ing conmiercial  relations  with  other  nations  ana  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  on  a  large  scale.  Alexander,  as  successor 
of  the  Great  Eang,  required  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 
324.  A  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  (^^  on  the  Tigris  was 
July,  quelled  by  Alexander's  courage  and  wisdom.  The  veterans 
were  disbanded  after  receivine^  great  rewards  and  sent  to 
Macedonia  under  CratSrus,  while  Antipdter  was  to  bring  new 
troops  thence.  Death  of  Hephasstion,  Alexander  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates. 

323.    Death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat, 

June,    at  Babylon,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire. 

323-276.    Wars  of  the  Diadoohi  (sucoessors  of  Alex- 
ander.)* 

These  long  and  complicated  contests,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  newly  founded  universiu 
empire,  but  carried  on  successfully  in  another  way  the  work  which 
Alexander  had  begun  of  Hellenizing  the  east,  and  spreading  Greeian 
language  and  culture.  (Hellenistic  language,  ^  Koiyii  9kUcjcTos)»  so  that 
the  new  Persian  empire  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  this  ground 
was  very  different  from  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and  a  worthy 
rival  of  its  great  opponent,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Perdiooas  became  regent  in  Asia  for  Alexander's  half  brother 
Philip  Arrhidceus  and  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  Alexander.  An- 
tipater  and  Craterua  shared  the  regency  of  the  west.  The  other 
generals  received  lieutenancies :  Ptolemaeus,  Egypt ;  Antigonua, 
Pamphyliaf  Phrygia  and  Lycia;  Eumenes,  Alexander's  secretary^  Pa^ 
phlygonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  however  he  had  first  to  subdue; 
Casaander,  Caria;  Leonnatus,  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont.  The  plan 
of  Perdiccas,  who  married  Alexander's  sister,  to  make  himself  lang» 
caused  a  lea^e  of  the  other  generals  against  him.  Perdiccas  was 
murdered  by  nis  own  troops  while  on  an  expedition  against  Ptolemseua 
(321).  The  new  regent,  Antipater,  made  a  new  assignment  of  the 
Leutenancies,  wherein  Seleuous  obtained  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
After  the  death  of  Antip&ter  (319)  a  war  followed  between  his  son 
Cassander,  and  the  aged  Polysperchon  over  the  regency.  AntigdntUf 
in  league  with  Cassander,  was  victorious  in  Asia  over  Eumenes,  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  whom  he  executed,  while  Cas- 
sander was  victorious  in  Europe  (316).  Lysimachus  made  himself 
master  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Thrace. 

Antig5nus  wishing  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre,  a 

1  Droysen,  Geschtchte  da  HellenitmuSf  2  Ed.  Ft.  2  u.  8,  1877,  78 
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315-301.     war  broke  out  between  AntifiTonus  and  the  other 
generals, 

in  the  coiiTse  of  which  Antigonna  and  his  son  Demetrius 

Folioroetes  (lloAiopinrH^s)  assumed  the  royal  title  (306). 

Their  example  was  followed  by  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  Cassander. 

Daring  this  period,  a  time  abounding  in  horrors,  every  member 

of  the  royal  family  of  Alexander  perished,  mostly  by  murder. 

His  ambitious  and  cruel  mother  Olympias  was  condemned  tc 

deatii  at  the  instance  of  Cassander,  and  stoned  by  the  relatives 

of  her  own  victims. 
After  a  long  contest  attended  with  varying  success,  the  war  against 
Antig5nu8  was  ended  by  the 
3QL    Battle  of  Ipsus  ("Itf^os  in  Fhrygia). 

Antigdnus  fell,  his  sou  Demetrius  fled  and  led  for  many  years 

an  adventurous  life  as  a  pirate. 
In  Europe  the  war  still  lasted.  After  the  death  of  Cassander  (297), 
his  two  sons  quarreled  about  the  succession.  Demetrius  took  the 
opportanity  to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
ne  lost  his  power  indeed  through  arrogance  and  desire  for  conquest 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  but  his  son  Antigonus  Gonatas  after  a 
changeful  career  gained  permanent  possession  of  Macedonia  (277). 

Thus  after  many  divisions  and  the  formation  of  many  sovereignties 
ci  but  short  duration,  there  grew  up  out  of  the  Macedonian-Persian 
nniversal  empire,  five  monarchies,  of  decidedly  /Te/^ts^ic  character, 
in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  government, 
of  inscriptions  and  coinage,  and  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  some 
of  which  Grecian  art,  literature  and  learning  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  five  monarchies,  from  their  formation  to 
their  fall,  bore  the  imprint  of  the  deepest  moral  decay.  These  five 
rtates,  to  which  we  must  add  the  republic  of  Rhodes  and  the  Grecian 
Cantons,  were : 

L    Efirypt  under  the  Ptolemies  or  LagidsB  with  its  capital 
at  Alexandria. 

PtoUmoeus  I.  ^323-285),  called  Sot&'y  i.  e.  saviour,  because  he  sent 
aid  to  the  Rhodians,  or  Lagiy  i.  e.  son  of  Lagus,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. Ptoiemceus  II.  (285-247)  called  PhUadelphus  from  being  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Arsinde;  foundation  of  the  museum  with  the  Alex- 
andrine library.  Ptoiemceus  HI.  (247-221),  called  Euergetes,  i.  e. 
benefactor,  by  the  priests,  temporary  conquest  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus.  PtoUmasus  IV.,  PAttopater  (221-205),  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  monarchy.  Ptolemasus  F.,  EpiphSnes  (205-181);  Egypt  be- 
eomes  dependent  on  the  Romans. 

2.     Ssnria,  under  the  Seleucidse.     Capital  at  first  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes. 

Seleucus  I.  Nicator  (312-281),  founder  of  the  kingdom.  Anti6chus 
J.  Soter  (281-261).  ArUiSchus  IL  Theos  (261-246).  Seleucus  11. 
(246-226).  Sdeucus  III.  (226-222).  Antibchus  III,  the  Great  (222- 
187).    Defeated  at  Magnesia  (190)  by  the  Romans,  Antidchus  was 
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compelled  to  accept  a  peace,  which  struck  the  kmgdom  of  the  Seleof 

cidse  from  the  roll  of  tae  great  powers. 

The  following  states  separated  themselves  from  the  Syrian  realm  of 

the  SeleucidsB,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  system  of  states. 

278.  a.  The  confederacy  of  the  Oalatians  (p.  35)  in  Asia  Minor> 
between  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  founded 
by  Gallic  tribes,  who,  during  the  wars  of  the  Diodochi,  had 
ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
in  278  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  the  three 
tribes  of  Trocmi,  Tectdsages  and  Tolistolxdi  (each  imder  four 
Tetrarchs)  with  the  three  capitals  TaviOy  Ancyra  and  PesstnUs. 
In  the  first  century  before  Christ,  Deiotdrus  became  king  of 
all  Galatia,  which  Augustus  made  a  Roman  province. 

250.  b.  The  Parthians  (p.  29)  who  under  the  Arsaoid»  (250 
B.  c.  to  226  A.  D.)  conquered  all  lands  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  and  formed  a  dam,  in  the  east,  first  agamst  the 
Hellenistic  and  afterwards  against  the  Roman  power. 

167.  o.  The  Jews  under  the  Maccabees  (p.  11). 
The  two  following  countries  were  never  dependent  on  the  empire 

of  the  Seleucidse. 

a.  PontuB,  which  had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  was  recognized  as  independent  under  its  own  kings  of  Persian 
descent  (of  the  Achsemenidse  it  was  claimed,  p.  25),  by  the  victors 
at  Ipsus  (p.  77).  The  last  kings  were  Mithndates  VI.  the  Great, 
and  his  son  Phamdces  (see  Roman  History,  Fourth  Period,  p.  129). 

b.  Armenia,  although  kings  of  Armenia  first  appear  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia,  (190). 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamon  under  the  AttalidsB,  Capi- 

tal, Pergamus  in  Mysia. 

Founded  by  PhUetcsrus  (283-263)  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  Lysimachus.  EumSnes  I.  (263-241).  Attdlus  I.  (241-197). 
Eumenes  if,  (197-159),  founder  of  the  library  of  Pergamus.  AUa- 
lus  IL  (159-138).  Audlus  III.  (138-133),  who  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

4.  Bithynia.    Oapital,  Nioomedia. 

Founded  by  Nicomedes  L  (277-250  ?).  ZeUas  (250-228?).  Pm- 
sias  L  (228-183),  with  whom  Hannibal  took  refuge.  Prusias  IL 
(183-149).  NicamBdes  IL  (149-91).  Nicomedes  IIL  (91-75),  who 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Macedonia  under  the  descendants  of  Demetrius  Poli- 

orcetes.    Capital,  Pella. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  (277-239).  Demetrius  IL  (239-229).  Antigcnus 
Doson  (229-220).  PhUip  V.  (///),  (221-179)  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Cynoscephalce  (197).  JPerseus  (179-168).  After  the  battle 
of  Pydna  (168)  Macedonia  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  in  146 
it  was  made  a  Roman  province  (p.  122). 

6.  The  island  of  Rhodes  (To8os), 

■ince  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  an  independent  state  ;  since  the  see* 
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ond  eentmy  (B.  c.,)  dependent  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  made  a  proTince 
bj  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  71  A.  D. 

7.    The  Qreek  cctntons, 

imder  the  lead  of  Athens,  made  a  futile  attempt,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
From  the  city  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
tiie  war  was  principally  waged,  it  was  known  as  me 

323-322.    Lamian  "War. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  successful  under  Leosth^nes,  and  defeated 
Leonndtus,  but  were  defeated  by  ArUipdter  and  Craterus  at  Crannon, 
south  of  the  Feneus.  The  cantons  submitted  one  after  another. 
The  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Munychia  and  to  give  up  their  democratic  constitution.  (JPhodlon 
and  Demddes,  the  political  leaders).  Citizenship  was  regulated  Inr  a 
property  census.  Demosthenes  fled  and  took  poison  on  the  islana  of 
Catavtria  (Argolis).  During  the  war  between  Cassander  and  Polys- 
perchon  (p.  76)  the  democratic  party  regained  its  supremacy  in  Athens, 
and  Fhocion  was  executed ;  later,  however,  Demetrius  of  Phalerofiy 
the  political  companion  of  Fhocion,  became  under  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  (317-307).  In 
ihe  coarse  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  DemetriuB  Polioroetea 
gained  possession  of  Athens  several  times  and  made  the  Acropolis 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  debauchery  (307-295).  The  last  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  and  regain  its  old  importance  in 
Greece  was  made  by  Athens  under  Glaucan  and  Chremontdes  in 
263  B.  c.  but  it  was  defeated  after  a  three  years'  war  and  continued 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Macedonians.  Thenceforward  Athens  had  no 
political  influence  in  Greece ;  it  retained,  however,  its  autonomy  as 
regarded  its  municipal  administration,  and  continued,  to  be  the  seat  of 
eoltare  and  learning. 

Thessaly,  during  this  period,  was  a  Macedonian  province  ;  Eplrua 
was  for  a  time  a  separate  state,  afterwards  it  was  allied  with  Mace- 
donia. Most  of  the  cantons  of  central  Greece  and  Feloponnesus  became 
allies,  more  or  less  dependent,  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Macedonia  was  prevented  by  the 

280.    ^tolian  League  founded  about  280,  and  the  AohaBan 
League  which  was  renewed  at  the  same  time. 

The  latter  grew  to  considerable  power  and  acquired  the  hegemony 
in  Peloponnesus  after  it  was  joined  by  Sicyon  (251)  which  was 
beed  from  its  tyrants  hj  Ardtusy  and  by  Corinth  (243),  which  Ard- 
tug  had  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 

Jealous  of  this  hegemony  the  ^tolian  League  and  Sparta,  which 
had  completely  lost  her  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  joined  forces  against  the  Achsean 
Leagne.  The  young  king  Agis  IV.  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt 
to  induce  a  reform  of  the  Spartan  state  (241  ?).  A  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  King  Cleomenes  III.  had  better  success,  though  for  a 
tnne  only :  he  caused  the  ephors  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  death* 
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banished  eighty  oligarchs,  and  established  a  reformed  constitatioiL 
CleomSnes  conquered  Argos  and  ManHnea,  and  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Achsean  League.  Ardius  sought  aid  against  Sparta  from 
the  Macedonian  king  Antigdnus  Doson^  and  delivered*  the  Acropolis 
of  Corinth  into  his  hiuids. 
The  Spartans  were  defeated  in  the 

221.    Battle  of  Sellasia  (in  Laconia). 

Cleomenes  escaped  by  flight  and  died  in  Egypt  ^220).  The 
Macedonians  entered  Sparta,  restored  the  oligarchy  and  forced  upon 
the  Spartans  an  alliance  with  the  Achsean  League,  now  under  BSaoe- 
donian  Supremacy.  The  latter  was  inmiediately  afterwards  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  ^tolisin  League,  during  wmch  the  Spartans 
took  sides  against  the  Achseans,  and  reloponnesus  was  horribly  rav- 
aged (220-217). 

About  this  time  the  jEtolian  League  formed  an  aUianoe  with  the 
Romans  against  Philip  V.  (///•)>  of  Macedonia,  who  was  allied  with 
Hannibal.  {First  Macedonian  war,  see  Roman  history,  third  Period^ 
p.  116). 

Philopcomen,  who  has  been  called  **  the  last  of  the  Greeks,**  be- 
came Strategus  of  the  Achsean  League  in  207,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans  under  their  tyrant,  Machantdas,  in  the 

206.    Battle  of  Mantinea,  and  slew  the  tyrant.     In  the  second 
Macedonian  war  (see  Roman  history,  p.  118).  the  ilctoem 
League  likewise  jomed  the  Romans  against  Philip  V.  (///.), 
who,  after  the  Imttle  of  CynoscephaloB  (197),  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  hegemony  of  Greece.    The  Romans  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cantons,  but  they  gave  support 
everywhere  to  that  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Roman  interests,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  &e- 
quently  appealed  to  as  arbitrators. 
After  the.  death  of  a  second  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  cruel  Nabis^ 
Philopcemen  humbled  the  Spartans  again,  and  forced  them  to  reenter 
the  Achsean  League,  but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death  in  a  war  against  the  Messinians,  who  had  revolted  at  me  in- 
stance of  Deinocrdtes  (183).  After  the  death  of  Fhilopoemen,  decline 
of  the  po^7er  of  the  AchoMin  League,  which  made  a  final  exertion  in 
the  so-called  Aohaoan  war  against  the  Romans,  which  ended  with 
the 
Defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Leuoopetra,  on  the  isthmus,  and  the 

146.    Capture  and  destruction  of  Corinth. 

The  Corinthians  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  their  land  was 
given  to  Sicyon;  the  rest  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  remaining  Greek  cantons  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness,  and  for  the  most  part  retained  their  own  administration 
and  jurisdiction,  but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  not  until  later  (27)  that  Peloponnesus  and 
Central  Greece  seem  to  have  become  a  Roman  proTlnoe 
under  the  name  of  Aohaia. 
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§  8.    ROMAN  HISTORY. 

^EOGBAFHICAL  SUBYEY  OF  ANCIEMT  ITALT. 

(See  Eleperti  Atlas  Antiquua,  Tab.  VII.,  YIIL,  and  IX.) 

Italia  was  first  used  as  the  general  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines  and  extended  to 
the  Mocra  and  iStiMcon,  since  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before 
Christ;  as  applied  to  the  uihxjle  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  JWui  was 
first  employed  in  scientific  usage  by  Polybiiu  (about  150) ;  it  was  not 
used  ofiiciaUy  and  in  a  political  sense,  until  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. It  was  dividea  into  Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
Irf>^7er  Italy. 

I.  Upper  Italy,  traversed  by  the  Padus  (Po),  and  the 
Atk^jis  or  Atdgis  (Adige,  Etsch),  and  containing  the  lakes,  Locus  Ver^ 
hdnus  (Lago  Maggiore),  Xoctia  Laiim  (L.  di  Como),  and  Locus  Bend- 
cus  (L.  di  Garda),  comprised  the  following  three  districts  which,  before 
Augustas,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  political  Italy:  1.  Lignria, 
VerceUce  (Vercelli),  TaurosUii  later  Augusta  Tourinorum  (Torino, 
Turin),  Oenoa  (Gendva);  2.  Qallia  Cisalpina,  also  called  togata, 
in  di^lnction  from  transalpine  Graul,  which  was  known  as  GoUia  bra- 
eata,  divided  by  the  Padus  (Po)  into:  a,  Gallia  transpadana,  Co- 
mum  (Gomo)  ;  SfedioUtnum  (Milano,  Milan)  ;  Ticfnum  (Pavia),  on  the 
TiOnuSf  a  branch  of  the  Po;  Cremona,  on  the  Po;  Mantua,  on  the 
Mincki8f  a  branch  of  the  Po,  near  which  was  the  village  of  Andes, 
the  birUiplace  of  Virgil;  Verona,  on  the  Athesis.  b,  Gkdlia  cispa- 
dana:  Pfacentia  (Piacenza),  at  the  junction  of  the  TrMi  and  the 
Padus,  MuCbia,  (Modena),  Parma,  Bononia  (Bologna),  Ravenna,  in 
ancient  times  a  seaport.  3.  Venetia:  Patav^mi  (Padua),  birthplace 
id  Livios,  AquUeia, 

II.  Central  Italy,  lying  between  the  little  rivers  Mocra  and 
Rubicon  in  the  N.,  Sildrus  and  Frento  in  the  S.,  was  usually  divided 
into  six  districts:  Etruria,  Latium,  Campania,  on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num,  or  InfSrum;  Umbria,  Picenum,  Samnium,  on  the  Mare  Ad- 
riaticum  or  Supemm,  The  Tiber,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  divided 
Etruria  on  the  right,  from  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  of  Samnium  is,  however,  more  correctly  applied  to  the  southern 
inland  district  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  the  SabeUic  tribes,  who  were 
related  to  the  Sanmites  and  Picentes,  formed  geographically  a  sepa- 
rate seventh  ^^up,  under  which  were  included  the  Vestini,  MarrwUni 
and  Frentam,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  inland  districts 
of  the  Sabines,  Padi^i,  and  Marsi. 

1.  ZStmria,  inhabited  by  the  Etruscans  (Rasenna),  or  Tuscans,  in 
twelve  communities  under  kings  or  Lucumos,  These  formed  a  con- 
federacy, whose  federal  constitution  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
loose.  The  most  important  places  in  Etruria  were,  from  N.  to  S.: 
PisfE,  Voiaterrce,  Arretium  (Arezzo),  Cortina,  Perusia  (Perugia,  west 
of  which  Lake  Trasimenus),  Populonia,  on  the  coast,  Clusium  (ChiuBi)g 
VotmnO,  TarqumUf  Faterii,  CcBre^  Veii. 

ft 
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2.  Latitim.  In  the  smaller  distriet  of  the  Xo^mt:  Roma,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (a  part  of  the  modern  city,  Trastet}^ 
and  BorgOf  is  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  is  still  on  the  left  bank),  traditionally  said  to  be  boilt  on  seven 
hills  (montes:  CapMinuSf  PakUinuSf  Aventinus,  CasHus,  EsqwUmu; 
colles :  Virrdndlis,  QuirincUis).  ^  On  the  southern  summit  of  the 
Mons  Capitolinus  the  Camtolium  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol' 
inus,  and  the  Tarpeian  nock;  on  the  northern  sunmut,  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  IrUermontiwn^  the  Arx  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  Monita,  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum  Romdnum  ^tbe 
market-place),  consisting  of  the  Forum  proper,  and  the  Comiitumf 
with  the  spesJters*  platform  (Rostra,  named  from  the  prows  of  the 
snips  from  ArUium)  between  the  two.  In  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  temples  and  basilicag  (e.  g. 
Basilica  Julia).  The  imperial  forums  vrere  not  open  places,  but 
masses  of  buildings  and  colunmed  porticos.  The  Palaltinus  with  the 
palaces  of  the  emperors;  E.  of  this,  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavkan 
(Colosseum,  for  80,000  spectators).  N.  from  the  Capitolinus  to  the 
Tiber  lay  the  field  of  Mars,  Campus  Marttus,  during  the  republie 
an  open  field  used  for  militaiy  practice,  athletic  sports^  and  politieal 
gatherings,  after  Ceesar  and  during  the  imperial  period  ooyered 
with  splendid  buildings,  now  the  centre  of  the  modem  city.  The 
buildings  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  did  not  belong  to  the  Urb$ 
proper.  They  were  situated  partially  on  the  Mons  JaniculuSf  pai^ 
tially  on  the  Mons  Vaticanusy  where  the  Vatican  and  the  churoh  of 
St.  Peter  now  stand;  eastward  stood,  by  the  Tiber,  the  MausoUum 
Hadriani,  where  the  CasHe  of  St.  Angelo  now  stands.  Finally  most 
be  mentioned  the  island  of  the  Tiber.  Sixteen  great  artifidal  roads 
ran  from  Rome  in  various  directions  :  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina  to 
the  S.,  Via  Valeria  to  the  E.,  Via  Flammia  to  the  N.,  Via  AureUa  to 
the  W.,  etc. 

Ostia,  the  harbor  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  kings;  under  the  emperors  a  second  harbor,  Portus, 
on  th»  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  Laurentum,  Lavinium,  Ardea,  Suessa 
PometiOf  Aricia  (on  the  Via  Appid),  VelUrce  not  far  distant,  Alba 
Longa  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Albanus,  near  the  lake  of  Albania,' 
Tusculum  (near  the  present  Frascati),  Gabiiy  Tibur  (Tivoli)  on  the 
AniOf  a  branch  of  the  Tiber;  Fidenas,  north  of  Rome,  south  of  the 
brook  Allicu 

In  the  land  of  the  ^qui,  Prasneste  (afterwards  a  Latin  city  again. 
In  the  land  of  the  Hemicai,  Anagnia.  In  the  land  of  the  VoUcUj 
FregeUcBf  Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero  ;  on  the  coast, 
Antium  and  Tarracina  (Anxur^,  south  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
In  the  land  of  the  Aruncii :  Formio!,  Mintumce,  on  the  Liris  (Grari- 

fliano)  ;  Suessa  (^Aurunca),  near  the  Mons  Massicus  and  the  Ager 
''alemus  (famous  wines). 

1  The  expression  "  seven-hilled  city  '*  applies  properly  to  old  Homey  the  pala- 
tine city.  Its  transfer  to  the  Servian  and  repvhlican  Rome  is  the  result  of  a 
later  misunderstanding.  The  description  of  the  city  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  leaves  out  the  two  colleSj  Quirinalis  and  Viminali8y  and  increases  the 
number  of  montes  to  7  by  adding  the  Vaticanua  and  the  JanictduSf  which 
lay  outside  of  the  city  proper.    See  Mommsen,  Hist,  qf  Borne,  1. 116,  note. 
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3.  Campania,  traversed  by  the  Vditumm  (Yoltumo),  with  the 
mountaiiis  Gaurus  and  Vesuvius  near  Naples.  Two  bays  se^oated 
frmn  one  another  hj  a  rocky  isthmus:  Sinus  Cumanus  (Bay  of 
Naples),  and  Sinus  Pcestanus  rBay  of  Salerno).  .Alon^  the  coast: 
Litemum;  Cuma  (K^/iiy,  foundea  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  EuboBa 
in  1050  ?)  ;  Misenum  near  the  promontory  of  similar  name ;. 
Puteoli  (Puzzuoli);  Baioe  near  lake  Lucrinus,  famous  as  a  watering 
olace;  Parthenape  or  PalcBcpolis,  the  oldest  part  of  Neapdis  (NciiroAif, 
Napoliy  Naples);  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii^  buried  m  79  A.  d.  by 
lava  and  ashes  from  Vesuvius;  Salemum  on  the  Sinus  Psestanus,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Picentes  who  had  been  transferred  thither.  Inland: 
CapHa  (not  the  modem  Capua,  but  Santa  Maria  Maggiore),  with  an 
immense  amphitheatre;  Nda, 

4.  TTmbria.  On  the  coast:  Ariminum  (Rimini),  Pisaurvm^  Sena 
GalUca  (Sinagaglia).    Inland:  SerUinunif  Iguvium,  Spoletium, 

5.  Picenom.    Ancona  on  the  coast;  Asadum  Picenum. 

6.  Samninm  (in  the  wider  sense,  see  p.  81).  In  the  land  of  the 
SaMni  :  AmiUmwn^  birthplace  of  Sallust ;  Cures^  Reate,  In  the  land 
of  the  Padigni:  Corfinium;  SulmOf  birthplace  of  Ovid.  In  Samninm 
proper:  Bovianum;  ^semia;  BeneverUum  (Benevento),  former  Mai- 
ventum;  Caudvum^  in  the  neighborhood  of  uie  Caudine  Pass  {Furculm 
CauduuB). 

in.  Lower  Italy,  also  called  Greater  Greece,  Magna 
Greca  ('EAXiks  ri  fi^ydkri),  was  divided  into  four  districts  :  Apulia, 
Calabria  in  the  east,  Luoania  and  Bmttitim  ^  in  the  west. 

1.  Apnlia  :  Luceriay  A(u)sciUum  ApOluniy  CanncSy  Venusia^  birth- 
place of  Horace,  near  Mt.  VuUur.  2.  Calabria :  Brundisium 
(Brindisi),  the  port  of  departure  for  Greece;  Tarentum  (TdpaSf  see 
p.  51).  3.  Luoania:  Pcsstwn  (Posidom'a,  n<Kr€t5»y(a),  witii  notable 
juinsof  temples;  Metapontum;  Heraclea  {*Hpdic\€M).  4.  Bmttium: 
Svb^hHs  CS6fiafHs)f  destroyed  in  510,  by  the  Crotonians  ;  Thurii 
anerwards  built  in  its  neighborhood  (see  p.  64^;  Croton  (Kp^uy), 
not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Ladmum;  Locn  Epizephyrii  (hoKpoX 
'Evi^c^i^ioi) ;  Rhegium  ('Pi^iov,  i.  e.  rent,  from  Hyw/u^  the  present 
Beggio).     Consentia  (Cosenza  on  the  river  Busento). 

Italian  Islands. 

Sioilia  (SuccAia),  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  SiciUum 
(Strait  of  Messina),  formerly  called  Sicama,  also  Trinacria,  with 
Hs  three  capes,  or  promontories:  Pddrvm  in  the  north,  Pachynum  in 
the  sooth,  and  Lilyhceum  in  the  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  from 
north  to  south :  AfessAia  (formerly  Zande^  p.  51),  Tauromenium 
(Taormina),  Catana  (Catania)  at  the  base  of  iStna,  Syraouaae 
{IvpdtctnHrai^  Siragossa,  see  p.  51),  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
comprising  five  cities:  Ortygia,  situated  on  an  island,  and  hence  also 
called  NasoSf  which  now  forms  the  whole  city,  with  the  spring  of 
Arethosa,  Achradina,  Tycha,  NeapoHs,  and  EpipoloB,  at  first  a  suburb. 

1  This  form  (instead  of  Bruttii^  Brattius  Agtr)  has,  however,  no  ancient 
authority.  The  Byzantines  after  the  tenth  century,  A.  d.,  gave  Bruttium 
the  name  CaUbria^  after  the  Normans  had  dispossessed  them  of  Calabria 
proper,  and  the  eastern  peninsula  was  known  after  that  time  as  Apulia. 
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On  the  south  coast:  Camar^na^  Chla^  Agrigentvm  (^kKpdyas^  now 
Girgenti),  between  Crela  and  Agrigentom  the  promontory  of  Ecnomos^ 
not  far  from  the  month  of  the  (southern)  river  Hirn^ra;  Selinus 
(2cAiyovf).  On  the  west  coast:  Lwyhceum,  Vrepdnunif  Eryx.  On  the 
north  coast:  Panormus  (ndyopftof,  now  Palermo,  see  p.  1*^,  HimerOf 
MyloB,    In  the  interior  of  the  island:  Henna. 

Sardinia  (ZapB^):  Carftlis  (Cagliari). 

Corsica  (K^pvos) :  Alalia,  later  the  Roman  colony  of  Aleria,  Of 
the  smaller  islands  the  following  are  noteworthy:  1.  MditOf  now 
Malta,  and  Gaudos,  now  (tozzo,  south  of  Sicily.  2.  The  Imula 
Agates,  on  the  west  of  Sicily,  not  far  from  the  promontory  LilybsBum. 
3.  The  Insula  Police  (now  the  Liparian  islan^  the  largest,  Lipdra^ 
north  of  Sicily.  4.  Caprea^  now  Uapri,  and  JEnaria,  now  ^chia»  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  5.  The  Fbntian  islands,  PonHOf 
Pandataria.    6.  Ilva,  now  Elba. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROMANS.^ 

The  Romans  possessed  an  ancient  religion  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  a  common  inheritance  of  the  Italians, 
though  probably  early  receiying  Etruscan  and  Grecian  elements. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic  the  theogony  of  Greece  was 
imported  into  Roman  literature,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  state  re- 
ligion. At  a  still  later  time,  under  a  policy  of  tolerance,  fdl  forms 
of  faith  and  superstition  were  represented  m  the  great  capitaL 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  polytheism,  but  their  deifica- 
tion of  nature  was  not  so  detailed,  nor  were  their  deities  so  human  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  Their  faith  had  a  sterner  aspect, 
the  practical  side  of  religion  was  more  natural  to  them  than  the 
poetic  side.  They  honored  and  utilized  their  gods,  but  they  wove 
few  fancies  about  them. 

The  great  gods  were:  Jupiter,  god  of  the  sky,  ** father  of  gods 
and  men; "  Juno,  his  wife,  goddess  of  maternity;  Minerva,  goddess 
of  intellect,  presiding  over  the  arts;  Mars,  g^  of  war,  the  mosi 
representative  of  the  Italian  divinities;  Bellona,  goddess  of  war,^ 
Vesta,  patron  of  the  Roman  state,  goddess  of  the  national  hearth 
where  burned  the  sacred  fire;  Ceres,  Saturnus,  goddess  and  go<l 
of  agriculture;  Ops,  goddess  of  the  harvest  and  of  wealth;  Her- 
cules, god  of  gain,  presiding  over  the  sanctity  of  contracts;  Mer- 
curins,  god  of  traffic;  Neptonns,  god  of  the  sea. 

Venus  seems  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  Italian  divinities. 
She  first  appears  as  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  but  was  soon  identified 
with  AphrodUe,  the  Grecian  goddess  of  love.  Of  the  lesser  gods  there 
were  many,  watching  over  every  act  of  individuals  and  of  the  state, 
and  over  every  stage  of  erowth  and  development.  Such  were  Tdlus, 
Silvanus,  Terminus,  Quinnus,  Janus,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  end, 
represented  with  a  double  face.  (Gate  of  Janus  in  the  comiturm, 
open  in  time  of  war,  closed  in  time  of  peace).  Lares  and  Penates, 
presiding  over  the  family  and  the  home,  Sol,  Luna,  etc. 

1  BMwUiiMon^eUgions  of  the  Ancient  World,  chap.  VHI.  Mommseiv 
Biit'  of  Rome,  Book  I.  chap.  XII.    Iieigfaton,  Hist.  <if  Rome,  chap.  IV. 
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Wonhip.  The  worship  of  the  Romans  consisted  of  a  round  of 
eerexnoniesy  —  prayers,  sacrifices,  games,  —  of  strictly  prescribed 
form,  with  the  object  of  seeming  the  good-will,  averting  the  anger  or 
ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  gods.  In  private  life  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family  and  were  conducted  by  its  head,  the 
p(Uer  farmUas;  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  people,  the  state,  which 
was  a  larger  family,  conducted  the  worship.  In  early  times  the  king 
presided  at  the  ceremonies.  Under  the  republic  a  rex  sacrifiaUus  was 
a{^MHnted  to  perform  those  reli^ous  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
exclusive  right  and  duty  of  the  kmg. 

Hie  state  maintained  at  public  cost :  1.  <*  Colleges  of  sacred  lore  " 
having  general  supervision  over  religion  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith.  The  most  important  were:  The  college  of  Pontifioes, 
four  in  number  (afterwards  nine  and  sixteen),  the  highest  religious 
power  in  the  state.  With  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  which  days 
were  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  business,  public  or  private,  and 
which  not  (dies  fasti  et  nefasti).  Hence  they  controlled  the  calendar, 
whereby  they,  with  the  augures,  became  important  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  pontifices  also  decided  upon  the  ac- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  auguries.  At  their  head  stood  t\\p  ponti/ex 
wutximus,  who  appointed  the  rex  sacrificuius,  the  flarmnes  and  vestales. 
College  of  Augures,  originally  four,  then  nine  and  sixteen,  who  con- 
sulted the  will  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  in  omens,  by  the  observation 
of  the  flight,  cries,  and  manner  of  feeding  of  certain  birds.  College 
of  Fetiales,  twenty  (?^  in  number,  presiding  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  other  peoples.  They  conducted  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  de- 
claration of  war,  by  throwing  a  blood-tipped  spear  into  the  hostile 
territory.^  Duumviri  Saororum,  having  the  charge  of  the  SxbyUvne 
books.  The  haruspices  exercised  the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  victims. 
Hiey  were  an  Etruscan  institution. 

2.  Colleges  of  officiating  priests:  Flamines,  who  presided  in  va- 
rious tempos  with  chapters  of  assisting  priests.  Salii,  or  dancing 
priests,  of  QMrinus  and  Mars,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  sacred 
shields  of  Mars  (anciUcB),  Vestal  Virgins,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  six  maidens  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  virginity.  Lu- 
peroi,  Fratres  Arvales,  etc. 

Beddes  the  observance  of  sacrifices  and  the  offering  of  prayers,  the 
priests  had  charge  of  conducting  various  public  games:  LupercoUa^ 
(Feb.  15th),  FeruE  LatinoRf  Saturnalia  (Dec.)  and  others. 

STHNOGRAPHIOAL  SKETCH  OF  ITALY.* 

At  the  extreme  south  the  lapygians.  Their  descent  is  not  certainly 
established,  though  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
fiimily  and  probably  to  the  lUyrian  race.  In  historic  times  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  appear,  in  striking  contradistincticm  to  the  true 
Italici,  in  process  of  rapid  Hellenization. 

^  When  thfi  growth  of  the  RomaD  dominion  had  made  this  a  m^ter  of  diffi" 
jnlty,  a  plot  of  ground  in  Rome  was  set  apart  to  represent  hostile  territory,  and 
fcito  this  the  spear  was  hurled. 

fl  Mommsen,  Hitt.  of  Rome,  I.  chap.  2. 
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To  the  Indo-Buropean  family  belonged  likewise  the  inhabitaiitB 
of  central  Italji  the  Italic!  proper,  who  were  divided  into  the  T—^^n 
and  the  Umbro-Sabellian  (Oskan),  tribes.  They  were  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  Hellenes.  The  Italici  entered  Italy  by  land.  The  Latird 
occupied  the  western  lowlands  {Ladum^  connected  with  Uiim)f^  the 
Umbro-SaheUian  tribes  spread  themselves  over  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Italy  (UmhrianSf  Picentes,  Sabines,  Mani,  Hemid,  VolscuS, 
A  main  division  of  this  group,  the  SamnUes,  occupied  the  mountain 
region  which  was  named  after  them,  and  drove  JMck  the  lapy^^iana. 
From  the  Samnites  several  tribes  branched  off;  so  the  Camp€iniafkSf 
called  after  the  plain  (Campus)  which  they  settled  along  the  Tyr- 
rhine  sea. 

Peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  Italici,  in  langaa^, 
religion  and  customs  were  the  Etruscans  (in  their  own  language, 
Rasenna).  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  establish  their 
ethnographical  position,  have  failed  to  reach  settled  concloBiona. 
The  attempt  recently  made,  to  prove  them  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  the  Etruscan  language  closelv  related  to  tho 
Latin,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  regarded  as  a  failure.^ 

Perhaps  the  Etruscan  people  were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dif- 
ferent tribes,  one  of  which  came  to  Italy  over  the  Rsetian  Alps,  while 
the  other  came  by  sea. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  Etruscans  dwelt  north  of  the 
Apennines,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  between  the  territory  of  the 
VenSti  (as  far  as  the  Adige),  and  the  LigUrians. 

The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  (about 
500  B.  c.?),  which  gradually  forced  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  south- 
ward. 

Besides  all  these  migrations  into  Italy  from  the  north  by  land* 
colonization  of  no  mean  extent  beg^  very  eariy  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenes,  in  SicUy  and  Lower  Italy,  by  sea.  (The  Dorians^  Chalcid" 
tans  (i.  e.  lonians),  and  ^olians  were  principally  engaged  therein). 

Roman  History  can  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

753(?)-510(?)  I.  Mythical  time  of  the  kings. 

510-264.  II.  Development  of  the  constitution  by  struggles  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Subjugation  of  Italy  proper  (Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Italy),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  uxxrs. 

264-146.  III.  Epoch  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  beginning  of  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  Rome,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth. 

146-31.     lY.  Firm  establishment  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Rome,  by  the  conquest  of  the  East,  Spain,  and  Gaul.    Epoch 
of  the  civU  wars,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  Octavian,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
. 

1  The  Avaonxi  i^Awrund,  in  Campania)  probably  belonged  to  the  Latin  race, 
as  well ;  also,  perhaps  tht  Italici  in  the  narrower  sense,  who  dwelt  originally  In 
the  western  part  of  lower  Italy,  and  the  Siculi. 

2  "W.  Corssen,  U^er  dxe  Sprache  der  Etrusher,  1874.  W.  Deeoke, 
Etruskische  Forschungen,  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  is  K.  O.  MtUler,  JH$ 
Etrusker,  ed.  by  W,  Deecke,  2  vols.,  1877. 
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31  B.  C.-476  A.  D.    y.  Sway  of  the  Roman  CcBsars,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west. 
The  last  period  extends  into  Mediseval  History. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 
BIythical  Epoch  of  the  Kings  (753  ^-510). 

Foundatioii  of  Rome  according  to  the  Roman  legends. 
King  Numitar  of  Alba  Longa,  the  descendant  of  ^neaSf  who  had 
sett&d  in  Latium  with  some  Trojan  refugees,  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  by  his  brother  Amtdius,  who  put  his  son  to  death,  and  caused 
his  daughter  Rea  Silvia  to  become  a  vestal  virgin,  in  order  that  the 
line  of  Numitor  should  perish.  The  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  sons  of  Rea  Silvia  and  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  were,  by  conmiand 
of  the  kin^,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  Their 
eradle  bemg  caught  by  the  roots  of  a  fig-tree,  the  children  were 
rescued  from  drowning,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  broueht 
up  by  the  royal  shep&rd  Fausttdtis.  As  they  erew  up,  Rommus 
and  Remus  led  other  shepherds  on  the  hunt  and  m  forays  for  booty. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  they  were  surprised  by  robbers ; 
Romulus  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  before  Numitor,  and  accused 
of  having  plundered  his  fields.  !Numitor  recognized  his  grandsons. 
The  latter  thereupon  attacked  the  usurper  AmtUius  at  the  head  of 
their  band,  slew  him.  and  phwsed  the  riAtful  king,  their  grandfather 
Numitor^  agam  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa.  With  the  king's  per^ 
mission,  the  twins  founded  a  city  on  that  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  where  they  had  been  exposed.  (Festival  of  PaliUa  or  ParUia, 
April  21,  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation.)  In 
a  quarrel  as  to  who  should  g^ve  his  name  to  the  city,  Remus  was 
killed.  Romulus,  being  now  the  only  king,  called  the  city  after 
himself,  Roma.^ 

Soxmises  about  the  real  origin  of  Rome.  The  results  of  mod- 
em scientific  investigations  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Ro- 
man story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  not  historical,  but  an 
invention,  havine  not  the  slightest  basis  of  fact.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  reahty  Rome  and  the  Romans  did  not  derive  their 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  Romulus  was  formed  by  the  inventors  of  the  legend  from  the 
name  of  the  city  and  the  people.^  All  tribal  heroes  are  of  divine 
origin  ;  that  those  of  the  Romans  should  be  sons  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  of  war^  needs  no  explanation.  The  legend  of  the 
exposure  of  the  twins  and  of  their  miraculous  preservation  and  recog- 
nition bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  youth  of 
Cynu  (p.  26).  The  mbulous  descent  from  the  Trojan  Mneas  as- 
to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Rome  was  an  invention  of 


1  According  to  Varro's  era  763,  according  to  Cato's  761 ;  but  to  change 
yean  of  the  city  into  years  before  Christ,  764  or  762  must  be  used  as  the  minu- 
cod.    Both  dates  belong  to  the  conventional  chronology.    See  pp.  88  and  89. 

«    liivtns,  I.  1-7. 

*  Compare  besides  Mf^*"Tffi^^y"i  Sohwegler)  Bdm.  Geach*,  and  Peter,  Jwnw 
CeidL,  LS6. 
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Grecian  writers  (Stesichdrus  in  the  sixth  centory,  Timmu  in  the  tbiid 
century,  b.  c).  The  tale  of  the  huilding  of  Rome  hy  emig^rants  &oni 
Alha,  under  g^danoe  of  two  princes  of  divine  hirth,  waa  a  nai've 
attempt  to  explain  the  growth  of  a  city  in  the  barren  and  unhealthy 
Roman  Campagna  by  connecting  it  with  the  common  metropolis  ca 
Latium. 

Nothing  can  be  considered  historical  except  that  Rome  was,  as 
regards  uie  greater  part  of  its  population,  a  Latin  settlement. 
The  city  was  founded,  or  rather  gradually  arose,  at  a  ^vholly 
unknown  time  and  under  wholly  nnknowrn  circmnstanoea. 
The  settlement  was  formed  very  nesir  the  border  of  Latium,  and  just 
at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small  vessels)  of  the  Tiber,  the  natural 
highway  of  commerce  for  Latium,  without  regard  to  the  sterile  char- 
acter of  the  inmiedia^  neighborhood.  This  gives  probabilil^  to  the 
supposition  that  Rome  in  its  earliest  days  <<  was  a  border  tradmg^post 
of  the  Latins."  ^  Not  that  Rome  was  ever  a  mercantile  city,  adPter 
the  manner  of  Corinth  and  Carthaj?e  ;  it  was  merely  a  trading  village, 
where  the  imports  and  exports  of  Latium,  which  was  esseroally  an 
agricultural  district,  were  exchanged. 

The  opinion  that  the  Roman  people  was  a  mixed  race  cannot  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  development  of  the  Roman 
language,  political  institutions,  and  religion,  was  free  and  iudividoal 
to  a  degree  seldom  equalled.  Of  the  three  tribes  or  townships 
(^Gauer()  which  seem  to  have  united  to  form  Rome  (the  Ramnei 
(identical  with  Romani)^  the  Tiii(ens^eSf  and  the  Liui&res)^  the  first  was 
certainly,  the  third  in  all  probabihty,  L(Uin ;  the  second  was,  it  is 
true,  Sabine,  but  it  was  soon  completely  blended  with  the  Latin  ele- 
ments, as  the  Roman  language  shows. 

The  Royal  Epooh,  according  to  the  Roman  Legend.' 

75^-716.    Romulus, 

warrior  king.  Establishment  of  a  retreat  on  the  Capitolinos.  Ap- 
pointment of  100  Senatares  or  Paires  (fathers),  whose  descendants  are 
called  Patricians.  The  three  centuries  of  knights :  Ramnes,  Titi(ens)eSf 
and  Luceres,  .  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  war  with  the  Sabines  foU 
lowing,  their  king,  Titus  Tatius,  seized  the  fortress  on  the  Capitol 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  Battle  between  the  Romans 
and  l&bines  interrupted  by  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off.  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in  one  double  state  under  the 
common  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  until  the  latter's  death.  War 
of  Romulus  with  Fidence  and  Veii.  Romulus  is  translated  during^  a 
thunder-storm,  and  henceforward  worshipped  as  the  god  Quirinus. 
715-673.    Numa  Pompilius 

of  Cures,  elected,  after  a  year's  interregnum,  by  the  Romans  from 
amone^  the  Sabines.  Peaceful  king;  arranges  the  religious  services  of 
the  Romans  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Camoenas  (prophetess) 
Egeria,  his  consort.  Temple  of  Janus.  Appointment  of  the  five 
PontificeSf  the  first  of  whom  is  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  jFYonrihei^ 

1  Mommsen,  Hitt,  of  Mome,  Book  I.  Chaps.  2  and  4. 
3  IdviOB,  I.  8  foil. 
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FMUSf^tiB  four  Augures,  the  four  vested  virgins,  afterwards  increased 

to  six. 

67a-641.    Tnllua  HostUius, 

warlike  king.  War  with  Alba  Longa;  contest  of  the  Horatii  and 
CttratH  decides  in  favor  of  Rome,  to  which  Alba  is  obliged  to  submit. 
War  with  Veii  and  Fidence;  treachery  of  the  dictator  of  Alba,  MetHus 
Fuffetius,  who  is  torn  in  pieces.  Destruction  of  Alba  Longa;  the  in- 
habitants are  transferred  to  Rome. 
641-616.    AncuB  Marcina, 

grandson  of  Numa,  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and  warlike  (<<  et 
NonuB  et  Romuli  memor  ").  Development  of  the  institution  of  the 
Petioles.  Successful  war  with  four  Latin  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  settled  on  the  Aventine.  For  this  reason  Ancus  Marcius  is 
K^resented  in  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  class  of  the  plebeians.^  Fortification  of  Janiculuniy  con- 
straction  of  a  bridge  of  piles  (wms  sMicius)  over  the  Tiber. 

Foundation  of  the  har  oor  oi  Ostia. 
616-^78.    TarqulniuB  PriBOua, 

who  with  his  wife  TanaquU  emigrated  from  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Tarquiniif  and  for  whom  Grecian  descent  from  the  Bacchiadoe  of  Cor- 
intk  was  afterwards  invented.  He  became  guardian  of  Ancus'  son,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne.  Commencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Construction  of  the  cloacoi. 
The  Senate  increased  to  300  members;  the  number  of  e<]|uites  doubled. 
Circus  Maximus.  Successful  wars  with  the  Sabinesy  Latms,  and  Etnuh 
cans.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquinius  by  the  sons  of  Ancus, 
578-^34.    Servius  ToUiua 

becomes  king  through  the  cunning  of  TanaquU,  He  was  the  son 
of  the  slave  woman  Ocrisia  and  a  gtm,  was  educated  like  a  prince  by 
Tanaqoil  in  consequence  of  the  utterance  of  an  oracle,  and  became 
the  Bon-in-law  of  Tarquinius.  Wars  with  Veiu  Rome  ioins  the 
Latin  league.  Construction  of  the  wall  of  Rome.  Establishment  of 
the  census  and  the  division  of  the  oenturies  (p  92).  Servius 
Tnllios  murdered  by  his  son4n-law, 
534-510.    TarquininB  Superbus, 

represented  by  tradition  as  a  cruel  despot.  Tarquinius  Superbus 
(L  e.  the  haughty)  subjugates  the  Latin  league,  conquers  Suessa  Po- 
fietia,  completes  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  gains  posses- 
«ion  of  the  city  of  Gabii  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus. 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  acquisition  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Embassy  of  Tilus  and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  king's  sons,  to  the  oracle 
«t  DelphL  They  are  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
«rho  represents  himself  as  feeble-minded,  in  order  to  protect  his  life 
•gainst  the  cruelty  of  the  king;  a  story  which  was  invented  to  eiq)lain 
the  name  of  Brutus.  Siege  of  Ard^.  The  rape  of  Lucretia,  wife  of 
L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinus  (i.  e.  from  Collatia),  by  the  king's  son,  Sextus, 
leadfi  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
The  insurrection  is  headed  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  whom  the  legend 
niakes  Tribunus  Celerum,  although  he  was  conunonly  considered  an 
imbecile.  Over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  who  died  by  her  own  hand,  he 
^  Peter,  R&r,m.  Getch.,  I.<  3d.    Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  p.  90. 
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called  the  people  to  arms,  and  incited  the  army  against  the  kinf^,  who 
found  the  city  gates  dosed  upon  him,  and  went  into  exile  (Liyius,  L, 
67-60). 

Historloal  Facts  of  the  Epoch  of  the  Klngs.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  Roman  state 
was  a  patriarchal  monarchy ;  and  that,  after  the  new  settlement 
had  become  an  independent  community,  the  highest  power  in  Rome 
was  exercised  by  a  line  of  sovereigns  elected  for  life  (rer,  from  the 
same  stem  as  regere,  to  govern). 

But  neither  the  number  nor  all  the  names  of  the  traditional  kings, 
nor  yet  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  each,  still  less  the  chrt>' 
nology  of  their  reigns,  can  be  considered  historically  authentic  The 
artificiality  of  the  first  four  reigns,  which  are  alternately  warlike  and 
peaceable,  is  self-evident.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  Rome's  hegemony  over  the  Latin  league  was  not  acquired 
without  severe  contests  and  brilliant  deeds  of  arms;  but  the  story  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  fabulous  form  and  has  been  arbitrarily  revised. 
The  destruction  of  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  is  an  hi»- 
torical  fact ;  the  contest  of  three  Roman  against  three  Alban  broth* 
ers,  their  cousins,  is  probably  only  a  personified  designation  of  a 
war  between  two  closely  related  towns,  with  similar  political  divis- 
ions. 

As  regards  the  last  three  reigns,  it  can  be  considered  historical  that 
the  roy^  family  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  that  under 
its  rule  Rome  made  an  important  advance  in  power  and  civilization ; 
that  the  division  of  the  people  into  classe8,ih.e  erection  of  the  so-called 
Servian  wall,  portions  of  wtiich  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  cloacse  date  from  their  reigns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  actual  history  of  Rome  there  is  found 
to  exist  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  into  Patricians,  or  citizens 
with  full  political  rights,  and  Plebeians,  or  free  inhabitants 
T^thout  political  rights  (like  the  Lacedemonian  Perioeci  and  the 
Athenian  Metosci;  see  pp.  50  and  52).  The  traditional  legend  gives  no 
explanation  of  this  important  fact,  but  only  two  hints  at  one,  and  those 
contradictory.*  The  citizens  having  full  rights  are  evidentiy  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers,  the  victors  and  later  conquerors. 
Since,  according  to  Soman  usage,  marriages  of  equals  in  rank  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  children,  those  having  such 
rights  called  themselves  Patiicii,  L  e.  <<  Children  of  the  Others." 
The  people  who  were  not  included  in  these  families,  but  stood  under 
their  protection,  who  were  compelled  to  have  a  protector  (Patronus), 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  Clientes  (from  duere).  Their  de- 
scendants, increased  by  the  former  citizens  of  Latin  towns  conquered 
in  war,  formed  gradually  a  second  Roman  community,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Plebeians,  the  Plebs  (or 

1  See  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  Book  I.  chap.  4.  Peter,  Edm.  GescK 
P  54-56)  likewise  ascribes  but  a  limited  historical  value  to  the  traditional 
history  of  the  kings. 

2  See  pa^  88  the  rei^  of  Romulus,  and  p.  89,  that  of  Ancua  Mardut,  Ckunjk 
.Mommtten,  Hut,  ofRome^  Book  I.  chap.  5. 
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p2e^,  connected  with  pUo,  plenus);  i.  e.  the  masses,  the  great  mob. 
As  the  majority  of  the  popmation  of  conquered  cities  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  plebeian  class,  whether  they  were  settled  in  or  near  Kome 
or  remained  in  their  old  homes,  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine  the  plebs 
eomposed  of  poor  people  entirely;  there  were  from  the  beginning 
many  wealthy  and  respected  families  among  them. 

Under  the  oldest  constitution  of  Rome,  which  is  conmionly  called, 
from  the  legend,  the  Constitution  of  Romultts,  the  Patricians  (done 
formed  the  municipality  and  the  military  force,  the  populus  (con- 
nected with  popidari,  to  ravage),  since  they  alone  performed  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  curiae,  districts,  at  first  10  in  num- 
ber, after  the  union  of  the  Tities  and  LucSres  with  the  Ramnes  30 
(p.  88),  each  curia  being  divided  into  ten  families  or  aentes.  The 
taeembly  (populus)  of  the  citizens  or  patricians,  called  by  the  king 
when  he  had  an  announcement  or  an  inquiry  to  make,  formed  the 
oomitla  onriata.  To  this  body  citizens  under  sentence  had  the 
light  of  appeal  for  pardon  (provocatio)  ;  only,  however,  with  the 
eoosent  of  tne  king.  The  comitia  elected  the  king,  who,  after  elec- 
tion,  exercised  absolute  power,  having  to  consult  the  community  only 
when  changes  of  the  existing  law  or  the  commencement  of  an  offen- 
ore  war  were  in  question.  The  Senate  (council  of  the  elders, 
teniores,  senatores)  was  an  advisatory  body,  named  by  the  king,  but 
le^esenting  the  gentes  after  a  manner. 

lids  oldest  form  of  the  community  was  essentially  altered  by  a 
reform  conducted  durin|^  the  reign  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  which 
tndition  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius.  Military 
service  and  payment  of  the  tributum  was  thereby  made  obligatory  on 
oil  hmdroumers,  whether  they  were  citizens  or  merely  inhabitants 
of  the  class  of  metoeci.  Every  freeholder  between  seventeen  and 
sixty  years  of  age  was  now  liable  to  service.  The  cavalry,  composed 
of  atxzens,  continued  as  before,  but  there  was  added  to  it  a  force  of 
doable  its  strength,  which  consisted  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  pie- 
hwns.  The  wealthiest  land-owners  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
etvaby.  No  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  political  or  class  differences 
in  making  up  the  in&mtry,  but  the  kind  of  armor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  warriors  was  reg^ulated  in  accordance  with  a  property  classifica- 
tkm.    This  is  the 

Servian  classification,^  for  military  service  and  taxation, 
of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  according  to  their  property  (Gen* 

8U8). 

A.  Cavalry  (Bquites). 

6  pore  (?)  patrician,  12  plebeian  (and  patrician)  centuries ;  in  all 

1800  horse,  all  of  the  first  class. 

^  The  censos  was  not  expressed  in  money  until  the  time  of  Appius  ClatKlitM 
^  0. 312).    Iieiffhton,  Hut.  ofRome^  p.  22^  n.  5.    [Trans.] 
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B.  Foot-Boldtort  (FoditM). 
ClaM.  Nnmber  of  OentoriM.     Properly  in  Aaaes.^  Armor.  WMpona 


1. 

a. 

4. 
5. 


'80C.  with20jiigera  100,000        galea,  clipeua,  oc- 

re«,  lorlca 

20  C.  with  I  «•  much  75,000        galea,        scatmn, 

ocre» 

90  C.  with  }  as  much  60,000        galea,  scutani 


S 
much  'funds 


20  C.  with  I  as  much  25,000         scutum 

28  C.  with  {  (I-IO)  as  12,000 


S 


It  appears  from  the  number  of  oentories  TL  e.  companies)  in  the 
different  classes,  that  the  division  oi.  the  lana  at  that  time  was  sooh 
that  more  than  half  the  farms  contained  20  jogera  or  movei  and  a 
farm  of  that  size  was  considered  the  standard. 

In  the  five  classes :  168  centuries  of  foot-soldiers,  each  of  100  men  es 
16,800  men ;  L  e.  4  legions  (^  4200  men  each,  2  lesions  ytintar«9  (first 
levy,  17-46  years  old,  for  service  in  the  field)  and  2  legions  temoftt 
(second  levy,  47--60  years  old,  for  s^arnson  service).  To  be  added  are 
3  centuries  of  fdbri  (pioneers),  ttwicines  and  comucines  (musicians), 
2  centuries  accengi  veloH  (unarmed  substitutes),  2  centuries  proU" 
torit  and  capite  censif  making,  with  the  cavalry,  193  centuries.  As 
the  population  increased  the  number  of  centuries  was  not  enlarged, 
but  me  separate  divisions  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
recruits,  without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  standard  number. 

This  new  military  body,  arranged  in  classes  and  centuries,  was 
henceforward  consulted  by  the  king  in  regard  to  offensive  wars  as  the 
army  had  been  when  divided  into  curisB.  This  was  at  first  the  onljf 
privilege  which  the  new  citizens  shared  ;  all  other  rights  were  reserved 
to  the  comitia  cnriata,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians. 
It  was  not  until  later  (at  the  beffinning  of  the  Republic)  that  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  community  acquired  political  imp<»tance, 
and  that  a  new  popular  assembly,  the  comitia  centnriata,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  new  military  organization.  The  reform  ascribed 
to  Servius  had  (Hriginally  a  purely  military  character.  It  gave  the 
Plebeians  at  first  scarcely  any  rights,  but  oily  burdens:  it  opened  the 
way,  however,  whereby  they  became  true  citizens.  The  i^iabitants 
who  were  not  land-owners,  be  ihev  clientes  or  foreign  metaeci,  were 
henceforward  distinct  from  the  land-owning  pleba.  The  inhabitants 
who  owned  no  land  were  called,  after  the  money  which  they  had  to 
pay  for  protection,  asraxii^ 

For  purposes  of  conscription  the  city  and  township  were  divided 
into  four  wards  (Tribua),  so  that  each  legion  contuned  the  same 
number  of  recruits  from  each  ward.  Every  4,  later  every  5  years  a 
new  census  was  taken,  which  closed  with  a  sacrifice  for  purification 
(lustrum),  whence  in  later  times  lustrum  denoted  a  space  of  five 
years. 

1  Mommsen,  Hist.  ofRome^  Book  I.  cbap.  6.    Idvius,  I.,  42  and  foil, 
s  liommsen.  Hist,  of  Rom^  Book  I.  chap.  6. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

Stragglefl  between  Patrioians  and  Plebeians,  Bubjngatioa 
of  Italy  Proper,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Pnnio  "Wars 
(610-264). 

510  Q).    Expulsion  of  the  Teurquins,  Rome  a  Republio. 

According  to  Roman  tradition,  the  consuls  for  the  first  year  of  the 
lepublic  were 

5Ci9  (?).  lauciUB  JnniuB  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  being  related  to  the  exiled  royal  f  amily, 
soon  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  replaced  by  L.  Valerius  PopU- 
cola,  the  first  Consul  suffectus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Ne  quis  magistratus  civem  Bomanum 
adrersus  provocationem  (p.  91)  neceret  neve  verberaret).  On 
tiie  same  authority,  the  first  dictator  (p.  94)  was  Titus  Tiaiiins 
(501,  against  the  Sabines).  The  Grecian  historian  Folybius  calls  the 
ooosuls  of  the  first  year 
509  (?^.    Ziuoius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marous  Horatius.^ 

We  know  absolutely  nothing  which  is  historioally  authenticated 
about  the  details  of  this  revolution.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  last  l^ing  brought  about  his  expulsion  and  the 
banishment  of  the  wh<de  gensTarquinia.  (The  family  sepulchre  has 
been  discovered  in  Cceret  in  Etruna).  The  fear  lest  the  common- 
wealth should  be  transformed  into  a  tyranny  seems  to  have  united 
thepatricians  and  jplebeians  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
ebaBge,  since  on  this  point  inferences  can  be  drawn  trom  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  existence  in  historic  times.  The  change  in  the 
eonstitatioii  was,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  revolution,  conservativo 
in  character.  The  sovereign  reigning  during  life  was  replaced  by 
two  rulers  holding  office  for  a  year,  tiSken  from  the  patricians.  They 
wne  called  at  first  Praetores,  Judioes,  or  Consules;  later,  the  lattei 
name  only  was  applied  to  them.*  They  exercised,  generally,  regal 
power:  Imperium  (i.  e.  sovereignty  in  war  and  peace) ;  auyncia  publica 
(L  e.  suppueation  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  stete);  convenmg  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  senate;  taking  the  census;  appmntment  of 
■enators  and  the  two  patarician  omutors.  The  latter,  whose  office  was 
established  during  the  time  of  the  ^gs,  exercised  the  functions  of 
criminal  police,  and  soon  acquired  the  administration  of  the  state 
treasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  oonsuls  were 
•ngned  12  Uctores  as  a  public  indicaticm  of  their  official  power. 

1  Folybius,  III.  22.    The  statement  of  Polybios,  that  the  first  treaty  be- 


*  The  derivation  of  consul  and  prcUor  is  doubtful.    Consul  denotes  either 


** administrator  of  the  state  ''  (quiconmlit  reipublicce),  or  merely  colleague.  Pn^^ 
tor  denotes  **  general ''  {qui  prait  exercitut,  like  the  Grerman  Herzog\  or  one 
vho  presides  over  the  state  {quipraeiiy  praeett  reipublicae).  See  Marquardtr 
Mommsen,  BOm.  AlierthUmerf  II.  p.  71  f . 
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According  to  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocoHone^  (509)f  all  citizens 
had  right  of  appeal  from  sentences  of  death  pronounced  by  the  con- 
suls, which  were  not  delivered  according  to  military  h&w,  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  against  the  will  of  the  consuls;  and  this  appeal  was  not 
to  the  old  *'  populus/'  composed  of  patricians,  but  to  the  comitia 
centoriata,  the  assembly  of  the  new  militi^  and  political  com- 
munity founded  by  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  d2). 

The  comitia  centiiriata  acquired,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  elect  ^e  oonanls. 
or  rather,  according  to  old  Roman  interpretation,  the  right  of  design 
nating  them  to  the  consul  who  presided  over  the  election,  who  there- 
upon appointed  them  (creare).  The  comitia  centuriata  acquired 
also  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  bills  laid  before  it,  but 
the  six  patrician  centuries  of  equites  retained  the  important  right  of 
voting  first  on  any  proposed  measures. 

The  Senate,  formerly  consisting  of  patricians  exclusively,  was 
now  enlarged,  or  rather  brought  up  to  its  legal  number,  bv  the  ad- 
mission 01  plebeians  from  the  equttes,  i.  e.  the  wealthy.  Hence  the 
formula:  Patres  [etlconscripH, 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  comitia  ouriata  (p.  91) 
imderwent  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  is  much  disputed;  it  is 
certain  only  that  it  soon  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  According 
to  the  view  which  is  most  commonly  received,  it  retained  at  first  the 
right  of  approving  the  elections  or  resolves  of  the  conUHa  cerUtiriatOf 
a  privilege  expressed  by  the  formula  patres  (i.  e.  patrioii)  aoo- 
torea  fiunt.^  Others  understand  the  expression  patres  to  apply  to 
the  senatoreSf  and  claim  the  right  of  approval  mentioned  above  for 
the  Senate.* 

At  a  time  of  special  danger  the  consuls  were  replaced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary official,  the  dictator,  or  magister  popidi^  who  was  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls  (dictotorem  dicere) 
without  the  participation  of  the  citizens.  (Practically,  however,  the 
Senate  commonly  played  an  important  part  in  the  selection.)  As 
soon  as  danger  was  over  the  dictator  resigned  his  office  (didatura 
se  abdicare),  which  he  could  not  hold  longer  than  six  months  in  any 
event.  The  dictator  appointed  his  magiater  eqtiitum  (master  of 
the  horse) ;  the  sign  of  his  power,  which  was  thoroughly  royal,  was 
24  (?)  lictors.  Appeal  from  his  decisions  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  it  had  been  permitted  against  the  king  (p.  91). 

1  "The  habeas  corpus  act  of  the  Bomans."     Iielgliton,  Hitt.  of  Rome, 
p.  53.    [Trams.] 

3  Booker,  Bom.  AUh.  II.  3,  p.  183,  u.    ScliweKler,  Ji&m,  Gesch,  11. 160. 

A  According  to  MommBon  {Mist  of  Rome,  I.  264),  all  new  citizens,  that  is, 
all  land-owning  plebeians  were  m  consequence  of  the  revolution  (510)  admitted  to 
the  comitia  coriata,  and  the  old  body  of  citizens,  or  the  patricians,  thereby  lost  the 
right  of  debating  and  deciding  for  political  purposes,  in  an  assembly  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  other  scholars,  who  main- 
tain that  plebeians  were  first  admitted  to  the  comitia  curiata  toward  the  end  of  th« 
Bepublic.  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  right  of  approval  belonged  to  the  smaller 
^urelY  patrician  senate,  while  the  larger  senate,  increased  bvthe  addition  of 
plebeian  conscripti,  was,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Republic,  an  ddvisor^ 
tooncil  for  the  consuls. 
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609.  Aoeordiiig  to  the  Roman  legend  a  conspiracy  of  young  pa« 
tricians  was  discovered  in  Rome,  which  purposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.     Execution  of  Brutus'  son. 

608w  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Etruscan  king 
Porsena  of  CUmum,  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  purchase  peace  by  a  surrender  of  territory  and  com- 
plete disarming.  Roman  story  of  HoraHus  Codes,  the  brave 
defender  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  of  the  heroic  courage 
of  Mucins  Sccevola  (i.  e.  left-handed  ;  the  well-known  story  is 

?robably  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name),  and  ClceHoy  in 
ivius  II.  9-13.    When  the  Etruscans  advanced  further  into 
Latinm  they  were  defeated  by  the  Latins  and  their  allies  from 
lower  Italy  before  Aricia,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.    In  consequence  of  this  Etrus- 
can defeat,  Rome  seems  to  have  freed  itself  from  the  dis- 
graceful peace  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  have  gradually  re* 
gained  its  former  powerful  position. 
496  (?).     Tradition  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
by  the  small  lake  negiUus,  near  Tuscvlumy  won  by  the  dictator, 
Aulus  PostumiuSy  with  the  aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Livius  II.  19). 
Hie  inner  history  of  the  Roman  community  for  this  period  deals 
with  two  contests,  one  political  and  one  social.     I.  Contest  of  the 
patricians,  who  gradually  developed  into  an  hereditary  nobility, 
against  the  new  citizens,  or  plebeians.    The  latter,  who  could,  it  is 
true,  become  senators  (conscripti),  but  were  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  state  and  from  the  priesthood,  aimed  at  complete  political  equality. 
Since  the  offices  of  state  in  Rome,  as  among  the  ancients  generally, 
were  administered  without  pay  (hence,  Jionores,  officers  of  honor),  it 
was  essentially  the  wealthier  plebeian  families  alone  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  contest.    IL  The  social  contest  between  the  well- 
to-do  property-oifTners   and  the  owners  or  renters  of  small 
fimmSy  who  were  growing  poorer,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 


The  use  of  the  ager  publions,  i.  e.  the  publio  land,  acquired  by 
conquest  (comprising  both  cultivated  land  and  pasture),  belonged 
legally  to  the  patricians  only.  In^ac^  the  senate  made  exceptions  in 
favor  of  the  rich  plebeian  houses  which  had  become  members;  the 
small  j^lebeian  land-owners  and  renters  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  pnvilefife.  Very  seldom,  on  occasion  of  new  conquests,  a  dis- 
tribation  of  land  was  made  among  the  poor  plebeians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  domain  was  leased  to  the  patrician  land-owners  for  a 
moderate  rent,  which  was,  probably,  hardly  ever  regularly  collected, 
and  these  estates  were  soon  treated  as  private  property.  Gradually 
ttie  tillage  of  the  large  farms  was  given  over  to  slaves,  and  the  ple- 
^ian  tenants  were  thereby  driven  &om  their  holdin&^s.  The  plebeian 
owuers  of  small  peasant  holdings  sank  into  a  condition  of  the  great- 
est misery,  through  frequent  military  service,  taxation,  excessive  in- 
terest on  loans,  and  the  cruel  Roman  law  of  debt,  which  placed  the 
person  and  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  creditor's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  there  were  repeated  uprisings  and  refusals  to  perform 
service,  which,  in  495,  was  overcome  only  by  the  appointmep ' 
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of  a  dictator.  Finally,  when  the  patricians  refused  to  jp;rant  ihe  prom* 
ised  alleyiations,  and  continued  Uieir  ill  treatment  of  those  who  be- 
came their  slaves  through  debt  (nean),  the  plebeian  soldiers  in  the 
victorious  army,  as  they  were  retuniing  home,  turned  aside,  under  tbe 
leadership  of  plebeian  military  tribunes,  to  a  small  hill  on  the  Anio 
(later  called  Mons  Sacer),  and  threatened  to  found  a  plebeian  city  in 
that  fertile  region  (three  miles  from  Rome).    This  is  the  so-called 

494  (?)/    Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  Sabered 

Mount  (secessio  vlebis  in  numtem  8CUTum)f  which  compelled 
the  patricians  (menenius  Agrippa,  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members)  to  make  sincere  concessions.  After  abrogation  of 
the  oppressive  debts, 

494  (?).    Creation  of  the  tribunate  (tribnni  plebls)   and 
the  plebeian  SBdiles. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  (at  first  2  (?),  then  5,  finallv  10), 
were  always  chosen  from  the  pleba.^  They  were  invtotdble  (saero- 
sancti^.    They  had  the  right  of  protection  (jua  auadlii)  for  every 

Slebeian  a^inst  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  ofi&cial.  This  privilege 
eveloped  mto  an  extensive  right  of  interceaaion  {jtis  intercessionis) 
against  every  administrative  or  judicial  act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
imperium  mUitare,  —  that  is  to  say,  against  die  dictator  and  against  the 
consul  when  he  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  From  the  first 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  exercised  judicial  functions,  convened  the 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  criminal  sentences  for  their 
consideration.  Later  (448),  the  tribunes  were  admitted  to  the  senate, 
where,  by  their  veto,  they  could  deprive  any  resolution  of  the  senate 
(senatus  consuUus)  of  its  legislative  force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion  (jsenatus  auctoritas).  The  two  cedilea  of  the 
people  {asdiiss  plehis)  assisted  the  tribunes,  and  superintended  the 
business  of  the  markets.  Their  name  was  probably  derived  £rom 
the  temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres,  where  they  preserved  the  of&cial  docu- 
ment which  decreed  the  establishm^it  of  the  plebeian  magistracy. 

During  this  time  (according  to  some  authorities,  not  until  later) 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  important  comitia  tribata.  In 
this  assembly  the  citizens  voted  according  to  wards  or  trilms;  not, 
however,  the  four  wards  of  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92),  but  ac- 
cording to  a  later  (perhaps  495)  division  into  20  tribuSf  to  which 
was  added  the  Crustuminian  tribus  (494),  making  21,  and  the  num- 
ber gradually  rose  to  35.  It  is  probable  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  plebeians  only,  after  that 
time,  however,  the  whole  body  of  land-owning  inhabitants,  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  voted  in  the  comitia  tributafi    In  this  comitia 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  Hist,  ofRome^  I.  279. 

3  It  is  commonly  assumed  as  probable  that  up  to  ±e  lex  Publilia  (472)  the 
tribunes  were  elected  in  the  comitia  centuriata^  and  approved  by  the  comitia 
curiata.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  (IX.  41)  and  Cioero  (pro 
Com.))  they  were  chosen  by  the  curiata;  according  to  Mommsen's  view  (p.  94, 
note),  this  denotes  that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the plebeiana  assembled  by 
curias. 

*  See  the  difEerent  opinions  in  Becker,  R9m,  Alther,,  II.  1,  p.  175  and  899. 
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each  trUms  had  one  vote,  which  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  voters 
in  the  tnbus.    Compared  with  the  comitia  centuriata,  therefore,  the 
ascendency  of  the  wealthy  was  done  away  with,  as  was  abo  the  privi- 
Jege,  enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  of  throwing  their  votes  first. 
4^     in.  the  consulate  of  Spurius  Cassius,  renewal  of  the  eternal 
alliance  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  league  on  a  basis  of 
equality.     Only  gradually  did  Rome  acquire  again  the  he- 
gemony over  the  Latins.     Continual  disputes  wiUi  Etruscans, 
SatdneSy  ^qui,  Volscians,     Continuation  of  the  contests  be- 
tween patrioisins  and  plebeians;  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nate proving  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  strife  and  anarchy 
An  attempt  was  soon  made  to  abolish  the  tribunate  by  the 
patrician 
491.    Cn.  (C?)  MardUB,  called  Coriolanns  (from  the  storm  of 
CarioU),  who,  during  a  famine,  proposed  to  grant  the  plebeians 
grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  only  on  condition  that  they 
gave  up  the  trilmnate.    When  summoned  by  the  tribunes  be- 
f(»e  the  oomitia  tribnta,  Coriolanus  declined  to  appear;  being 
banished  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  the  Volscians,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  led  their  troops  against  Rome,  but,  at  the 
rebtdte  of  his  mother,  Veturia,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
Vok/mniaf  gave  up  the  war  against  his  native  city  (Livius, 

487.  The  Hemici  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  Being  defeated  by 
the  consul  AqmUius^  and,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  consul  Sjn^ 
rius  Cassius t  the 

486.    Hemioi  joined  the  Latin  league. 

486.  SpnriuB  Cassius  Viscellinus  (VeceUinus  f),  consul  for  the 
third  time,  brought  forward  the  first  agrarian  lav7.  He  pro- 
posed to  divide  a  part  of  the  public  lands  among  needy  pleb^ns 
and  Latins  ;  the  rest  to  be  actually  leased  tot  the  profit  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  patricians  and  wealthy  {debeians  joined 
toroes  against  Spurius  Cassius  ;  the  lower  classes  were  dissat- 
isfied thsit  the  Latins  should  also  receive  land  and  abandoned 
him.  After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  ofiQce  he  was  sentenced 
and  executed. 

47ft    Withdrawal  of  the  aens  Fabia  and  thdr 

477.     destruction  by  the  Etruscans  at  the  brook  Cremera, 

473.  Morder  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Gnasus  GenuduSf  who  had 
ventured  to  call  two  consuls  to  account. 

471.  Law  carried  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Volero  Fublilius, 
to  the  effect  i£at  the  plebeian  magistrates  should,  in  future,  be 
elected  by  the  comitia  tributa  (lez  publilia:  ut  magistratus 
j^bei  comitiis  tributis  creentuVf  p.  96). 

463.    Plague  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

462.  Motion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  TerentUius  Arsa,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a 
written  code.    Violent  opposition  of  the  patricians. 

160.    Suiprise  of  the  Capitol  by  Htrdonius  at  the  head  of  some  polit- 
ical refugees  (Livius  III.  15). 
Benewal  of  civil  discord.   In  order  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  the  nuiu' 
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ber  of  tribiines  of  the  people  was  raised  from  5  to  10  (457)  ;  in  the 
following  year  the  Moms  Aventinus  was  divided  into  building  lots, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens.  Dictatorship  of 
L,  Quinctius  CmdnnatuSf  who  rescued  an  army  which  had  been  suis 
rounded  by  the  .^ui  (Livius  III.  26).  A  compromise  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  codification  of  the  laws,  whereby  three  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  bring  back  copies  of  the  Solonian  laws  and 
others  (454).    After  their  return 

4b51«  Decemvirs,  a  body  of  ten  men,  were  chosen  from  the 
patricians  (Decenwin  consulari  imperio  legibus  scrtbundis),  and 
the  consulate,  tribunate,  and  riffht  of  appeal  were  for  the  time 
suspended.  The  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  engraved  on  copper  tables,  and  set  up 
in  the  forum.    As  an  appendix  seemed  necessary, 

450.  Decemvirs  were  appointed  again,  three  being  jf^ebeians,  who 
added  two  more  taDies.  Henceforward  the  law  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  consuls  were  to  ex* 
ercise  their  judicial  functions,  was  known  as  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  (Leges  duodecim  tabulamm).  By  their 
exposure  the  patrician  administration  was  henceforUi  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  public  judjgment.  Instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  regular  magistrates  after  the  completion  of  ihe 
two  supplementary  tables  the  decemvirs  remamed  in  office 
during  the  succeeding  year  (449).  An  attempt  of  the  mod- 
erate aristocracy,  headed  by  the  Valerii  and  HoratH,  to 
compel  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  was  unsuocessfuL 
The  latter,  under  Appius  Claudius,  the  head  of  the  extreme 
party  of  the  nobles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  state. 
At  first  the  people  submitted  and  acquiesced  in  a  levy  for  the 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  Volscians.  The  oppression  of  the 
decemvirs,  especially  of  Appius  Claudius:  murder  oFthe  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  Siccius  DerUatus,  and  the  attack  on  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  the  betrothed  of  the  former  tribune  L, 
IcUiuSf  Virginia,  whom  her  own  father  Virginius  stabbed 
in  the  forum,  brought  about  an  uprising  (Lay,  ILL  44  foil.). 
The  plebeian  soldiers  occupied  the  Aventine  and  the  Sacred 
Mount.  Valerius  and  Horatius  managed  a  compromise,  ao« 
cording  to  which  the  decemvirs  abdicated.  Appius  Claudiuft 
and  Spurius  Oppius  disembowelled  themselves  in  prison,  the 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
part  of  this  romantic  story  is  historical.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  consulate  and  tribunate  were  reestablished.  The  power  of 
the  nobility  was  further  weakened  by  the 

4^.  Law^s  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  (leges  Horatioe): 
1.  The  resolves  (plebiscUd)  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  given 
equal  force  with  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (ut  quod  tnbv^ 
tim  plebs  jussisset  popvlum  teneret).  2.  Every  magistrate,  in- 
cluding therefore,  the  dictator,  was  obliged,  in  futiue,  to  allow 
appeals  from  his  decision  (ne  quis  uUummagistratum  stneprovo^ 
cationecrearet,qui  creassetfeumjusfasqueessetoccUii).  3.  Beoog- 
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nitiim  of  the  inyiolabiliti^  of  the  tribniies  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  same  priyilege  to  the  SBdiles  {ut  qui  tribunis 
plebis,  CBdUibus  nocuisset,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset).  About 
the  same  time  (447)  two  qnseatora  were  appointed  whose  pe- 
cnliar  charge  was  the  military  treasury  (makmg  in  all  4  qusest- 
ors,  see  p.  93) ;  they  were  patricians,  but  were  appointed  by  the 
oomitia  tributa,  wherein  both  patricians  and  plebeians  voted 
henceforward,  ii  not  before  (p.  96).  In  421  the  qusestorship 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  acquired  the  right  of  taking  auspices,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  senate,  though  at  first  required  to  occupy  a  bench  near 
the  door. 
445.  Law  of  the  tribune  Canuleiua  legalizing  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  (lex  CanuLeia  de  conubio :  ut  convbia  pie- 
hei  cum  patribus  esserU),  The  children  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
father.  The  motion  brought  forward  by  this  tribune  that  the 
consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ut  populo  potestas 
essetf  seu  de  plebe  sen  de  painbus  veUet,  consules  fadendV),  was  vio^ 
lently  opposed  by  the  nobility.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  instead  of  consuls 

444.  militcury  tribunes  (6)  with  consular  power  (tr& 
buni  militum  oonsulari  potestate) 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  to  this  ofBce  plebeians  could  be 
elected.  At  the  same  time  creation  of  a  new  patrician  office, 
that  of  censor.  The  two  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  at  first  for  5  (4  ?)  years,  after  434  for  18  months,  but 
every  fifth  year  only,  so  that  the  office  was  vacant  3^  years  out 
of  eveiy  five.  Functions  of  the  censors :  1.  Taking  the  census 
every  5  (4?)  years  (after  every  lustrum),  and  compiling 
the  lists  of  citizens  and  taxes;  appointment  of  senators  (lectio 
senaJtus)  and  the  equites  (recognttio  equitum),  2.  Preparation 
and  puolication  of  the  budget,  management  of  the  state  prop- 
erty, fanning  the  indirect  taxes  (vecHgalid),  superintendence 
of  the  public  buildings.  3.  Supervision  of  the  public  morality 
(regimen  morum).  'Die  duties  and  privileges  mcluded  under 
the  latter  head  gave  the  office  great  moral  and  political  im- 
portance in  the  next  century  (Notatio  censorid). 

430l    Jspurius  Mcdius,  a  rich  plebeian,  who,  during  a  famine,  distrib- 
uted grain  at  a  low  price,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
Sower,  and  was  slain  by  C  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master  of  the 
orse  of  the  octogenarian  dictator,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus. 

405-^96.    Siege  of  Veil, 

the  history  of  which,  like  that  of  the  previous  wars  with  the 
Etruscans,  has  been  much  ornamented  by  tradition.  The  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy  of  the  war  with  Veii  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  campaigns  were  not 
interrupted  during  the  winter.  The  result  was,  that  the  citi- 
zens who  served  m  the  army  now  for  the  fiLrst  time  received 
pay  from  the  public  treasury  (i.  e.  out  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  lands)  .^    Capture  and  destruction  of  Veii  by  the 

1  Iieli^ton,  Hitt.  ofRomt^  p.  70,  note  1.  [Trans. 
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dictator,  M.  Pniiiui  CamilluB.    The  &11  of  Veii  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power,  which  waa 
hard  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Latins  m  the  south,  Celts 
(^Gatus)  from  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  ncwth,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks,  especially  the  SyracusanSf 
whose  attacks  had  endured  upward  of  a  century. 
391.     Camillus  went  into  exile  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  in- 
justice in  the  division  of  the  booty  itoim  VeiL 
Latium  invaded  by  the  Qauls  in  consequence  of  Roman  ttmbaa* 
sadors  having  taken  part,  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscans  of  Clusium, 
against  the  Gauls,    llie  Gauls  demanded  that*  the  ambassadors  (the 
three  Fabii)  should  be  delivered  to  them,  to  which  the  senate  agreed. 
The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  citizens. 

390  (July  18).    Battle  of  the  Allia» 

a  brook,  which  &lls  into  the  Tiber  eleven  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Utter  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Romans  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  whereby  the  city  was  left  defenceless. 
Abandoned  by  the  citizens  (Uie  Mans  CapitoUnus  alone  contin- 
ued to  be  occiq>ied),  Rome  was  taken,  jplundered,  and  burnt  by 
the  Grauls  under  tiieir  Brennus,  L  e.  military  ruler.  Slaug^iter 
of  the  senators.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  CapitoL 
The  fi^ese  of  Juno.  M,  Manlius  Capkoliniis.  After  a  seven 
monms'  siege  of  the  f  ertress,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gauls  was 
purchased  with  gold.  Legend  (a  later  invention)  of  an  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  by  a  victory  of  Camillus,  who  surprised  the 
haughty  Brennus  (  Vce  victis  !)  in  the  forum,  while  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  (!).  Return  of  the  inhabitants.  Hie  plan  of 
emigrating  to  Veii  broken  up  by  Camillus.  Hasty,  but  irregu- 
lar, reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  soon  re^dned  its  old 
power,  after  the  ^qui,  the  vdscians,  and  the  EtrusccmSf  who 
had  ta^en  up  arms  again,  had  been  defeated  by  Camillus. 

Bqaalization  of  the  old  orders.    Origin  of  the  new  nobility. 

Recommencement  of  the  civil  contests  against  the  patricians:  1,  by 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  to  get  admission  to  the  consulate;  2,  by  the 
poor,  indebted  plebeians  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  a  share  of  the  public  lands.  The  exertions  of  those 
tribunes  who  were  friendly  to  ike  poorer  classes  were  often  neutral- 
ized by  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  The  patrician  M.  Hanlius  Capi- 
tolinus,  who  had  released  plebeian  debtors  at  his  own  expense,  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (384).  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed  mpon  between  the  plebeian  aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  com- 
mons, whose  results  were  seen  in  the 

376.  Laws  proposed  by  C.  Licinius  and  Lnoins  Beztins,  trib- 
unes of  the  people  (rogationes  Liciniai),  The  first  two  were 
designed  to  secure  the  poorer  classes  a  material  alleviation; 
the  third  to  give  the  plebeian  aristocracy  the  long-wished-foi 
equality  with  the  patricians. 


« 
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I.  Relief  of  the  debtors  by  the  deduction  of  interest  already 
paid  &oin  the  principal;  the  rest  to  be  paid^wit^n  three  years  in 
three  installments  (uty  deducto  eo  de  capite  quod  ''*^jiris  pemunieratum 
esset^  id  quod  superesset  triennio  cequis  portionibus  pcrsolvjretur). 

II.  No  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugdra  p(  the  public 
lands  (ne  quia  plus  quam  quingenta  j'ugera  agnpublici^  possideret). 

m.  Abolition  of  the  tribuni  mUitum  consiUari  pdesta^e^  One,  at 
leasts  of  the  two  consuls  must  be  chosen  from  the  plelpteians  (ne 
tnbunorum  militum  comiiiajierent  amsuLumque  utique  alter  ^jphhe  crea- 
reiur). 

After  a  long  c<»itest,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Camillufflo  the 
dictatorship  had  failed  to  accomplish  anything,  \    ^  -  ^ 

367.     The  Licinian  laws  were  passed.  \>'' 

366.     L.  Sextius  Lateranus,  colleague  of  the  tribune  Lieinius,  fttht 
plebeian  consul.    At  the  same  time  one  of  the  three  great 
colleges  of  priests  (decemviri  [formerly  <fu<nnrt]  sacris  faciundis) 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 
In  order  to  retain  at  least  the  administration  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment in  the  hands  of  their  order,  the  patricians  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  new  patrician  magistrcu^,  the  preetorship.    The 
prsBtor    (since  243,  one  praetor  urbanus,  and  one  prsetor  inter  cives  et 
peregnnos;  since  227,  four;  since  197,  six  praetors)  had  the  jurisdiction 
(dare  sc.  judicium,  dicerCy  sc.  seutentiam,  addicere,  sc.  rem),  and  was 
the  Tioegerent  of  the  consuls  during  their  absence.    At  the  same  time  a 
new  eedile  was  appointed,  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  plebeian 
officer  of  that  name,  the  cumle  eedile ;  this  office  was,  however,  soon 
(probably  since  364;  certainly  since  304)  made  accessible  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  patrician  and  plebeian  cumle  aediles  were  elected  for 
altemate  years.    The  duties  of  the  two  aediles  curules  were:  1.  to 
tnanage  the  ludi  Romani;  2.  to  supervise  the  markets  and  the  street- 
p(^ce,  and  to  preside  in  the  police  courts  connected  therewith. 

Although  after  the  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  the  patricians  contin- 
ued their  opposition  to  the  political  equalization  of  the  orders,  and 
even  succeeded  several  times  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls  in  open 
violation  of  the  third  Licinian  law,  aU  public  offices  were,  neverthe- 
less, opened  to  all  Roman  citizens,  in  rapid  succession:  the  dictatorship 
366  (the  office  of  magister  equitum  before  the  adoption  of  the  Lici- 
nian laws  368),  the  censorship  actually  351,  legally  338,  the  prcetorship 
337,  the  colleges  of  ponti/ices  and  augures  (the  number  of  members  in 
each  being  increased  to  nine)  300,  by  the  lex  Ogulnia,  The  patrician 
order  thereupon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legally  privileged  caste,  and  con- 
tiiraed  only  as  a  social  order  or  rank. 

A  new  nobility  (optimates,  nobiles)  was  gradually  developed  in 
political  life,  composed  of  those  patrician  and  plebeian  families  which 
had  for  the  kmgest  time  retained  possession  of  the  chief  public  offices 
(swnmi  honores).  These  families  regarded  every  citizen  who  obtained 
office,  but  did  not  belong  to  their  set,  as  an  upstart  (homo  novus).  The 

1  The  word  publici  is  lacking  in  the  text  of  Livius  (VI.  35).  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  Uw  could  have  referred  to  pud&'c  land  on'w.  Of.  Niebuhr,  Eitt,  of 
Same^  HI.  U ;  and  Mommsen,  HtBt.  of  Rome,  I.  804  foil. 
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new  nobility  could  MiQJk,  *however,  separate  itself  so  sharply  from 
the  common  people  U&  the  patrician  order  had  done,  bat  mcreased 
its  ranks  constancy  ^^m  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  lower 
classes.  ,•-.  'l 

Through  ti\e  e'qUalization  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy  with  the  pa- 
tricians, the  *p^e  of  tribune,  which  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  distinguished  plebeian  families,  h>8t,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
revolutiqqkry  tod  anarcnic  character.    The  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  obtaiiftcl  not  only  seats  and  votes  in  the  senate,  but  also  the 
rigtjit  to  convene  it.    Growing  importance  of  the  senate,  which  from 
tms  'tiQie  on  \^as  the  principal  executive  body  governing  the  state. 
Siivce  (Ke  establishment  of  Uie  republic  the  senatora  had  represented 
)»bt^* orders  (p.  94).    They  acquired  their  membership  neither  by 
/j^ •accident  of  birth,  nor  by  the  direct  choice  of  the  people.    The 
'  ifiMors  (p.  99)  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  principally  from  the 
, .  ilumbers  of  those  citizens  which  had  occupied  the  office  of  qusestor 
'  '(p.  99)  or  a  higher  office.    Their  age  was  at  least  30  years  ;  prob- 
,'  ably  a  property  qualification  was  soon  required.    Being  appomted 
for  life,  but  subjected  every  four  (5)  years  to  a  new  &ctto  of  the 
censors,  who  could  expel  unworthy  members,  the  Roman  senators 
were  independent  of  a  fickle  public  opinion.    To  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic conduct  of  the  senate  Rome  chiefly  owed  the  great  growth  of 
her  power  which  took  place  in  the  near  future. 

As  formerly,  the  comitice  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  proper, 
especially  the  comitia  centuriata  and  the  comiba  tributa,  in 
which  (Ul  citizenSy  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  were  included  (p.  96), 
while  the  right  of  approval  vested  in  the  patrician  oomitia  cuziata 
(or  the  narrower  patrician  senate,  p.  94)  became  an  empty  form. 
Here  belong  two  of  the  three  la^v^s  of  the  plebeian  dictator.  Pub- 
lUins  Fhilo  (kges  PublUice),  of  the  year  338 :  1.  A  vote  of  the 
comitia  tributa  shall  have  the  force  of  law  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  comitia  ctmata  (tit  plebisdta  omnes  Qmrites  tenererU), 
2.  Laws  presented  to  the  centuries  shall  be  approved  beforehand  (ut 
legum,  qwE  comtiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  patres  ante  initum  suffiragium 
auctores  fierent),  3.  One  censor  must  be  a  plebeian  (ut  alter  ubique  ex 
plehe  censor  crearetur).  The  same  Publilius  Fhilo  became  the  first 
plebeian  prastor  in  337. 

In  the  year  312  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  included  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rome  who  were  not  freeholders  in  the  tribes  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  in  the  centuries  according  to  their  property.  This  far- 
reaching  and  actually  revolutionary  change  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
and  trihjUa  was  altered  in  a  conservative  sense  by  the  censor  Q.  Fcl-^ 
hius  RuUianus  {Maximus)  in  the  year  304.  As  regards  the  comitia 
tributa,  those  freemen  who  were  not  freeholders,  and  those  freed- 
men  (libertini)  whose  property  in  land  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000 
sesterites  (about  $1500^,  were  divided  among  the  four  city  wards 
^ribus  urbance)t  which  now  became  the  last  in  rank  instead  of  the 
first.  The  country  wards  (tribus  rusticas),  the  number  of  which  had 
by  the  year  241  risen  from  17  to  31  (making  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribes  35,  p.  96),  were  reserved  for  freemen  who  were  freeholders, 
and  for  &eedmen  having  larger  lauded  properties.    In  the  oomit|9 
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oentniiata,  where  the  wealthy  ihembers  had  already  acquired 
many  privileges,  equality  of  the  freemen  who  were  and  those  who 
were  not  freeholders  was  secured  ;  but  the  freedmeuy  with  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two  classes,  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
centuries.^ 

The  Licinian  laws  had  naturally  only  ameliorated,  not  radically 
cured,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor  and  indebted  plebeians. 
The  law  of  the  consul  Pootelius  Qex  Pcetelia),  passed  m  326  or 
313,  secured  to  every  insolvent  debtor  who  should  transfer  his  prop- 
erty to  the  creditor  his  personal  freedom  (ne  qyis  ceris  cdieni  causa 
nectatur,  utique  bona  tantummodo  obnoxia  sint).  By  these  and  other 
ameliorations,  and  by  the  ever-increasing  foundation  of  colonies  of 
citizens  and  division  of  public  lands  an^ong  the  poor,  in  consequence 
of  successful  wars,  the  social  question  was  for  a  short  time  lorced 
into  the  background. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  alteration  in  the  Servian  constitution  of 
the  army.^    Division  of  the  new  legion  into  30  maniples^  each  con- 
taining 3  centuries.    Arrangement  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines 
(kastati^  principes,  triarii).     The  assignment  of  arms  according  to 
proper<7  classification  was  abolished.    Long  lances  (hasta)  were  re- 
served for  the  third  line,  the  first  and  second  line  receiving  in  their 
stead  the  pilwn,  a  short  spear,  adapted  both  for  thrusting  and  hurl- 
ing.    A  short  cut  and  thiiist  sword  was  used  by  all. 
367-349.     Four  wars  with  the  Gauls  who  had  permanently  settled 
in  upper  Italy  (henceforward  known  as  Gallia  Cisalpina)^  and 
thence  made  frequent  inroads  into  central  Italy.     In  the  Jirst 
war  single  combat  between  T.  MarUius  Torquatus  and  a  gi- 
gantic Gaul;  in  the  second,  the  first  triumph  of  a  plebeian 
consul.     Thid  fourth  war  was  ended  by  a  great  defeat  mflicted 
upon  the  Graius  in  the  Pomptine  region  by  the  consul  M,  Fu- 
rius  Camillus,  the  younger.     Single  combat  of  M,  Valerius 
Corvus  with  a  Graul. 
362.   Story  of  a  chasm  opened  in  the  forum  closed  by  the  sacrifice 

of  M.  Curtius, 
362-358.     War  with  the   Hernici  and  the   revolted  Latin   cities 
(especially  Tibur),  ending  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  league 
between  Rome  on  the  one  part  and  the  Latins  and  Hernici  on 
the  other;  whereby  both  people  were  more  strictly  subjected 
to  the  Romans  thsui  before. 
358-351.    Wars  with  the  Btrusoan  cities  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and 
Falerii  (victory  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilius,  the  first  plebeian  dicta- 
tor, 356),  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  south- 
em  ZStruria  under  Roman  supremacy. 
348w     (First  ?)  treaty  of  commerce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,' 

the  text  of  wluch  has  been  preserved  by  Polybius  (III.  22). 
350-345.     War  with  the  Volscii,  who  were  defeated  in  346  at  Satnr 
cuTOf  and  the  Aumnci.     The  power  of  both  peoples  was  com- 
pletely broken.     The  Roman  legions  forced  their  way  south- 

1  Mommaen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  Bonk  II.  chap.  3. 

*  Mommsen,  Hist,  oj  Home,  Book  II.  chap.  8,  and  Peter,  I.^  222  folL 

s  See  p.  93,  note  1. 
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word  without  stay.    This  great  deyelopment  of  Rome's  power 
brought  about  the 

343'266«    wars  with  the  Samnites,  the  other  Italians^  and 

the  Greek  cities  of  Italy. 
Result :  Subjugation  of  all  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra^  nndez 

the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

343-34L    First  war  with  the  Saznnites. 

Cause :  The  Sidici  iu  Teanwn  and  the  Companions  in  Capua,  both 
Samnite  tribes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  home,  asked  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  their  relatives,  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in  Samnium  proper,  whence  they  con- 
tinually ravaged  the  plain  (Campania),  with  new  swarms. 

According  to  the  Roman  tradition,^  their  armies  gained  three  vio- 
tories  in  Campania  over  the  Samnites  :  victory  of  3f  .  Valerius  Cor^ 
vus  on  Mount  Gaurus  (near  Cum»)  ;  victor^r  of  A.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
after  his  army  had  been  rescued  by  P.  Decius  Mus,  a  military  trib- 
une ;  finally,  victory  of  both  Roman  armies  at  Suessula,  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty,  whereby  Rome  received  Capua,  the  Samnites 
T&mum,  The  Samnites  were  induced  to  conclude  this  treaty  by  a 
war  with  Tarentumy  the  Romans  by  the 

340'338.    Great  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  rebelled  against  the  hegemony  of  Rome  and  demanded 
complete  eouality  with  the  Romans.  One  consul  and  half  the  senate 
were  to  be  Latins.  Capua  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimates) 
and  the  Volscii  were  allied  with  the  Latins. 

Victory  of  the  {Roman  and  Samnite  f)  armies  over  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  nei&^hborhood  of  Vesuvius  under  the  consul  T. 
Mamius  Imperiosus.  Execution  of  the  younf^  son  of  the  ccmsul,  who 
ag^ainst  his  father's  command  had  fought  with  the  Latin  commander 
and  defeated  him.  P.  Decius  Mus  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  army.  Decisive  battle  at  Trifanum  (between  Mintumce  and 
Suessa) ';  victory  of  the  consul  Manlius  over  the  Latins  and  Campa- 
nians. 

Dissolution  of  the  Latin  League,  which  became  a  mere  relig- 
ious association  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Isolaticm  of  the 
Latin  cities  from  one  another.  Commerdum  and  connubiuim  between 
them  were  prohibited.  Most  of  the  cities  received  Roman  citizen- 
ship without  suffrkge,  i.  e.  they  became  subjects.  Several  were 
obliged  to  cede  land,  which  was  divided  among  Roman  citizens  ;  others 
were  converted  into  Roman  colonies  (p.  109),  e.  g.  Antimn.  Hie 
orator's  stand  in  ihe  forum  Romanum  was  ornamented  with  the  bows 
of  the  old  ships  of  this  city  Hience  rostra)*  The  Roman  power  in  the 
territories  of  the  Volscii  and  in  Campania  was  strengthened  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  Capua  and  other  cities 
became  dependent  Roman  communities  (p.  109). 

^  Livius,  Yll.  29  foil.  See  this  tradition  criticised  by  Mommsen,  EisL  <d 
Rome,  1.  365,  note. 
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326-304.    Seoond  war  with  the  Samnites  and  the  other 
Italiazis. 

Cause  :  Encroachments  of  the  Romans  on  the  Liris,  especially  the 
transformation  of  FregeUce  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capture 
of  PaksopoUa  (twin  eity  of  Neopolis),  hj  Q.  PuhlUkus  PhUo,  the 
first  pro-oonaiiL 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Apulifms  and  Lucanians  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  with  the  SabdWm  cities  south  of  the  Yoltumus 
(f^oUij  Nucerioj  Hercukmeum,  Pompeii),  who  at  first  sided  with  the 
Samnites. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
crossed  Samnium  to  Apulia,  plundering  as  they  went ;  but  in  321 
the  consols  Sp.  Posturmus  and  T.  Veturkis,  hastening  firom  Campania 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Apulian  city  Luceria,  were  snrroimded  by  the 
Samnites  under  Gaviua  Ponttus  in  the  Caudine  Pass  (furculcB 
CaudiruBj,  near  the  present  Arpaia,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  give  600  Roman  equites  as  hostages. 
Tbe  whole  Roman  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
senate  refused  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  delivered  the  consuls  to  the 
Samnites,  who  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  Samnites  conquered  Luceria  in  Apulia  and  FregeUoB  on  the 
Ltris.  By  desperate  exertions  the  Romans  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
In  319  the  Roman  consul  Z.  Papirius  Cursor  reconquered  Luceria, 
released  the  Roman  hostages,  and  sent  the  Samnite  garrison  under 
the  yoke.  The  war  went  on  during  the  succeeding  years  with  chang- 
ing fortune  ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  subdued  &eir  revolted  allies 
and  subjects,  and  punished  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  with  death.  They 
defeated  Uie  Samnites  at  Capua,  drove  them  out  of  Campania  com- 
pletely, and  reconquered  FregeLUe,  Settlement  of  new  colomes  (p.  109). 
CoDstniction  of  a  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  through 
the  Pomptine  marshes,  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
(Begun  luider  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  312). 

Alter  312,  when  the  40  years'  peace  with  the  Etruscans  expired,  the 
£truscan  cities  took  part  in  the  war  against  Rome.  Soon  the  whole 
of  Etroria,  which  was  still  independent,  was  in  arms  against  the 
destroyer  of  Italian  liberty.  Siege  of  the  Roman  border  fortress, 
Sutrium,  The  victorious  advance  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  RuUianus 
through  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  his  victory  at  the  Vadimonian 
lake  (310)  caused  the  powerful  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona,  Arredum, 
to  wiUidraw  from  the  ooalition  against  Rome,  and  effected  after 
308  a  provisional  truce  throughout  Etruria.  The  Umbrians,  Pi" 
eentini,  marsians,  Frentanians,  Padignians,  who  had  joined  the  Ital- 
ian coalition,  continued  the  war,  and  were  ultimately  joined  by  the 
Hemicans,  The  fortune  of  war  for  a  short  time  favored  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies,  but  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  decided  ascen- 
dency. L,  Papirius  Cwrsor  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle 
(309).  Nuceria,  the  last  Campanian  town  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by  land  and  sea,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  First  appearance  of  a  Roman  vrai  fleet.  The  con- 
tol  L.  PottumiuB  innaded  Samnium  from  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  another 
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Roman  army  adyanoed  from  Campania.  A  dedsive  victory  of  tiie 
Romans  and  the  capture  of  Bovlanum  ^305),  the  capital  of  the 
Sanmite  league,  ended  the  war.  The  Sanmites  beeged  for  peace,  and 
with  their  Sabellian  allies  obtained  a  renewal  of  &e  old  treaties  and 
equality  with  Bome. 

Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  and  several  military  roods ; 
the  Hemican  league  was  dissolved ;  the  VdUcians  and  Mmdans  were 
obliged  to  receive  Roman  citizenship  without  suffrage.  Cfonstmotion 
of  two  great  military  roads  from  Rome :  the  norihem  (later  called 
Via  Flammia)  extended  to  iVorma  (Nequinum)  ;  the  southern  (later 
Via  Valeria)  extended  by  way  of  Carswli  to  AJha  Fucenda  ^.  e.  on 
lake  Fucvnus),  the  key  to  the  territory  of  the  Marsi, 

298-290.    Third  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  otiher 
Italians. 

Cause:  The  Samnites  succeeded  in  bringing  men  of  their  mtrty  into 
power  throughout  Lucania,  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  Lucanians 
m  order  to  risk  a  final  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  New 
rising  among  the  Etnucans. 

The  consul  L.  Camdius  Scipio  (whose  sarcophagus,  with  an  old 
Latin  inscription,^  discovered  m  1780,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Yati- 
csui  Museum)  forced  the  Lucanians  to  abjure  their  alliance  wiUi  Sam- 
nium.  297,  victory  of  RuUianus  at  Tifemum;  victory  of  P.  Dedus  Mm 
at  Maluentum.  In  296  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Samnites  est- 
abled  them  to  place  three  armies  in  the  field  :  one  to  defend  their 
own  country,  one  for  Campania,  while  the  third  was  conducted  by  its 
commander  GeUius  Egnatius  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  lands 
to  Etruria,  This  prevented  the  Etruscans  from  concluding  the  peace 
which  they  had  negotiated  with  Rome  and  conjured  up  the  old  coali- 
tion of  the  Italians,  which  was  now  joined  by  Grallic  tribes.  Great  prep- 
parations  in  Rome.  The  consuls  Q.  Fahius  Rtdlianus  and  P.  JDecws 
Mus  advanced  to  Umbria  with  60,000  men,  where  in  295  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Sentinum  was  fought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  P.  De- 
dus Mus  (Livius,  X.  28)  after  a  long  contest  ended  in  favor  ci  the 
Romans.  Dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  the  G«uls  scat- 
tered, the  Samnites  returned  to  Samnium,  the  Umbrians  submitted, 
the  Etruscans  asked  for  peace  in  the  next  year  (294).  The  war  lasted 
in  Samnium  four  years  lone^r  with  varying  fortune.  In  293  the  Sam- 
nites sulPered  a  severe  deteat  at  AquHonia  from  L,  Papkius  Cwnet 
and  Spurius  CarvUius.  In  292  the  Samnites  gained  their  last  vietoiy 
under  the  command  of  Gravius  Pontius  the  younger. 

Finally  the  Samnites  concluded  peace  with  the  consul  M\  Curius 
DerUatus,  as  it  seems,  without  ceding  territory;  but  the  Romans 

1  This  inscription,  which  it  is  conjectured  from  linguistic  reaaonsi  was  eik 
graved  some  time  after  the  death  of  Scipio,  was  :  — 

Cornelius  Lucius  ScMi  Barbdtus 

Gnaivdd  patre  progndtus  jdrtis  frir  sapiensque 

quotusf&rma  virtutei  paHsutna  ( parissima)  fuU 

consul  censdr  aiduis  queifuit  apud  vos 

Taurdsid  Cisauna  Sammd  cqnt 

mtbigit  omne  Loucdnam  dptidesque  abda&GiU 
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tlieieby  gained  a  duoioe  to  strengthen  their  power  in  the  rest  of 
Itajy. 

lliis  was  accomplished  by  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  which 
should  serve  as  checks  on  the  Italians,  ei»>ecially  Mmtumoi  and  5m- 
uessa  in  the  territory  of  the  Auruncans,  Hairia  in  Ficenum,  Venusia 
in  Apulia.  The  Sabines  were  obliged  to  become  subject  to  Bome, 
after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  At  this  time,  after  the  Samnite 
wars,  the 

286  (?).    Hortenaian  la^v  (lex  Hortenaia)  was  passed.    Thereby 

it  was  settled  that  all  decrees  of  the  oomitia  tributa  ahould 

be  binding  on  all  citlBena.    This  was  accomplished  by  the 

dictator  Hortensius  after  a  dangerous  uprising  of  the  plebeians, 

who  had  been  unaUe  to  come  to  terms  with  the  opposite  party 

in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  debts,  and  had  withdrawn  to  the 

JofUculus  (last  secessio  plebis).    About  this  time  questions  of 

peace  and  alliance  began  to  be  submitted  to  the  conutia  Uri- 

buta. 

By  the  lex  MsBnia   the  second  Fublilian  law  (that  the  curise,  or 

the  fuxrrow  patrician  senate,  should  assent  beforehand  to  the  resolves, 

aee  p.  102)  was  extended  to  the  electiona  which  took  place  in  the 

comitia  centuriata.    Nevertheless,  the  real  importance  of  the  public 

assemblies  was  declining  ;  they  became  more  and  more  instruments 

in  the  han!is  of  the  presiding  officers.    After  a  short  truce  in  Italy,  in 

consequence  of  the  peace  with  the  Samnites,  there  broke  out  a 

285-282.    war  between  Rome  and  a  new  Italian  coalition. 

Canae  :  The  inhabitants  of  ThurU  being  attacked  by  the  Lucantaru 
and  BruitianSf  sought  help  from  the  Romans.  Alliance  of  the  Lucan* 
iana  and  BnUiians  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls  of  ncnrth- 
em  Italy.  The  annihilation  of  a  Roman  army  at  Arretktm  by  Senanian 
tAereenaries  of  the  Etruscans  was  terribly  avenged  by  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Senonea  was  in  part  slaughtered,  in  part 
drivel  from  its  home  in  Umbria.  A  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the 
north  Italians  and  their  Gallic  allies  by  Lake  Vadimonimn  (283), 
and  another  at  Populonia  (282),  inclined  the  Gauls  to  peace.  After 
a  victory  of  the  eonsul  C.  Fabricius  over  the  Lucanians  at  ThurU  the 
Don-Donan  Greek  cities  joined  the  Romans.  Locriy  Croton,  and  ThurU 
received  Roman  garrisons.    This  advance  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 

282-272.    War  with  Taxentum. 

Special  cause:  Old  treaties  with  Tarentum  prohibited  Roman 
ik^  of  war  from  passing  the  promontory  of  Lacinium.  A  Roman 
war  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Umbrian  coast  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tarentum.  The  people,  incited  by  demagogues  in  the  assembly,  at- 
tacked the  vessels,  and  captured  five,  whose  crews  were  either  put  to 
d^th  or  sold  into  slavery.  A  Roman  embassy  which  demanded  rep- 
aration in  Tarentum  was  insulted. 

A  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  Taren- 
tines  called  to  their  assistance  F3rrrhuB,  king  of  Epiriia,  a  renowned 
general  and  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  had  long  meditated  the  plan 
el  ooiiq]aezing  for  himself  and  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  the 
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west.  Pyrrhm  at  first  sent  MUon  with  9000  Epirotes  to  Taientmn 
(281)  ;  he  himself  landed  in  Italy,  the  following  year,  with  on  army 
of  25,000  men  (Epirotes,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  etc.)  and  twenty  ele- 
phants. The  war  oetween  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  a  contest  of 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  militia,  of  a  military  monarchy  against 
thej;oyemment  of  a  senate.  Strict  discipline  maintained  by  the  king 
in  l^rentum ;  the  theatres  were  dosed,  the  death  penalty  imposed  on 
eyasion  of  militanr  service.  Great  preparations  at  Bome  ;  even  the 
proletarii,  generally  free  from  military  service,  were  enrolled.  One 
Roman  army  was  sent  to  Etruria,  the  main  army  to  lower  Italy.  In 
the 

280.    Battle  of  Heradea,  near  the  SiriSf 

the  Romans  were  defeated,  after  a  struggle  whose  result  was  long 
doubtful,  by  the  phalanx  and  the  elephants.  Great  losses  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  BnUtianSf  Lucanians,  and  Samnites  joined  the  king.  The  offer 
of  peace  made  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Romans  through  Cineas  was 
haughtily  rejected  by  the  senate.  Speech  of  the  blmd  consular  Ap' 
fdus  Claudius.  Pyrrhus  advanced  as  far  as  Anagnia  in  Campania,  but 
there  halted  and  returned  to  lower  Italy,  as  two  Roman  armies  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the  allies  of  the  Romans  remained  J^thfuL 
Roman  embassy  (C.  Fabriciua)  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  In  the  following  year  the  two  armies,  each 
numbering  with  the  allied  troops  70,000  men,  met  in  the  bloody 

279.    Battle  of  A(u)sculiiin, 

in  Apulia,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  Pyrrhus  was 
victor,  but  again  suffered  enormous  loss. 
The  Syracusans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Agathocles  (289,  p.  20), 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  called  for  aid  upoq 
Pyrrhus,  who  gladly  gave  heed  to  the  re<juest,  but  left  a  garrison  in 
Tarentum.  C^ensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (279) ;  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
but  soon  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman's  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Italy  was  at  first  feeble,  owing  to  their  great  losses,  but  they  soon 
captured  all  the  cities  on  the  south  coast  excepting  Tarentum  and 
Rhegium,  After  two  years'  absence  (p.  20),  Pyrrhus  again  landed 
in  Italy.  He  started  to  assist  the  Samnites,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
275.    Battle  of  Beneventum. 

1300  prisoners  and  4  elephants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     Despairing  of   success  against  Rome,  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.    Not  until 
^fter  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,   which   took  place    in   272  at 
Argos,  did  Milon  surrender  the  city  and  fortress  of  Tarentum 
to  the  Romans,  on  condition  of  free  departure.    The  Taren- 
tines  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships,  and 
destroy  their  walls,  but  retained  their  own  municipal  admin- 
istration. 
After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  subjugation  of  the  Lucanians,  Sam' 
nites,  and  Bruttians.  All  were  compelled  to  cede  portions  of  their  ter* 
ritories  and  to  receive  colonies  (see  below).    In  270  capture  of  Rhe* 
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gkottf  ^diieh  had  been  for  ten  years  in  the  hands  of  Campanian  muti- 
neersy  who  were  now  punished  with  death.  In  268  the  Picendni  were 
defeated  and  a  large  number  of  them  transferred  to  Campania.  The 
subjugation  of  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  Macra  was  completed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  Calabria,  266.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
the  conquered  towns  to  Bome  we  must  distinguish: 

L  Munioipal  cities  (municiptd),  i.  e.  communities  having  Boman 
citizenship  wUhoiU  suffrage  ana  with  no  claim  to  a  public  ofi&ce  at 
Kome  (sine  suffiragio  etjvre  honorum).  They  had  the  burdens  but  not 
the  privileges  of  Boman  citizens.  Some  places  were  permitted  to 
keep  the  administration  of  their  municipal  affairs  under  of&cials  of 
their  own  choosing ;  in  others  the  municipal  constitution  was  entirely 
abolished. 

IL  Colonies  (colonial),  i.  e.  Boman  strongholds  and  fortresses. 
Many  conquered  towns  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their  land,  which  was 
then  divided  among  poor  Roman  citizens,  who  retained  all  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  thenceforward  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  col- 
onies, like  the  patricians,  while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to 
Mabitants  having  no  political  rights.  The  Latin  colonies  are  to  be  dis- 
tingoiahed  trom.  the  Roman  colonies;  the  former  owed  their  establish- 
ment to  the  Latin  League,  but  had  been  further  developed  after  its 
dissolution,  in  that  the  senate  distributed  lands  among  Latin  or 
l^wii^n  citizens,  who  renounced  their  yii«  suffragiiet  honorum.  In  the 
mumdpcUities,  as  in  the  colonies,  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  preset  (prcefectus  iuri  dicundo)  appointed  by  the  prastor  urbanus 
(p.  101). 

ni.  Allies  (socU,  civitates  fcederatce),  whose  relation  to  Bome  was 
regulated  by  treaty,  who  had  for  the  most  part  their  own  administra- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  were  freed  from  service  in  the  legion,  but 
were  obliged  to  furnish  auxiliary  troops  or  ships, 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

Pnnio  Wars.    From  the  Beginning  of  Rome's  universal  Em- 
pire, to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

(264-146). 

264-24L     First  Punio  War.     Contest  over  Sicily. 

For  the  earlier  history  of  the  Punic  people  (Carthaginians)  see 
p.  16,  etc. 

Cause  of  the  war:  The  ill-feeling  which  had  long  existed  between 
Rome,  the  first  land  power,  and  Carthage,  the  first  sea  power,  of  the 
west,  said  which  had  only  been  waived  for  a  moment  during  the  at- 
tack of  Pyrrhus,  who  represented  the  Hellenic  states  which  were 
hostile  to  both  powers  (pp.  76  and  108).  Since  311  the  Romans  had 
endeavored  to  form  a  fleet  of  war.  About  this  time  establishment 
at  Rome  of  two  commanders  of  the  fleet  (duumviri  novates),  later  (267) 
of  4  qucsttors  of  the  fleet  (qucestores  classici). 

Special  cause  :   The  Mamertines,  i.  e.  men  of  Mars,  formerb 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles  (p.  20),  had  seized 
the  city  of  Messana  and  put  the  male  population  to  death.  They  were 
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besieged  by  king  Hiero  II,  of  Syracuse.  Fart  of  their  number  sopght 
aid  from  the  Carthaginians,  another  part  from  the  Romans,  'fiie 
Roman  senate  hesitated  ;  the  assemblies  resolved  to  grant  the  assist- 
ance asked  (265).  A  Roman  fleet,  consisting  principally  of  the  ships 
of  the  south  Italian  allies,  and  the  advance  guafd  of  the  army,  arrived 
in  Rhegium.  Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  had  admitted  Carthagin- 
ian ships  to  the  harbor  and  received  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  The  Roman  advance  j?uard  crossed  the  strait,  occupied  Mes- 
Sana,  and  drove  the  garrison  &om  the  citadeL  The  Carthaginians 
declared  war. 

264.   A  Carthac^inian  fleet  besieged  the  Romans  in  Messaiia.     The 
consul  Appius  Claudius   Caudex  crossed  the  strait  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  relieved  Messana.    Unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Syracuse.     The  consul  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Messana. 
263.  Two  Roman  armies  crossed  to  Sicily.    Victory  of  the  consul 
M.  Valerius  MaximuSy  called  MessaUa,  over  the  Cartheurinians ' 
and  Syracusans.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted  the  Uartha- 
ginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  who  advanced  to  the  sontii 
coast  of  Sicily. 
262.  Agrigentum  captured    by  the    Romans,  after  defeat  of   a 
Carthaginian  army  under  Etanno,  advancing  to  its  relief.     The 
Romans  resolved  to  construct  a  large  fleet.    They  built  the 
first  five-decker  ^  (perUeris)  after  ti^e  model  of  a  stranded 
Carthaginian  ship. 
260.  First  naval  expedition  of  the   Romans  apinst  LipSra^  witJi 
17  ships,  had  an  unfortunate  end,  the  whole  squadron  with  the 
consul  Cn,  Cornelius  Scipio  being  captured  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians.   Inunediately  afterwards,  however, 
260.  First  naVal  iriotory  of  the  Romans  under  C.  Dnilins  at 
Mylae,  west  of  Messana.    Boarding  bridges.    Special  hon- 
ors paid  to  Duilius.    Cdumna  rosbrata  in  the  Forum.    The  war 
was  continued  in  the  following  years  with  changing  fortune ; 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  maintained  themselves  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
267.    Drawn  battle  at  sea,  off  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris, 

The  Roman  senate  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Africa.  A 
fleet  of  330  ships  under  the  consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulua  and  L,  Man- 
lius  Volso  sailed  for  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  where,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  HimerOy  the  troops  were  taken  on  board.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  .350  vessels  attempted  to  stop  the  expedition,  but  in  the  great 
256.    Naval  battle  of  Ecnomus  ^south  coast  of  Sicily) 

it  was  completely  defeated.  What  was  left  of  we  Carthi^nn- 
ian  fleet  took  up  position  before  Carthag^e  to  protect  the  cit^.  The 
Roman  consuls  landed  to  the  east  of  the  city  at  Clupea  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  territory.  Manlius  returned  to  Italy  with  half  tiie 
army;  Regulus  remained  with  16,000  men.  The  Cartiia^ians  being 
defeated  sued  for  peace.  Regulus  demanded  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  surreAder  of  prisoners  and  all  vessels  of  war  except  one^ 

1  Not  the  first  ship  of  war ;  the  Romans  had  long  had  vessels  qf  war  and 
three-deckers,  see  pp,  105, 107,  109. 


/^ 
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and  acknowlecUnment  of  Rome's  supremacy.  Stong  by  these  inso- 
lent demands,  me  Carthaginians  resolyed  upon  most  energetic  prepa- 
rations, and  levied  troops  in  Greece,  whence  numerous  bands  of  mcB* 
eenaries,  and  among  them  the  Spartan  Xanthippos,  went  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginian  army  being  thus  greaUy  strengthened  (the  ele- 
phants numbered  100), 

255.     Regulus  was  defeated  at  Ttmei 

and  captured.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  to  Clupea. 
The  senate  at  onoe  sent  a  fleet  to  Africa,  which,  after  «dning  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  promontory  of  I^rmes,  took  on 
board  the  Roman  army,  which  was  surrounded  at  Clupea ;  but  on  the 
return  voyage  three  fourths  of  the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm.  The 
Cartiiaginians  reopened  the  war  in  SicUy,  landing  in  Lilybseum  under 
H<udrtial,  son  of  Hanna    The  Romans  built  a  new  fleet. 

254.  Capture  of  PanormoB  by  the  Romans.  In  the  following 
year  (253^  the  Roman  fleet  crossed  to  Africa  and  laid  waste 
the  coast.  On  the  return  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Italy  it  was  almost 
annihilated  by  a  storm.  The  Roman  senate  declined  to  continue  the 
naval  warfare.    On  land  the  Romans  gained  the 

251.     Victory  of  Panormas 

over  Hasdrubal  under  the  consul  CsBOiUtui  Metelltui,  who  at 
his  triumph  in  Rome  exhibited  over  100  elephants. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  of  Regulus  to  Rome  falls  in  the  period 
subsequent  to  this  victory.  It  is,  like  the  story  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Carthag^ans,  probably  an  invention  of  a 
later  time.  The  Romans  renewed  the  naval  war.  They  besieged 
IMyhceum  in  vain.    The  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  in  the 

249.     Sea-fight  at  Drepanmn 

defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.  Capture  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  ships.  After  two  more  Roman'  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
bjr  storms  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Romans,  for  the  second 
tune,  abandoned  naval  warfare. 

248-242.  Campaign  by  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamilcar,  called  Baral&  or  Barcas  (i.  e. 
lightning)  not  only  defended  himself  for  6  years  successfully  against 
the  Romans,  first  on  Mt.  Eircte  (Monte  PeUegrino,  near  Palermo),  then 
on  Bryx,  but  also  annoved  the  Italian  coasts  by  privateers.  Throuj?h 
the  contributions  of  nch  patriots  at  Rome,  a  new  fleet  was  finally 
built  entirely  at  private  cost.  With  this  fleet  the  consul  C.  Lutatiiia 
Catulus  won  the  decisive 

241.    Victory  at  the  2Sgatian  laiands 

(opposite  lilybseum),  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  fianno. 
Peace:  L  The  Carthaginians  gave  up  aU  claims  to  Sicily.  II. 
They  paid  3200  talents  ($4,000,000)  war  indemnity  in  ten  years. 
The  larger  lyestem  part  of  Sicily  became  the  first  Roman  prov- 
ince ;  toe  smaller  eastern  ^  part  continued  under  the  supremacy  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  allied  with  Rome. 

^  The  territory  of  Syracuse^  AcrvBy  LeorUini,  Megdra.  ffelorum,  Netum^ 
Tamromtmwti,    Comp.  Marauardt-Komtnaent  BOm.  Akh,^  lY.  91. 
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241  (?).  In  this  period,  probably,  occurred  the  democratio  reform 
of  the  constitution  of  the  centuries,  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  which  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Only  this  is  clear : 
that  the  right  of  first  vote  was  taken  from  the  centuries  of  equites 
and  that  henceforward  the  century  which  should  cast  the  first  vote 
(centuria  prcerogadvd)  was  determined  b^  lot.  It  is  probable  that  the 
centuries  from  now  on  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  toards  (tribus).  It 
is  further  probable  that  the  number  of  centuries  was  increased;  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  centuries  (i.  e.  voting  bodies)  was  estab- 
lished for  eaqh  class  (p.  d2),  and  in  this  manner  the  preponderance 
of  the  first  class  was  abolished.^ 

238.  The  Romans  made  use  of  an  insurrection  of  the  mercenaries 
and  Libyan  subjects  against  Carthage  to  extort  from  the  Car- 
thaginians the  cession  of  Sardinia.  This  island  was  at  a  later  time 
united  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (formerly  £truscan,  afterwards 
conguered  by  the  Romans)  to  form  one  province.  For  the  present 
the  Komans  were  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  coasts. 

229-228.  War  with  the  lUyrians  of  Scodra,  brought  about  by  the 
piracies  and  acts  of  violence  conunitted  bv  these  tribes,  and 
their  refusal  to  make  the  reparation  demanded  by  the  senate.  A 
Roman  fleet  of  200  ships  soon  brought  the  lUyrian  pirates  to  terms, 
and  compelled  the  queen  Teutaf  the  guardian  of  her  son,  to  accept 
the  following  conditions  :  release  of  all  Grecian  cities  from  her  sway, 
abandonment  of  piracy,  limitation  of  navigation,  and  payment  of  a 
tribute.  The  Greeks  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  by  admit- 
ting all  Romans  to  the  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(p.  44).  The  lasting  result  of  the  war  was  the  firm  establishment  of 
Roman  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  supremacy  over  Corcyra^ 
ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  and  some  neighboring  tribes.  In  219  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  lUyria  by  L, 
^milius  PauLlus, 
225-222.    Subjugation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 

brought  about  by  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  the  Po  (except  the  Cenomam)  joined  by 
numerous  bands  'of  transalpine  Gauls.  The  Celts  entered  Etruria 
70,000  strong  and  advanced  upon  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  two 
consular  armies  against  them,  which  were  reinforced  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  these  forces  the  Gauls  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
in  the 

225.  Battle  of  Telamon, 

south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro.  The  consul  C.  AtUius 
ReguLus  fell,  10,000  Gauls  and  one  of  their  military  leaders  were 
captured,  nearly  all  the  rest  fell  or  killed  themselves.  The  Romans 
entered  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  the  inhabitants,  the  Boii^  submitted. 
The  Romans  crossed  the  Po,  with  severe  losses  (223),  and  defeated 
the  Insuhres.  After  two  more  victories  in  the  following  year  (222) 
the  consul  Cn,  Scipio  captured  MediolanuMf  the  capital  of  the  In^ 
subres,  and  Comum,  To  strengthen  Iheir  power  the  Romans  founded 
th#»  lortresses  of  PlacerUiay  Cremona,  and   Muiina.     The  military 

1  Beoker,  Rdm.  Alterth.  II.s,  p.  9,  foil. 
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road  tc  Spolelvum  was  extended  across  the  Apennines  to  the  Adri- 
atic Sea^  and  along  the  coast  to  Ariminum  (Via  Flaminia).  Further 
measures  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  their  power  in  Cisalpine 
Graul  were  interrupted  by  the 

218-201.    Second  Punic  ^STax.^ 

Causes  ;  Envy  of  the  Romans,  excited  b^  the  new  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  springing  from  her  recent  acquisitions  in  Spain,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  party  of  the  BarcsB  to  take  revenge  on  Rome. 

8i>ecial  causes  :  The  conquests  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  in  south- 
em  and  western  S^ain  (236-228)  being  successfully  pursued  after 
his  death  hj  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubaly  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Grecian  cities  Zacynthus  or  Saguntum,  north  of  VcUenciOy 
and  EmporuB,  now  Ampuricu,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  com- 
pelled me  Carthaginians  to  promise  to  neither  attack  these  cities  nor 
cross  the  Ebro  with  the  purpose  of  making  further  conquests. 
After  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal  (221)  the  army  chose  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  Hannibal,  then  2B  years  old,  for  their  general. 
In  order  to  make  war  unavoidable  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Carthaginian  government,  Hannibal  conquered  and  destroyed  Sagun- 
turn  (219^  after  a  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  for  eight  months. 
A  refusal  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  as  demanded  by  a  Roman  embassy 
in  Carthage  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  Romans  to  land  their  main  army  in  Africa,  while  a 
second  army  should  engage  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  was 
thwarted  by 
218.    Hannibal's  daring  expedition  to  Italy 

by  land.^  Leaving  a  sufBcient  number  of  troops  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Pyrenees  with  50,000  foot,  9000  horse,  and  37 
elephants,  traversed  Graul  not  far  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Narho 
(Narbonne)  and  Nemausus  (Nimes).  The  Roman  consul  P.  Cor~ 
ndius  Scipw^  who  had  stopped  at  Massilia  on  the  voyage  to  Spain, 
beard  of  Hannibal's  march,  but  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians &om  crossing  the  Rhodanus  (Rhdne)  with  a  division  of  his 
army  came  too  late  ;  the  Carthaginian  army  had  already  passed  the 
river  above  Avenio  (Avignon).  Cavalry  skirmish.  The  Roman  consul 
sent  his  brother  Cn,  Scipio  with  the  main  part  of  the  army  to  Spain, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  a  small  force  to  northern  Italy 
(Pisct).  Hannibal  marched  up  the  Rhdne  to  Vienna,  then  turned 
eastward  through  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges  and  Centrones,  where 
he  forced  a  way  with  great  loss,  crossed  the  Alps,  still  fighting,  by  the 
pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  after  indescribable  exertions 
and  severe  losses  reached  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea  with  about 
26,000  men  and  a  few  elephants.  In  upper  Italy  a  small  Roman 
army  was  eng^g^d  with  the  revolted  Gauls.  Hannibal  defeated  the 
consul  SdpiOf  who  had  gone  on  before  with  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  foot  soldiers,  in  the 

^  Alto  called  the  Hannihalic  War  (BeUum  ffannihalicum). 
<  See   Kiepart,  Atku  Ant.  Tab.   YII.  and   X.    The  topographical  qaea* 
tboi  have  been  settled  by  the  Englishmen  Wickham  and  Uramer, 
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218.    Cavalry  engagement  on  the  TiofnuB,  a  northern  hranoh  <xf 
Sept.    the  Po.    The  wounded  consol  was  rescued  by  his  seventeen- 
years-old  son,  the  future  '^Afrioanus."     Remforced  by  the 
Gauls,  ELannibal  defeated  in  the 
218.  Battle  of  the  Trebia,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  the  other 
Deo.     consul,  Tib,  Sempronius  Longus^  who  had  been  hastily  recalled 
from  Sicily  before  the  commencement  of  his  African  expedi- 
tion, and  now  commanded  the  united   Roman   armies  ;  the 
remnant  of  the  Roman  force  threw  itself  into  the  fortresses 
PlacerUia  and  Cremona. 
In  northern  Italy  Hannibal  organized  the  national  insurrection  of 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;  over  60,000  joined  his  army.     In  Rome  two 
new  consular  armies  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign. 
One  imder  Cn.  ServUius  took  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Armdnum  in  Unn 
bna,  the  other  under  C.  FUxminius  the  Via  Cassia  to  Arretium  in 
£truria,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  by  the  Carthaginians.    After  Han- 
nibal had  released  without  ransom  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  allies,  and  by  their  influence  had  incited  all  ItSy  to  desert 
Rome,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched,  uneiq[>ectedly  to  the 
Romans,  through  the  swampy  re^ons  about  the  Amo,    Severe  losses. 
Hannibsd  himself  lost  an  eye.    By  this  march  he  flanked  the  Roman 
defensive  position.    The  consul  Flaminius  followed  him  in  all  haste^ 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  Hannibal  into  a  narrow  pass. 
In  the 

217.  Battle  of  Lake  Trasimene,  between  Cortona  and  Perusia^ 
the  Roman  army  was  partly  slaughtered,  partly  made  pris- 
oner (in  all  30,000  men).  Terror  at  Rome.  Preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city,  destruction  of  the  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  Ap- 
pointment of  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  as  dictator.  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, did  not  march  upon  Rome,  but  passed  the  fortress  of  Spcletium 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  traversed  Umbrta  across 
the  Apennines  to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  There  he  rested  his 
army,  reorganized  it  after  the  Italian  system,  and  established  com- 
munication with  Carthage  by  sea.  Then  he  advanced  southward. 
His  hope  that  the  Sabellian  tribes  would  join  him  was  not  ful- 
fllled  ;  most  of  the  cities  closed  their  gates  upon  him. 

After  the  dictator  Q.  Fahius  Maximus  had  united  his  2  new  legions 
with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  he  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  went  through  Samnitmi  to  Apulia^  and 
passed  by  Luceria  to  ArpL  Fabius  avoided  a  pitched  battle  (hence 
his  nickname  Cunctator,  delayer),  but  tried  successfully  to  weaken 
the  Carthaginian  army  by  numerous  skirmishes.  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Apennines  again,  and  went  through  Samnium  to  Capua,  which 
he  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  from  Rome.  The  dictator  followed  and 
obstructed  the  Carthaginian  march  on  the  VoltumuSf  where  Hannibal 
gained  the  pass  by  a  stratagem  only  (Livius,  XXII.  16).  After  he 
had  severely  harried  the  SabeUian  tribes,  Hannibal  returned  to 
Apulia. 

Meantime  the  military  conduct  of  Fabius  Maximus  had  so  dis- 
pleased the  Roman  populace  that  they  entrusted  one  half  the  army 
to  the  independent  command  of  M,  MinuciuSf  master  of  the  horsey 
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who  liad  had  a  fortonate  skiimish  with  the  CarthaginiaiiB,  as  a  second 
dicUUor^  The  new  dictator  attacked  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and 
only  saved  from  complete  annihilation  by  the  first  dictator,  Fabius 
Maximus. 

The  c<Misuls  for  216  were  the  veteran  general  L.  ffhnlltna  Fanl- 
liis,  elected  by  the  optimates,  and  the  incompetent  C.  Terentiua 
VaxTO,  elected  by  the  popular  party  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  Hannibal  with  an  army  of  86,000  Komans  and  allies. 
On  the  day  when  he  had  the  decisive  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  Varro 
impruden^^  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  an  advantageous 
position.     The  Romans  suffered  in  the 

216.  Battle  of  Cannee  (in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidu8\  the  most  terri- 
ble defeat  they  ever  experienced ;  70,000  fell  (among^  them 
mofre  than  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  consul  Z.  ^milius 
PatUhu)  ;  the  rest  were  captured  or  dispersed.  Varro,  with  a  small 
troop,  escaped  to  CanusinnL 

In  the  same  vear  the  legion  which  had  been  sent  to  Cisalpine  Graul 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  aeoeaaion  of  Captia,  the  Sam- 
idtesy  Lncanianfl,  and  many  cities  of  lower  Italy  from  Uie  Roman 
aUiance  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Camue. 

Admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  time  of  mourning 
im  the  familifta  of  the  fallen  was  limited  to  thirty  days.  Hannibal^ 
ambassadors,  who  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  city.  A  new  army  was  formed  by  a  levy  of  the  youne^t  men 
and  all  who  could  bear  arms,  even  slaves;  they  were  armed  in  part 
out  of  the  ancient  spoils  from  the  teniples.  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus,  who  had  approved  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  army,  which  joined  the  renmants  ot  the  army  of 
Cannse.  A  second  army  was  conducted  by  the  dictator  M,  Junius. 
The  Romans  successfully  defended  Naples,  CumoB,  and  Nola. 

Carthage  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  V,  (IIL)  of  MEicedonia, 
and  Hieronymus,  the  p;randson  and  successor  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse. 
Hannibal  went  into  wmter  quarters  at  Capua. 

215.  The  fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Q,  Fabius 
Maximus,  Tib,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  consuls^  and  M,  Clau- 
dius Marcellus,  pro-consul,  led  three  Roman  armies.    In  the 

tl5.    Battle  of  Nola, 

Marcellus  defeated  Hannibal,  who  retired  to  Apulia,  Hannibal 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  defensive,  since,  with  the  exception  of  4000 
men,  he  received  no  support  from  Carthage.  The  dispatch  of  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  was  prevented  by  the  successful 

218-2X1.  War  of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain. 

The  Romans,  under  P,  Scipio  and  Cn,  Scipio,  defeated  Hasdrvhal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  on  the  Iberus  (Ebro),  crossed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated the  Carthaginian  territory  as  far  as  the  Basds  (Gustdalquivir). 
There  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  two  encounters  at  luiturgi 

I  RrtabUsbed  by  an  injcription  foimd  in  1869.  See  Mommsen,  ROm.  Gesch,^ 
L^  p.  609,  note. 
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fend  InttbUi,  and  maintained  themselves  in  soatheni  Spain,  nntU  212, 
in  spite  of  varying  fortune.  At  the  same  time  they  were  pressing  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa  throu^  their  ally,  Syphax^  king  of  western 
Numidia.  Hie  alliance  with  rhilip  of  Maoedon  likewise  brought  no 
help  to  HannibaL    The 

214-205.    First  Macedonian  ^var 

was  successfully  conducted  by  the  Bomans  with  scanty  forces. 
The  irresolute  Philip  did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Hannibal  of 
landing  in  Italy.  In  211  tiie  Romans  brought  about  a  league  of  Gre- 
cian states  against  Philip,  under  the  lead  of  the  iBtoliana,  which  was 
joined  by  lUyrian  and  Thracian  chiefs,  and  even  by  King  AUalus  of 
rergamus.  The  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Philip.  In 
206  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  latter;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  accepted  by  the  senate. 
The  alliance  with  Syracuse  proved  also  of  no  use  to  Hannibal,  as 
the 

214-210.  War  in  Sicily  (Biege  of  Syraouae)  was  decided  by 
Marcellua  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  After  the  destruction  ci 
the  Carthaginian  army  of  relief  under  HamUcar,  by  defeat  and 
disease  in  me  swampy  lowlands  of  the  Anaptus, 

212.  Syracuse  ^vas  captured  and  plundered,  in  spite  of  a  brave 
resistance  (Archimedes). 

In  Italy  Hannibal  gained  possession  of  Tarentum  through  treachery 
(212),  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  that  city  hj  land  and  sea.  Death 
of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  Samnium.  Hannibal  advanced  to 
Campania  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capua, 
after  which  he  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
but  retired  to  Tarentum.    The  Romans  again  laid  siege  to  Capua. 

In  Spain  the  war  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Rome  in  this  same 
year,  212.  Both  Bcipios  were  defeated  and  killed  by  the  CarUia- 
ginians  and  their  ally,  Massinissa,  son  of  the  king  of  eastern  Nu- 
midia (king  himself  in  208).  The  Romans  were  driven  back  over  the 
£bro. 

211.  Hannibal  attacked  the  Roman  army  before  Capua.  He  was 
repulsed,  and  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege 
he  marched  through  Samnium  to  the  territory  of  the  Mq^  on  the 
later  Via  Valeria,  past  Tibury  across  the  Anio,  directly  upon  Rome,  and 
encamped  a  mile  from  the  city  {Hannibal  anteportas  !),  Finding  the 
Romans  prepared  for  defence,  he  retired,  after  ravaging  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  lower  Italy,  without  having  gained  his  end. 

211.    Capua  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 

who  visited  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the  city.  Fifty-three  citi- 
zens were  beheaded,  many  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  community  was  de^ 
prived  of  the  right  of  self-govemment.  Hannibal's  attack  on  Rhe- 
gium  and  on  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  having  miscarried,  his  Italian  allies 
abandoned  him,  and  tried  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Romans. 
•U.O.    P,  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  and  nephew  of  the  brothers  who  fell  in 

Spain,  and  now  25  years  old,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  procon' 

Bular  powers  (Livius.  XXYI.  18). 
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In  Italy  Hannibal  gained  a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius 
at  Herdonea,    In  Sicily  the  Romans  captured  Agrigentum,  slaugh- 
tering the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  selbng  the  populace  as  slaves, 
and  TOduced  the  whole  islajid  under  their  power.    In  Spain  Scipio 
crossed  the  Ebro  (209)  and  conquered  New  Carthage, 
209.  M.  Marcdlus,  having  been  defeated  in  an  encounter  with  Han- 
nibal, grained  a  victory  over  him  in  a  second  battle  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Q.  FaHus  Maximus  captured  Tarentum ;  30,000 
Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves.     Hannibal  retired  to  Metor- 
pontum. 
208.  Marcellus  fell  in  a  cavalry  skirmish  at  Venusia,     Great  ez- 
haosdon  of  Borne  and  its  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
its  own  country,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 
In  Spain  Scipio  (208)  pressed  victoriously  southward,  but  fought 
a  drawn  battle  at  B(BCtda  with  Hasdrubal^  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to  his  brother  ELaimibal. 

Arrived  in  upper  Italy  (207),  Hasdrubal  was  successful  in  inciting 
the  Cisalpine  Grauls  to  arms.  Great  preparations  in  Rome  (23  legions) 
to  prevent  his  union  with  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
through  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  consul  M,  Livius  Salinator  was 
sent  against  Hasdrubal,  the  consul  C,  Claudius  Nero  against  Hannibal. 
Drawn  battle  at  GrumerUum  in  Lucania,  between  Nero  and  Hannibcd; 
the  latter  broke  through  the  enemy,  marched  to  Apulia,  and  encamped 
by  Ccmusium.  Nero,  who  had  followed  him,  left  a  part  of  the  army 
to  watch  Hannibal,  while  with  the  rest  he  joined  his  colleague  by 
means  of  forced  marches.  The  two  consuls  defeated  Hasdrubal  in 
Uie  bloody 

207.  Battle  of  Sena  gallica,  not  far  from  the  river  Metaums. 
Death  of  Hasdrubal,  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat 
(the  Romans  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian pickets),  Hannibal  retired  to  Bruttium.  In  Spain 
victory  of  Scipio  at  Bcecula  over  Hasdrubal^  son  of  Gisgo, 
206.  After  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain 
Iw^  the  capture  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  after  concluding  a  secret 
alliance  with  MassinissOy  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  returned  to  Rome. 
For  the  following  year 
205.  Soipio  was  ele(S^  consul,  and  made  preparations  in  Sicily 
for  an  African  expedition.  Mago,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Hannibal,  landed  at  Genoa  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  the  Ligurians  to  arms. 
At  once,  the  Bomans  levied  three  armies  against  him. 
20i.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa.  Massinissa,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  Syphax^  husband 
of  HasdrubaVs  daughter  Sophonisbe,  now  their  ally,  joined 
Scipio. 
£08.  Scipio  defeated  Hasdrubalf  son  ofGisgo^  and  Syphax  by  a  night 
attack,  and  threatened  Carthage.  Unsucces^l  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Carthaginians  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy.  The  latter  died  on  the  passage.  Hannibal  em- 
barked at  Croton^  having  previously  massacred  the  Italian  sol- 
diers who  refused  to  accompany  him.  After  fruitless  personal 
negotiations  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  the 
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202.    Deoisiva  battle  of  Zama 

was  fought,  wherein  the  Carthagiman  army  was  defeated  and 
annihilated.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Hadrumetum. 
201.  Scipio  granted  the  Carthaginians  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  1.  Surrender  of  their  Spanish  possessions  and  of  all 
Mediterranean  islands  still  under  their  controL  2.  Transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  3.  Payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  200  talents  ($250,000)  for  Jifty  years.  4.  Surrender  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  ships  of  war  except  ten.  5.  No  war  to  be  undertaken 
without  the  permission  of  Bome.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  received 
the  cognomen  of  Africanus,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Bome  with  a 
splendor  never  before  witnessed  (^Syphax), 

The  Italian  allies  of  ELannibal  were  in  part  sentenced  to  cede  large 
portions  of  their  territonr,  in  part  reduced  to  subjects  of  Rome,  de- 
prived of  their  independence  and  their  right  to  bear  arms  (peregrini 
dedidcii).    Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  in  Lower  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  another  general  rising  of  the  Cisalpine  Grauls  and 
the  Ligurians, 

200-191.  Upper  Italy  was  again  subjugated  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle. Although  the  peoples  of  Tranmadane  Graul  retained 
their  tnbal  constitutions  they  soon  became,  with  few  exceptions,  com- 
pletely Latinized.  This  took  place  still  more  quickly  among  the  Ct9- 
padane  Gauls  after  the  leading  tribe,  the  Boii,  had  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  war.  Numerous  colonies  were  in  part  founded,  in  part 
reorganized.    Via  /ninllla  from  Ariminum  to  Flacentia. 

Spain  was  re|;arded  as  a  Roman  province  after  205.  It  waa 
divided  into :  1.  Hispania  cUenor^  later  Tarraconensis ;  and  2.  Hispa- 
nia  ulterior,  or  Bcetica  and  Lusitania,  The  country  was,  however,  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  a  part  of  the  next,  commonly  in  a  state  of  war. 
In  195  the  consul,  M.  Porciua  Cato,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  decreed  a  universal  disarmament.  The  insurrections 
soon  began  again.  A  victory  of  the  prsetor  L,  JSmilius  PauUus  (ISO), 
and  another,  still  more  important,  gained  by  the  prsetor,  C  CcUpur- 
niuSf  over  the  Lusitanians  (185),  induced  quiet  for  a  time  in  Hispania 
ulterior.  The  victories  of  Q,  Fulvius  Flaccus  (181)  and  Tiberius  Grao^ 
chus  (179-178)  partially  subdued  the  Celtiberians  of  Hispania  eiterior. 

200-197.    Second  Macedonian  War. 

Cause:  A  Macedonian  force  of  mercenaries  sent,  as  the  senate 
maintained,  by  king  Philip,  had  fought  at  Zama  against  the  Romans. 
King  Attalus  of  Pergamus,  the  inhabitants  of  Rwdes  and  Athens  be- 
sought assistance  from  the  Romans  against  King  Philip  V.  (HI.) 
*  of  Macedonia,  who,  in  alliance  with  Antiochus  III.  was  warring  with 
Egvpt  and  also  grievously  troubling  the  supplicants. 

La  the  autumn  of  200  the  Romans  landed  at  ApoUonia,  in  Blyria, 
under  P.  Sulpicius  Galha,  The  Roman  fleet  guarded  Pinens  and 
threatened  Euboea.  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Athens,  and  driven 
from  Central  Greece.  The  Romans,  who  were  joined  in  199  by  the 
^tolians  and  afterwards  by  the  AchoMns,  carried  on  the  war  witk 
varying  fortune,  but  without  result,  until  (198)  the  consul,  T.  Quino- 
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tltti  FlaminlnixB,  took  oommaiid  of  the  army.  He  subdaed  Epmt8f 
pot  into  the  rear  of  Philip's  strong  position,  and  defeated  the  king 
in  the 

197.  Battle  of  CynoscephalsB  (Ewo$  K€<l>aXai,  in  Thessaly). 
Peace :  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  in  general  all  possessions  outside  of  Macedonia 
proper,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  ($1,250,000)  in  ten  years.  He 
was  to  maintain  no  more  than  5000  soldiers  and  five  ships  of 
war,  and  not  to  carry  on  war  beyond  his  own  borders  without 
the  consent  of  Rome.  During  the  Isthmian  games,  T.  Quinc- 
tiiis  Flamininus  proclaimed,  under  general  rejoicing,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  declaring  the  Greek  states  free 
and  independent.  The  majority  joined  the  Achsean  league. 
The  Romans  limited,  without  destro3ring,  the  power  of  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  hoping  thus  to  counterbalance  the  Achsean 
league. 

196.  At  Carthage  a  democratic  reform  of  the  constitution  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  influence  of  Hannibal.  The  oligarchs  defamed 
Hannibal  before  the  Roman  senate,  which  demanded  that  he  be 
deUvered  te  the  Romans.    Hannibal  fled  to  the  East. 

192-189.    War  with  Antioohus  m.,  of  Syria. 

Cause:  Interference  of  the  king  of  Syria  in  Grecian  afEairs,  and 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic  politics ;  reception  of  Hannibal  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus,  deceiyed  by  the  JStolians  who  had  fallen  out  with  Rome, 
and  promised  to  join  him  with  aU  the  Greek  cantcms  as  allies,  began 
the  war,  without  listeni^  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  by  landing  in 
Thessaly  on  the  Gulf  of  rsksassd,  whence  he  went  to  Eubcea.  Most  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  Achsean  league,  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  also  joined  l^  Philip  ofMacedon,  Eumenes  ofPerga- 
miw,  and  Rhodes,  Antiochus  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
TjuMJiTyg  of  the  c<nisnl,  Manius  AcUius  GlahriOy  in  Epirus  (191)  and 
nareh  to  Thessaly.  The  former  consul,  M,  Porcius  Cato^  conqueror 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  served  as  military  tribune  in  the  Roinan  army, 
sarpriaed  the  ^tolians  on  the  mountain  path  of  Ephialtes,  while  the 
coinal  captured  the  pass  itself  and  scattered  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
who  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  there  took  ship  for 
Ejihetus.  The  Romans  besieged  the  ^tolians  in  Naupactus:  their 
fleet,  under  C  LiviuSy  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  at  Cfhios.  In  the 
fallowing  year  (190)  a  fleet  from  Rhodes  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  king, 
under  t&  oommand  of  Hannibal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedony 
and  somewhat  later  the  Roman  fleet,  with  that  of  Rhodes,  won  a 
naval  victory  at  Myannesus, 

A  Roman  army,  nominally  imder  the  command  of  the  consul, 
L,  ComdiuB  Scipioy  but  really  under  his  brother,  P.  Cornelius  Sciplo 
Afrioanua,  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace^  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  defeated  Antiochus  in  the 

190l    Battle  of  Magnesia  on  the  Bipylus, 

not  &r  from  Smyrna,  whereupon  the  king  concluded  peaoe  in 
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the  following  year :  1.  Surrender  of  all  European  possessions,  and  <if 
his  Asiatic  possessions  as  far  as  the  Tamus,  2.  Payment  of  15,000 
Euboean  talents  ($19,125,000)  within  twelve  years.  3.  Surrender  of 
Hannibal,  who,  however,  escaped.  This  peace  struck  the  kingdom  of 
the  SeleucidsB  from  the  list  of  great  powers.  The  Roman  senate 
having  resolved,  for  the  present,  not  to  acquire  any  immediate  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  divided  the  ceded  territoiy  among  its  allies,  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus,  and  Rhodes,  and  proclaimed  itself  the  protector  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  against  the  Galatians  (189,  Expedition  of  On. 
MarUius  Volso),  and  regulator  of  the  political  relations  of  Asia.  In 
Greece  the  ^tolians  were  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  other  can- 
tons retained,  for  the  present,  weir  independence.  Internecine  qiuuv 
rels  continued  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  in  all 
cases  appealed  to  as  arbitrator.  Philip  of  Macedonia  received  but 
scanty  remuneration  for  his  services  in  Uie  war  against  Syria. 

183  (?).  Death  of  Hannibal.  He  poisoned  himself  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  by  whom  he  saw  himself  betrayed. 
Death  of  his  conqueror,  P.  Carndiua  Scipio  Africanus,  at  Lintemum, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  he  and  his  brother,  Lucius,  had  been  ac- 
cused by  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus. 

180.  The  leac  annalin  of  the  tribune,  L.  ViUius,  established,  besides 
a  military  service  of  ten  years,  a  fixed  age  for  all  the  cnrole 
offices :  sediles,  37  years ;  prsetor,  40 ;  consul,  43.  Since  the  first 
Punic  war  the  expenses  of  the  great  games  were  no  longer  borne  by 
the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  sediles,  which  at  once  closed  the  office 
to  all  who  were  not  men  of  property.  The  higher  offices  of  state, 
and  the  position  of  senator,  became  more  and  more  decidedly  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  (p.  102). 

171-168.    Third  Macedoniaii  wax.     Destmclion  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

Cause  :  The  plan  of  Philip  Y.  (III.),  to  revense  himself  on  the 
Romans,  and  to  regain  the  old  borders  of  Macedonia,  was  carried 
forward  by  his  son  and  successor,  Perseus,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  favored  Rome.  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
informed  the  senate  of  the  preparations  of  Perseus. 

During  the  first  three  campaigns,  weak  and  unsuccessful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  generals,  combined  with  injustice  and  cruelty 
against  the  allied  Acliseans  and  Epirotes,  who  were  thereby  forced  to 
actual  desertion.  At  last  L.  ^Bmilius  Paullus,  son  of  the  consul  who 
fell  at  CannsB  (p.  115),  obtained  the  chief  conmiand.  He  restored  dis- 
cipline in  the  Roman  army,  drove  back  the  Macedonians,  and  defeated 
Perseus  in  the 

168    Battle  of  Pydna. 

Sept.  11,000  Macedonians  were  captured,  20,000  perished.  Perseus 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (in  Samothra^e).  Splendid  triumph 
of  iEmilius  Paullus..  The  spoils  brought  to  Rome  were  so  in^ 
mense  that  henceforward  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  the  trtbuUan. 
Dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which  was  transf  oimed 
into  4  confederacies  dependent  upon  Rome,  neither  the  right  of  emi* 
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gration  nor  of  intermarriaffe  (commerdum  et  ctmnvibium)  being  allowed 
them.  GenthiuSf  king  of  lllyria,  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Perseus,  be- 
ing 8000  conquered  (168),  that  country  was  divided  into  3  tributary 
districts  with  federal  constitutions.  Epirus  was  cruelly  punished,  70 
towns  being  plundered  and  destroyed,  150,000  Epirotes  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Greek  cantons,  friend  and  foe  alike,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subject  clients.  1000  AAiseans  of  high  standing,  among  whom 
was  the  historian  Polybius,  were  carried  to  Rome  for  examination 
(167),  and  detained  without  trial  16  years  in  Italian  cities  under  sur^ 
veillanoe.  The  old  allies  of  the  Romans,  Eumenes  of  Pergamns  and 
Rhodes,  who  had  attempted  to  hold  the  position  of  mediators  during 
the  war,  were  chastised  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  on  the 
mainland  taken  away.  In  a  war  which  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Eg3rpt  the  senate  interfered  as  guardian  of  both  powers.  The  Ro- 
man ambassador,  C.  PopUlim  LanaSy  arrogantly  and  insultingly  or- 
dered Antiochus  I F.,  king  of  Syria,  to  retire  from  before  Alexandria. 
He  drew  a  line  around  the  king  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  decide 
before  he  stepped  ^m  the  circle.    (Polybius,  zxix.  27.) 

149-146.    Third  Piinio  War. 

Canse :  The  Carthag^inians,  whose  commerce  and  maritime  power 
had  begnn  to  increase,  having  been  unable  to  procure  from  Rome 
any  reparation  for  several  losses  of  territory  which  they  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Massinissa,  finally  took  up  arms  themselves.  The 
Roman  senate,  on  the  instigation  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  ("  Ceterum 
eemeo  Carihaginem  esse  ddendam ")  declared  this  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Two  Roman  armies  landed  at  Udca,    Humble  submission  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  at  the  command  of  the  consul  delivered  up  their 
war-ships  and  weapons.    But  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  city  and 
make  a  new  settlement  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  resistance.    With  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage,  without  regard  to  rank,  age 
or  sex,  new  equipments  were  provided.     Weapons  were  manufac- 
tured day  and  night.    A  new  fleet  was  built  in  the  inner  harbor.    An 
attack  of  the  Romans  was  repulsed.    Siege  of  Carthage. 
147.    P.  Ck>nieliaB  Scipio  iBmilianas  (son  of  iBmilius  Faullus, 
adopted  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (Major),  assumed 
the  command.    He  shut  ofE  the  city  completely  on  both  the 
land  and  sea  side. 

146.    Capture  and  destruotion  of  Carthagre. 

Street  fight  lasting  six  days,  and  a  conflagration  which  lasted 
seventeen  days. 
The  remaining  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  coast  land 
from  the  river  Tusca,  opposite  the  island  of  Galatha  (Galitd),  to 
TMeruEy  on  the  Syrtis  minor,  was  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Udca,  The  rest  of  the  countnr  fell 
for  the  present  to  the  allied  kingdom  of  Numidia,  Splendid  tri^ 
omph  of  Scipio,  who  received  the  name  of  Africanus  (Minor). 

148-146.    Fourth  Maoedonian  'Waxv 
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against  AndHscva^  who  gave  himself  oat  as  PhSUppui^  brother  of  IW« 
seus  (Pseudo-PhUipous),  and  incited  the  Macedonians  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  rule.  Ue  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  oaptnxed  by 
Q.  CcBcUius  MeteUus.  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province 
(146). 

146.    AohsBan  War.  . 

■m 

Cause  :  Return  of  300  Achseans  from  Italy,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  16  years  (p.  121).  The  anti-Roman  party  was  thereby  strengthened 
in  all  cities.  Incited  by  Critolaus  and  DiasuSj  the  Ach»an  league  be- 
gan war  with  SpartOy  with  whom  the  Romans  took  sides.  The  senate 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

Victory  of  MeteUus  oyer  Critolaus  at  Scarphea  in  Looris.  Dkeus 
summoned  all  who  oould  bear  arms  together  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
armed  12,000  slaves.  He  was  defeated  oy  the  consul  L.  MnmniiwB 
in  the 

146.    Battle  of  Z^eacopetra. 

Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aoh»an  league,  was  occupied 
by  Mummius  without  a  blow.  The  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Borne, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  territorv  of  the  ci^ 
was  in  part  given  to  Sicyan,  in  part  transformed  into  Roman  puUio 
land. 

Corinth  destroyed  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 

The  other  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  treated,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  autonomy  (their  own  administration  and  juris- 
diction), but  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  subordinated  to  the  governor 
of  Macedonia  and  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Not  until  later  (p. 
80),  it  seems,  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  with  the  name 
Achaia, 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Rome  possessed  eight  provinces . 
1.  SicUia  (241).  2.  Sardinia  (238),  with  Corsica.  3.  Hispania  eke- 
rior  (205).  4.  Hispania  ulterior  (205).  5.  GaUia  Cisalpina  (191?), 
6.  lUyriam  (168).   7.  Africa  (140).   8.  Macedonia  (146),  and  Greece 


The  first  four  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  prastom,  so 
that,  counting  the  prcetor  urbanus  and  the  prcetor  inter  cives  et  peregrin 
%os  (p.  101)  who  always  stayed  in  Rome,  there  were  six  prsetors 
elected  every  year.  Later,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  all  six  (after 
Sulla,  8)  prsetors  should  remain  in  Rome  during  their  year  of  office, 
4  (6)  to  preside  over  the  standing  courts  (qucestiones  perpetuaii).  Of 
these  the  first,  for  cases  of  extortion  (de  repetundis),  was  esfcablished  in 
149  by  the  lex  Calpumia ;  to  this  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (p.  132^  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  fraud  in  obtaining 
ofBce  (de  arrioitu),  over  high  treason  (de  maiestate)f  over  embezzle- 
ment (de  peculatu),  Sulla  created  courts  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
murder  and  poisoning  (de  sicariis  et  venejiciis)  of  forgery  of  wills  and 
of  counterfeiting  (defalso). 

For  the  year  succeeding  their  year  of  office  the  prsetors  went  as 
pHTO-prsetors  to  the  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot 
The  proprietors  received,  as  a  rule,  however,  only  those  provinoei 
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wUch  were  considered  quiet,  and  which  could  be  administered  with- 
out any  considerable  military  force.  Those  which  were  still  the 
scene  of  warfare  were  assi^cMi  to  one  of  the  consuls  in  ofBce,  or  to  a 
proconsul,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year  having-  his  term  of 
command  prolonged  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  (imperium  proro- 
aare)  op  an  ex-consul  (vir  constdaris)  or  an  ex-praetor  (vir  prcet&rius) 
being  appointed  proconsid.  Thus  the  provinces  were  at  a  later 
period  cQistinpiished  into  proconsular  and  proprcetorial. 

The  organization  of  a  province  was  commonly  entrusted  to  the  gen- 
eral  who  had  conquered  it,  and  a  commission  of  ten  senators.  Many 
cities  in  ihe  provinces  retained  tiieir  own  jurisdiction  and  municipal 
government  (civitates  liberce),  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluoed 
with  the  Roman  people  {fcedus^  hence  civitcUes  foederatai),  or  of  a  law 
(lex)  OP  decree  of  the  senate  (senatus  consultum).  The  taxes  of  the 
provinces  were  generally  let  to  tax-farmers  (publicani),  mostly  Ro- 
man citizens  of  the  equestrian  order  (ordo  equester)  many  of  whom 
also  did  business  in  the  provinces  as  bankers  (negoticUores)^ 

In  153  the  term  of  service  for  the  consulate  began  in  January  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  soon  became  the  rule.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  epoch  is  the  practical  disappearanoe  of  the  diotatorship. 
Hie  last  dictator  witii  military  power  was  appointed  after  the  battie 
of  CannsB  (216),  and  the  last  nominated  for  municipal  business  was 
in  202.  .Alter  this,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  the  senate  conferred 
dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls,  by  the  formula :  '^  The  consuls  shall 
take  measures  for  the  public  good  according  to  their  discretion." 
{Videtmt  consuUs  he  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat) ,  which  some- 
what resembles  a  modem  proclamation  of  martial  law  or  state  of  siege, 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Una  BBtabliBhment  of  the  Universal  Power  of  Rome.    Pe- 
riod of  the  Civil  Wars  (146^1). 

143t133.    Nmnantixie  War. 

Continuance  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  War  in  Lusitania  against 
VviathuSf  147-139,  ended  only  by  the  latter's  murder.  The  war  in 
DOTthepn  Spain  centred  around  the  fortified  city  of  Nnmantia,* 
which  was  vainly  besieged  by  MeteUuSy  and  then  by  several  incapable 

?}nerals,  who  utterly  neglected  the  discipline  of  the  army.    Fmally 
.  Comdius  Scipio  ^muianus  Africanus  (Minor)  received  the  com- 
mand.    He  restored  discipline,  and,  after  an  investment  of  fifteen 
months'  duration,  starved  the  city  into  submission.    Desperate  de- 
fence. 
133.    Surrender  and  destruction  of  Numantia. 
Scipio  /Bmilianus  received  the  surname  of  Numanticus,    After  the 
faU  of  Numantia  all  Spain,  excepting  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  north, 
was  reduced  under  Roman  government. 
135-132.    First  servile  war. 

Insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  were  terribly  ill- 
treated,  under  the  Syrian  Eunus,  who  called  himself  king  ArUiochuSi 

1  ICMqnardt-Mommien,  Rom,  Alt,  lY.  338  foil,  and  377  foil. 
.  <  The  present  Oarray^  an  boor's  walk  north  of  Boria  on  the  Dwro. 
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and  f onebt  a  long  time  successfully  against  the  Roman  armies,  main- 
taining nimself  in  Henna  and  Tauromenium,  but  was  finally  captured 
and  executed,  together  witb  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents. 

133-121.    Civil  disturbances  under  the  Ghracchi, 

excited  by  the  political  and  social  reforms  urged  through  revo* 
lutionary  means  by  the  brothers  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Oedus 
Gracchus, 
Constant  increase  in  the  number  of  great  estates  worked  by  slaves 
(Latifundia) .    The  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  immensely  increased 
by  the  successful  wars,  and  by  a  most  extensive  slave  trade,  especially 
with  eastern  Asia.    The  order  of  free '  peasants  and  renters   was 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  while  ther§  was  formed  in  the  capital  a 
numerous  rabble  without  property  or  occupation,  who  lived  on  bribes 
and  gifts  of  grain.    Bad  government  of  the  opHmates  (p.  101).     Fam- 
ily cliques  which  took  exclusive  possession  of  all  public  offices  and 
places  m  the  senate. 

!tib.  Semproniua  Gracchus  (163-133),  son  of  the  plebeian  con^ 
sul  of  the  same  name  (through  his  mother,  Cornelia,  grandson  of  the 
victor  of  Zama,  p.  118),  when  tribune  of  the  people  proposed  the 
reenactment  of  tiie  Idcinian  agrarian  law  (p.  101)  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  with  this  alteration,  that  besides  the  500  jug^ra, 
250  jugera  of  public  land  should  be  allowed  for  every  two  sons,  and 
that  damages  should  be  paid  for  all  buildings  erectea  on  land  which 
had  to  be  given  up.  Opposition  of  the  tribune  M,  Octamus,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  senate,  and  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  caused  to  be 
deposed  by  an  unconstitutional  popular  decree.  The  agrarian  law 
was  accepted  by  the  people  ;  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  T^ib. 
Gracchus,  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  C. 
Gracchus. 

133.  Death  of  Attalus  III.,  Jdng  ofPergamus,  who  left  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasures  to  the  Komans. 
Tib.  Gracchus  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
common  usag^,  according  to  which  the  senate  had  the  disposal  of  this 
inheritance,  to  divide  the  treasures  of  Fergamus  among  the  new  land- 
owners, in  order  that  they  might  procure  the  necessary  equipment. 

Preparation  of  further  popular  laws  of  political  tendency;  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  military  service  ;  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
etc. 

Tib.  Gracchus  tried,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  to  secure  the  election 
to  the  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  The  election  was  forcibly 
stopped  by  the  senate.  Tib.  Gracchus  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  the  optimates,  armed  with  dubs  and  chair-legs,  and 
led  by  the  consul,  P.  Sdpio  Nasica. 

129.  After  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
the  Attalidse,  by  Perpcma,  Fergamus  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  Asia. 
133-129.  The  division  of  the  public  lands  was  partially  carried  out 
as  decreed.  The  struggle  between  the  democracy  and  the 
optimates  continued.  The  leader  of  the  latter  party,  P.  Scipio 
imilianus,  husband  of  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  Gracch^ 
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who  had  snccessfnlly  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  democratie 
129.  tribune,  C.  Carbo,  found  dead  in  his  bed  (murdered  ?). 
125.  The  democratic  consul,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  unsuc- 
cessfully proposed  to  gi^e  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  Ital- 
ians, was  sent  by  the  senate,  which  wished  him  out  of  the  way,  to 
assist  the  MassiUotes  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Transalpine 
GauL  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  occupation  was  the  establish- 
ment of  communication  by  land,  between  Italy  and  Spain.  In  123  the 
proconsul,  Sextius,  founded  the  colony  of  AqticB  Sextice  (Aix).  Qallia 
NarbonenBiB,  so  called  after  the  colony  Narbo  Ma^tius  founded 
in  121,  a  Roman  province.  In  123  the  ^Baleario  Islands  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome. 

123.  Caius  Sexnpronius  Gracchus,  for  two  yeai^s  quaestor 
in  Sardinia,  returned  to  Rome  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 

• 

Surpassing  his  brother  in  talent,  force  of  character,  and  passionate 
Clergy,  C.  Gracchus  not  only  took  up  again  the  latter's  social  reforms, 
bat  also  brought  forward,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  proposals 
looking  to  a  revolutionary  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Had  they 
been  completely  adopted,  these  innovations  would  perchance  have 
substituted  for  the  existing  aristocratic  republicaugovemment  the 
role  of  one  man  under  the  form  of  a  democracy.  Whfether  C.  Grac- 
chus desired  such  a  power  for  himself  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  By 
the  regular  distribution  of  g^rain,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  C.  Grac- 
ebns  attempted  te  make  the  proletarii  of  the  capital  his  wUling  tool 
in  coercing  the  comitse.  He  was  able  te  secure  in  122  his  election  to 
the  tribunate  for  the  second  time. 

TTie  lex  judiciaria  transferred  the  jury-duty  from  the  order  of 
senators  to  that  of  the  equites,  and  made  the  preexisting  separa- 
ti<Hi  between  these  two  parts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  still  more 
abrupt. 

The  designation,  "ordo  equester,^*  which  belonged  originally  to  those 
dtizens  omj  who  actually  did  cavalry  service,  had  been  gradually 
extended  to  aU  who,  in  consequence  of  having  property  to  the  amoimt 
of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liable  to  such  service.  Since  129 
the  senators  were  obliged,  according  to  law,  on  entering  the  senate,  to 
leave  the  centuries  of  equites.  Hence  **  equites  "  denoted  especially 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealthy  who  were  not  members  of 
the  senate  ;  yet  the  young  men  of  senatorial  families  continued  to 
•erve  rcgfularly  in  the  centuries  of  equites.  ' 

Encroachments  of  C.  Gracchus  on  the  administrative  privileges  of 
die  senate  by  means  of  resolves  of  the  popular  assembly,    l^e  lex' 
provocatio  reenacted.    Colonies  sent  out  by  decrees  of  the  people  in- 
itead  of  by  decrees  of  the  senate.     C.  Gracchus  himself  established 
tiie  colony  of  Junonia  on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  absence  of  the  ^-powerful  tribune  from  Rome  was  utilized 
6y  the  senate,  to  secure  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the  perscm  of 
lie  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  The  proposals  of  this  tribune,  in  the 
interests  of  the  lower  classes,  were  constantly  approved  by  the  senate, 
irith  Uie  view  of  undermining  the  popularity  of  Gracchus. 
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122.    The  motion  of  C  Qraochua  and  his  ooUeaffae,  3f.  Fnhnm  Flac- 
CU8,  to  grant  the  Latins  all  the  rights  oi  citizenship,  and  the 
other  Italians  Latin  rights,  Was  defeated  by  the  onit^  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  capitaL  C.  Grac- 
chus was  not  elected  tribune  for  the  following  (third)  year. 
121.    Civil  strife  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  murder  committed  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Gracchus.    The  democratic  party  oc- 
cupied the  AverUin€f  which,  being  poorly  defended,  was  stormed  by  the 
optimates.     C.  QracchiiB  and  M.  Fulvius  were  slain,  along  with 
several  hundred  of  their  supporters.    Of  the  prisoners  about  3000 
are  said  to  h^ve  been  strangled  in  prison.^    Restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  the  former  condition  of  things.    After  M,  Livius 
Drusus  had  removed  the  ground  rent,  and  repealed  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  alienation  of  assignments  of  public  land,  and  thereoy  given 
the  optimates  opportuni^  to  repurchase  their  confiscated  lands^  a 
decree  of  the  people.  111,  converted  all  public  lands  in  possession  of 
citizens  into  the  private  property  (not  subject  to  taxaJtkm)  of  those  who 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  usufruct. 

111-105.^    JufiTurthine  wax. 

Cause:  Micipsa,  Massinissa's  eldest  son,  had  decreed  in  his  wiU 
that  after  his  death  his  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherhal^  should  reign 
over  Numidia  in  common  with  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Jugiur- 
tha.  Quarrels  of  the  kings.  Attempt  to  actually  divide  the  Ung- 
dom.  Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal  and  expelled  Adherbal,  who 
sought  protection  in  Rome.  A  commission  of  the  senate,  which  was 
bribed  by  Jugurtha,  arranged  a  division  of  the  kingdom  entirely  in 
Jufi^rtha's  favor.  The  latter  attacked  Adherbal  anew,  defeated  him, 
ana  besieged  him  in  Cirta^  his  capital.  Without  heeding  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Roman  senate,  Jugurtha  captured  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
Adherbal  and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  including  many 
Italians,  Indignation  at  Rome,  and,  finally,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribune,  C,  MemmixAS,  declaration  of  war  a^dnst  Jugnrtha. 

Jugurtha  bought  from  the  consul,  L,  Calpumius  BestiOf  a  peace, 
which  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Menunius,  refused  to  ratify* 
Invitation  of  the  king  to  Rome.  Jugurtha  appearod  in  the  city  upon 
gfuarantee  of  safe  conduct,  and  gained  partisans  for  himself  by  his 
money.  When,  however,  he  connived  at  the  murder  of  Massiva,  a 
third  grandson  of  Massinissa,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

XlO-109.  The  war  was  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  defeated  a  Roman  army,  sent  it  under  the  yoke,  and 
dictated  a  peace  which  was  repudiated  by  the  senate. 
109.  Q.  MetelluSf  entrusted  with  the  command,  defeated  Jugurtha 
on  the  river  Muthvl,  The  Romans  occupied  Numidia  with 
two  armies,  one  under  MetdluSf  the  other  commanded  by  his 
legate  C.  Marias  (son  of  a  day  laborer  &om  the  vicinity  of 

Arpinum), 

» 

1  Mommsen,  Eiet,  of  Borne,  III.  101-130. 

s  Concerning  the  chronology  of  this  war,  see  Mommsen,  m.  p.  158,  notSi 
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108.  After  fruitless  niegotiatioiis,  another  Roman  yictory.  Jngnrtha 
withdrew  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  and  induced  the  nonuuls  of 
those  parts  {GatviUB)  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 
Pursued  into  the  desert,  he  joined  forces  with  his  father-in- 
law,  BocchuSf  king  of  Mauritania. 

107.  BCarins,  in  spite  ot  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats,  received 
the  consulate  and  chief  command.  He  conquered  the  G«tu- 
lians,  repulsed  a  combined  attack  of  Jug^urtha  and  Bocchus 
at  CtrtOy  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Bocchus  through 

106-105.  his  qusBstor,  L.  ComeliuB  Sulla,  and  secured  the  deliv- 
ery of  Jngnrtha  into  his  hands.  The  captive  king  was  led 
in  triumph  at  Rome  and  died  of  hunger  in  prison.  Ntmidia 
was  diviaed  hetweea  Bocchus  and  Gawla^  the  last  living  grand- 
son of  Massinissa. 

113-lOL    Wax  agrainst  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

The  Oemyamic^  or,  according  to  others,  Cetticj  tribe  of  the 
Cimbri  {Chempho^  i.  e.  warriors  ?)  made  their  way  from  the 
113.  north  into  the  Alpine  regions,  defeated  at  NoreiOf  in  Corinthia, 
the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbb,  turned  afterwards  westward 
towards  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  defeated  a  Roman 

109.  army  under  Jf .  Junius  SilanuSf  who  had  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  AUobroges.    Helvetian  bands  pressed  into  Graul,  and 

107.  defeated  the  consul  L,  Cassius  Longinus  on  the  Graronne.  The 
Cimbri  traversed  Gaul  in  various  directions,  defeated  and  an- 
nihilated two  large  Roman  armies  under  Q,  ServUius  Caspio 
106.  and  Cn.  Mallius  Maximus  at  Arausia  (Orange)  on  the  Rhdne. 
Terror  at  Rome.  Violent  proceedings  of  the  democratic 
leaders  against  the  incapable  generals  of  the  optimates. 
Cctpioy  Maximus,  and  others  condemned. 
104-100.    MariuB  elected  consul  five  times  in  succession. 

Hie  Cimbri  meantime  had  crossed  the  IVrenees  and  were  wan** 
dering  aimlessly  about  among  the  Spsmish  tribes.  Defeated  by  the 
Celtiberians,  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  western  Graul, 
isdgave  Marius  time  to  reorganize  the  Roman  forces  in  ih&Provinda 
Narbanensis  (Provence).  Defeated  by  the  Belgians,  the  Cimbri 
umted  with  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Teutones  and  with  Helve- 
tian tribes  {Tougenes  and  Tigarini),  These  three  peoples  resolved 
to  enter  Italy  in  two  separate  liands.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Tigarini  were  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  while 
the  TeuUmes  with  tiie  Ambrones,  the  best  among  the  Cimbri,  and  the 
Tmagenes  were  to  force  their  way  into  Italy  through  southern  Graul 
(102).  Marius  attempted  to  intercept  the  latter  bsuid.  By  his  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  Is^re  and  the  Rhdne,  he  covered  the  two 
military  roads  which  at  that  time  alone  connected  Graul  and  Italy 
(Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the  shore  road).  Futile  attempt 
of  the  barbarians  to  storm  tKe  Roman  camp.  They  passed  the  camp 
00  their  way  down  the  Rhdne.  Marius,  following  them,  defeated 
tod  annihilated  their  army  in  the 

102.  Battle  of  Aquae  Seztise  (Aix  in  Provence,  see  p.  125). 
The  king  of  the  Teutones,  Teutobodf  was  captur^.  Thereupon 
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Marius  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague 
Catulus,  whom  the  Cimbri,  having  reached  Italy  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass,  had  discomfited  upon  the  Adige  and  driven 
behind  the  Po.    The  two  consuls,  having  joined  forces,  ad- 
vanced across  the  Po  and  annihilated  the  Cimbri  in  the 
101.    Battle    of   Vercellao    (in  campis  Raudiis),      Triumph  of 
Marius,  who  was  hailed  by  the  multitude,  *'  the  third  Eamulta,^* 
"  the  second  Camillus,** 
At  the  time  of  the  Cimbrian  war  occurred  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  Servian   military  organization,  according  to  which  military 
service  was  principally  a  tax  on  property,  but  which  had  already 
been  several  times  altered.     This  had  also  long  been  the  principle 
upon  which  the  military  service  of  the  Italian  allies  was  ree^lated. 
Hereafter  the  system  of  a  citizen  levy  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
cruiting system,  principally  of  course  from  the  idle  and  lazy  portion 
of  the  population,  and  by  a  system  of  reinforcements,  whereby  cavaliy 
and  light-armed  troops  were  drawn  henceforward  from  the  con- 
tingents of  subject  and  vassal  princes.     A  separate  ndtUary  order 
was  formed,  which  was  distinct  &om  the  civil  order  and  opposed  to 
it.     The  organization  of  the  army,  the  strength  and  divisions  of  the 
legions  (henceforward  6000  men  in  10  cohorts),  also  underwent  im- 
portant changes. 

103-99.    Second  servile  inaurrectioxi  (in  Sicily)  under  Tryphon 
and  Atheniony  which  was  put  down  by  the   consul,  Manm 
AquUliuSf  otter  a  hard  struggle. 
100.    Marias,  for  the  sixth  time  consul,  aiming  at  the  royal  power, 
joined   the  leaders   of   the  people,  the  praetor  C.  Semiliut 
Glauda  and  L.  Appuleius  SatuminuSf  with  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.     Saturninus,  having  grained  the  tribunate  by 
murder,  procured  by  violent  means  a  division  of  lands  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.     The  consul  Q.  MeteUus  went  into  voluntary 
banishment.    The  murder  of  C  Memmius,  who  had  been  nominated 
consul  for  the  year  99,  led  to  an  actual  contest  in  the  forum  between 
the  optimates    and  the  popular  party.      Saturninus   and   Glaucia 
being  betrayed  by  their  accomplice,  Marius,  were  killed,  with  many 
of  t£eir  followers. 

99.  Q.  MeteUus  recalled  to  Rome.  Marius,  hated  by  both  parties  on 
98.  account  of  his  equivocal  conduct,  went  for  a  time  to  Asia. 
91.  Three  bills  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  M.  LivioB  DrU' 
sns: 
1.  Reform  of  the  judicial  department  (lex  judidaria),  which  re^ 
stored  to  the  senate  the  places  on  the  juries  which  had  been  taken 
from  it,  at  the  same  time  enlarg^g  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  300 
equites.  2.  A  new  division  of  lands  (lex  agrarid).  3.  Bestowal  of 
the  right  of  citizenship  on  the  Italians  (de  civitate  sociis  dandd).  The 
first  two  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  comitise,  but  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  senate  ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  third 
before  the  people,  Drusus  was  assassinated. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Italian  allies  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Livius  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  Italians  excepting  the 
Latins f  most  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  and  some  southern  oitiesi 
and  led  to  the 
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91'-88.     MaxBian  or  sooial  war. 

The  Italians  formed  a  federal  republic  nnder  the  name  Italia^  gov- 
erned by  a  senate  of  500  senators  from  all  Italian  tribes.  The  capital 
was  Carfinium,    They  appointed  two  consuls  and  twelve  prsetors. 

Tlie  terrible  danger  reconciled  for  the  moment  the  parties  at  Rome» 
and  caused  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  :  repeated  levies  of 
citizens,  and  enrollment  of  /reedmen  in  the  armv.    The  best  generals 
of  both  parties  offered  to  serve  under  the  consuls. 
90.      At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north,  Marius  fought  against  the 
Marsians  and  the  other  Sabelliaii  tribes,  for  the  most  part, 
successfully.    The  Roman  consul,  Rutiliusy  fell;  Cn,  Pompeius 
StrabOf  defeated  at  first,  was  afterwards  victorious.    At  the 
southern  seat  of  war  {Campania,  Samnium,  Lucania),  the  allies 
got  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Julius 
CcBsar,  in  spite  of  the  dashing  forays  of  Sulla,  that  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Umbrians,  in  the  north,  who  had  before  remained 
faithful,  were  encouraged  to  revolt.    In  order  to  prevent  this 
a  law  was  passed 

Chranting  the  right  of  citiBenBliip  to  the  Latins  and  to  all  districts 
among  the  above  peoples  which  had  remained  faithful  (lex 
Julia), 
89.       Successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  north.      Superiority 
of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  south,  especially  under  SuUa. 
By  the  lex  Plauda-Papiria  Roman  citizenship  was  ^veu  to  all  Ital- 
ians who  applied  for  it ;  thev  were,  however,  included  in  8  tribes  only 
which  were  especially  designated.     The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaiu 
which  had  municipal  organizations  received  Latin  rights  {lex  Pom- 

88.       By  this  concession  the  war  in  the  south  was  also  in  the  main 
brought  to  a  close. 

88-84.    First  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause :  Bflithradates  or  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Fontus  (120- 
63),  had  extended  his  power  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  (^Colchis)  and  along  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Crimea,  and 
southern  Russia).  Kingdom  of  the  Bosphoms.  He  had  conquered 
PapMagonia  and  Cappadocia  and  had  provoked  the  interference  of 
the  senate  by  his  encroachments  on  the  client  cities  of  Rome  in  Asia 
Minor.  Already  had  Sulla,  who  was  then  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  in 
92,  taken  arms  against  him,  and  reinstated  a  kin&^  in  Cappadocia. 
A  second  expulsion  of  this  king,  and  quarrels  of  Mithridates  with  the 
long  of  Bithynia,  who  was  supported  oy  the  Roman  consul  M,  AquH^ 
Uus,  led  to  war.  ' 

88.  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  lane  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Amr- 
nias,  a  branch  of  the  Halvs,  defeated  the  Roman  generals.  Op- 
piust  Ca«9ui«,and  AquUlius  (the  latter  being  cruelly  put  to  death),  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  joined 
him,  and  upon  an  order  issued  from  Ephesus,  put  to  death  in  one 
day  all  the  Italians  within  their  walls  (80,000,  or  according  to  others 
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Sulla,  the  oonsul  for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Asia  to 
attack  Mithridates,  when  there  broke  oat  the 

88-82.     Civil  wax  between  Sulla  (optimates)  and  Ma- 
rina (democrats). 

Direct  oause  :  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  tribune  P.  SuL' 
picius,  which  were  carried  by  the  most  violent  means,  and  particularly 
designed  to  secure  the  division  of  the  new  citizens,  Italians  and  freed- 
men,  among  cUl  the  35  tribes  (tU  novi  dves  libertmique  in  amnes  tribui 
distribuerentuf) . 

88.  The  populace  under  the  control  of  demagogues  deprived  Sulla 
of  the  chief  command  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  MctriuSf 
with  TOoconsular  power.  Sulla  marched  with  his  army  from  JN^ola 
upon  Kome  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Sidpicius  and  eleven  other 
outlaws  were  killed  upon  the  fiignt.  Marius  escaped  by  way  of  JBdw- 
tumcB  to  Africa. 

Sulla  restored  the  old  order  of  voting  in  the  centuries  as  it  had 
existed  under  the  Servian  constitution,  but  had  been  given  up  in  241 
(p.  112),  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  popular  assemblies  should 
not  vote  upon  any  measure  which  had  not  previously  passed  iJie 
senate. 

87.    An  optimate,  Cn,  Octavius,  and  a  democrat,  L,  CameUm  dnna, 
were  elected  consuls.    Sulla,  as  proconsul,  took  the  conuiiaiid 
in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
During  Sulla's  absence  Cinna  endeavored  to  renew  the  laws  of 
Sulpicius  by  violence.    After  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  forum  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  optimates.    He  formed  an  army  in  Campania 
of  armed  bands  of  oissatisfied  Italians,  liberated  slaves,  etc,  and 
uniting  with  the  aged  Marius,  who  had  returned  from  Africa,  witii 
Q.  Sertoriua  and  Cn.  Papiriua  Carbo,  advanced  up<Hi  Rome,  whidi  was 
compelled  to  surrender.    Revolutionary  reign  of  terror  in  the 
city.    Five  days'  slaughter  at  Marius'  command  of  all  optimates  who 
had  not  fled  (among  others  L,  and  C,  Ccesar,  M,  AntoniuSf  P.  Crcu^ 
9w,  Q.  CahUus),  confiscation  of  their  property,  plundermg  and  out- 
rages of  the  armed  bands. 
86.    Marius  (for  the  7th  time)  and  Cinna,  consuls ;  Sulla  deposed 
in  his  absence.    Death  of  Marius,  over  seventy  years  old. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  his  stead  and  appointed 
by  the  popular  party  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
87-84.    Tyrannical  ^vemment  of  Cinna  at  Rome,  regardless  of  the 
newly  restored  democratic  constitution.  $ 

Meantime  the  outlawed  Sulla  was  conducting  the  war  against 
Mithridates.    The  latter  had  sent  his  general  Archelaus  with  an  army 
and  fleet  to  Greece,  where  most  of  the  cities  joined  him  at  once,  par- 
ticularly Athens  under  the  government  of  Aruttion, 
87.    Sulla  landed  with  30,000  men  in  Epirus^  advanced  to  Bceoda^ 
drove  Archelaus  and  Aristion  out  of  the  countnr  and  besieged 
the  former  in  PircBus,  the  latter  in  Athens.    He  defeated  an 
86.       army  of  relief  from  Pontus,  and  after  a  tedious  siege  captured 
March.    Athens.    Sulla  defeated  Archelaus,  who  had  voluntarily 
evacuated  Pineus,  gone  by  sea  to  B<Botia,  and  joined  the  rein- 
forcements sent  by  Mithridates,  in  the 
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86l    Battle  of  CrhaBronea  and  in  the  next  year  in  the 
85.    Battle  of  Orchomemia,  after  which  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Thessaly.    In  the  following  year  Sulla,  supported  hy  a 
fleet  of  ships,  collected  from  Asia  Mmor  and  Syria  by  LucuUuSf 
marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont to  Asia,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Archelaus  concluded 
84.    Peace  "with.  Mithridates  in  Dardanos.    I.  Evacuation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  AsiGf  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by 
Mithridates,  and  reinstatement  of  the  kings  of  Biihynia  and  Cappa- 
docia.    XL  Mithridates  surrendered  80  ships  of  war  and  paid  ^1000 
talents.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  SuUa  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  army  of  the  democratic  party  which  had  gone  to  Asia  in 
86  under  the  consul  FlaccuSy  and,  after  his  murder,  had  fought  suc- 
cessfully under  Fimbria  (victory  over  the  younger  Mithridates  at 
MUetopoUs).    A  part  of  the  army  having  gone  over  to  Sulla,  Fim- 
bria committed  suicide,  whereupon  the  rest  of  his  army  joined  Sulla. 
After  leaving  these  troops  behind  (milites  Flaviani,  two  legions)  under 
Idcmms  Miarena,  and  inflicting  upon  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
the  immense  fine  of  20,000  talents  ($25,000,000),  which  LucuLlus  was 
to  cdlect,  Sulla  sailed  from  Ephesus  to  PircBuSy  went  by  land  to  PairaSf 
and  thence  by  sea  to  Italy. 

83.  Sulla  landed  with  40,000  men  in  Brundisium,  After  the  death 
of  Cinna  (84),  during  a  mutiny  in  Ancona,  where  he  intended 
to  embark  against  Sulla,  his  colleagues  Carbo,  the  younger  MariuSf 
and  Sertarius  were  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party ;  never- 
theless for  the  year  83  neither  of  them,  but  instead  two  incapable 
men,  L,  Scipio  aiid  C.  Norbanua,  were  elected  consuls.  Sulla,  who 
upon  landing  was  joined  by  the  23-year  old  Cn.  Pompeiua  with 
an  army  of  volunteers,  formally  guaranteed  their  rights  to  the  Ital- 
ians and  marched  against  the  consuls.  He  conquered  Norbanus  on 
Mt.  Tifata  and  opened  negotiations  with  Seym,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  entire  arm^r  of  the  latter  went  over  to  SuUa. 
82.  Sulla  rested  for  the  winter  in  Capua,  and  fought  during  the  fol- 
lowing year  against  the  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  who  had 
been  M>pointea  consius.  At  Saeriportus  Sulla  defeated  Mariusy  who 
letirea  to  PrcBneste,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  division  of  the  army 
\nder  Q.  Ofella,  Sulla  perceived  this,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
Borne  to  adkack  the  democrats  in  Etruria,  wmther  also  a  purt  of  ms 
army  under  MeteUtts,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  had  already  forced  its 
way  from  Hcenum  and  Umbria  and  were  pressing  Carbo  hard.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  that  strong  Samnite  bands  were  advancing  to  the 
reUei  of  Praeneste,  Sulla  went  back  to  Latium,  prevented  the  relief 
of  Pneneste,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Samnites  upon  Rome 
(Nov.  82).  More  than  3000  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  Sulla's 
command.  Praeneste  surrendered,  the  younger  Mariua  was  put  to 
death  by  his  slaves  at  his  own  command.  The  party  of  Marius  in 
northern  Italy  had  already  been  comjdetely  defeated  at  FaverUia, 
Carbo  and  Sertorius  fled.  Sulla  took  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  con- 
ouered  cities  and  towns  of  Italy.  The  party  of  Marius  in  Spain  was 
oefeated  at  a  later  time  by  C  Annius  and  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  m  Sicily 
and  Africa  it  was  defeated  by  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  allowed  to  tri' 
unph,  and  saluted  with  the  surname  of  Magnus. 
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82.    Sulla  had  himself  appcnnted  dictator  in  Borne  for  an  im« 
limited  time,  for  the  sdce  of  reorganiziiig  the  commonwealtb 
{dictator  reipublicm  constUuenda^  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  de- 
oemvirs). 

Reactionary  Reign  of  Terror.  Prascrwtion  lists  of  the  evU 
minded  (Ux  de  proscribendis  malis  civibus).  The  number  of  the  oat^- 
lawed,'  on  whose  death  a  reward  was  set,  and  whose  property  was 
oonfiso^f^d  amounted  to  4700.  Allotments  of  lands  to  the  veterans 
of  Sulla  and  establishment  of  military  colonies  with  full  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  territories  of  cities  of  the  hostile  TMi^»  whose 
ri^t  of  citizenship  was  abrogated.  Liberation  of  10,000  slayes  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  citizens,  and  bestowal  upon  them  of  the 
right  of  citizensnip  (the  so-called  Cornelians). 
83-81.    Second  Mithridatic  "War, 

conducted  by  the  proprietor  Mttrena  (p.  131),  who  occuped 
Cappadocia,  which  Mithndates,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  had  not  com- 
pletely evacuated,  and  invaded  Pontus,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Mithndates  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  war  ended  in  a  treaty 
which  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  peace. 

Attempt  at  a  conservative  aristocratic  reform  of  the  govermnent 
in  Rome,  by  a  series  of  laws  originated  by  Sulla  (leges  Comdite). 
Keorganizanon  of  the  senate  which  had  simered  severely  from  md 

Sroscriptions  of  the  civil  wars.    It  was  now  enlarged  in  an  unpreoe- 
ented  manner  by  the  addition  of  300  members  to  be  chosen  bv  the 
candtia  tributa.    Admission  to  the  senate  became  a  prerogative  of  die 

ausBstorship.  Henceforward  20  quosstors  were  annually  elected  by 
lie  camiiia  tribuia.  Abolition  of  the  censors'  privilege  of  revising 
the  roll  of  the  senate  every  five  years,  and  consequent^  introdudaon 
of  the  irremovability  of  Uie  senators.  Thus  the  senate,  for  a  short 
time,  was  indirectly  chosen  by  the  people,  and  acquired  a  r^^resenta- 
twe  character,  'fne  places  in  the  juries  which  C.  Gracchus  had 
transferred  to  the  equUes  (p.  125^  were  restored  to  the  senate. 
The  privileges  of  the  senate  were  lurther  increased  ;  it  acquired,  in 
particular,  we  right  of  prolonging  the  term  of  office  of  proconrals 
and  proprsetors,  and  of  removing  them.  The  comitks  lost  the  power 
of  electmg  the  priests,  which  had  been  eiven  them  in  lOS^  the 
priestly  colleges  receiving  again  the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacan- 
cies. On  the  other  hand  Sulla  gave  up  the  Servian  order  of  voting 
the  restoration  of  which  had  b^n  attempted  in  88.  Powers  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  reduced,  misuse  of  the  right  of  interpellation 
punished  with  heavy  fines,  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  initiate  roga- 
tions subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  also  decreed  t£at 
acceptance  of  the  tribunate  conveyed  incapacity  for  accepting  higher 
offices.  Reorganization  of  the  department  of  justice^  increase  of  the 
perpetual  courts  {quasstiones  perpetuas).  Henceforward  8  pneton. 
Criminal  legislation  (lex  de  sicarits,  de  falsa,  etc.). 
81.  Sulla  permitted  the  election  of  consuls,  but  continued  to  conduct 

the  government  under  the  title  of  dictator.    For  the  year 
60i  He  caused  himself  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Q.  MeteUtu,  to 

to  be  elected  consulsi  and  so  bridged  the  way  to  oonstitatioiial 

government- 
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79.  Sulla  ▼oluntaxUy  abdicated  the  diotatorahip  and  letiied  to 

private  life. 
78.  Death  of  Sulla,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  hemorrliafe.'' 
78-77.    Attempt  of  M,  ^mUius  Lepidus  (consul  with  Q,  Zutatitk> 

Cahdiuff  78)  and  the  Marian  M,  Junius  Brutus,  to  violently 
overthrow  the  work  of  Sulla.  Lepidus,  on  his  way  from  Etruria  to 
Borne  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  defeated  on  the  Campus  Martins 
by  Catutus ;  defeated  a  second  time  at  Cosa,  he  fled  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Brutus  was  forced  by  Pompeius  to  sur- 
render at  Mutina,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

80-72.   Wax  ckgainst  Sertorius, 

who  in  83  had  been  allotted  Lusitama  and  Spain  as  Ais  prov- 
ince. He  had  been  driven  out  (82)  by  Sulla's  generals,  and,  after 
^i^^tng  a  rovine^  life  as  an  adventurer  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  retumea  to  Lusitania.  Here  this  party  leader,  alike  distin- 
goished  as  statesman  and  general,  had  founded  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. <2*  MeteUus  and  even  Cn,  Pompeius  waeed  for  a  long  time 
unsiiccessf al  war  affainst  him.  He  formed  an  afiiance  with  Miihrv-' 
dateSp  but  was  murdered,  in  72,  by  his  subordinate  Perpema,  Tl^ 
latter  was  defeated  and  executed  by  Pompeius. 

73-71.   War   of  the  Gladiators  and  (third)   Servile 
War. 

Bands  of  gladiators  who  had  escaped  from  a  gladiatorial  school  at 
Capua  occupied  Vesuvius  under  command  of  two  Grauls  and  the 
Hiracian  Spartacus,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  plundered  and 
bnnied  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Kemforced  by  numerous 
slaves  they  grew  to  an  army,  and  defeated  four  Roman  armies  in 
succession.  SpartacuSf  who  wanted  to  leave  Italy,  was  forced  by  his 
eompanions  to  remain.  He  marched  upon  the  capital.  Terror  in 
Bonae.  The  pnetor  M.  Llciniiui  CrasBus  received  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  msurgents  refrained  from  attacking  Rome  and  wandered 
about  Italy  ravaging  and  plundering.  CraBSua  defeated  ^em  in  two 
bottles,  in  the  second  of  which,  on  Sie  Silarus,  Spartaous  fell,  fight* 
big  valiantly.  The  remnants  of  the  bands  were  annihilated  by  Pomr 
peku,  who  was  returning  from  Spain. 

In  70  the  consuls  M.  LioixiiaB  CraaauB  and  Cn.  PompeiaB  Mag- 
nus restored  to  the  tribunate  the  privileges  whiek  it  had  lost  under 
Sulla  (p.  132).  The  Anrelian  law  (lex  ^iire^ta),  passed  during  their 
consulate,  repealed  the  enactment  of  Sulla  that  the  jurors  should  be 
taken  ezolusivelv  from  the  senators  ;  henceforth  one  third  should  be 
senators,  two  thirds  men  of  the  equestrian  census  (of  these  one  half 
should  be  taken  from  the  so-called  tribuni-cararii).  Already,  in  72, 
the  privilege  of  the  censors,  of  revising  the  roll  oi  the  senate,  which 
SoUa  had  abolished,  had  been  restored  (p.  132),  and  probably  five 
years  became  again  the  length  of  the  censors'  term  of  ofiBce.  64 
senators  were  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  eenaora  Gellius  and  Len- 
Udui, 

1  He  did  notdie  of  the  so-called  PhikiriaM,  Cf.  Mommaen,  Miti.  o/Roms^ 
m.  p.a90. 
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78-67.    War  against  the  pirates. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  marine  sinoe  the  destrifto- 
tion  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  eoyemors  in 
Asia  was  a  constant  increase  of  piracy.  There  gradually  grew  up 
an  organized  pirate-community,  whose  principal  seats  were  Crete  and 
Cilicia,  The  pirates  controlled  the  entire  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  captured  the  vessels  ^diich  were  convey- 
ing srain  to  Rome. 
78.    W  ar  had  been  waged  with  the  pirates  since  78,  at  first  under  the 

proconsul  of  Asia,  P,  Sermlius,  who  destroyed  many  pirate 
75.       cities,  and  in  the  year  75  took  possession  of  Isaurk^  Pcmphylia, 

Pisidiay  for  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Cilida,  and  afterwards 
74.       under  the  praetor  M.  ArUonius^  who  possessed  most  extensive 

powers,  but  accomplished  little,  and  in  71  died  at  Crete  after 

being  defeated  by  the  Cretans. 
68.  MeteUus  after  a  long  contest,  subdued  Crete  (province  since  67^, 

whose  inhabitants  lived  for  the  most  part,  upon  piracy.     As 

piracy  still  continued, 
67.  Pompeius  received,  on  the  motion  of  Cfabinius  Qex  Gabima)^  for 

three  years  unlimited  command  over  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland  ;  the  public  treasuries  and 
resources  of  all  the  provinces  and  client  states  were  placed  uncondi- 
tionally at  his  disposal.  In  three  months  Pompeius,  in  two  short  cam- 
paigns, completedly  cleared  first  the  western,  then  the  eastern, 
Mediterranean  of  pirates,  captured  3000  vessels,  put  to  death  10,000 
pirates,  destroyed  their  fortresses,  captured  20,000  men,  and  settled 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  (Construction  of  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilicia.) 

74-64.    Third  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause  :  Strained  relations  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mithridates  of  Panttis  and  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  kuiffdoms  of  Canpadoda 
and  Syria.  When  Nicomedes  III.,  of  BithyniOf  likewise  son-m-law  of 
Mithridates,  bequeathed  his  kin^om  to  Rome,  and  Bithynia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  Mithridates  declared  war  and  occupied  Bi- 
thynia. 

74.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls  L.  Zau- 
culluB,  who  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  through  Fhry- 
gia,  and  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Jnropontis.  Mithridates  defeated  the  latter  by  land  and  sea  at 
ChaLcedon  and  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  relieved  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  who  hastened  m>m  the  south. 
73.  Mithridates  was  forced  to  retreat  with  CTeat  loss.  Lucullns  as 
proconsul  conducted  the  war  successful^  at  sea  ;  then  took  the 
offensive  on  land,  crossed  the  Halys  (Kisil  Irmak),  traversed 
PontuSt  defeated  Mithridates  at  Cabira,  and  drove  the  king 
completely  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  refuge  with  his  son- 
in-law,  TigraneSy  while  LucuUus,  after  a  tedious  siege,  cap- 
72-70.  tured  the  trading  cities  Hemclea,  Sinope^  AnUsus,  and  occupied 
Armenia  Minor. 
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Withofot  waitmg  for  authority  from  the  senate,  Laoallus  opened 
war  upon  Tigranes,  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia  proper,  de- 
feated Tigranes  iti  the  famous 

69.    Battle  of  Tigranooerta, 

captured  that  city,  and  then  turned  against  the  two  kings  who 
had  now  joined  forces.  Lucullus  forced  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
(68)  by  a  second  successful  encounter  with  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
river  here  in  its  upper  course  for  the  second  time,^  marched  through 
the  Armenian  plateau  toward  Artazata,  the  residence  of  Tigranes, 
hut  was  compelled  by  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  (P.  Clodius,  broth- 
er-inr-law  of  Lucullus)  to  begin  a  retreat  over  the  Tigris  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, long  before  he  had  reached  Artaxata.^ 

Lucullus  took  Nisibis  by  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the 
ri|;ht  bank  of  the  Euphrates  a^dn  to  rescue  a  £yision  of  the  army 
which  had  been  cut  on  (67).  Meantime  Mithridates  returned  to  f*on- 
toB  and  defeated  a  Roman  force  under  Triarius  at  Zela  (Ziela), 
New  mutinies  in  the  army  of  Lucullus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
f onned  that  he  was  slandered^  at  Bome,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and 
the  consul  M**  Acilius  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead.  Glabrio  went  to 
Aria,  but  in  consideration  of  the  difficult  position  of  affairs,  did  not 
assume  conoimand.  LuejiUus  conducted  the  Boman  army  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat  back  to  Asia  Minor. 

Mithridates,  having  not  only  reconquered  Pontus,  but  abo  com- 
menced to  ravage  Bidiynia  and  Cappadocia,  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C  Manilius  (Cicero's  oration, 
pro  inqterio  Cn.  Pompeii,  or  pro  lege  ManUia),  entrusting 

4S6.    Cn.  Pompeina  with  the  command  In  Asia  with  nnlimited 
powers. 

Unfriendly  meeting  of  LucuUus  and  Pompeius  at  Danala  in  Galatia. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Parthians,  whom  he  guaranteed 
possession  of  Mesopotamia,  Pompeius  opened  the  campaign  partiiy 
with  new  troops,  drove  Mithridates  out  of  Fontus,  and  defeated  him 
in  the 

66.  Battle  by  night  on  the  Lycos  (Yeshil  Lrmak),  near  the  future 
Nicopolis  in  Armenia  minor.  Abandoned  by  Tigranes,  Mithri- 
dates fled  to  Colchis.  Pompeius  followed  as  far  as  the  Thasis,  return- 
ing then  to  Armenia,  where  his  ally,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  had 
meantime  made  an  inroad.  At  Artazata  Tigranes  gave  himself  up 
to  Pompeius,  who  permitted  him  to  keep  Armenia  proper  for  his 
own  kingdom,  but  took  from  him  all  his  conquests,  Syria,  Phcenicia, 
Cappadocia,  and  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  6000  talents. 
65.  After  an  expedition  northward,  where  he  fought  successfully 
with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Pompeius  for  the  second  time  aban- 
doned Uie  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  went  to  Pontus,  and  thence  to  Syria. 

1  Cf.  Kiepert.  Atlas  Antimtus,  Tab.  m. 

•  The  second  victory  of  LucuUus  was  not  gamed  near  ArtaaBOta.  OL 
Mommsen,  Eiti.  o/Eome,  TV,  p.  70. 
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64-63.    Organiasation  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia,  under  Pom- 
peius.     New  Provinces:  1.  Pontos,  comprising  Bithynia 
(already  treated  as  a  province  since  74),  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  western  part  of  Pontus  proper,  along  the  coast.    The  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  was  given  to  va^al  kings.    2.  Syria, 
comprising  at  first  only  the  coast  from  the  g^ulf  of  Issus  to  Damaacvs^ 
afterwards  considerably  enlarged.    3.  CUida,  reorganized  by  Pom- 
peius,  although  it  had  been  a  province  in  name  since  75.    It  included 
Pamphylia  and  Isauria  (p.  134).    These  Asiatic  provinces  were  much 
cut  up,  and  surrounded  by:   (a)  territories  of  autonomous  cities  j 
(6)  princely  and  priestly  sovereignties  under  Roman  supremacy. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  vassal  kings  of  Rome  in  the  east  were 
the  king  of  Cappadoda,  and  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia  (p.  78).    In 
Palestine,  after  tne  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  Pompeins 
restored  Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother,  as  high- 
priest  and  civil  governor,  but  made  him  tributary  to  Rome. 
63.    Mithridates,  who  had  busied  himself  with  gigantic  schemes  of 
a  land  expedition  to  Italy,  killed  himself  at  ParOiccmmm,  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  ot  his  son, 
Phamaces,    Upon  receipt  of  this  news  Pompeins  returned  to 
Pontus.    He  confirmed  Phamaces  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bosphorus. 
61.    Return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy.    He  dismissed  his  army  at  Bnm- 
disium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.     Magnificent 
triumph,  lasting  two  days. 

66-62.    Conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Union  of  the  democrats  and  the  anarchists.  Leaders  of  the  demo- 
crats: M.  CrasBUB  and  C.  Julius  Cassar  (bom  102  ?,  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  outlawed  bv  Sulla,  afterwards  pardoned,  67  quaestor  in  Spain, 
65  sedile,  63  pontiiex  maximus).  Leader  of  the  anarchists:  It.  Ser- 
giuB  Catilina,  ex-prsetor,  one  of  Sulla's  executioners.  The  demo* 
crats  dreaded  the  reconciliation  of  Pompeius,  whose  military  dictator- 
ship was  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  with  the  optimates.  Hence 
they  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  before  the  return 
of  Pompeius,  by  a  violent  revolution,  wmLe  the  anarchistSy  in  part  pro- 
letarians, in  part  young  men  of  honorable  families  who  were  sank  in 
debt,  hoped  for  plunder  and  confiscation  of  property. 

The^r5^  conspiracy,  in  66,  accordine^  to  which  tiie  consuls  for  65 
were  to  be  murdered,  and  Crassus  maae  dictator,  and  Ccesar,  master 
of  the  horse,  failed  of  execution  through  the  indecision  of  some  partici- 
pants. At  the  close  of  the  year  64,  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  pur- 
pose 'of  securing  the  election  of  L.  Catilina  and  C  Antonius  (also  a 
former  follower  of  Sulla)  at  the  consular  elections  for  63,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Coesar  and  Crassus,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  bacJcground. 
Antonius  alone  was,  however,  actually  elected;  his  colleague  for  63 
was  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  a  favorite  lawyer  and  orator,  l^lon^g  to 
no  party  unreservedly  (bom  106,  76  qusestor  in  Sicily,  70  prosecutor 
of  VerreSf  69  sedile,  66  praetor  urbanus).  The  latter  resigned  before- 
hand to  Antonius,  who  was  deep  in  debt,  the  lucrative  govemoKsliip 
of  Macedonia,  thereby  detaching  him  from  the  conspirators. 
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FomiAtion  of  an  insmg^it  army  in  Etroria,  under  C  Manlms^  a 
eomrade  of  Catiline;  at  Rome  organization  of  the  conspirators,  who, 
at  a  giTen  sifinial,  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  thereby  produce  uniyersal 
eonfnsion.  Flan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  competitors  at  the  con- 
sular election  for  62,  and  the  consul,  Cicero,  who  would  preside  over 
the  electicm.  Cicero,  informed  of  this  by  his  spies,  denounced  the 
conspiracy  in  the  senate,  appeared  on  the  day  of  the  election  sur- 
roonoed  by  numerous  armed  g^uiurds,  and  deieated  the  election  of 
CatiHiie.  llie  latter's  plan  of  haying  Cicero  surprised  and  murdered 
in  his  own  house  was  also  betrayed  luid  &uled. 

63.  Kov.  a  FiiBt  apeeoh  of  Cicero  against  Catiline 
delivered  in  the  senate. 

Catiline  left  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  army  of 
Manlius  in  Etruria. 

Nov.  0.  Second  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 
The  accomplices  of  Catiline,  LerUulus,  Cediegus,  OabmiuSf 
StatiUuSy  and  CapariuSt  were  taken  into  custody  on  the 
strength  of  written  proofs  of  guilt  obtained  by  Cicero. 

Dee.  3.   Thud  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 

Bee.  5.  Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  the  senate.  De- 
cree of  the  senate  that  the  traitors  be  straiiigled  in  prison  with- 
out trial  and  sentence  (CcBtar  opposed  the  resolunon  ;  Cato's 
speech  determined  the  vote),  executed  by  the  consul  Cicero. 
Cicero  greeted  as  pater  patrux. 
The  consul  Antonius  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 

against  Catiline.    His  lieutenant  defeated  Catiline  at  Pistoria  (62). 

CSitiline  and  3000  of  his  followers  fell  on  the  field. 

62.   CsBsar  administered  the  prsetorship  in  Rome.    A  part  of  his 
large  indebtedness  having  been  paid  by  Crassus,  he  went  for 

61.       the  year  to  Hispania  UUerior^  as  propraetor,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  military  fame,  and  where  he  found  means 

to  discharge  his  debts.    He  returned  bearing  the  honorary  title  of 

**  imperator,"  but  refused  to  triumph,  in  order  that  he  might  become 

a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  grant 

the  allotment  of  lands  requested  by  Pompeius  for  his  veterans, 

led  to  a  complete  break  between  Pompeius  and  the  government,  and 

resulted  in  the  so-called 

60.  First  Triumvirate, 

a  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  three  statesmen  Pompeius, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus.    They  secured  the  electicm  for  the  next  year 
of 
59.  Csesar  as  consul. 

As  his  colleague,  the  optimate  M.  Bibulus,  and  the  senate  op- 
posed the  proposals  brought  m  by  Csesar  for  an  agrarian  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  Pompeius'  veterans  (lex  Julia  de  agro  camr 
pano :  ut  ager  campanus  plebi  divideretur),  and  the  ratification  of  the 
organization  of  Asia,  these  measures  were  submitted  to  the  popular 
asiemblies  and  passed  by  them,  without  the  approval  of  the  senate. 
Violence  offer^  Bibulus  and  M,  Porcius  Cato.  Bibulus  did  not 
dare  leave  his  house  again  during  his  year  of   office.    Intimate 
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friendship  and  close  family  ties  between  CaHMr  and  Pompeins. 
Csesar's  daughter,  Julia,  23  years  old,  giyen  to  PompeiM  in  marriage. 
On  the  motion  of  P.  Vatinivaf  tribune  of  the  people,  Caesar  received 
by  a  popular  decree  the  government  of  Oallia  CiMdpina  and  lUyrir 
cum  for  5  years,  with  eSraordinary  powers.  At  Pompeins'  motion 
the  astounded  senate  added  Gallia  NarbonensiB  (p.  125)  to  Caesar's 

Province.  A.  Gabinius,  a  friend  and  military  companion  of 
^ompeius,  and  L,  Piso,  father-in-law  of  Csesar,  were  elected  consuls 
for  the  following  year.  The  execution  of  the  agrarian  law  was  ear 
trusted  to  Pompeius  and  Crassus,  Before  Caesar  departed  for  his 
province, 

58.  The  absence  of  Cato  and  Cicero  from  Rome  was  procured 
by  P.  Clodius,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  secured  tins 
ofBce  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  patrician  rank  by  hasty  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family.  Cato  was  appointed  by  a  popular  vote  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  left  to  Rome  by 
will.  Cicero  was  driven  to  flight  by  the  decree,  ''Whoever  shall  have 
caused  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  legal  sentence  shaU 
be  punished  with  outlawry  "  (lex  Clodia :  ut  qui  dvem  Romanum  in- 
demnatum  interemisset  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdiceretur),  and  then  banished 
Joy  a  second  lex  Clodia  to  a  distance  of  400  Roman  miles  from  Rome. 
Clodius  caused  Cicero's  house  on  the  Pidatine  to  be  burned,  and  his 
Tusculan  and  Formean  estate  to  be  ravaged. 
58-51.  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Cassar. 

Results  of  Caesar's  eight  years  of  brilliant  warfare,  and  its 
meaning  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

1.  Annihilation  of  the  Celte,  as  a  nation,  for  whose  lasting  Romani- 
zation  Caesar  opened  the  way. 

2.  Creation  of  a  dam  which  for  four  centuries  protected  the 
Romano-Hellenic  civilization  against  destruction  by  the  (xerman  bar- 
barians. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  ike  M  world,  not  onl^r  by  the 
immediate  conquest,  but  also  through  the  information  obtamed  by 
Caesar's  expeditions  to  Britannia  and  Germania. 

4.  Acquirement  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  change,  now 
become  necessary,  of  the  Roman  republic  into  a  monarchy  :  the  vet- 
eran legions  and  troops  of  the  allied  states,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  their  general  and  expert  in  war. 

58.  Victory  of  Caesar  over  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invaded  Ganl, 
at  Bibracte,^  and  over  the  Grerman  prince  Ariovistus,  N.  E. 
of  Vesontio  (Besan^on)  in  the  vicioity  of  MOhlhausen  in 
Alsace 3  (Caesar,  BeUum  Gallicum,  I.). 

57.  Subjugation  of  the  Belgii.  Annihilation  of  the  Nervii  in  Hen- 
negau  by  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Sambre,  not  far  from  Bavay 
(B.  GaU,  III.).  In  the  southeast,  occupation  of  Octodurus 
(Martigny),  to  secure  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 

56.  Subjugation  of  the  VeneH   in  Armorica  (Bretagne)  by  Caesar, 

^  On  the  site  of  the  modem  Autun,  according  to   v.  Qdter ;  two  miles  WMt 
if  Autun  according  to  Napoleon  HI.  ( Vie  ae  Cdtar,) 
s  See  Monmisen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  lY.  p.  244,  note. 
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after  hard  fightinff  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  the  AquHtami  hj 
his  lieutenant  P.  Crasstu,  son  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  north- 
east, successful  war  with  the  Morim  and  Menapii  (B.  GrcUl. 

ni.). 

6S.  Csesar  drove  the  Grermanio  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri 
back  across  the  Rhine.  Passage  of  the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  of 
piles,  between  CobUnce  and  Andemach.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen 
days  on  the  right  bank,  Csesar  recrossed  the  stream.  (B, 
GaU.IV,) 

First  expedition  te  Britain  with  two  legions.  Departure  from  two 
ports,  one  of  which  was  Itius  partus^  E.  and  W.  of  Cape 
Grisnezj  InnHing  between  Dover  and  Dealf  probably  at  WcUmer 
Castle.^    (B.  QaU.  TV.) 

61.  Second  eipedition  to  Britain^  with  five  legions.     CcasivelaunuSf 

leader  of  the  British  Celts.  Csesar  crossed  the  Stour  and  the 
Thames  n)etween  Kingston  and  Brentford),  while  Cassivelau- 
nns  attecksd  the  Roman  camp  where  the  ships  lay.  Retreat 
and  embarkation  of  Csesar  sater  he  had  received  hostages. 
(A  OaU.  V.) 
63.  Insurrection  of  the  Ehurones  under  Amhiorix,  and  of  other  tribes. 
Oeesar  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time.    (B,  Gall.  VI.) 

62.  (xeneral  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  under  the  Arvemian,  Veroin- 

£;etorix.    Siege  and  capture  of  Avaricum  (Bourges)  by  Cse- 
sar, occupation  of  Lutetia  Parisiorum  (Paris)  by  Labienus, 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  GergomOf  near  Clermont  in  the  Auvergne  ; 
Csesar,  compell^  to  retreat,  united  with  Labienus,    Siege  of 
Alesia  (Alise  Sainte-Reine  at  Semuf  in  the  Ddp.  Cdte  d'Or, 
between  Chfttillon  and  Dijon)  by  Csesar,  while  the  Roman 
army  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
army  of  relief ;  after  a  hard  fight,  complete  victonr  of  Csesar. 
Veroingetorix  forced  to  surrender  himself.    I^  was  exe- 
cuted at  Rome,  five  years  later  (B,  GalL  VII.). 
6L    Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (cruel  pun- 
ishment of  the  insurgents).    Ten  lesions  located  in  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  held  it  m  obedience  to  Csesar. 
While  these  ma^iificent  feats  of  war  were  placing  the  older  mili- 
tazT  &me  of  Pompeius  in  the  shade,  the  latter  was  trying  unsuccess- 
fully to  master  the  anarchy  at  Rome.    Leader  of  the  ultrardemo- 
eiats,  the  former  tribune,  P.  Clodius  (pp.  135, 138).    In  opposition  to 
him  the  recall  of  M,  Tullius  Cicero  was  procured  iit'57,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Milo.    In  the  same  year  M.  Porcius  Cato 
returned  to  Rome.    The  aristocratic  reaction  opposed  the  armed  bands 
of  ClodiuSf  which  patrolled  the  streets  and  forum,  with  the  armed 
bands  of  MHom    The  attempt  of  the  republicans  in  the  senate  to  free 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  rulers,  and  the  resolution  to 
revise  the  agrarian  law  passed  during  the  consulate  of  Csesar,  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  of  the  three  statesmen. 

1  Comptre  Heller,  CcBsar't  Expedition  noch  Brittamen^  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fir  aUg.  Erdhunde,  1866.  According  to  v.  Qoler,  the  Jirst  expedition  started 
SMB  witsant  near  Cape  Orimez,  the  second  from  Calais, 
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In  56^  a  meetmg  of  the  triumyirs  CasBar,  Pompeius,  and  Craasiuiy 
and  their  foUowera  (200  senators)  took  place  in  Luca.  In  conse- 
quence of  agreements  there  concluded,  the  election  of  Pompeius 
and  Craaaua  as  consuls  for  55  was  carried  hj  the  use  of  force.  A 
decree  of  the  people  (lex  Trebonid)  then  assigned  to  Ponq>eius  the 
goyemment  of  both  Spains  for  five  years,  and  to  Crassus  that  of 
Syria,  while  Csesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  pr(don|;ed  for  Jive  years 
more,  and  the  payment  of  those  troops  which  ne  had  recruited  on  his 
own  authority  was  assumed  by  the  state.  The  Roman  aristocracy 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decrees. 

After  the  close  of  his  year  of  office  as  consul  Craaana  went  to 
Syria  in  54,  where  he  undertook  in  S3  an  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians.  He  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  CarrhsB  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  Parthians  during  an  interview 
with  one  of  their  satraps.  Pompeina  remained  in  Rome,  and  dele- 
gated the  administration  of  his  provinces  to  his  legates. 

In  52  Clodius  and  Milo  happening  to  meet  on  the  Via  Appia^  a 
fight  sprang  up  between  their  followers,  during  which  Clodius  was 
wounded,  and  then,  at  Milo's  command,  put  to  death.  Clodius' 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  Curia  Hastilia,  near  the  forum  in  Bome, 
and  there  burnt,  together  with  the  building.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  ^ob  which  followed  <£is  event,  Pompeiiia  was 
appointed  ** consul  without  a  colleague"  by  the  senate,  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  power.  Trial  of  Milo,  who  was  condemned  by  the 
"jurors,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  oration  ^  in  his  defence,  to  be  banished. 
Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  Breach  between  Csesar  and  Pompeius, 
whose  connection  had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  death  of  Julia 
(54).  Pompeius  selected  hi^  new  father-in-law,  MeUUus  Scipio,  for  his 
colleague  in  office,  caused  his  governorship  in  Spain  to  be  prolonged 
for  five  years,  and  deprived  Csesar  of  two  legions,  urgLng  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Parthian  war,  which  a  victory  had  already  ended. 

Pompeius  openly  reassumed  the  leadership  of  the  republican  aris- 
tocracy (lex  de  vi  et  ambitu),  Caesar  renudned  leader  of  the  democ" 
racy,  which  under  a  constitution  without  representation  led  of  neces- 
sity to  monarchy.  Demand  of  the  senate  that  Ccesar  should  resign 
his  command  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  had  f ormeriy 
been  granted  hun.  Refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Csesar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship  during  his  proconsulship,  as  had  been  allowed  by 
the  citizens.    This  brought  about  the 

49-46.    Civil  war  between  Gsbscu:  and  Pompeius. 

The  senate  declared  Csesar  a  public  enemy  (hostis)  should  he 
not  disband  his  army  within  a  g^ven  time.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  Csesar  fled  to  him  at  Ravenna. 

49.     Csesar,  with  one  legion,  crossed  the  brook  Rubicon,  the  boundary 
of  his  province,  and  thereby  opened  the  civil  war.    Great  con- 
sternation at  Rome.     Pompeius,  who  had  only  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations, and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Brundisium.  Usesai^ 

1  Not  the  one  which  we  have.  This  was  written  for  the  occasion,  but  thi 
tnmolt  and  fear  prevented  its  delivery. 
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reinfoMed  by  a  second  legion  whieh  had  overtaken  him,  marched 
thioogh  Umbria,  Picenum,  where  DomitiuSf  at  Carfinium^  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  Apulia  to  Brundisium,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  aner 
a  third  legion  of  veterans  had  joined  him,  and  he  had  levied  three 
new  lemons.  Fompeius  succeeded  in  conveying  his  troops,  by  two 
expeditions,  to  Greece,  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  Csesar,  unable 
to  follow  bhn  from  lack  of  vessels,  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
fleet,  and  went  to  Bome.  There  he  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  a 
return  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  civil  war.  Magnanimous  behavior 
toward  his  foes  (Csesar,  BeU.  Civ,  1-33). 

49.  CiBsar  went  by  land  to  Spain  to  subdue  Fompeius'  le^tes. 
Spring,  leaving  Trebmiiu  to  besiege  MassUia.  The  legates  of  Fom^ 
49.  peius,  Aframus  and  PetreiuSf  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 

Ang.  Ilerda  (Lerida),  N.  of  the  £bro,  and  their  army  was  dis- 
banded (CflBsar,  BefL.  Civ,  I.  31-87). 
VarrOf  who  commanded  in  Hispania  tdteriora,  threw  himself  into 
Gades  (Cadiz),  but  most  of  the  cities  joining  Csesar,  he  capitulated. 
On  CiBsar's  march  back  to  Italy,  MassUiOy  w&ch  was  suffermg  from 
starvation,  surrendered  on  being  threatened  with  a  storm  (Csesar,  BeU. 
Cw.  TL  1-22).  Meantime  Caesar's  le^^te  Cimo  had  reduced  Sicily 
to  snbjection.  He  then  crossed  to  Africa,  where  he  was  at  first  victo- 
rioos  at  Utiea,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  the  Bagradas  by  Juba^ 
king  of  Nnmidia,  who  had  declared  for  Fompeius,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  (Csesar,  BeU.  Civ,  II.  23-44). 

Csesar,  during  his  absence,  was  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome 
by  the  praetor  M,  jEmUius  Lepidus  (on  the  authority  of  a  new 
lex  de  aictatare  creando),  but  abdicated  the  of&ce  after  eleven 
days,  and  had  himseli  appointed  consul,  with  P,  ServUius,  for 
the  year 
48w    while  that  part  of  the  senate  which  had  participated  in  Fom- 
peius' flight  to  Greece  prolonged  the  term  of  ofQce  of  Fom- 
peius and  all  the  officials  of  the  previous  year. 
Csesar  landed  in  northern  Epirus,  at  Oricum,  not  fax  from  the 
promontory  of  Acroceraunia,  with  a  part  of  his  army.    The  trans- 

rs  which  returned  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  mostly  captured 
the  fleet  of  Fompeius;  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  being  sharply 
watched,  Csesar  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  as  M, 
Antonius  was  able  to  transport  the  second  half  of  the  army  only  after 
several  months.  His  army  being  at  last  united,  Csesar  inclosed  the 
army  of  Fompeius  at  Dyrrhachium  by  a  long  chain  of  military  posts» 
Daily  skirmishes,  for  the  most  part  favorable  for  Csesar.  At  last 
however,  Fompeius  broke  through  Csesar's  line.  Caesar,  defeated 
and  compeUea  to  retreat,  went  to  Thesscdy,  whither  Fompeius  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  Cato  in  Dyrrhachium,  In  the  Thessalian  plain 
was  fought  the 

t8.    Decisive  battle  of  Phaxsalus. 

Aug.  9.  Csesar,  with  about  22,000  men,  defeated  and  completely  scat- 
tered the  army  of  Fompeius,  which  had  more  than  twice 
that  strength;  20,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.    Fompeius  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  took  ship  for  Egypt  by  way  of  Lesbos,    At  the  command 
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of  the  minister  of  the  youne  king,  PtolemiBiu,  he  was  murdered  upon 
landing.  Csesar  followed  ronipeios  and  landed  in  Alexandria  with 
4000  men  (Csesar,  Bell,  Civ.  IIL). 

Especial  honors  paid  to  Csesar  in  Rome  (consulate  for  fiye  years, 
tribunate  for  life,  dictatorship  for  one  year).  Csesar  haying  taken  it 
upon  himself,  at  Alexandria,  to  decide  between  the  ten-year  old  Ptole^ 
masus  and  his  followers  and  his  sixteen-year  old  sister  Cleopatra^  there 
broke  out  the  so-called 

48-47.     Alexandrine  vraif 

an  uprising  of  the  whole  population  of  Alexandria,  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  which  had  been  in  garrison 
there  since  the  restoration  of  the  king  Ptolemasus  Auletes  (55).  Csesar, 
besieged  in  the  royal  palace,  was  in  the  jnreatest  danger,  from  which 
only  his  reckless  darmg  rescued  him.  He  csuised  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  be  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (p.  77) 
was  also  burned.  Csesar,  with  the  help  of  an  army  of  relief  which 
arriyed  from  Asia,  defeated  the  Egyptian  army  on  the  Nile.  The 
young  king  Ptolemseus  was  drowned  on  the  flight.  The  goyernment 
was  giyen  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother,  under  Roman  «t«- 
premacy,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  Alexandria.  Csesar  went 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  Jive  days*  campaign  (venif  vidi^  vici)  ended 
the 

47.    "War  against  Phamaoea, 

son  of  Mithridates  (p.  136),  who  had  occupied  Pontus^  Arme" 
Aia  Minor,  and  Cappadocia,  Csesar  defeated  him  at  Zela  and  forced 
him  to  fly.  Fharnaces  fell  in  battle  against  a  reyolted  goyemor. 
Arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  relations.  Deiotarus,  who  had  fought 
against  Csesar  at  Pharsalus,  lost  the  greater  psurt  of  his  kingdom. 

Return  of  Csesar  to  Rome.  After  he  had  subdued  a  mutiny  of  the 
tenth  legion,  he  undertook  the 

47-46.    War  in  Afrioa 

against  the  adherents  of  Pompeius,  Sextos  Pompeius^  Scipio, 
Cato,  LaUenuSy  Petreius,  king  Juba,  Csesar  landed  at  Hadrvanetumy 
where  he  was  in  great  danger,  since  the  larger  part  of  his  force  did 
not  arriye  till  later  in  consequence  of  a  storm.  After  seyeral  unim- 
portant encounters  Csesar  defeated  and  annihilated  the  republican 
army,  which  far  outnumbered  his  own,  in  the 

46.    Battle  of  Thapsus, 

during  and  after  which  50,000  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered 
by  Csesar's  embittered  soldiers.  Scipio  killed  himself  on  the  flight, 
Cato  committed  suicide  in  Utica,  Petreius  and  Juba  agreed  to  kill  one 
another,  in  a  personal  contest.  Juba  struck  Petreius  down;  and  being 
himself  but  sUghtly  wounded,  had  himself  killed  by  one  of  his  slayes. 
Labienus  and  Sextus  Pompeius  escaped  to  the  latter's  brother,  Cn. 
Pompeius,  in  Spain. 

A  part  of  Numidia  was  united  with  the  proyince  of  Africa  by 
Csesar;  the  rest  was  giyen  to  Bocchus,  king  of  eastern  Mauritania 

Return  of  Csesar  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  four  triumphs,  fox 
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Gmdf  Egypt,  Phamaces,  Africa,  Entertamments  for  the  people,  n>leii- 
did  games,  distributioii  of  gold  and  grain.  Csesar  was  appointed  dic- 
tator for  10  years,  and  censor  without  a  colleague,  under  the  title 
pra^ectus  morum,  for  3  ^ears.  Correotion  of  the  Calendar,  by  an 
extraordinary  intercalation  of  67  days  in  the  year  46;  thereafter  there 
was  a  solar  year  of  365}  days  (a  leap-year  every  four  years  without 
exception). 

4&-45.    War  against  the  sons  of  Pompeius, 

CncBus  and  Sextos,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pompeian  party.  Al- 
though repulsed  before  Corduba  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  Csesar  by  great 
exertions  defeated  both  brothers  in  the 

45.    Battle  of  Munda,  north  of  Ronda,  between 

Cordova  and  Gibraltar^  in  wluch  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the 
legions  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Over  30,000  Pompeians  were 
dain,  and  among  them  Labienus,  Varus,  Cn.  Pompeius  j  Sextus  es- 
caped. 

After  Csesar  had  returned  to  Rome  he  caused  the  senate  to  appoint 
him  at  first  (45)  consul  for  10  years,  afterwards  (44)  dictator,  and 
censor /br  life.  Since  48  he  had  borne  the  new  official  title  Impera- 
tor,  which  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  imperium,  the  concept  of  civil 
and  military  official  power.^  This  included  full  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  nulitary  power  of  the  state,  and  also  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  the  portrait  of  the  ruler  of  the  state.  As  prcefectus  marum 
(censor)  Csesar  had  the  right  of  enlarging  the  senate  ;  as  porUifex 
VMximus  he  possessed  the  control  of  religious  affairs  ;  as  possessor 
since  48  of  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  tribunes,  he  had  the  ini- 
tiative in  legislation,  and  was  the  inviolable  (sctcrosanctus)  protector 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  position  and 
powers  of  the  new  demooratio  monaroh  were  almost  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  old  Boman  kings. 

The  people  retained,  nevertheless,  at  least  in  form,  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  all  laws  affectine^  the  constitution  requiring,  as  under  the 
republic,  to  be  ratified  bv  tne  comitise,  which  were,  however,  easily 
controlled.  The  senate  became  again,  what  it  had  been  under  the 
longs,  an  advisatory  council  only.  CsBsar  brought  the  number  of 
members  up  to  900  and  increased  the  number  of  qusestors  from  20  to 
40.  Election  to  this  office,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  132),  admitted 
the  holder  to  the  senate.  The  democratic  monarch,  however,  exercised 
to  the  utmost  his  right  of  appointing  senators,  and  thereby  gravely 
offended  the  nobility.  Ex-centurions,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  sons  oi  freed- 
mm,  etc.,  found  through  him  admission  to  the  senate.  The  monarch 
Wid  an  extensive  right  of  nomination  at  the  elections  of  magistrates. 

Restoration  of  &e  old  royal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  decision 
of  the  monaroh  alone,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  —  a 
rifht  which,  of  course,  was  but  rarely  exercised  (trial  of  Ligarius  and 
mDeiotarus).  In  general  the  ordinary  judicial  system  was  retained. 
Ptetors  increased  to  16. 

Reorganization  of  the  military  system.    Creation  of  legati  legionis 

1  Cl  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  lY.  468,  note. 
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fro  ^prtEtore,  appointed  by  the  imperator.  Reform  of  i^  financial  ad^ 
ministration.  The  system  of  tax-farming  was  ezchangea  for  the  im- 
position of  direct  taxes.  Allotment  of  the  ItaUan  domainSy  particn-' 
larly  among  the  veterans.  Wide-spread  colonization  in  the  provinces 
with  the  view  at  once  of  Latinizing  the  provinces,  and  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  proletarians  in  the  capitol.  Commencement  of  magi- 
nificent  buildings  in  Rome.  New  system  of  provincial  administration 
for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  aeainst  the  extortions  of  the  gov- 
ernors. Sumptuary  laws.  Criminal  legislation.  Arrangement  of  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Project  of  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  to  revenue  the  Roman  de- 
feat under  Crassus  Q>.  140)  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  empire.  Conspiracy  of  some  50  repuUican  aristo- 
crats against  Csesar^  life  (3f.  Junius  Brutus^  C,  Cassius.  Longinus, 
C  Trebonius,  Decimus  Brutus,  Tillius  Cimber,  etc.). 

44.  AssajsMsination  of  CsBsar  during  a  Bession  of  the 
March  15.    senate, 

which  on  that  day  was  held  by  chance  in  a  hall  in  the  theatre 
of  Pontius.  C»sar  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  foot 
of  a  statue  of  Pompeius. 

For  a  moment  the  senate  took  the  reins  of  government  again,  and 
decreed  that  Caesar's  laws  should  continue  in  force,  and  offered  an 
amnesty  to  his  murderers.  But  the  populace  of  the  capital,  incited 
by  the  ?unera/  oration  ofM.  Antonius,  violently  assaulted  the  conspira- 
tors. The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  departed  for  the  provinces  which 
the  senate  had  assigned  them :  M.  Brutna  to  Macedonia^  CasBins  to 
Sipria,  Decimus  Brutus  to  Gallia  cisalpina. 

In  Rome  M.  Antonius  (consul  with  Dolahella),  having  possession 
of  Csesar's  papers,  assumed  an  uncontrolled  power  under  pretext  of 
executing  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  caused  Macedonia,  the  prov- 
ince of  M.  Brutus,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  with  fhre  of  the  six 
legions  which  Csesar  had  dispatched  thither  for  the  Parthian  war. 
DolaheUa  received  Syria,  the  province  of  Cassius,  while  the  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  were  assigned  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Anto- 
nius, moreover,  procured  from  the  popular  assembly  the  province  of 
Gallia  cisalpina,  which  the  senate  had  refused  him.  In  uie  hope  of 
balancing  the  usurped  power  of  Antonius,  the  senate  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  eighteen-year-old  C.  OotaTlus,  Ctesar's  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  henceforward  known  as  C.  Julius  Oeesar 
Ootavianus.  The  latter,  ndio  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  took  com- 
mand of  two  legions.  Antonius,  endeavoring  to  eject  Decimus  Bru- 
tus from  his  province  of  (rallia  cisalpina,  there  broke  out  the  so-called 

44-43.    War  of  Mutina. 

As  was  advocated  by  Cicercft  in  the  Philippics,  Hirihts  and 
Pansa,  consuls  for  43,  and  the  young  Octavianus  as  proprietor,  were 
sent  against  Antonius,  who  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modena).  Pansa  died  at  Bononia  of  a  wound  received  in  the  first 
encounter  ;  Hirtius  fell  as  victor  in  the 
43.    Battle  of  Mutina 

against  Antonius,  who  was  now  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state 
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(Aosfif).  While  Decmus  BnUug  followed  him  to  (Sallia  eisalpina, 
OotavianuB,  now  sole  commander  of  the  army  whieh  was  originally 
the  army  of  the  senate,  marched  to  Borne,  and  ext(»rted  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulship,  the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  extended  to  the 
ecmspirators,  and  their  sentence  (lex  Pedid),  This  accomplished,  he 
io<^  the  field,  in  appearance,  against  Antonins,  with  whom  he 
already  had  had  secret  negotiations.  Meantime  Deeimua  Brutus  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  captured  upon  his  flight,  and  put  to  death 
at  Antonius'  command.    At  a  meeting  near  Bouonia, 

43.     The  Second  Triumvirate  weu3  formed 

Not.  avowedly  for  the  **  Organization  of  the  State  "  (triummri  rd^ 
publica  consHtuendce)  by  Antonius,  OotaTianus,  and  Lepi- 
dus,  tlie  former  magister  eqintum  of  Csesar.  This  new  assumption  ol 
Dower  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Kew  prosoriptions ;  seyeral  hundred  senators  and  2000  equites 
outlawed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Murder  of  Cioero.  The 
triomyirs  began 

43-42.    War  against  the  republican  party 

and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  they  were  opposed  by  M.  Bro- 
tos,  who,  despite  the  senate's  decree,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
province,  and  C.  CassiuB,  who  had  defeated  DoLabeSla,  in  Syria  and 
oriyen  him  to  commit  suicide.    In  the 

42.    Battle  of  PhiUppi 

in  Thrace,  Antonius,  who  commanded  tiie  right  wing^  de- 
feated tiie  left  win^  of  the  republican  army  under  Cassina,  while 
Bmtaa  wiUi  the  ri«it  wing  of  the  republicans  drove  back  Octavia- 
nna.  Hearing  a  false  report  of  the  defeat  ol  i&mtas,  Casaius 
caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  Bmtns^  bein|^  defeated 
by  Antonius  in  a  second  battle,  killed  kimself . 

Antonius  ravaged  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  SyriOy  and  tiien  fol- 
lowed  Cleopatra  (p.  142),  whom  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
Tarsus f  to  Egypt  Meantime  Octa-yianus,  in  Itafy^wasearijing  out 
the  promised  allotments  of  land  among  the  veterans^  Quarrels 
between  himself  and  the  followers  of  Antonius  led  to  the  so-called 

41-40.    Civil  war  of  Penisia 

between  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  on  the  ooe  side  and  Lucius 
AnUmius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triimivip,  on  the 
otiier.  L.  Antonius  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Perusia.  Octavia- 
nus,  now  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  assumed  the  administration  of  Gtnd 
and  Spairif  while  Lepidus  was  put  off  with  the  government  of  Africa* 
Another  civil  war  threatened,  but  was  avoided  by  a  compromisey 
which  the  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated.  Antonius  married  OctaviOy  the 
sister  of  Octavianus.  The  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided 
between  the  triumvirs,  so  that 
40.    Octavianus  received  the  toesty  Antonius  the  easi^  knd  I«epi- 

dus  Africa, 
80.    In  the  rollovring  year,  however,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to 

make  terms  with  Bextus  Pompeius,  who  had  created  a  naval 
10 
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empire,  with  Sicily  as  the  base,  and  had  cut  off  the  fpain  supplies  from 
Rome.  By  the  treaty  of  Misenain  Sextos  Fompeias  received  Siciiyy 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (f)  and  Felopomiesas,  with  the  promise  of  a  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  his  paternal  property. 

AntoniuB  went  to  the  east,  where  he  liyea  for  the  most  part  with 
Cleopatra  in  E^ypt.  He  carried  on,  however,  a  war  with  the  Paiv 
thians,  at  first  mrough  his  legate  VerUidius  (39),  and  afterwitfds  in 
person  (36),  but  without  much  success.    New  quarrels  led  to  the 

38-36.    Sicilian  war 

between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  Octavianus,  aban- 
doned by  both  his  colleagues,  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  war  alone 
at  first,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  sea.  A  difference  between  Octa- 
vianus and  Antonius  was  made  up  at  a  meeting  in  Tarentum,  and 
Octavianus  gave  Antonius  two  Italian  legions  for  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antomus  placed  100  ships  at  the  service  of  Octavianus  against 
Sextus  Pompeius.  Bv  means  of  this  reinforcement,  Octavianus  got 
the  upper  hand  of  Sextus,  especially  since  M.  V^Monku  Agrippa 
commanded  his  fleet.  Sextus  Pompeius,  defeated  by  Agrippa  at 
MylcBf  fled  to  Asia  and  died  in  Miletus,  In  the  mean  time,  LepiduB, 
who  had  landed  in  Sicily,  demanded  this  island  for  himself.  Aban- 
doned by  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Octavianus,  who 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  Pontif  ex  Maximus,  and  sent 
him  to  Circeii.  The  administration  of  Africa  was  assumed  by  Octar 
vianus. 

35-33.  Campaigns  of  Octavianus  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  the  Dal- 
matians, and  the  Blyrians.    Antonius    defeated  ArtavasdeSy 
king  of  Armenia,  captured  him,  and  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alex- 
andria. 

New  disputes  between  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The  latter  pre- 
sented Cleopatra  with  Roman  territory,  and  sent  his  wife  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus,  papers  of  separation.  Octavianus  procured  a 
popular  decree  removing  Antonius  from  his  command  and  declaring 
war  upon  Cleopatra. 

31-30*  War  between  Octavian  and  Antomus, 

also  called  BeUum  ActiactM. 
During  the  long  delay  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  in  Ephesus^ 
Athens,  and  at  Patrce  in  Achaia,  Octavianus  completed  his  preparations 
and  transported  his  army  to  Epirus.  His  fleet  of  250  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Agrippa,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra, which  outnumbered  it,  in  the 

31.  Battle  of  Actimn, 

Sept.  2  Cleopatra  fled  before  the  battle  was  entirely  decided,  and 
was  followed  by  Antonius.  The  army  of  Antonius  surrendered 
to  Octavianus  without  a  blow. 

30.  Octavianus  went  to  Asia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, returned  for  a  short  time  to  Italy  by  sea  to  repress  a 

revolt,  and  then  returned  to  his  troops  and  marched  through  Syria  to 

Egypt.    Antonius,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  killed  himseu  on  hear- 
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iog  a  fnlse  leporfc  of  Cleopatra's  death.  The  hUter,  when  eonyinced 
that  Octayian  soared  her  only  that  she  might  grace  his  triumph  in 
Rome,  poisoned  herself.  Octavianus  made  Egypt  a  Roman  province. 
Ootavianua  sole  ruler,  after  the  manner  of  Cassar  (p.  143). 
29.  Octavianus  celebrated  three  triumphs  in  Rome,  and  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  third  time  in  Roman  history.^ 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Reignti  of  the  Roman  Emperors  down  to  the  Fall  of  the 
"Western  Empire.^ 

31  (30)  B.  0.^476  A.  D. 

B.  O.  A«  D. 

31-68.  The  five  Jolii,  or  the  descendants  of  Caesar's  adopted  son, 

81-14.  CaBsar  Octavianus  Augustus. 

The  surname  Angnstos  (the  lUustrious,  the  Sfiblime),  which  was 
given  Octavianus  hy  the  senate  in  27  b.  c,  is  the  name  by  which,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  he  is  most  commonly  known ;  it  also 
became,  like  Princeps,*  Ccesar,  Imperator  (p.  143),  the  iUle  of  the 
Rcanan  sovereigns.  In  later  times  Ccesar  became  a  peculiar  designa- 
tioa  of  the  appointed  successor  of  a  reigning  Augustus, 

Augustus  reduced  the  senate  to  600  members  and  made  a  high 
census  (one  million  sesterces^  the  necessary  condition  of  admission. 
The  consular  ofBce  was  retamed  in  name,  but  was  sometimes  held 
for  a  series  of  years  by  the  imperator ;  sometimes  cfranted,  as  a 
special  distinction,  to  some  one  else  for  a  short  time  (two  months). 
'Die  prcrfectus  urbiy  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
prtsfedus  prcetariOf  conmiander  of  the  standing  body-s^uard  of  nine 
(afterwaros  ten)  prsetorian  cohorts,  became  the  most  miportant  of- 
fleers.    Division  of  Rome  into  14,  of  Italy  into  11,  regiones,    - 

B.  C.  27,  new  division  of  the  provinces  into  senatorial,  comprising 
those  quiet  provinces  which  could  be  administered  without  an  army 
(AJricOf  Asia,  Achaia,  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  SicUia,  Creta,  with  Cy- 
renaica,  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  Hispania  Bcetica),  and  imperial,  includine^ 
those  where  an  army  was  maintained,  and  which  were  administered 
by  legates  in  the  name  of  Augustus  (Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Lusi- 
lama;  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul :  Narhonensis,  Lugdunensis,  Aqui- 
tama,  and  Bdgica  ;  Germania  superior  et  inferior,  Moesia,  Syria,  CUicia, 
Cyprus,  JBgyptus),  *  Aerarium  and  Fiscus. 

Feriod  of  the  highest  development  of  Roman  literature.  Mcece- 
nas  (t  B.  c.  8),  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  and  protector  of  the  poets : 
P.  VergUius  Maro  (70-19  b.  c),  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (66-8  b.  c.)  ; 

1  Once  Qoder  Nnma,  and  once  in  235.    [Tranb.1 

s  Fetair,  Jt6m.  Gesch.  III.^  1871,  and  Rdm,  Oesch,  in  hUrzerer  Fataung, 
Sd  ed.  1878,  p.  475  foil. 

*  Prmcepi  was,  it  is  troe,  not  an  official  title.  About  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
signation and  its  relation  to  the  oignity  of  the  Princeps  senatus,  see  Mar- 
QVirdt-Mommsen,  Rom,  AUh,  11.^,  2,  p.  750  foil. 

*  Later  many  changes  were  made  in  this  division.  AU  provinces  created 
after  97  b.  o.  were  assigned  to  the  emperor. 
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the  elegiac  poets,  C.  Valerius  CaJtiMm  (87-M  B.  c),  AVlmB  TQniUm 
(64r-19  B.  c.  ?),  S.  PropertiuB  (4^16  b.  c.  ?) ;  P.  Ovidim  Naso  (bora 
43  B.  c^  9  A.  D.  banished  to  Tomi  on  the  Pontui  EtmnuSf  f  1^7> 
The  historian  T,  Livius  (59  B.  C.-17  A.  d.) 

Family  of  Aoguatua. 

O.  Julius  Onear  OotaTianua  Augustus,  b.  68  b.  o.,  f  14  a.  d. 

Married: 

1.  Claudia.  2.  Scribonia.  3.  livia. 

TlberioB  and  Dnups^^ 
Sons  of  Tiberias  Claadias  Nero 
and  livia. 
JuUa,  t  A.  D.  14. 

Bfarried: 

1.  Maroellns,  S.  BL  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  3.  Tiberias. 

Bon  of  Octavia.  t   *•  c.  12. 

t  B.  c.  23. I  

Gains  Cesar.        Ladas  Cesar.       Agnppina.       Jalia.        Agrippa  Postumna 

fA.  D.  4.  tA.  D.  2.  tA.  D.  33.     tA.D.  28.  f  A.  D.  14. 

JuUa  (the  elder)  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Paudataria  becanse 
of  her  excesses.  Gaius  CcBsar  and  Lucius  Ccuar  were  adopted  by 
Augustus  B.  c.  17,  and  designated  as  his  successors.  Aarippma  (tli 
elder)  married  Germanicusy  son  of  Drusus,  and  became  tne  mother  of 
the  younger  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (p.  150).  Agrippa 
Postumus,  almost  an  idiot,  was  adopted,  but  afterward  banishea  to 
the  island  of  Planasia.  Julia  (the  younger)  was  also  banished. 
Tiberius,  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  A.  D.  4. 

29.  Mcesia  subjugated  (made  a  proyince  in  16  B.  c.  ?). 

27-25.  Expedition  of  Augustus  against  the  CarUdbri  and  Asturts,  the 

operations  against  whom  he  was  obliged,  on  aooonnt  of  siek- 

ness,  for  the  most  part  to  leave  to  his  legates. 
25.    Expedition  to  Arabia,  without  results,  conducted  by  C  JBlius 

GaUuSy  prefect  of  Egypt.     Subjugation  of  the  Alpme  tribe  of 

the  Salassi.    Foundation  of  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta). 
23.  Augustus  caused  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  for  life  the  dig^ 

nity  of  the  tribunate,  and  the  proconsular  imperium  in  general. 
22  and  21.  Successful  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  conduct^  by  P»- 

tronius,  the  successor  of  Callus  in  Egypt. 
20.   Campaign  of  Augustus  against  the  Parthians,  whose  king  Pkra-^ 

ates,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  Syria  restored 

the  Boman  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 

Tigranes  was  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  TOte- 

rius. 
19.  Subjugation  of  Spain  completed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri 

and  Astures. 
15.   After  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary 

of  Italy  to  the  Danube,  Raetia  was  made  a  Roman  prorinoe, 

along  with  Vinddicia  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg) 

and  Norionm. 
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12-9.  Starting  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  {Oermctnia  superior 
and  Germania  inferior,  which  had  been  constitnted  provinces  in 
27),  DniBUS  undertook  four  campaign  in  Grermany  proper, 
and  led  the  Roman  armies  to  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  Drusus 
died  upon  the  way  back. 

8-7.  Tiberius,  the  broliier  of  Drusus  and  his  successor  in  the  com- 
mand, after  he  had  subjugated  Fannonia  (12-9),  compelled  c 
portion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Birth  of  Christ  (foar  years  before  the  commencement  of  oui 
era?). 

6-9.  An  attack  made  by  Tiberius  upon  the  Suevian  kingdom  of  Mar" 
bod  was  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Ulyrian  and  Fan- 
nonian  tribes,  which  were  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a 
severe  contest. 

10.  ParmofUa  (the  S.  W.  portion  of  Hungary)  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

9(?).    Three  Roman  legions  under  Quintilius  Varus  annihilated 
in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  by  Arminius   (Hermann?),  a 
leader  of  the  Cherusci,  and  husband  of  Thusnelda, 
Lex  Papia  Poppasa  and  Lex  Jidia  directed  against  celibacy. 

14  Augustus  diea  at  Nola,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

14-37.    Tiberius  (Claudijis  Nero), 

step-son  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  a  sus- 
picions despot.  The  (f orm^  right  of  ratifying  laws  transferred  from 
the  comiiia  to  the  sencUe,  The  &w  ae;ainst  high  treason  (de  maiestate) 
was  extended  to  include  the  most  trivial  offences  offered  the  sover- 
eign.   Rewards  given  to  informers  (delatores), 

nevolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  quelled  by  Germanicus,  son  of 
the  elder  Drusus,  and  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  quelled  by  the 
yom^r  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Annales.  1. 16-49). 
14-16.  Three  expeditions  under  Gtermanicus  against  the  Grermans. 
On  the  third  attempt,  which  was  made  by  sea,  Drusus  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  crossed  the  Weser.     Roman 
victory  in  the  battle  on  the  Campus  Idvftaviso  (according  to 
Grimm,  Idisiaviso,  **  meadow  of  the  elves ")  over  Arminius, 
between  Minden  and  Hameln.    In  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained  free  (Tac. 
Ann.  n.  6-26). 
17.  Germanicus  recalled  from  Grermany,  through  the  envy  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  sent  to  the  East,  installed  a  king  in  Armenia,  made 
Cappadocia  a  Roman  province,  and  died  (19)  in  Syria  (of  poi- 
son, administered  by  Piso  ?). 
23-31.  Rule  of  the  abandoned  Sejanus,  Tiberius'  favorite.     By 
unitinc^  the  pnetorian  cohorts  in  one  camp  near  Rome,  Sejanus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  ih.e  protHorians* 
23.     Sejanus  poisoned  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius. 
27.  Hberins  took  up  his  residence  in  CapreoB  (Capri). 
20.  Boniahment  of  the  elder  Agrippina  (f  33). — Lwia  !• 
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31.  Trial  of  SejannB,  who  was  executed  in  companj  with  inanj  otheis 
(accomplices  in  the  conspiracy  ?).  Macro  sncceeded  Sejanns 
in  the  favor  of  Tiherios. 

37-41.  Caligula  (properly,  Gains  Ccesar  C^ermanieus)^ 
youngest  son  of  Grermanicus,  called  by  the  soldiers  Caliernla 
(bootling),  a  cruel,  half-crazy  tyrant  (pderinty  dum  metuarUf).  Seli- 
adoration.  Bridge  over  the  bay  of  Puteoli.  Childish  en>edition 
with  an  immense  army  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (39-40),  which  ended 
with  the  collection  of  mussels  (spolia  oceani).  After  his  murder  the 
prsetorians  proclaimed  as  imperator  his  uncle, 

41-54-     Claudius  (Tiberius  Clatuiitis  Nero)^ 

son  of  Drusus,  younger  brother  of  Grermanicus,  a  weak* 
minded,  vacillatinfi^  prince,  ruled  by  miserable  favorites  (the  freed- 
men  Narcissus  ajoa  Pallas)  and  his  wives:  1,  the  shameless  MessalinOf 
and,  after  he  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  2,  the  ambitious  Agrippina^ 
daughter  of  Germanicus  (Tacitus,  Annales,  XI.  and  XII.). 
43.    Commencement  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  under  the  command 

of  A,  Plautius  and  his  legate,  T,  Flavius  Vespasiantts;   the 

southern  part  of  Britain  became  a  Roman  province  (Tacitas, 

Agricda,  13, 14 ;  Ann.  XII.  31-40). 
During  Claudius'  reign  the  following  provinces  were  incorporated : 
in  Africa,  Mauretaniat  Tingitana,  and  Mauretania  Caisariensis  (42); 
in  the  east  Lyda  (43),  Thracia  (46),  Judcea,  which  had  been  a  de- 
pendent kingdom  41-44,  became  m  44  a  province  again. 

Agrippina  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  L.  JDomitiuSf  her  son  by  Cn. 
Domitius  (he  took  the  name  of  Nero  at  his  adoption),  and  to  appoint 
him  his  successor  in  place  of  his  own  son  by  Messalina,  BritanmcuSf 
whose  sister  Octavia  was  the  promised  wife  of  Nero..  As  Claadius 
showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the  adoption  of  Nero,  Agrippina  poisoned 
him. 

54-68-  Nero  (Nero  Claudius  Ccesar  Augustus  Oermanictis)^ 
proclaimed  imperator  by  the  prsetorians,  was  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  under  the  guidance  of  the  prcefectus  prcetO' 
rio  Burrus  and  his  teacher  Z.  Seneca,  who  prevented  the  influence  of 
his  mother  Agrippina  from  becoming  predominant.  Law  against 
informers. 

With  Nero's  passion  for  the  freedwoman  Acte,  and  afterwards  for 
Poppcea  Sabina,  the  opposition  between  himself  and  his  mother  g^w 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  list  of  his  crimes  began.  He  poisoned 
(55)  his  step-brother  BritannicuSf  whom  his  mother  had  threatened  to 
make  imperator,  had  Agrippina  put  to  death  (59),  drove  from  him 
his  wife  Octavioy  whom  he  afterwards  executed  (62),  and  married 
PoppoM  Sabina.  Excesses  and  mad  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  appeared 
in  public  as  chariot-driver  in  the  races,  actor,  and  singer.  Cfrawling 
servility  of  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann,  XIII.-XVI.). 
31.  Bevolt  in  Britain,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus. 
'8-63.  ^ar  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.  After  the  capture 
,  -  '  and  destruction  of  Artaxata,  Domitius  Corbulo  forced  King 
Tiridates  of  Armenia  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
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64*  A  fire  of  six  days'  duration,  followed  by  another  lasting 
three  days,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Rome  ^set  by  Nero^ 
command,  in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  the  city  more  beau- 
tifully?). Nero  accused  the  Jews  and  the  communities  of 
Christians  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

64*    First  persecution  of  the  Christians.^ 

Re-building  in  Rome^  on  a  large  scale.  The  palace  of  Nero 
(d(mus  aured)  occupied  the  entire  Palatine  and  extended  to 
the  £squiline. 

65.     Conspiracy  of  Piso  discovered  (Seneca  f)- 

68.  Revolt  in  Gaul  (C  Julius  Vmdex)  and  in  Hispania  citerior, 
where  the  governor  Sulpicms  Gcdba,  then  73  years  of  ase,  was 
proclaimed  and  acknowledged  imperator.  Nero  fled  and  killed 
himself  on  the  estate  of  one  of  ids  freedmen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome. 


68-69.    Galba  (Servvus  Svlpicius  Oalba), 

June-Jan.  whose  avarice  soon  gained  him  the  hatred  of  his  soldiers 
(Tac.  Hist.  1,),  and  who  became  the  victim  of  the  revolt  of 

69.     Otho  (Marctis  Salvins  Otho  Titianus)^ 

Jan^Apr.  once  a  favorite  of  Nero's  (Tac.  Hist,  1. 11.)  The  legions 
on  the  Rhine  had  already  proclaimed  as  imperator 

69.    Vitellius  {Aulm  VUdlitis), 

Apr.-Dec.  who  defeated  Otho  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cremona, 
entered  Rome  and  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  senseless 
gluttony  and  extravagance.     (Tac.  Hist,  II.,  IIL) 

69-96*    The  three  Flavian  emperors. 

69-79*    Vespasianus  {Titus  Flavins  Vespastarms) 

proclaimed  imperator  through  the  influence  of  Licinius  Mucif 
anus,  governor  of  Svna,  at  first  in  Alexandria^  afterwards  by  his  own 
legions  and  those  of  Syria  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  conductine^  the 
war  against  the  Jews  who  had  been  in  revolt  since  66.  Vespasianus 
tiaiisf  erred  the  military  command  to  his  son,  TiiuSy  and  went  to  Rome, 
after  a  long  stay  at  Alexandria,  to  find  that  his  adherents  had  already 
put  Vitellius  to  death.  Restoration  of  discipline  in  the  army  and 
order  in  the  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  senate. 
69^71.    Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under  Julius   (Claudius?) 

Civilis  (Tac.  Hist.  IV.), 

one  of  their  leaders  of  royal  descent.  The  insurgents  at  first 
declared  that  they  took  up  arms  not  against  the  Roman  empire, 
bat  against  Vitellius,  and  for  Vespasianus.  Thus  they  gamed 
the  assistance  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  those  parts. 
Claudius  Civilis  repeatedly  defeated  the  Romans,  and,  reinrorced 
by  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  thirsting  for  booty, 
he  advanced  far  into  Craul.    A  great  part  of  the  Gallic  tribes  joined 

1  But  see  Orarbeok,  Studkn  s.  Oescih.  d.  aUen  Kirche,  Pt  1,  p.  98  foil. 
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him,  and  for  a  moment  he  dreamed  of  foonding^an  independent 
Gallic  Empire.  When  once  Vespasian's  power  in  Rome  was  seoore, 
however,  Cerecdla,  favored  by  the  quarrels  which  had  broken  oat 
between  the  allied  Batavians^  Gauls,  and  Oermans,  put  an  end  to 
the  revolt,  and  again  reduced  all  Gaul  under  the  Roman  suprenaaej. 
70.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (p.  12),  Triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  in  Rome.  Erection  of  the  AmphUheatrum  Flavium  (Col- 
osseum). 

78.  Agricolay  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tadtusy  made  prepara- 

tions for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Britain.  Vespasianus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

79-81.     Titus  {Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus), 

called,  because  of  his  admirable  qualities,  amor  el  deUcke  gen* 
ens  humani.    Punishment  of  informers. 

79.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.    Herculaneum  buried  by  mud,  Pan^peu  by 

ashes  and  mud.  Death  of  the  elder  Plinius,  the  leader  of  ihe 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 

80.  fire  and  plague  in  Rome.    Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother^ 

81-96.     Domitianus  {TUus  Flavius  Domitianus), 

a  cowardly,  cruel  despot.  He  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  Chatti  (83),  but  returned  without  having  seen  a  foe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  celebrated  a  triumph.  During  his  reign  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roman  boundary  wall  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was  commenced.  It  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  settled 
upon  public  land  along  its  course  (agri  decumates). 
81-84.    Successful  campaigns  of  Agrioola  in  Britain,  whereby  the 

Roman  power  was  extended  as  far  as  ScoUand.    Agrioola 

recalled  by  Domitian  through  envy. 
86-90.     Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dacians,    Domitian  bought 

peace  of  DecebcUug  by  a  yearly  tribute. 
93.    Death  of  Agricola  (poisoned  by  order  of  liomitian  ?).     Cruel 

persecution  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  And  philosophers, 
96.    Domitianus  murdered  by  the  freedman  Stephanus,  the  empress, 

who  was  in  fear  of  her  own  life,  and  the  prsBfectns  pr»torio^ 

Petronius  Secundus,  being  cognizant  of  the  crime. 

96-192.    Nerva  and  his  adopted  family. 
96-98.     Nerva  (Marcus  Coceeius  Nerva), 

a  senator  64  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
derers of  Domitian.  He  repealed  the  law  of  treason,  re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reduced  the  taxes.  He  adopted  and 
appointed  as  his  successor 

88-117.     Trajan  {Marcus  Ulpius  Traianus), 

governor  of  the  province  of  Gemuxnia  inferior,  bom  in  the 
Roman  colony  of  Italica  in  Spain,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars  who  was  not  an  Italian.  Excellent 
ruler  and  general.  Magnificent  buildings  in  Rome  {Forum 
Traianwn)  and  throughout  the  empire. 
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lQl-102.    First  war  against  the  Daoians,  in  conseqaence  of  Trajan's 
refusal  to  pay  the  tribute  promised  by  jDomitian.    Trajan 
crossed  the  JDanube,  captured  the  fortress  of  the  king  Deceba- 
lus  and  forced  him  to  make  peace  and  cede  a  portion  of  his 
territory. 
105-107.    In  the  second  war  against  the  Dacians  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube  (at  Tumu  Severinu),  crossed 
the  stream,  defeated  and  subdued  the  Dacians.     Decebalus 
killed  himself.    Magnificent  games  at  Rome,  wherein  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  appeared. 
Daoia,  that  is  WaUachia,  Moldau,  Eastern  Hungary,  and  TransyU 
vania  (SiebenbUrgen),  made  a  Roman  province.    Settlement  of  nu- 
merous colonists  in  Dacia,  from  whom  the  present  Roumanians  de- 
rive their  descent.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their  language 
only,  the  Roumanian  or  Daco -Romanic,  which  prevails  in  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldau  and  a  part  of  Transylvania.    The  column  of  Trajan 
at  Rcnne  completed  in  113. 

The  governor  of  Syria  took  possession  (105)  of  the  region  E.  and 
8.  of  Damascus  and  of  Judasa  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.^ 

114-116.  Wars  of  Trajan  with  the  Parthiana.     ChosroSs,  nephew  of 
the  Parthian  kme,  driven  from  Armenia.     Armeniay  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  mcluding  Babylonia,  made  Roman  provinces. 
Trajan,  favored,  as  it  seems,  by  internal  troubles  in  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  conquered  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 
down  the  river  to  the  fersian  Gulf.    Trajan,  having  appointed  a  king 
over  the   Parthians,  started  upon  his   return,  but  died  at  SeLinus 
(Trajanopolis)  in  CUicia, 

117-138.  Hadrian  {Fvhlius  jEUus  Hadrianus)^ 

adopted  by  Trajan  (?).  A  lover  of  peace,  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, learned  and  vain.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  new  provinces 
of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  so  that  the  Euphrates  formed 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  restored  quiet  in 
Moesia,  and  strengthened  his  power  by  &e  execution  of  those  who 
conspired  afi;ainst  him. 

121.  Hadnan  began  his  progress  through  aU  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  visit  to  GauL 

Magnificent  buildings  :  in  Rome  the  Moles  Hadriani,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  double  temple  of  Venus 
%nd  the  goddess  Roma,  and  the  AthenoBum;  in  Athens,  the  city  of 
Hadrian  (the  Olympieum  completed).  Magnificent  vUla  at  Tibur 
(TivoU). 

In  Britain  a  wall  of  defence  was  built  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Collection  of  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  {edictum  perpetuum)  com- 
menced by  the  jurist  Salmus  Julianus. 

132-135.  Revolt  of  the  Jewa  on  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina  (p.  12). 

Hadrian  had  adopted,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  Z.  jEUus  Verus,  and 

^  That  18,.  Arabia  Fetrcta,  so  called  from  its  capital,  Petra,  not  the  whole 
fnintola  of  Arabia.    m,9vwt  Atlas.  Ant.  TsJb.  Xu. 
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appointed  him  CcBwr  (p.  147)  ;  bat  as  Yems  died  before  bim  he 
adopted  T,  Aurdius  Antoninus  under  the  conditicm  that  the  latter 
should  adopt  in  place  of  a  son  his  nephew,  the  young  M,  Annua 
Verus,  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Auretvus^  uid  L.  Commodus  VeruSf 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Csesar,  JElius  Verus. 

138-161*     Antoninus  Pius    {TUus  Aurelms   Antoninus 
Pius). 

Peaceable  reijni,  during  which  the  borders  were,  however, 
vigorously  de&nded  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Antoninus  had  his  adopted  son,  M.  Aurdius,  educated  by  phil- 
osophers of  the  Stoic  schooL 

161-180.  Maxcus  Aurelius  (Marcus  Aurdius  Antoninus), 

a  wise  and  active  sovereign,  highly  educated  (pupil  of  ComC' 
lius  Fronto),  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Until  169  he  reigned  in 
common  wit^  his  brouier  by  adoption,  the  dissipated  Lndiu 
Verus. 

162-165.  War  against  the  Parthians  under  the  command  of  L,  VeruSf 
who,  however,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  in  Antiochia, 
while  his  legatees  carried  on  the  war  with  success,  oonmiered 
Artaxatay  appointed  a  king  in  Armenia,  and  burned  Seleooia 
and  Ctesiphon.  A  part  of  Mesopotaoua  was  again  made  a 
Roman  province. 

166.   Plague  and  famine  in  Italy. 

166-180.  War  with  the  Maroommani  and  Qnadi.  Marcus  Aurelius 
fought  with  various  fortune  ag^ainst  the  barbarians,  who  con- 
stantly made  new  attacks.  During  a  short  peace  with  the  baz^ 
barians,  conquest  of  the  rebel  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria,  175. 
Triumph  in  Rome,  176.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  his  honor,  which  still  adorns  the  Capitol.  Before 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
along  the  Danube  secure,  he  died  in  Vindobona  (Vienna).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  degenerate  son 

180-192.  Conuhodua, 

who  bought  peace  of  the  Germans  at  the  price  of  a  tribute, 
entrusted  the  government  for  the  most  part  to  the  prsef ectus  pnetorio, 
abandoned  himself  to  his  inclination  for  dissipation  and  cruelty,  and 
was  finally  murdered  by  his  intimates. 

193-284.  Imperators  for  the  moat  part  appointed  by  tiie 
aoldiera. 

193.   Pertinaoc,  strict  and  economical,  murdered  after  three 

months  by  the  prsetorians,  who  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead 

193.  Didius  Jiilianus,  who,  among  all  competitors,  promised 
them  the  largest  present.     The  Illyrian  legions  proclaimed 

193-211.    Septimius  Severus, 

who  was  recognized  by  the  senate  and  maintained  himgftll 
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Muist  tlie  other  pretenders  (Pescenfmu  Niger  in  the  East,  Clodius 
Albinus  in  Graul).  Successfal  campaigns  in  l^tfesopotamia.  Lnprore- 
ments  in  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  jurist  Papinianus. 
In  208  expedition  to  Britain  against  the  Scots,  restoration  of  the 
Boman  wall,  which  had  heen  partially  destroyed.  Septimius  Sev- 
erus  died  in  Eboracum  (York).    Hia  son,  ' 

211-217.   Caxaoalla  (Antanimes  Bassianus) 

murdered  his  half-hrother  and  co-regent  G^ta  along  with 

thousands  of  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  Papinianus.    By 

the  Canstitutio  AnUmiana  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  all 

inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  ./or  the  sake  of  the  higher  taxation  which 

oonld  then  be  imposed. 

Systematic  plundering  of  the  provinces,  unsuccessful  wars  against  the 
QoUis  (wrcmgly  called  Getasi\  in  Dacia,  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alexandria.  Plundering  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
Murder  of  Caracalla.    His  successor, 

217.    Macrinus, 

purchased  peace  from  the  Parthians.  The  soldiers  proclaimed 
as  imperator  the  fourteen-year-old 
£18-222.  Znagabalus  (the  form  adiogabalus  is  a  corruption),  priest 
of  the  sun  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  who  was  put  forward  as  the  son 
of  Caracalla.  He  g^ve  himself  up  to  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery ;  the  government  was  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  He  adopted  his  cousin,  the  young  Bassianus 
Alexianus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Elagabalus  by  the  prsetorians,  under  the  name  of 

iSS2-235.    Severus  Alexander. 

Excellent  ruler,  advised  by  the  jurists  Dondtius  Ulpianus  and 
Julius  Paullus.    His  strictness  with  the  soldiers  led  to  several 
mutinies,  in  one  of  which  Ulpianus  was  murdered. 
2&6.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  of 
the  Amaoidas  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  Persian  em- 
pire of  the  BaBBanidae  by  Artakahatr  (Artaxares,  corrupted  into 
Artazeixes,  new  Persian,  Ardeshir),  a  descendant  of  Basaan,  a  new 
4rar  broke  out  in  the  East,  which  Severus  Alexander  carried  on,  ac- 
eofding  to  the  Roman  historian  Lampndius,  with  success;  according  to 
the  Grecian  Herodian,  unsuccessfully.    At  all  events  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  armistice  in  233.    After  the  murder  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander on  the  Rhine  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne 

235-238.    Maximinus  Thrax^ 

a  Thracian  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  Expedition 
across  the  Rhine  ;  German  townships  laid  waste.  Meanwhile 
the  legions  in  Africa  proclaimed  the  senator, 

t37.    Gk>rdiaiius  L, 

then  eighty  years  old,  imperator.  He  appointed  his  son,  GU>r- 
dianus  11.,  co-regent.  They  were  both  defeated  by  the  prsefect  of 
Haoretania:  the  son  fell  in  the  battle,  the  father  put  himself  to  death. 
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The  senate  at  Rome,  which  had  already  taken  sides  against  Mcuam- 
nw  ThraXf  elected  the  senators  FapieniiB  Maximmi  and  Ceeliiis  BbI- 
binuSy  Augusti,  to  whom  was  added,  at  the  people's  demand,  the 
thirteen-year-old  grandson  of  Oordianvs  I,  maxwiinus  Thrax  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  A^uUda.  The  prsetorians 
at  Rome  murdered  the  two  imperators  appomted  by  the  senate,  Pu- 
pienus  and  BalbinuSy  so  that  the  young 

238-244.    Gordianus  HX 

was  left  sole  imperator.  A  new  war  with  the  Persians  (241). 
The  yomig  imperator  married  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  Mititheus 
{Time8itheus),whoixi  he  made  prsBfectns  prsetorio,  and  whose  guidance 
he  followed.  After  the  deaUi  of  his  father-in-law  Gordianus  was 
murdered  by  the  new  prsef ectus  prsetorio, 

244-249.    Phllippus  Arabs, 

whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  as  co-regent  in  243  at  the 
demand  of  the  soldiers.    Peace  with  Persia.    Philippus  returned  to 
Rome  (became  a  Christian  in  secret  ?). 
248.  Celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 
Revolt  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions,  which  proclaimed  one 
of  their  of&cers  imperator. 

249^251.    Decius, 

whom  Philippus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  compelled  by 
the  legions  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator.  He  defeated  and 
killed  PhUippu8  in  the  battle  of  Vercna. 

250.  General  persecution  of  the  ChristianB. 

Martyrdom  of  Fdbianus,  bishop  of  Rome.  Decius  defeated 
the  droihs,  who  were  plundering  Thrace^  but  fell  in  battle  after 
he  had  followed  them  across  the  Danube.    The  legions  elected 

251-253.    aallus, 

who  soon  had  his  co-regent,  UosHlianuSy  son  of  Decius,  put  to 
death.  Destructive  pestilence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.   Gallus  was  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths, 

253.    ^milianus, 

who  after  four  months  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

253-260.    Valerianus, 

the  general  of  the  legions  in  Graul  and  Germania.  He  ap- 
pointed his  son,  Gallienus,  co-regent,  and  both  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  German  bands,  who  were  constantly  making  new  inroads,  espe- 
cially the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Alamanni,  who  invaded  northern  Italy 
but  were  driven  back  at  Mediolanum,  and  the  Gotfis  on  the  Danube. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Valertanus  against  the  Persians  ;  defeated 
at  EdessQf  he  was  captured,  and  at  the  ag^  of  seventy  carried  about 
as  the  slave  of  King  Artaxerzes.    His  reign  and  that  of  his  son. 
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200-268.    Qallientis, 

was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  nnmber  of  pretend- 
ers to  the  throne,  and  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  particularly 
of  the  Goths,  who  came  in  ships  from  the  Black  Sea.  Confusion 
throughout  the  empire  ;  the  so-called  **  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants." 
Two  pretenders  only  maintained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time, 
TetriouB  in  Craul  and  Spain,  and  Odenathus  (of  Palmyra)  in  Syria. 
The  latter  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  Persia,  and  was  recognized  by 
Gallienus  as  co-regent  for  the  East.  After  the  murder  of  Odenathus 
(267)  his  consort,  Zenobia,  ruled  in  Palmyra.  Gallienus  laid  siege 
to  Mediolanum,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  pretender  AureoluSy 
and  was  there  murdered  by  contrivance  of  the  latter.  Aureolus  was 
put  to  death  by 

268-270.    aaudius  n., 

whom  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  Ala- 
manni  and  the  Goths,  and  was  succeeded  by 

270-275.    AureUanus. 

He  concluded  peace  with  the  Groths  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
province  of  Dacia.  The  Danube  was  henceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  colonists  were  transported 
to  Maesia,  a  part  of  which  was  now  called  Dacia  (^Aurdiana).  Aure- 
lian  repulsed  the  Alamanni  and  Marcomanni,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Italy  (victory  on  the  Metaurus\  and  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
wall  around  Rome,  which  includea  the  enkrged  imperial  city  (271, 
completed  in  276).  He  defeated  Zenobia  in  two  battles,  at  Antiochia 
and  at  Edessa,  subdued  Syria,  besieged  and  destroyed  Palmyra,  cap- 
tured Zenobia,  and  reconc^uered  Egypt  (273).  Having  thus  subdued 
liie  East,  he  turned  agamst  Tetricus  in  Gaul,  whom  he  defeated 
and  captured  at  Chalons  (274).  Aurelian,  rightly  called  "  Restorer 
of  the  universal  Empire '^  (Restitutor  Orbis),  was  murdered  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians.  At  the  request  of  the  army  the 
senate  elected  the  senator 

275.    Taoitus 

imperator.  He  defeated  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Mmor,  but  died  after  three  months.  His  brother  FUnianus^ 
who  attempted  to  secure  the  succession,  was  defeated  by 

276-282.    Probus, 

who  drove  back  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alamanni  and  Van- 
dals, entered  Germany,  and  strengthened  the  wall  between  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  (p.  152).  He  enroUed  a  large  number  of  Germans  as 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  drain- 
ing swanrps  and  building  canals  and  roads,  for  which  reason  he  was 
murdered  by  them.    The  prsefectus  prsetorio, 

282>283.    Carus, 

succeeded.  He  appointed  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianus 
CflBsars,  and  afterwards  Augusti,  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  per- 
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ished  (strack  by  lightning  ?)  (m  an  eipeditioii  against  the  Peniaai% 
after  having  captorod  Ctesiphon. 
284.    Numexianus, 

who  had  accompanied  his  father  to  the  East,  was  murdered  by 

his  father-in-law. 

284.  Carlnus, 

who  had  remained  in  the  West,  fought  at  first  with  saccesa 
against 

284-305*    Diooletiaiius,  « 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  bj  the  soldiers.  Carinns 
was  ultimately  murdered  by  his  own  troops.  Diocletian,  who 
created  an  oriental  court  at  Nicomedia  in  Bilhynia,  and  thence 
ruled  the  East,  entrusted  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 

285.  West  to  the  brave  Maxlinianiia,  as  his  OHregent  or  AagusiuSf 
who  took  up  his  residence  for  the  most  part  in  Mediolanum 
(Milan). 

292.  Diocletian  appointed  two  more  Caesars:  1.  Conatanttns 
'  ChloruB,  who  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife  Helena  and  many 
the  step-daughter  of  Maximianus,  received  the  government  of 
Gatdf  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  dwelt  commonfy  in  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (Trier),  while  Maxtmlanna  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Italy  and  Africa.  2.  Galeriua,  who  became 
iHocletian's  son-in-law,  and  received  the  government  of  lUyri- 
cum,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

296.  Diocletian  subdued  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  ConatantiiiB  aim- 
pressed  a  revolt  in  Britain.    Galeiiua  fought  aeainst  the 

Persians,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  (29T)  he 

gained  an  important  victory,  and  extended  the  frontiers  to  the  Tigxia 

again.    Maximianua  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Africa.    Ckm- 

atantiuB  defeated  the  Alamanni. 

303.    Greneral  peraecution  of  the  Chriatians, 

which  Constantius  discouraged  in  his  provinoe. 

305.  Diocletian  abdicated  and  retired  to  SahncB  in  Dalmatia,  after 
he  had  obliged  Maximianua  also  to  resign  his  dignity. 

Conatantiua  and  Gkderiua  were  raised  to  Augusti.  At  the  desire 
of  Gralerius,  the  claims  of  Constantinus,  son  of  Constantius,  and  of 
Maxentius,  son  of  Maximianus,  being  passed  over, 

Beverua  and  Maadminua  were  appointed  CiBsars,  the  first  receiv- 
ing Italy  and  Africa,  the  second  Syria  and  Egypt. 

306.  After  the  death  of  Conatantiua  in  Britam,  his  son  (by  Helena), 
Conatantihe,  assumed  the  administration  of  his  father's  prov- 
inces, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  with  the  title  of  C»sar.  He 
fought  successfully  with  the  Franks  and  Bructeri.  Meanwhile 
the  prsetorians  at  Rome  chose  Mazentiua  imperator,  where- 
upon his  father,  Maximianua,  reassimied  the  dignity  he  had 
unwillingly  resigned.  The  empire  had  thus  six  rulers,  three 
Augusti  and  three  Csesars. 

307.  The  Csesar  Severua,  having  been  created  Augustus  by  Gale« 

rius,  went  to  Italy  to  attack  Maxentius,  but  was  deserted  by 
his  soldiers  and  put  to  death  at  Ravenna.    Galerius  appointed  Ucin* 
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los  eo-zegeat  and  AufliiBtas  in  his  stead,  and  Constantine  theiefoie 

assomed  the  same  tit^,  so  that  there  were  now  six  AugnsH  in  the 

empire. 

310.  In  the  strafi;gle  that  followed,  the  aged  Maximianus  was  cap- 
tured in  ^^ssilia  and  put  to  death  by  command  of  Constantine. 
Galerius  died  of  disease  (311). 

War  between  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  The  latter  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christians.    MazentiuB  was  defeated  at  Turin 

312.     and  at  Saxa  rubra,  four  miles  from  Rome,  by  Constantine 
{Hoc  signo  vinces  /),  and  perished  by  drowning  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Tiber. 
Constantine  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  but  re- 
mained up  to  his  death  a  catechumen. 

313w  Alliance  between  Constantine  and  Ucinins,  who  married 
Constantine's  sister.  Constantine  took  the  field  against  the 
Franks,  Licinius  aeainst  Maxlminus,  who  was  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  Tarsus ;  so  that  now 

313-323.  Constantine  and  Ziicinins  were  the  only  rulers  in  the 
empire,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the  East.  In  314, 
however,  they  were  embroiled  in  conflict.  Licinius,  defeated 
in  two  encounters,  was  obliged  to  cede  lUyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia  to  Constantine. 

323.  Second  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  The  latter,  de- 
feated at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  surrendered  in  Nicomedia, 
and  was  executed  (324)  by  Constautine's  command. 

323-337-     Constantine  (the  Great)  sole  ruler. 

Christianity  recognized  by  the  State  and  favored  at  the 

expense  of  paganism. 
325.    Firat  general  (oecumenic^  Council  of  the  Church  at  Nicasa, 

in  Bithynia.  Arianism,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  Arius  ("Apctos), 
formerly  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria,  according  to  which  Christ  was 
not  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  like  nature  only  (d/ioio^ios),  with  God 
the  Father,  was  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athanosius  of  Alexandria, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  {d/ioo^tos,  consub^ 
staiUialis)  with  Grod  the  Father,  was  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
by  the  l^ymbolum  Niccenum. 
^.*  Constantine  selected  Byzantium  (Nova  Roma,  Constantino- 

polia)  for  the  capital.  The  empire  was  redistricted.  The 
four  great  prefectures,  Oriens,  lUyricvm  orientate,  ItaKa,  Gallia,  were 
divided  into  13  dioceses,  these  into  116  provinces.^  New  hierarchy 
of  officials,  7  superior  court  offices.  Council  of  state  (consistorium prin- 
fy»is).     New  arrangement  of  the  taxes. 

Cruelty  of  Constantine  in  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  and 
<me  of  his  nephews  executed  through  the  plots  of  his  wife,  Fausta,  who 
was  herself  put  to  death. 

Constantine,  before  his  death,  divided  the  administration  of  the 
empire  among  his  three  sons  as  Augusti,  and  two  nephews  as  Cassars. 
After  lus  death,  in  Bithynia,  the  two  Csesars  were  put  to  death  by 
Constantius.  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  redivided  the  empire  sk 
voostaotittople. 

I  Kiepert,  Atloi  Antiquus,  Tab.  XIL 
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337-340.    ConstantiiiTis  n.  received  the  West  (the  prefec- 
tures of  Italia^  CkUlia,  and  a  part  of  Africa). 

337-36L     Constantius  received  the  East,  the  prefecture 

Oriens. 

337-350.     Constans  received  the  prefectures  of  lUyricum 
orientale  and  a  part  of  Africa. 

Constantius  carried  on  a  long  and  indecisive  war  with  the  Persians. 
CimsUxnJdnui  II,  attacked  his  brother  Constans^  and  fell  at  Aquileia.  In 
350  Constans  also  died,  so  that  Constantiw,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
usurper  Magnentius  (353),  again  united  the  whole  empire.  Julianwt 
a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  who  was  appointed  Csesar,  fought  success- 
fully with  the  Alamanni  and  Rwuarian  Franks,  and  assigned  the 
Sahan  Franks  lands  in  northern  Gh&uL  Conaianiius  died  on  an  exj^ 
dition  against 

361-363.    Julianus, 

who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  l^ons.  He  is 
known  as  the  apostate  (aixM^ato),  because  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  abandoned  Christianity,  hoping  to  bring  about 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  heathen  cult,  which  he  wished  restored  in  a 
purified  form.  Julianus  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  re- 
stored the  fortresses  which  had  been  erected  against  them  along  the 
frontier,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  CtesiphoUf  but  died  of  a  wound 
on  his  return.    The  soldiers  raised  the  Christian 

363-364.    Jovianus, 

to  the  throne.  He  ceded  the  greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Persians.  Christianity  reinstate  in  the  privileges  which  Con- 
stantine  had  granted.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Jauiama  the  legions 
raised 

364-375.    Valentinianus  I. 

to  the  throne.    He  appointed  as  co-regent  first  his  brother, 

364-378.    Valens, 

an  Arian,  who  governed  the  East  from  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards,  for  me  West,  his  son, 

367-383.    Gratianus, 

who,  upon  his  father's  death,  acknowledged  as  co-regent  for 
the  administration  of  the  West  his  f our^yea^K>ld  half-brother^ 

375-592.    Valentinian  H., 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers. 

375-    Beginning  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonio 
tribes  (p.  170). 

378.    After  the  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianople  in  battle  against  the 
West  Groths,  Gratianus  created  the  heathen 
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379-^96.    Theodofidus 

co-regent,  and  entrosted  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
East  Theodosins  became  a  Christian  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
flbiess,  fought  successfully  aeainst  the  West  Groths,  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  them  as  aUies  (^fiederati)  in  their  abodes  in  Mcesia  and 
Thrace.  Gratianus  fell  in  battle  against  the  imperator  proclaimed 
by  the  legions  in  Britain, 

383-388.    demens  Maximus, 

whom  Theodosius  recognized  as  co-recent  under  the  ccmdition 
tiiat  he  should  leave  Italy  in  the  hands  of  uie  young  VaUrUinian  II. 
In  387  Maxmus  drove  Valentxnian  from  Italy.  He  fled  to  Theodo- 
flins,  who,  returning  with  him,  captured  Clemens  Maximus  at  Aqui- 
leia,  and  executed  him. 
390.    Insurrection  in  Thessalonica,  cruelly  punished  by  Theodosius 

(7000  executions).    On  this  account  bishop  Ambrosius  of 
mian,  eight  months  later,  excluded  the  emperor  from  Christian  com- 
munion, until  he  had  done  penance. 
392.     After  the  murder  of  Valentinian  11.  by  ArbogasteSf  and  after 

the  new  imperator,  Eugenius,  whom  Arbogastes  set  up,  had 
994.     &llen  at  Aquileia  in  lutttle  with  Theodosius,  and  Arbogastes 

had  put  himself  to  death,  the  ^^hole  empire  was,  for  the  last 

time,  reunited  under 

884-385.    Theodosius. 

After  his  death  the  division  of  administration  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  section,  which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  became 
a  permanent  division  of  the  empire. 

885*-1453.  Aroadius  received  the  Eastern  empire,  also 
called  the  Byzantine  or  Ghreoian  empire.  Imperial 
vicar,  Rufinus.  Capital  Byzantium  or  Constantinople* 
The 

895-476*  Western  empire,  capital  BomSy  Ravenna  im- 
perial  residence  after  402,  under 

395-423.    Honorius. 

Guardian  and  chancellor,  the  Vandal  StUickOf  murdered  in  408 
by  command  of  Honorius  to  whom  he  had  been  defamed.  After 
the  death  of  Honorius  the  usurper 

424.  Joannes  reigned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  over- 
thrown with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  six- 
year-old 

425-455.    Valentinian  m. 

made  imperator,  the  government  being  conducted  at  first  by 
his  mother  Pladda,  sister  of  Honorius,  in  his  name.  Valen- 
tinian was  murdered  by 

455.    Petronius  Maximus, 

who  married  Eudoxia^  widow  of  Valentinian,  but  was  killed 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals  (p.  173). 
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The  ihione  was  nsniped  bj 

455^666.    AvituB 

who  was  soon  deposed  by  Redmlr,  a  mOitaTy  leader  of  the 
Gennan  mercenaries  in  the  Boman  army.  Recimir  placed  upon 
the  throne 

457-461.    Majorianus, 

whom  he  afterwards  deposed  in  favor  of 

461-465.    Libius  Severos, 

after  whose  deposition  (?) 
465-^7.    Recimir  conducted  the  government  without  the  pretenee 
of  an  imperial  figure-head  until  467  when  he  placed 

467-472.    Anthemius 

npon  the  throne,  who  was  snooeeded  by 

472.  Olybrius. 

Recimir  and  his  sovereign  dying  this  year,  the  Eaatem  comi 
interposed  and  placed 

473.  Qlycerius 

on  the  throne  of  the  West,  who  was  succeeded  by 

473-475.    Julius  Nepos, 

also  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  In  475 
OresteSf  a  leader  among  the  mercenaries,  placed  his  son 

475-476.    Romulus  Augustulus 

upon  the  throne,  who,  combining  in  his  name  that  of  Rmne's 
first  king  and  first  emperor,  became  the  last  of  the  imperial 
line  in  the  West,  being  deposed  by 

476.    Odovaker    (Odoaeer), 

military  leader  of  the  Hendi  and  RugU^  who  made  himself 

ruler  (not  king)  of  Italy,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Eastern 

emperor  Zeno  as  patricius  of  Rome  and  prefect  of  Italy 

(p.  173). 

§  4.    TEUTONS.    Aryan, 

Geography:  The  Teutonic  race  has  occupied  three  regions  in 
Europe. 

I.  G^ermany  comprises  Central  Europe,  the  slope  from  the  Alps 
N.  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  roughly  bounded  as  follows :  N.  German 
Ocean,  Baltic  ;  E.  a  vafi^e  line  indicated  by  the  Vistxday  and  the  Car-, 
pathian  Mts,:  S.  the  ^^ps;  W.  the  Rhine.  This  region  falls  into  three 
physical  divisions  :  1.  The  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  divided 
into  the  Swiss  Alps  on  the  W.  and  the  T^rolese  Alps  on  the  E.,  whose 
deep  valleys  fostered  the  rise  of  small  mdependent  communities  (p. 
245  ).  Mont  Blanc  (14,748  ft.),  Monte  Rosa,  Jungfrau,  etc.,  Lake 
Geneva,  Lake  Constance,  Lake  of  Lucerne  (  VierwaldsKUtesee)^  etc  2. 
A  broad  upland  extending  two  thirds  of  the  way  from*  the  Alps  to  the 
sea^  and  embracing  the  present  Wikrtembergi  Bav(ma»  Bohemkh  Sai^ 
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onif,  Saxon  duchies^  Hesse^  etc.  3.  A  low  plain  reaching  to  the  sea, 
aittl  including  the  present  Holland,  Hanover,  Prussia,  etc.  Modem 
Germany  comprises  2  and  3.  The  peninsula  of  Denmark  has  belonged, 
in  historic  times,  politically  to  Scandinavia  and  (rermany. 

Through  the  middle  of  Grermany  a  rane^  of  low  mountains  extends 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  from  the  Jura  in  Iranoe  to  the  Carpathians  in 
Hungary.  This  range,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hercyma  silva,  in- 
cludes the  ytira,  Vosges,  SchuHirztoald  (Black  Forest)  Taunus,  Thiiringer 
Wold,  Erz  Gebirge,  Riesen  Gebirge,  Sudetes,  and  forms  an  arc  whose 
convex  side  is  turned  toward  the  W.  and  N.  The  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube S.  of  this  range,  and  the  depression  on  its  northern  base  extend- 
ing from  the  Lahn  to  the  middle  Elbe  (the  old  commercial  route  be- 
tween Frankfort  o.  M.  and  Leipsic),  are  the  two  natural  roads  which 
give  the  East  access  to  western  Europe.  Other  mountain  groups  : 
Bohemian  Forest,  forming  the  S.E.  border  of  Bohemia,  Harz,  N.  of 
the  Frankfort  road.  Rivers  :  S.  the  Danube,  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea;  N.  the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  Neckar,  Main,  etc.,  Ems, 
Weser,  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  Grerman  Ocean  ;  Oder,  Vistula  flowing 
into  the  Baltic. 

The  Roman  provinces  Ragtia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  occu- 
pied the  Alps  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Germania 
superior  and  inferior  were  CroUic  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  To  Germany  proper,  which  was  never  a 
province  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  applied  iiie  name,  Germania 
magna. 

lL  Scandinavia,  the  great  peninsula  jutting  W.  and  S.  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  fafis  into  two  divisions  :  1.  A  rugged,  moun- 
tainous region  on  the  W.,  with  deeply  indented  coasts  (Norway). 
2.  On  the  £.  a  less  mountainous  region  with  numerous  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden).  The 
loathem  part  of  Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the 
name  Scandia,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  island. 

m.  The  British  lUes.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

fithnology:  I.  Accordii^  to  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Airans,  the  Teutonic  nugration  followed  the  Celtic  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Teutons,  or  Germans,  appear  to  have  taken 
the  northern  route  and  to  have  first  settled  alongthe  coast,  on  the 

C*  '  1,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau.  The  valley  of  the 
ube  and  Bohemia  were  early  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it 
was  onlycradually  that  these  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Ger- 
mans. Vrhetber  the  Teutons  entered  Germany  in  two  bands,  is  not 
dear  ;  ce^^tain  it  is  that  from  a  very  early  time  a  radical  difference 
has  existed  in  lang^ge  and  customs  amon^  the  Germans,  whereby 
thev  are  divided  into  High  Germans,  inhabitmg  the  inland  plateau, 
and  Low  Germans,  dwellii^  on  the  coast. 

Hie  Romans  divided  the  Germans  (Germaniy  either  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Suetfi  and  the  non-Suevi  (Csesar),  or  into  three  branches 
which  were  named  after  the  sons  of  **  Mannus,  the  son  of  the  earth-born 
god  Tuisco,'*  IstcBVones,  Ingcevones,  Herminones.    The  former  division 

^  The  oriicia  of  this  name  ii  doubtful.  See  the  disputed  passage  in  Taoituib 
GtrwMtma,  3. 
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is  thonght  to  correspond  to  that  of  High  (Suevi)  and  Low  Germans  ; 
the  laUer  answers  territorially  to  the  fusio|is  of  tribes  which  later 
formed  the  FranhSy  Saxons,  and  Thuringians,  Of  the  separate  tribes 
may  be  mentioned:  I.  Non-Suevi:  Istsevones,  Ubii,  Usipii^  Tenctem, 
Sugambri,  Marsi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  where  we  find  later 
the  Alamanni  and  Ripuarian  Franks;  IngsBYones,  Batavians,  Fri- 
sianSf  Saxons^  Chattel,  Cimbri,  along  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  II.  Suevi,  Chatti,  in  Hessen,  Cherusci  on 
the  Upper  Weser,  Hermunduri  in  Thurin^ia,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Danube  (these  three  were  included  under  the  Hemdnones),  Maro- 
omanni  in  Bohemia  (see  below),  Quadi  on  the  Danube,  Semnones,  the 
centre  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  loose  politick  organization 
of  the  Suevi,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  Langobardi,  RugU  in  the 
northeast  toward  the  Yistulsi,  Burgundiones  on  the  Oder,  Guttones 
(later  Groths)  extending  beyond  the  Vistula,  Vandali,  Alani  (?). 

In  Denmark  dwelt  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  until  the  fifth 
century  A.  d.,  when  a  large  part  of  these  tribes  migra4;ed  to  England, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  Danes  from  the  islancb  on  the  E. 

n.  Soandinavia  was  occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  (^Sitones},  from 
the  N.,  and  by  invading  Grermans  from  the  S.  at  an  unknown  time : 
Oautas  (Groths),  Sueones  (Swedes)  in  Sweden  ;  Northmen  in  Norway. 

III.  British  Isles.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  pantheistic 
nature  worship.  I.  Germans  :  Beyond  the  unsatisfactory  passages 
in  C»sar  (Bell.  Gall.  VI.  21)  and  Tacitus  (Germania  9, 10,  etc.),  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Germans  before  the 
introduction  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  Christianity  is  derived 
by  inference  from  later  sources,  or  from  the  younger  but  much  fuller 
mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Among  the  great  gods  (Ases)  of  the 
Grermans  were:  Woden  (Odin  in  the  north),  the  "all-father"; 
Donar  (Thor),  his  son,  at  once  the  storm-god,  and  the  god  of  ag^- 
culture  ;  Zio  or  Thin  (Tyr)  also  a  son  of  Woden,  god  of  war  ;  Pro 
(Freyr),  god  of  love ;  Paltar  (BaJdur),  god  of  justice  ;  Nerthus 
or  Hertha  (Frau  Bertha),  the  earth  ;  I^auwa  (Freya),  sister  of 
fto  ;  Friga  {Fria),  wife  of  Woden  ;  Helia  (Hel)  ^ddess  of  the 
lower  regions.  Below  the  Ases  were  the  Giants,  the  Nomes  or  fates, 
the  Walkyres  or  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  realm  of  lower 
mythology  the  Grcrman  imagination  was  remarkably  fertile.  Fairies, 
cobolds,  elves,  nixes,  abounded,  and  still  live  in  childrens'  tales,  and  the 
many  popular  fancies  which  the  modem  study  of  folk  lore  has  revealed. 

The  Gi«rmans  had  no  corporation  of  priests  like  that  of.  the  Druids, 
though  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  certain  divinities  stooSl  in  high 
honor.  Their  worship  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  formal  invocations, 
and  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  prisoners  being  often  immolated  to 
the  gods.  Woods  and  trees  were  held  in  special  reverence  and  often 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  worship  beneath  their  branches.  Cer- 
tain days  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  (Thiu'sdagQ,  Wednesday  (Woden'sdag),  Thursday  (Thor's- 
dag,  Donnerstag),  Friday  (Freya'sdag).    Some  of  the  customs  of 
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these  recmring  festivities  were  afterwards  impressed  into  the  service 
of  Christiaiiity.  Such  was  the  decoration  of  trees  with  flower- 
wreaths  and  candles,  now  a  part  of  Christmas  rites,^  and  such  the 
colored  eggs  in  a  '*  hare's  nest,"  now  an  Easter  custom,  but  originally 
an  offering  to  some  heathen  divinity.  Divinations  by  flight  of  birds, 
neigfaing  of  horses,  throwing  sticks,  etc. 

U.  Scandinavia  :  The  laith  of  the  northern  Teutons  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  heathen  religions,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
£iirope  to  yield  to  Christianity.  After  being  long  transmitted  by 
hearsay  the  northern  mythology  was  first  conmiitted  to  writing  in 
the  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  twelfth,  or  as  some  scholars  hold, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  poem  is  supplemented  by  the  com- 
mentary known  as  the  Younger  Edda,  written  by  Snorri  Sturluson 
(1178-1241). 

In  the  beginning  existed  the  All-Father.  In  chaos  (Ginvngagap) 
he  created  two  worlds,  Niflheimf  the  ice-world,  in  the  nortn,  and 
Muspdhem^  the  fire-world,  where  sat  Swrt  with  the  flaming,  sword, 
in  the  south.  Midway  of  the  two  their  opposing  influences  produced 
the  giant  Ymetf  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  evil  race  of  frost* 
giants  (Hrymihurses),  Ymer  was  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cow  Aud^ 
humbrOf  who  licked  the  ice-blocks  and  set  free  the  god  Bure,  to  whom 
a  giant's  daughter  bore  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  three 
ilew  Ymer,  in  the  delue;e  of  whose  blood  perished  all  the  frost-giants, 
save  two,  who  became  me  ancestors  of  a  new  i^e  of  frost-giants.  Of 
the  body  of  Tmer  the  gods  formed  the  universe,  the  earth,  the  sky  and 
the  stars.  Dwarfs  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  from  two  trees. 

The  universe  thus  formed  comprised  nine  worlds.  Of  these  the 
highest  was  Muspdheim,  in  whose  highest  part  was  Gimlef  the  abode 
of  ihe  blest.  Below  Muspelheim  was  Asaheim,  or  Godheim,  where 
dwelt  the  great  gods  (Asa)  in  their  capital,  Asgard,  with  its  lofty 
halls,  the  rairest  of  which  was  ValhdLj  the  hall  of  Odin.  Below 
Crodheim  was  Marmdheim,  or  Midgard,  the  earth,  a  disk  of  land  sur- 
roonded  by  the  ocean  and  held  together  by  the  MidgardserperU 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  its  tail  between  its  jaws. 
Across  the  ocean  was  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  whose  one 
purpose  was  the  annoyance  of  mankind,  on  which  account  they  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  man's  defenders,  the  goda  of  Grodheim.  Be- 
low the  earth  was  Helheim,  the  world  of  the  dead,  and,  lowest  of  all, 
Niflhem,  with  the  fountain  Hvergelmer.  Bifroust,  the  bridge  between 
Godheim  and  Mannaheim.  GjaUar-bridge  between  Hdheimy  Jotun-' 
hem  and  the  worlds  above. 

These  worlds  were,  in  the  fancy  of  the  north,  surrounded  and 
united  by  a  mighty  ash-tree,  YggdrasU,  with  three  roots  reaching  to 
Godhemj  Jotunhem,  and  Nidh^m, 

The  p«at  gods  were  Odin  and  his  sons :  Thor,  Vali,  HaimddU, 
Fidar,  Saldur,  Braga,  Tgr,  Hddur,  besides  AUer,  Forsete,  and  NjSrd, 

^  In  G«nnany  the  tree  is  simply  decorfCed,  the  presents  to  be  exchanged  are 
piled  around  the  support  of  the  tree  or  placed  on  an  adjacent  table.  Tne  ex" 
thanijie  of  gifts  was  not  a  part  of  the  old  German  custom,  but  is  perhaps  a  sur* 
VtvaTof  a  practice  observed  by  the  Romans  during  the  ScUwmaXia  (p.  85). 
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Freyr^  sea  gods,  and  Lake.  Of  the  fi;odde8se8  the  chief  were  Frigga^ 
wife  of  Odin,  Freyja,  goddess  of  love,  Saga^  goddess  of  histoij. 
Above  all  the  gods  were  the  Names,  or  t&tes.  Below  the  sods  were 
elves,  trolls,  witches,  etc.  Exploits  of  the  gods.  Especially  famous 
were  the  dealings  of  Thor  wiUi  the  eiants.  After  the  creation  fol- 
lowed a  golden  age  when  all  was  weS  in  Godheim,  but  after  a  time 
evil  crept  in  personified  as  Loke,  Death  of  Baldur,  killed  throu^^h 
the  contrivance  of  Loke  by  his  brother  Hddur  with  a  sprig  of  mist^- 
toe,  Friff^a  having  bound  all  other  created  things  not  to  hurt  Baldur. 
Loke*»  children  were  the  Fenris-^wolfy  chained  until  the  coming  of 
Ragnaroky  the  MidgardserperU,  and  Hel.  Binding  of  Loke.  Finally 
comes  the  end  of  the  world,  Ragnarok,  ike  TwSig^t  of  the  Grods. 
Battle  of  the  Asa-gods  with  the  Midgard-serpent,  Loke,  and  the 
Fenris-wolf ,  who  have  broken  their  chains.  The  good  and  the  bad 
alike  perish  in  the  combat.  Surt  consumes  Yggdram  and  the  whole 
world  in  flames.  Yidar,  Yale,  Hodur,  Baldur,  and  the  sons  of  Thor 
survive.    A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  are  created. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Northmen,  all  good  men  and  all  who 
died  in  battle  crossed  over  the  bridge  Bifroust  (the  rainbow)  to 
Yalhal,  where  they  spent  their  days  feastinfi^  and  fighting,  until 
Ragnarok  when  they  passed  to  Gimle,  CowarcEs  and  evu-doers  were 
punished  in  Helheimy  and  after  Ragnarok  in  Naostrand^ 

Civilization  :  It  is  probable  tluLt  the  Germans  had  not  completed 
the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  people,  when  they 
arrived  in  central  Europe.  They  were  certainly  m  a  low  stage  of 
civilization  when  they  became  known  to  the  Romans,  a  stage  not  un- 
like that  reached  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
Iroquois.  Cities  were  unknown  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  have  settled 
for  the  most  part  each  individual  apart,  each  tribe  separated  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  strip  of  mark-land.^  Orders  :  1.  Notles,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  gods,  but  were  entitled  to  no  political 
privileges  because  of  their  nobihty.  2.  Freemen,  that  is,  land-owners, 
men  TOrn  to  arms,  the  work  upon  whose  land  was  done  by  their 
bondmen;  out  of  tiiis  class  developed  later  the  lower  nobuit^.  3. 
Freedmen  (liti,  lassen),  or  half-freemen,  renters  bound  to  military 
service,  but  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  land,  from  the  popular 
assembly,  and  from  the  courts.  4.  Servants  or  bondmen,  m  ^rt 
serfs  bound  to  the  soil  (glebes  adscripti),  in  part  actual  slaves.  Tlie 
latter  two  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Custom  of  oomradeship  (gasindi  leudes),  out  of  which  the  feudal 
ssTBtem  developed  after  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  and 
the  division  of  land  among  the  faithful  {fiddes),  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  reSgion.  Feudal  superior  (suzerain).  Yas- 
sen,  vassals,  or  men ;  fief  (^feudum  or  heneficium),  held  on  tenure  of 
service,  distinct  from  aUodium,  propraty  in  fee  simple. 

^  The  relation  of  these  myths  to  Christianity,  the  extent  to  whidi  they  have 
been  influenced  by  acquaintance  with  the  Scnptores,  is  a  subject  of  active  in- 
Miry,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  definitely  determined.  See  Bugge, 
^nUtehung  der  I^drdischen  G(itter» 

2  Whoever  desires  to  become  involved  in  that  most  hopeless  of  all  historical 
Questions,  ttie  social  and  political  organization  of  the  ancient  Germans,  is  re* 
asrred  ta  Waita,  Verfcusungsguchkhtef  ir^re  references  will  be  found. 
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IDotoxy :  L  The  date  of  the  first  arrival  of  Teutons  in  Eorope  Is 
idioUy  anknown.  Pytheas  of  Maasalia,  who  visited  the  amber  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  about  350  b.  c,  met  with  Grerman  tribes.  From  that 
time  on  only  the  bare  introduction  of  the  word  Grermani  in  the  Roman 
annals  for  225  b.  c.  hints  at  any  knowledge  of  the  Teutons  until  the 
cioee  of  the  second  century  B.  c,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and 
TeuUmes  left  their  homes  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  (driven 
trom  them  by  a  flood?)  and,  after  humiliating  the  Roman  arms  in 
Gaul,  found  their  death  on  the  fields  of  Aquas  Sextiffi  and  Yercellss 
(102,  101,  B.  c^  p.  127).  The  terrors  of  the  invasion  died  away, 
but  the  Romans  did  nc^  come  again  into  contact  with  the  Grermans 
until  CsBsar's  invasion  of  Graul  brought  on  a  contest  with  the  Suevian 
prince  Ariavistus  which  ended  in  the  latter's  defeat  (58  b.  c).  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Grermans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Csesar's  two 
eneditions  across  the  Rhine  (58,  55,  p.  139). 

tinder  Augustus,  systematic  attempt  to  subjugate  Germania  magna. 
Conquest  of  Rastia  and  Noricum  by  Drusus  (15),  of  Parmonia  and 
Vmaelicia.  Expeditions  of  Drusus  from  the  Riune  :  1.  With  the 
fleet  on  the  Ems  (12)  ;  2.  Against  the  Cherusci  on  the  Weser,  foun- 
dation of  the  citadel  AUso  (11) ;  3.  Along  the  Main  to  the  Werra 
sod  EWe  (9).  Le^nd  of  the  "  white  woman.''  Death  of  Drusus. 
His  successor  Tibenus,  reduced  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe  to  submission  and  began  the  active  construction  of  fortresses 
sod  colonies.  The  folly  of  l^berius'  successor,  Varust  alienat;ed  Uie 
Germans  and  led  to  revolt.  Under  Arminius,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Cherusci,  three  Roman  lesions  were  annihilated  in  the  three  days' 
battle  in'the  Teutoburg  Forest  ^  (9  a.  d.  ?).  Augustus  gave  up  the 
hope  of  subjugating  the  Grermans,  and  later  emperors  did  not  revive  it. 
Expeditions  of  Gentuxmcus  in  revenge  for  the  Teutoburg  massacre,  14, 
1^  16.  Thenceforward  the  Romans  were  contented  with  maintain- 
ing their  borders  against  the  free  tribes,  and  with  colonizing  the 
land  south  of  the  Msun  and  the  Danube.  Line  of  fortifications  from 
Asckqffenburg,  on  the  Main,  to  Re^ensburg,  cm  the  Danube  (PfahU 
graben^  Teufelmnauer).  Along  this  Ime  Roman  soldiers  were  settled  on 
land  for  ihe  rent  oi  which  thev  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  bence 
yri  decumates.  Foundation  of  colonies  :  Curia  RaUorum  ^Chur)  in 
luetia ;  Juvenum  (Salsbur^^  in  Noricum ;  Vindobonum  (Vienna^  in 
Pannonia ;  Aiwiuta  Vinddtcorum  (Augsburg),  Castra  regina  (Re- 
gensbuTff)  in  Vmdelicia.  Active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ger- 
many. Germans  served  both  as  privates  and  as  officers  in  the  Roman 
anuy  (so  AfTtdrdus).    Traffic  in  amber. 

Of  the  internal  afiEairs  of  the  free  Grermans  we  are  but  scantily 
infonned.  In  the  first  century  B.  c.  a  portion  of  the  Hermunduriy  the 
Marcomannif  had  invaded  Bohemiaf  driven  out  the  Celtic  Boii  (who 
took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  gradually  exterminated  by 
the  Roman  arms)  and  established  a  state  which,  under  Marhoc^ 
(Maroboduus)y  grew  to  formidable  proportions.  Intended  expedv- 
tion  of  l^berius  against  Marbod  frustrated  by  the  Pannonian  revolt 
(8).  Feuds  between  the  Grerman  tribes  fostered  by  the  Romans. 
irminius  expelled  Marbod  from  his  kingdom,  but  was  himself  mur* 

1  The  locality  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
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dered  under  snspioioii  of  aiming  at  supreme  power.  The  Chenud^ 
Hermunduri  and  Bructeri  were  nearly  exterminated  in  internecine 
strife.  Reyolt  of  the  Batavians  under  Civilis  (p.  151).  War  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Marcomanni  (p.  154). 

In  process  of  time  a  change  came  oyer  the  political  organization  of 
the  Germans.  The  multitude  of  small  tribes  disappeared  and  we 
find  in  their  stead  a  smaller  number  of  more  extensiye  tribes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slays  began  to  press  upon  the  eastern  Grermans  and 
urge  them  westward.  Tne  Grermans  increased  in  power  and  popula- 
tion, and  became  better  and  better  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
political  intrigue  as  they  came  more  and  more  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Rome.  The  proyincial  armies  were  lareelj  German  ;  Geiv 
man  officers  rose  to  high  distinction  and  great  mfluence  in  Rome. 
So  Rome  grew  weaker  and  her  foes  stronger  until  at  last  the  im- 
pulse of  the  inyading  Huns  in  the  east  set  aU  the  tribes  in  motion. 

II.  Scandinavia:  Northern  annalists  present  an  historical  Odin, 
probably  no  less  mythical  than  Odin  the  god.  According  to  these 
tales  (which,  like  some  other  mythical  history,  may  haye  greater  his- 
torical yalue  than  the  present  credits  them  witii),  Odm  was  tiie 
leader  of  the  Asas  who  dwelt  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Attracted  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
driyen  from  his  kingdom  by  Pompeius.  He  conducted  tiie  Asas 
westward  to  Scandinayia  where  he  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  eaye  these  countries  to  his  sons  ;  Denmark  to  Skfold, 
Sweden  to  ingave,  Norway  to  Seeming,  Odm  ended  his  days  in 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Scandinayia  as  far  as  ascertained  l)e]on|;8  to  the 
next  period,  and  will  be  found  on  page  207. 

III.  BritLsh  Isles.  For  tiie  lustory  of  tiie  Teutonic  inyasion  oS. 
£ngland  see  p.  176. 

§  6.    SLAVS  AND  LITHUANIANS.    Aryan. 

These  closely  related  peoples  belong  to  the  northern  branch  of  tiie 
European  Aryans,  and  their  westward  migration  followed  that  of  the 
Teutons. 

The  Slavs  were  known  to  the  late  Roman  geographers  under  the 
name  VenedoR  (hence  Wends)  as  inhabiting  Qie  region  beyond  the 
Vistula,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  nomadic 
Sarmatians  who  inhabited  it,  interspersed  with  the  Slays,  frdm  whom 
they  differed  in  language  and  descent. 

In  the  fifth  centiuy  a.  d.  the  Slays  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Don. 
They  dwelt  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as  far  north  as  Noygorod  on  the 
Volga,  and  their  westernmost  limit  lay  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slays  began  to  extend  them- 
selyes  south  and  west,  a  moyement  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  their 
settlement  extended  east  to  Tyrol.  In  623  a.  d.  temporary  formation 
of  a  Slayic  monarchy  of  great  extent  under  Samo  in  oohemia,  ^ch 
endured  thirty-fiye  years.  The  conquests  of  the  Slays  came  to  an 
end  with  the  seyenth  century,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Russia,  were  gradually  formed.    ^ 
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Of  the  religion  of  tiie  Slays  little  is  known  with  certainty,  owing 
to  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  among  the  yarious  divisions  of  this 
wide-spread  people,  and  to  the  lack  of  trustworthy  authorities.  Among 
the  Slays  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  a  class  of  priests  and  built  temples, 
occur  the  names  SvatovU  or  SvarUovit,  god  of  light  or  of  the  air,  with 
a  temple  at  Arkona ;  Triglathy  the  three-headed  god,  worshipped  in 
Pomerania  (Stettin)  ;  Radigost,  Rugevit  or  Ranovit  (ia  Kugen), 
Jaravit,  all  gods  of  war  ;  Zcemehohy  "  the  black  god,"  an  evil  deity. 
The  Russians  worshipped  Khorsy  Volos,  or  Veles,  god  of  the  herds 
(St.  Blaise)  ;  Koupaloy  god  of  the  harvest ;  Jarylo,  ^)d  of  generation  ; 
Stribog^  god  of  the  winds  ;  Lcuia,  goddess  of  love  and  passion.  The 
gods  were  worshipped  by  offerings  of  fruit  and  animals,  seldom  by 
human  sacrifices. 

The  Slavs  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people.  All  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  district  were  kinsmen,  bearinep  a  common  name,  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  an  elected  elder,  and  holding  property  in  com- 
mon. A  union  of  such  districts  formed  a  tribe ;  a  union  of  tribes 
formed  a  people. 

Hie  Idthoanians  play  no  part  in  history  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  wider  sense  the  name  includes  ilie  Letts  and  the 
ancient  Prussians,  who  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  ^stui.  In  the 
nanower  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between 
the  Memel  and  ihe  Finnish  Esthonians. 
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IL  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TRIBES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN ^  (375-843). 

§  1.    MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PEOPLES. 

HabitationB  of  the  Ghermanio  tribes  in  the  fourth  century  a.  d. 

Alani,  whose  German  descent  is,  however,  not  certain,  on  the  lowei 
Volga ;  E€ut  Ocths  in  southern  Russia ;  West  Goths  in  Dacia  (eastern 
Hunsary,  Roumania);  Vandals  in  Pannonia  (southwestern  Hun£;ary); 
Suem  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria;  Burgundians  on  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as  their  capital  (compare  p.  164) ;  AlO' 
manni  (or  Alemanni)  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the  Alps, 
partly  along  the  Roman  boundary  wall  (agri  decumates) ;  Riptiarian 
Franks  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (capital  at  Cohnia  Agrip- 
pina);  Salic  Franks  on  the  mouths  of  the  Kmne  (in  Meergau,  "dis- 
trict on  the  sea,"  the  Meruwef  hence  Merowingians  ;)  ^  Saxons  from 
the  Elbe  almost  to>  the  Rhine  ;  Thuringians  south  of  the  Saxons ;  Lan- 
gobards  on  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  peoples  which  appear  in  the  so-called  migrations  of  the  peoples 
were  generally  heterogeneous  armed  bands  under  the  command  of  a 
leader  or  king  chosen  for  his  military  prowess  (Heerkonig), 

375.    Beginning  of  the  migration  of  the  Teatonio 
tribes. 

Period  of  migrations  and  invasions. 

The  Huns,  a  Mongolian  race,  crossed  the  Volga. 

The  Huns,  joined  by  the  Alani,  whom  they  had  defeated,  fell  upon 
the  East  Goths  (king  Ermanaric  or  Hermanricy  of  the  feunily 
of  the  Amali),  and,  m  union  with  these,  upon  the  West  Gk>ths. 

That  part  of  the  West  Gothic  race  which  had  remained  heaJthen 
took  refuge  in  the  Carpathians ;  the  Christians,*  and  those  who 

1  Assmann,  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters,  2d  edition,  by  B.  Meyer. 

s  According  to  other  scholars  the  name  was  a  patronymic 

*  A  Gothic  bishop  (Theophilus)  took  part  in  the  council  of  Nicsa  (325). 

"Wulflla  (Umias),  bishop  of^the  West  Goths  (348-331),  translator  of  the  Bible; 

cf.  Dahn,  Die  Kdnige  der  Ghtiiamn,  VI.  41. 
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ware  jnsfc  on  the  point  of  accepting  Ghiistiaxdty  (in  the  form 
of  Ananism),  were  allotted  habitations  in  Mcesia  by  the  em- 
peror Valens.  Disputes  with  the  Roman  officials  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  (Fridigemf  leader  of  the  West  Goths)  led 
to  war,  and  the  Goths  advanced,  ravaging  as  they  went. 

378.    Battle  of  Adrianople.  Yalens  defeated  and  slain.  His 

successor,  Theodosius,  made  peace  with  the  West  Goths,  who, 

for  pay  and  the  gift  of  a  dwelling-place,  were  to  protect  the 

frontiers  of  the  Koman  Empire  BsjiederatL 

Alaxio,  leader  of  the  West  Gows,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 

BaWti  (L  e.  **  bold  ")  enraged  at  not  receiving  pay  from  ArcaaiuSf  laid 

waste  Macedonia,  Blyria,  and  Greece  (3d5),  and  advanced  into  Pelo- 

Smiesus.  StUioho,  magister  utriusque  militice  of  the  Western  Empire 
.  161),  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  court.  Landing  with 
an  army  at  Corinth  he  surrounded  the  West  Goths,  but  allowed  them 
to  escape.  Alaric  went  to  Blyria,  and  compelled  die  court  at  Byzan- 
tium to  recognize  him  as  dux  in  lllyricum  orientale. 

401.  Alario's  first  invasion  of  Italy.  After  a  victory  at  Aquileia 
he  crossed  the  Po.  Stilicho  hastened  from  Rietia  to  meet 
him. 

402.  Drawn  battle  at  Pollentia.  Alaric  made  anotiier  attempt  to 
advance  southward,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  Illyna  by 
disease,  hunger,  and  desertion. 

401-406.  German  bands  under  Radagais  invaded  Italy,  but  were 
defeated  by  StUicho  at  FcesutcBf  and  annihilated  by  continued 
fighting  and  by  hunger. 

406-409.  Bands  of  VandaLi,  Buevi,  and  Alani  left  the  regions 
along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  sustained  great  loss  in 
contests  with  the  Franks,  and  finally  (409)  invaded  Spain. 

Poandation  of  Teutonio  monarohies  in  Roman  territory. 

The  Balian  Franks  gradually  occupied  northern  Gaul.    The 
Bnrgnndiana  settled  (406-413)  on  the  middle  Rhine  (Worms). 
406w    Stilicho  murdered  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Honorius 
(p.  161). 
Alario's  second  invasion  of  Italy.    He  besieged  Rome,  but  retired 
on  receipt  of  a  ransom.    The  court  at  Ravenna  refusing  to  grant 
Alaric's  request  that  the  Groths  should  be  assigned  lands  for  a  per- 
manent setuement  in  northern  Italy,  Alaric  again  advanced  upon 
Rome,  and  forced  tiie  senate  to  appoint  AUaluSj  prefect  of  the  city, 
emperor.     Alario  besieged  Hononus  in  Ravenna  without  success, 
(pOTelled  with  Attains,  whom  he  deposed,  and  advanced  for  the  third 
tune  upon  Rome. 

410-  Capture  and  ssLCk.  of  Borne  by  Alaric.  Alaric  went 
to  Lower  Italv  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily,  and 
thence  to  Afnca,  but  died  at  the  close  of  410,  at  Cosenza,  and 
was  buried  beneath  the  Busento. 

410-415.  Athaulf,  brother  of  Alaric's  wife,  led  the  West  Goths  to 
Ganly  though  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  with  Honorius 
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to  resist  the  Romans,  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the  provinoBy  or 
of  his  own  accord,  is  uncertain.  He  carried  with  him  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  the  Grothic  camp,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  Narbonne  (414).  The  proposed  treaty  with  the  imperial 
court  was  not,  however,  concluded.  Athaulf ,  hard  pressed  by  the  im- 
perial general  Constantius,  went  to  Spain,  conquered  Barcelona,  and 
was  miurdered  (415).     After  the  murder  of  his  successor,  SigriCf 

415-419.  Walja  became  king  of  the  West  Groths.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Honorius,  and  fought  for  Rome  against  Vandals, 
Alani,  and  SueyL  He  receiyed  a  grant  of  southern  Gaol  onder 
Roman  supremacy.     Way  a  was  Std  founder  of  the 

415-507.    West  Gtothio  (Visigothio)  kingdom  of  To- 

losa,  with  its  capital  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  soon  became 
independent.^ 
429.  Kmg  Oenserio  (Oeiseric)  conducted  the  Vandals  and  a  portion 
of  the  Alani  to  A&ica,  at  the  invitation,  as  the  story  goes,*  of  the 
Roman  governor  Banifacius.  The  latter  was  slandered  at  court 
by  AetiuSy  and  accused  of  treason,  but,  makins' his  peace  with 
Placidiay  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  £mperor  Vcden- 
tinian  III,,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  Genseric,  who^ 
after  a  short  peace  with  the  Romans  (435),  conquered  Car- 
thage (439). 

429-534.  Elingdoin  of  the  Vcmdals  in  Africa.  Capital, 
Carthage  (S.  AugusHnus,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  t430). 

440.  The  Vandals,  having  created  a  great  naval  power,  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  by  their  fleets. 

443.  The  BurgiindiaiiB  settled  on  the  upper  Rhdne  and  on  the 
Sadne  ;  Uie  Alamanni  extended  themselves  over  the  Roman 
province  of  Germania  superior  (hence  called  Alsace),  and 
also  occupied  a  part  of  Switzerland,  east  of  the  Burgundian 
territory. 

449.  The  Angles  and  Saxons,  long  known  as  pirates  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Grerman  Ocean,  and  having  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders  (litus  Saxonicum^,  were  called  in  by  the  Brii' 
ons,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain, 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  robber  tribes  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  and  Angles 
crossed  to  Britain  (according  to  tradition,  the  first  bands  were 
led  by  Henaist  and  Horsa)y  and  founded  in  the  course  of  time 
8  states:  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
Deira,  Bemicia,  The  last  two  were  later  united  to  form 
Norihumbria  (north  of  the  Humber);  hence  the  number  of 
states  was  then  7  (heptarchy). 
The  Britons   for  the  most  part  migrated  to  Wales,  and  to  Ar^ 

morica  in  Graul,  which  was  hence  called  Bretagne  (Brittany). 
For  the  details  of  the  settlements,  see  p.  176. 

1  Cf.  Dabn,  Die  Kdnige  der  Germanen,  Pt.  Y. 
3  This  is  denied  by  the  more  recent  authorities. 
*  See,  however,  p.  38. 
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45L  AttUa  (Etzel,  "Scourge  of  God")»  long  of  the  HmiB  (in  his 
train  armed  bands  oi  Germanic  peoples,  whom  he  had  sub- 
jected. East  GothSf  GepklcR,  etc.),  invaded  and  ravaged  GauL 
He  besieged  Orleans  in  vain.  * 

Battle  on  the  Catalaunian  fields  (near  Chalons-sur-Mame;  the 
battle-field  itself  was  at  Troyes).  Attila  defeated  by  Aetirui, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  small  district  around  Lutetia,  which 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  West 
Goths  (with  the  aid  of  auidliaries  from  the  Franks,  Burgundians, 
etc.).     Theodoric  /.,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  fell  in  the  battle. 

452.  Attila  went  to  Italy,  destroyed  Aquileia.  Venice  founded 
by  Italian  fugitives.  Borne  saved  by  Bishop  Leo  (?). 
After  the  death  of  Attila  (453)  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  fell  asunder. 

Not  only  the  German  tribes  which  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  became  free  (the  Gepidce  were  the  first  to  shake  on  the  voke); 
the  Slavic  peoples  also  regained  their  liberty.  During  the  following 
centuries  these  latter  tribes  extended  themselves  throughout  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Grermany. 

455.  Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian  m.,  by  Maximus, 
plundered  for  14  days  by  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  called  in 
by  Eudoxia,  widow  of  Valentinian. 
The  Vandals  controlled  the  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  fax 
as  Gyrene,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

476.  Odovedcar  (Odoacer),  leader  of  Herulian  and  other 
(xerman  bands  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  became  ruler  in 
Italy,  after  the  deposition  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West  (p.  162). 

There  was  no  conquest  of  the  western  empire  by  Odovakar,  but 
the  line  of  Bmperors  in  the  West  came  to  an  end  in  consequence 
of  domestic  revolution,  and  tiiereby  the  last  bond  was  broken  which  had 
united  the  provinces,  long  since  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  who, 
however,  had  usually  nominally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperator  or  Augustus  in  Ravenna, 

486.  Battle  of  Soissons.  The  Mcrowingian  (yhlodwig 
(Chlodowech,  Clovis,  481-511),  leader  of  the  Salic 
Franks,  defeated  the  Roman  governor  Syagrius,  the 
successor  of  Aetius. 


of  the  Franks  in  northern  (jraul.  Chlodwig 
by  cruelty  and  deceit  made  himself  sole  ruler  of  all 
the  Franks. 

496.  Victory  of  Ghlodwig  over  the  Alamanni  (not  at  Tolbiacum 
or  Zfilpich).^  Conversion  of  Chlodwig  and  the  Franks  to 
Catholio    Ghrlstianity.    Chlodwig  l^ptized  by  Remigius, 

I,  I.  53. 
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bish^  of  Rheims  QiUis  depone  coUa  Siganiber,  adora  quod 
incenaisH,  incende  quod  adoratti). 

493.  Theodorio  the  Ghreat  (493-526),  after  having  de- 
feated Odovakar,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  since 
489,  founded  the 

493-555.  Kingdom  of  the  East  Gk>th8  (Ostrogoths)  in 
Italy. 

Residence  RavennOf  at  times  Verona,  hence  in  the*hero  romances : 
Dietrich  von  Bern,     Cassiodorus,  historian.     Boethios  (de  con 
solaHone  phUosophiai),  and  Symmacbos,  executed  (525). 
500.  Chlodwig,  king  of  Uie  Franks,  attacked  the  Burpindians,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Gundobad,  the  uncle  of  his  wife  Chloiilde, 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  defeated  them  at  D^on^  and 
made  them  tributanr  to  the  Franks. 
507.  Chlodwig  defeated  the  West  Goths  at  Vooill^,  or  Vonlon,^ 
(m  the   Clam^  a  branch  of  the  Vienne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitie^ 

The  West  Groths,  assisted  by  the  East  Groths,  defeated  the  Franks 
at  ArUSf  and  maintained  their  control  of  Septimania  (the  coast  be- 
tween the  Rhdne  and  Fjrrenees). 

Theodoric  the  Great  united  a  part  of  southern  Granl  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Groths,  and  undertook  the  government  of  that  part 
which  the  West  Goths  retained,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  that  people,  as  the  guardian  of  their  kine,  his  eranoson  Ama- 
lario,  a  minor  (son  of  Aiaric  IL),  and  retained  it  till  his  death  (526), 
which  first  severed  the  connection  of  the  two  Gothic  kingdoms. 


607  (526)-711.  West  Gk)thio  (Visigothic)  Kingdom  in 
Spain,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo. 

526.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  daughter  AmaUuwUha  be- . 
came  regent  in  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  for  her  son  Atkalaric, 
The  latter  died  young  (534),  and  his  mother  associated  with 
herself  as  co-regent  her  cousin  Theoddhad  (^TheodcU),  who 
murdered  her,  thereby  causing 

535-555.  War  between  the  East  Goths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

533-534.  Belisarins,  general  of  Justinian,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (527^65),  destroyed  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa. 

Decay  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  after  the  death  of 

Genseric  (477).     Hilderic  deposed  by  Gelimer,  whom  fieli- 

sarins  captured. 
Brilliant  campaign  of  Belisarius  against  Vidges,  king  of  the 
640.    East  Goths,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  Gonstentinople. 

Belisarius,  after  he  had  declined  the  Italian  crown,  offered 

him  by  the  East  Goths,  was  dispatched  by  Justinian  against 

the  Persians. 
During  his  absence  the    East  Goths,  under  their  new  king 

Totwif  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy. 

1  Dahn,  Die  Kdnige  d*  Germ,  V.  109. 
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544-549.  Belisarins,  sent  again  to  Italy,  fought  with  varying  suo- 
cess,  but  with  increasmg  fame,  against  Totila.  He  recaptured 
Rome.  After  Belisarius  had  been  again  recalled,  Rome  was  a 
second  tune  taken  by  Totila. 

552.  Naraes,  the  successor  of  Belisarius,  defeated  Totila  at  Taginas 

or  Busta  Gcdhrum,    Totila  fell  on  the  field. 

553.  The  last  king  of  the  East  Goths,  TejOf  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Mons  lactarius  (near  Vesuvius). 
555.  Naraes  destroyed  the  kingdom  of   the  East  Groths.     Ez- 
arohate; 

568-774.  Kingdom  of  the  Laugobards  (Lombards)  in 
Italy.  Alboin. 

Alboin,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars  (on  the  lower  Danube),  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidcs  and  married  Rosamunda^  the 
dauffhter  of  the  king  of  the  Gepid».  At  the  head  of  his  LancK)- 
bar&,  with  the  aid  of  Saxons  and  Slavs,  he  conquered  Italy  as  mr 
south  as  the  Tiber.  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Laugobards, 
Pavia  (Papia).  The  Luigobards  conquered  almost  the  entire  Ex- 
archate of  the  Byzantines,  who  retained  only  Venice,  Ravenna^  Naples, 
«od  Calabria.  Rome  (ducatus  Rcmce)  became  gradually  indepen- 
dmit  onder  its  bishops.  \Patrim(mium  Petri,) 

After  Alboin  had  been  murdered  by  Rosamund,  because,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  attempted,  during  a  carouse,  to  force  her  to  drink 
frmn  het  fatiier's  skull,  his  successor  Cleph  pushed  his  conquests  to 
lower  Italy,  where  independent  Langobardian  duchies,  like  Bene- 
▼entnm,  were  establishea.  After  an  interregnum  of  ten  years  his 
■on  Anthaxi  was  recognized  as  king.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  Theodelinde,  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  conversion  of  the  Laugo- 
bards to  Christianity  was  begun. 

Among  the  successors  of  Authari  the  following  deserve  mention : 
Rothari,  in  whose  reign  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  the  Lanfi;obards 
appeared  (644)  ;  Grimoald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  violently 
usurped  the  throne  and  completed  the  conversion  of  the  Laugobards  ; 
Xdu^rand  (717-744),  who  made  further  additions  to  the  code  of 
the  Langobafds;  and  Aiatulf  (750-756),  whose  attempt  to  conquer 
Rome  was  frustrated  by  Pipin,  king  of  the  Pranks  (p.  184). 

£85.  Eongdom  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain  united  with  that  of  the  West 
GU>ths,  who,  like  all  the  barbarians  that  had  adopted  Arianism, 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (587). 

600-6O4.  Gkegory  L  (the  Great),  bishop  of  Rome.  Beginning  of 
the  Papacy  (P^pfty  nidnrar,  i.  e.  father,  formerly  the  title  of 
every  Christian  oishop,  soon  applied  exclusively  to  the  succes- 
sor of  St,  Peter). 
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§  2.    TEUTONIC  KINGDOMS  IN  BRITAIN. 

From  the  first  invaaions  to  the  supremaroy  of  Ecgberht 

449  (?)-828. 

Roman  Britain. 

Folitioal  divisions:  1.  Britannia  prima,  S.  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn  (Cantii,  Regni,  Belgse,  Atrohates,  Durotriges,  Damnoiiii). 
2.  Britannia  secunda,  Wales  (Silures,  Demetse,  Ordovices).  3.  Flam 
C(Bsariensis,  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Humber  (Trinobantes, 
Caytieuchlani,  Iceni,  Dobuni,  Coritavi,  Comavii).  4.  maxitna  CoBsa- 
riensis,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne  (Parisii,  Brigantes).  5. 
VcUentia,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth  (Otedeni,  Gradeui,  Selgove, 
Novantse). 

Fortifications  :  In  the  N.  wall  of  Agriccla  (81)  or  Lollios  IJibi- 
cus,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  wsdl  of  Hadrian  (122) 
between  the  Solway  Frith  and  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast  near  l^ew- 
castle-on-Tyne  (replaced  in  the  third  century  by  the  wall  of  Severus). 
In  the  S.  the  strongholds  Burgh  Castle,  Reculver,  Richborough,  Lym- 
ne,  Pevensey,  along  the  Saxon  shore.     (Conipare  the  Cinque  Parts,) 

Towns:  Camulodunnm  (Colchester),  Ulevum  (Gloucester),  Lith 
dum  (Lincoln),  Deva  (Chester),  Ebnraonm  (York),  Iiondinium 
(London). 

Roads  :  Waiting  Street  from  Kent  to  the  Forth,  Hemdn  Street  from 
Sussex  coast  to  Humber,  Foss  Way  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  Ihenild  * 
Street  from  Caistor  to  Dorchester.^ 

The  Teutonic  Invaders. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  lemons  (about  410)  the  Brit- 
ons suflPered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  (Irish)  on  the 
W.  and  the  Picts  (Gaels)  on  the  N.,  which  they  resisted  unaided  for 
several  decades.  About  the  middle  of  the  fiftii  centurjr  the  Britons 
were  overwhelmed  from  another  quarter.  Bands  of  Low  Germans 
from  the  coast  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  whose  piratical  expedi- 
tions had  long  been  the  terror  of  southeastern  Britam,  began  to  set- 
tle in  the  island  and  conquer  themselves  homes  and  kingdoms.  That 
they  came  at  first  to  aid  the  Britons  against  their  other  foes  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  little  faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  the  story  of 
Vorti§em  and  Rowena. 

The  invaders  came  principally  from  three  Teutonic  tribes  :  Jutefl* 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Denmark  (Jutland)  ;  Angles  or  Bn- 
gle  from  modem  Schleswig,  south  of  the  Jutes;  Saxons,  a  more  nu- 
merous people,  living  south  of  ScJdestoig  along  the  Elbe  and  westward 
on  the  coast  Of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  only  a  portion  emigrated;  the 
Angles  seem  to  have  gone  en  masse. 

Religion  :  The  new  settlers  were  pagans,  sharing  the  faith  of  the 

1  Green.  The  more  usual  but  incorrect  routes  assigned  these  roads  are: 
Watlinq,  Kent  to  Cardigan  Bay;  Hermin,  St.  Davids  to  Southampton;  /'on, 
Cornwall  to  Lincoln;  Ikenild,  St.  Davids  to  TjTiemouth.  See  Boartb,  Roman 
Britain,  p.  116. 
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eontiiieiital  (jrermans  (p.  164).  Each  man  was  priest  in  his  household, 
and  pditical  rulers  exercised  also  priestly  functions  for  the  regions 
under  their  control. 

Civilization  :  The  invaders  were  rude  warriors,  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  but  fond  of  the  hunt  and  still  more  fond  of  war.  They  settled 
in  villages,  the  dwellers  in  each  village  being  kinsmen,  who  often  gave 
their  family  name  to  the  place  of  their  ^[K)de.  In  each  village  all 
were  united  by  a  bond  of  mutual  protection  and  responsibility.  Around 
the  house-lots  and  gardeur-plots,  which  were  for  the  most  part  practi- 
cally private  property,  extended  the  common  land,  the  "  mark,"  com- 
prising tilled  land,  pasture  and  woodland,  which  also  served  to  isolate 
one  vuUtge  from  another.  Th*e  people  were  divided  into  four  orders; 
athely  nobles  ;  oeorl,  free  landowner  ;  lasts,  tenants  owingservice 
to  their  landlords  ;  slaves,  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  Whether 
either  of  the  invading  tribes  were  under  kings  at  home  is  unknown  ; 
tiieir  leaders  during  the  invasion  were  war-chiefs,  ealdormen,  whose 
power  was  frequently  prolonged  and  concentrated  by  the  military  ne- 
cessities of  their  new  conditions,  until  it  became  royal  and  they  took 
the  title  of  king.  Each  village  had  its  governor  and  its  council,  the 
latter  composed  of  all  freemen  in  the  village  ;  each  aggregate  of  vil- 
lages (the  hundred)  had  its  governor  and  council ;  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  which  made  up  the  tribe  had  its  king  and  its  great  council 
(loiton),  which  elected  the  king,  jgenerally  out  of  some  one  noble  fam^ 
uv,  and  was  consulted  by  him.  The  witan  was  in  theory  composed  of 
ail  freemen  in  the  tribe,  but  it  soon  became  practically  limited  to  the 
more  wealthv  and  powerful  among  them.  Each  ealdorman,  perhaps 
every  man  of  note,  had  a  personal  following  of  companions  (thegns), 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service  and  were  supported  by 
him.  The  development  of  monarchy  caused  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  this  institution.  Powerful  men  were  proud  to  be  thegns  of 
the  king,  and  thus  the  number  and  power  of  the  king's  military  house- 
hold constantly  increased. 

Jutes  (Kent). 

449  (?).^  Landing  of  the  chiefs  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  Thanet 
(then  an  i^md).  Gradual  conquest  of  the  country  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Andredsvoeald  (p.  36).  East  and  West 
Kent. 

South  Saxons  (Sussex), 

(77.  ^Ue,  a  Saxtm  ealderman,  with  his  sons  Cymen^  Wlendng,  and 
Cissa^  landed  at  Cissanceaster  and  conquered  the  region  S.  of 
tiie  Andredsweald. 

491.  Storm  of  Anderida.    Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

1  The  date  is  variouRlr  given,  but  449  is  the  year  most  commonly  accepted. 
I  liare  followed  throoficlioat  the  conservative  scholars.  The  ultra-skepticism 
which  woold  limit  our  knowledge  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  in  Britain  to 
what  can  be  goeased  from  the  condition  of  thin^  there  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
eeoturies  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  hypercriticism.  • 

12 
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Wast  Saxons  (Wessex). 

A  more  important  settiement  was  that  begun  by  the  Sazonn^ 

under  the  ealdormen 
495.  Cerdio  and  Cynrio,  on  the  southern  coast,  W.  of  the  Andreds- 

weald.    The  formation  of  the  country  directed  their  line  of 

extension  W.  and  N.,  thns  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the 

great  body  of  western  Cymry. 
517.  Cerdic  and  Cynric  assumed  the  royal  title. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Saxon  advance  was  so  sternly  checked  that  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  resumed.  Battle  of  Mons  Badonicua  (520).  The  Cym- 
ric traditions  of  Arthur,^  king  of  the  SilureSf  to  whom  this  repulse 
of  the  pagan  invaders  is  attributed,  are  probably  founded  in  truth. 

Cynric  (534-556)  conquered  modem  Berkshire.  CeaixrUn  (556- 
591  [3])  raised  Wessex  to  such  power  that  later  years  entitled  him 
the  second  Bretwcdda  of  Britain  (the  first  being  ^ile).  The  meaning 
of  this  title  is  not  clear.    By  the 

577.  Battle  of  Deorham  Ceawlin  extended  his  power  to  the  Seyem 
and  separated  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  {Devramt}  from  those 
of  West  Wales. 

Bast  Bazons  (Essex). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  Saxons  settled  north  of 
the  Thames.  Sack  of  Camiulodunum,  Establishment  of  a  small 
kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  which  then  reached  to 
the  Wash  (Ercenwin,  527  ?). 

Middle  Bazona  (Middlesex). 

A  small  division  of  the  East  Saxons,  dwelling  about  London. 

East  Angles  (East  Anglid). 

While  the  East  Saxons  were  making  their  settlements.  Angles  were 
occupying  the  region  to  the  N.,  between  the  sea,  the  great  fens  about 
the  Wash  (Uffa,  575  ?),  and  the  forest.     Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

North  Angles  (Northumbria). 

Deira.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  settlements  of  Angles  north  of 
the  Humber.     Conquest  of  central  Yorkshire. 

Bemicia.  At  the  same  time  other  Angles  were  settling  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  where  they  may  have  found  a  Jntish  colony  already 

547.  established.  Under  Ida,  "  the  flame  bearer,"  as  the  Cymry 
called  him,  the  Angles  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Esk.' 
Bemicia  thus  comprised  the  Lowlands  of  Scothmd,  a  region 
which  still  contains  the  purest  type  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors of  Britain.    Saxon  and  Gad.. 

^  The  northern  Cymry  seem  also  to  have  had  traditions  of  an  Arthur.  Later 
fngitives  to  Bretagne  carried  the  memory  of  Arthur  with  them;  there  his 
name  was  connected  with  the  French  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  woven 
into  the  romances  which  make  up  the  Arthurian  cycle. 

3  The  stubborn  resistance  of  tae  Cymry  here  as*  well  as  in  the  south  has  beei 
attributed  to  Arthur. 
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Middle  Angles  (Merda). 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  scattered  bands  of  Angles  occupied  the 

5 resent  counties  of  Lincolriy  Nottinghamf  Leicester^  Wanoick,  and 
Northampton,  The  small  langdoms  and  lordships  thus  founded 
(^Lindesfaras,  Gainas,  Magesostas,  Hwiccas)  were  at  a  later  time 
united  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Meroia  (Cridda,  682  ?). 

Thus  Britain  south  of  the  Firth  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century  was  divided  between  Cymry  and  Teutons  by  a  lipe 
drawn  nearly  JN.  and  S.  midway  of  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Teuton 
and  Celt,  pagan  and  Christian,  faced  one  another  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  conquest  was  thorough. 
Not  that  the  Cymry  were  exterminated  ;  many  remained  within  the 
Saxon  lines,  and  traces  of  Celtic,  and  of  still  older  blood,  are  not  in- 
frequent in  the  most  Teutonic  parts  of  England  to-day.  Though 
the  subjugated  Cymry,  however,  might  retam  their  Celtic  blood,  in 
all  else  they  were  soon  assimilated  with  the  conquerors.  Temporary 
halt  in  the  work  of  conquest. 

Wars  of  the  invaders  among  themselves. 

588.  Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  by  the  enforced  union 

of  Bemicia  and  Deira  under  iEthelric,  king  of  Bemicia. 
G90-616.   Supremacy  of  iEltbelbert,  king  of  Kent,  afterwards  called 

the  third  BretwaldcLy  over  Essex,  East  AngUa,  Middle  Britain. 

EOus  wife  was  the  Catholic  Christian  princess  Bertha^  daughter 

of  Chariberty  king  of  the  Franks. 
697.  Arrival  of  Augustine,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

Conversion  of  Kent.  Quarrel  between  the  British  church  and 
Augustine  (date  of  Easter,  form  of  the  tonsure).  Conversion  of 
theEast  Saxons.  Laws  of  ^thelbert.  An  attempt  to  convert  the 
East  Angles  led  to  the  revolt  and 

About  610-617.    Supremacy  of  Raedwald,  of  East  Anglia,  over 
Middle  Britam.     He  was  afterwards  called  the  fourth  Bret" 
walda.     In  the  N.  JEtltielfrUh  of  Northumbria  defeated  the  Cymry  of 
Strathclyde  in  the  great 

607.  Battle  of  Chester,  and  extended  his  realm  to  the  sea,  cutting 
o£F  Strathclyde  from  Wales,  as  Wales  had  been  severed  from 
Cornwall  by  the  battle  of  Deorham  (p.  178).  ^thelfrith  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Idle  by  RcedtocUd,  who  had  taken  up  the 
claims  of  Eadtoine,  sou  of  JElla^  formerly  king  of  Deira.  , 

617-633.  Supremacy  of  EadvHne  of  Northumbria,  called  the 
fifth  bretwdlda.  His  overlordship  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  smce,  after  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  (626),  it  included  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Kent.  Conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  (627).  Revolt  of  the  Mercians  under 
Penda  (627-655),  who,  in  alliance  with  CadioaUon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Eadwme  in  the  battle  of  Heathfield  (633).  Death  of  Ead- 
wme, 

633-655.    Supremacy  of  Penda  of  Meroia  over  Middle  Britain, 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia. 
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635.  Defeat  of  CadwaUon  by  Oswald  of  Bemicia,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hevenfeld,    Conquest  of  Deiia. 

635-642.  Supremacy  of  Oswald  of  Northumbria,  afterwards 
called  the  sixth  BretwakUif  over  Wessex,  Sussex^  Essex,  KenL 
Conversion  of  Northumbria  (where  many  people  had  relapsed  into 
paganism)  by  Irish  (not  Roman)  missionaries.  Conversion  of  We»^ 
sex.  In  the  contest  over  £ast  Ajiglia  Oswald  was  defeated  by  Penda^ 
and  slain  in  the 

642.  Battle  of  the  Bffaaerfeld.    Penda's  sovereignty  extended  over 
'         WesseXf  East  AngUa,  Deira, 

655.  Battle  of  the  "Winweed.  Penda  defeated  by  Oswiu^  brother  of 
Oswald,  and  his  successor  in  Bemicia,  and  slain. 

655-659.  Supremacy  of  Oswiu  of  Northumbria,  called  the  sev- 
enth Bretwalda,  over  all  Teutonio  Britain  except  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

659.  Revolt  of  Mercia  under  Wtdfhere.    Henceforward  the  kings  fl( 
Northumbria  were  sovereigns  of  merely  local  power. 
Rivalry  between  the  Irish  missionaries  and  Rome.    A  council  cOim 

vened  by  Oswiu,  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.    Theodore  of  Tarsus, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  (609),  undertook  the  organization  of  the 

English  church. 

688-736.  Ine,  king  of  Weaaez.     Conquest  of  Kent  (694).    Wars 

with  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (710).    Lawa  of  Ine,  tiie  oldest 

West  Saxon  code.     Abdication  of  Ine  (726). 

Willibrod,  missionary   to  the  Frisians.     Boniface  (Winfrith), 

apostle  of  the  Grermans.     Wilfrith,  bishop  of  York.    Cutbbert, 

of  Lindisfame.     Benedict  Biacop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth.     Csed- 

mon.    Baeda  (672-735) ;  Historia  eccUsiastica  gentis  Anglorum, 

733-752.   Supremacy  of  .ffithelbald  of  Mercia  over  all  finglaod 

S.  of  the  Humber. 
752.  Battle  of  Burford  (Oxfordshire).     Defeat  of   ^thelbald  of 

Mercia  by  the  West  Saxon,  Cuthred. 

Henceforward  Tentonic  Britain  remained  divided  between 
the  three  great  kingdoms,  Northumbria,  Wessex,  Merda. 

756.  Strathdyde  subjected  to  Northumbria  by  Eadberht. 

755t794.   Offa,  king  of  Mercicu  « 

Conquest  of  Oxfordshire  from  Wessex  (777  ?).  Conquest  of  the 
Welsb  kingdom  of  Powys,  W.  of  the  Severn.  Offals  Dyke  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Wye  to  tlukt  of  the  Dee,  Friendship  between  Offa  and 
Charles  the  Great,    Lawa  of  Offa. 

789.  First  recorded  landing  of  Northmen  in  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire. 

802-837.  Ecgberht,  king  of  Wessex,  being  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Beorhtric  after  thirteen  years'  exile  spent  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks.  Cornwall  made  tnbutary.  Defeat  of 
Beomimdfoi  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of  EUandune  (825).  Sub- 
mission of  all  England  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Essex 
Ecgberht  overlord  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  (828).  Submis- 
sion of  Wales  (828). 
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All  England  south  of  the  Forth,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Strathclyde,  united  under  Eogberht. 

634.  The  Northmen  ravaged  Sheppey,    Ecgberht  defeated  by  the 

Danes. 
836.  Bftttle  of.  Hengestesdon.    Victory  of  Ecgberht  over  Welsh 
and  Danes.    Death  of  Ecgberht  (837).  {Seep,  2us.) 

§  3.    THE   KINGDOM   OF  THE  FRANKS   UNDER  THE   MEROWIN- 

GIANS.  (Seep.l7S,) 

511.  ^  After  the  death  of  Chlodwig  the  first  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks.    According  to  this  division,  which  was  not 
strictly  territorial,  tiie  four  sons  of  Chlodwig,    Theoderic  I. 
(ITuerry,    611-.533).    Chlodomer  (Chlodomir,  511-524),  ChU- 
•  daert  /.  (611-^558),  Chlotar  L  (Clotaire,  511-^1)  ruled  the 
kingdom  irom  the  four  court-camps  of  MetZj  OrUans^  Paris 
and  Soissons. 
G30S32.    The  kingdom  of  the  ThniingiaiiB  conquered  by  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers  (Theoderic).     The  two  younger  brothers  sub- 
jugated the  Burgundians. 
The  northern  part  of  Thuringia,  as  far  south  as  the  Unstrut,  fell  t(y 
the  Saxons f  the  allies  of  the  Franks  in  the  war.     The  southern  part 
(to  the  Danube)  became  Frankish  territoiy,  but  the  name  of  Franco^ 
ma  was  given  to  ihe  region  south  of  the  Thuringian  forest;  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Unstrut,  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  Saale  con- 
tinned  to  be  called  Thuringia. 

Acquisition  of  Provence  (536)  and  the  supremacy  over  Swabia  and 
Bavana  on  the  fall  of  the  ^gdom  of  the  East  Grotns. 
558-561.    The  whole  Frankish  kingdom  again  united  under  Chlo- 
tar I.,  who  outlived  his  three  brothers.     After  his  death 
661.  A  second  division  of  the  kingdom  among  the   grandsons  of 
Chlodwig,  Guntram  (561-593\  Charibert  L  (561^567),  Sigir- 
bert  L  (561-575\  and  ChUperic  I.  (561-584),  into  four^  later 
(567)  into  three  parts  :  Anstrasia,  with  the  capital  at  Rheims, 
and  a  population  chiefly  German  ;  Neustria,  with  the  capital 
at  Soissons  ;  Burgundy,  with  Orleans  as  capital ;  in  both  of 
which  later  divisions  the  mass  of  the  population  was  Romano- 
Celtic  or  Romance.^ 
Family  divisions  and  wars  fuU  of  horrors.    Feud  of  Brunhilde 
(Brunichildis)  of  Anstrasia,  a  daughter  of  Athanagild,  kmg  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  Fredegunde  (Fredegundis)  of  Neustria  (f  597),  slave, 
and  afterwards  wife,  of  Chilperic  1. 

613.  Second  onion  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under 
Chlotar  II.  of  Neustria,  great-grandson  of  Chlodwig. 
Brunhilde  captured,  tortured,  and  dragged  to  death  by  a 
wild  horse. 

Origin  of  the  power  of  the  majores  domus  (Hausmeier,  mayors  of 

^  Charibert  received  the  territory  around  Paris,  but  after  his  early  death  this 
wa«  equally  divided  among  his  brothers,  and  the  triple  division  alone  was  hence« 
forth  of  importance.    [Trans.] 
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the  palace),  who  were  at  first  superintendents  of  the  TGysl  honsehold, 
lifterwards  leaders  of  the  feudal  retainers  (leudes).  The  race  of  the 
Pipina  (afterwards  called  Carolingians),  of  pure  German  bhod,^  ac- 
quired an  hereditary  claim  to  the  oMce  of  major  domus,  in  Austraaia 
first,  and  af  terv/ards  in  Neustria. 

622-678.     Third  division  of  ike  kingdom  of  the  Franks  (interrupted, 
however,  by  several  temporary  unions)  into  the  t^v'O  parts  into 
which  it  had  meanwhile  separated : 

1.  Austrasia  (principally  Grerman),  separated  by  the  Schelde 
from  2.  NeuBtria  ?Romance,  northern  France  to  the  Loire,  nol^  reck- 
oning Bretagne  whicn  was  independent)  and  Burgundy,  llie  duchies 
of  Aquitania  and  Vasconia  TGuyenne  and  Grascogne),  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost  independent.  (Seep.  18S.) 

§  4.    MOHAMMED   (MAHOMET)  AND  THE  CALIPHATE. 
622.     Mohammed's  flight  (Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

16  July.  Mohammed  (i.  e.  he  who  is  greatly  praised),  bom  at  Mecca, 
571,  of  the  family  of  Hashem,  a  merchant,  husband  of  the 
Hfcalthy  Chadija,  acquainted  from  his  journeys  with  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions,  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  amon?  the  tribe  of 
the  Koreishites.  Islam  (i.  e.  a  submission  to  the  will  oi  Grod  conse- 
quent on  belief).  One  God  (Allah)  and  Mohammed  his  prophet. 
Moslems  (the  believers).  Victories  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia  (629)  ; 
preparation  for  conquests  in  Syria.  Mohammed  died  632. 
Caliphs  (i.  e.  successors)  : 

632-634.  Ahu-behr,  father-in-law  of  the  prophet.  Collection  of  the 
Koran  (Qiiran),  later  enlarged  by  the  transcription  of  an  oral 
tradition,  the  Soona,  Separation  of  the  believers  into  Soonees, 
who  recognized  this  addition,  and  Sheeah,  who  rejected  it,  and 
regarded  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  his  only  rijght- 
f  ul  successor.    Wars  with  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Persians. 

634-644.  Omar,  founder  of  the  Arabian  supremacy  in  the  East. 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenin  ("  Prince  of  the 
faithful"),  which  was  afterwards  borne  by  all  the  cali^. 
Conquest  of  Syria  (Damascus  635),  Palestine,  Phcenicia.  De- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  Sassanidoi  (the  New  Persians) 
by  the  battle  of  Nehavend  (641).  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Omar's  general  Amroo,    Capture  of  Alexandria. 

644-656.  Othmann  (Osman).  Conquest  of  northern  Africa.  Cap- 
ture of  Rhodes.    Murder  of  Othman  during  an  insurrection. 

656-661.  All,  husband  of  Fatima,  Mohammed's  daughter,  not  um- 
versally  recognized.  Muawwiyah  proclaims  himself  caliph  in 
Syria.  After  bloody  civil  wars  and  after  the  murder  of  Ali, 
the  Sooneite 

661-750.     Ommiads  obtained  the  caliphate. 

661-680.  MuavDwiyah  /.,  great-grandson  of  Omeyyah.  He  trans- 
ferred the  residence  of  the  caliphs  from  Medma  to  DamascuSi. 

1  Bonnell,  Die  Anfange  dei  Karolingiscken  Hauteif  1866< 
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The  caliphate  was  made  hereditary. 
JJx>iit  700  the  govemor  Miisa  completed  the  conquest  of  Byzantine 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Berbers,  who  ac- 
cepted Islam,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Punic,  Greek, 
and  Bioman  descent,  became  amal|;amated  with  the  Arabians 
under  the  name  of  Moors.  Tank,^  one  of  Musa^s  generals, 
crossed  from  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  and  in  the 

TIL  Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (plains  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir) destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

From  this  time  on  there  coexisted  in  Spain:  1.  the  province  of  the 
caliphate,  which  became,  at  a  later  date  (756),  the  separate  caliphate 
of  Cordova;  2.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Astuna,  founded  by  PelagiuSy 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 

The  Arabians  penetrated  the  passes  in  the  country  of  the  Basques 
and  invaded  GauL    Here  a  limit  was  set  to  their  conquests  by  the 

732.  Battle  between  Touxb  and  FoitierB,  where  they  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel.  « 

Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiads  the  caliphate  reached  its  greatest 
extent,  embracing  southwestern  Asia  from  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  and 
ihe  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus,  the  entire  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
France  the  county  of  Narhona,  besides  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the 
Balearic  Isles. 

In  the  caliphate  declining  vigor;  constant  wars  with  the  followers 
of  Ali.  Ahvl  Abbas,  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  of  the  prophet,  over- 
threw the  last  Ommiad  caliph,  Merioan  II, 

750-1258.  Hule  of  the  Abbasides.  Residence  at  Bagdad. 
Treacherous  murder  of  all  the  Ommiad  princes  (90). 
One  only, 

Abd-er-Rahman,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  founded  there  the 
756.      caliphate  of  Cordova.  {See  p.  209,) 

§».  KINGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDER  THE  CAROLINGIANS. 

(Seep.  182,) 

687.  Kpin  of  Heristal,  major  domus  (mayor  of  the  palace) 
of  Australia,  became  by  the  victory  of  Testri  (not  far  from 
St.  Quentin)  over  the  major  domus  of  Soissons  (Neustria)  sole 
major  domus  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  called 
himself  in  future  dux  et  princeps  Francorum, 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  defeated  by  the  Arabian  invaders, 
sought  help  from  Charles,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  major 
domus  Pipin  of  Heristal. 

732.     Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.     Victory  of 

1  From  him  comes  the  name  Gibel  or  JebeUal-Tarih  ( Gibraltar^  1.  e.  moun- 
tain of  Tarik,  near  which  he  landed.  It  would  appear  that  the  story  of  Tarik's 
having  been  summoned  by  the  Visigothic  count  Julian,  is  mj'thical.  Cf .  Dalm, 
JTAi.  <2.  Oerm,  Y.  227. 
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Charles  Martel  (major  domns  714-741)  over  the 
Arabs. 

751.^    With  Pipin  the   Short  (741-768),  Charles  Martel's 
son,  the  Carolingians  became  kings  of  the  Franks. 

The  last  king  of  the  Merowing^ian  line  (les  rois  faineants),  ChUde- 
tie  III,y  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Zacharias  and  placed 
in  a  monastery.  Pipin  was  raised  upon  the  shield  on  the  field  of 
Mars  at  Soissons,  as  king  of  the  Franks,  In  754  Pope  Stephen  HI., 
who  had  come  to  France  to  seek  help,  anointed  Pipin  ana  his  sons 
Charles  and  Karlmann  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  For  the  future  Pipin 
styled  himself  "  king  by  the  grace  of  God,** 

In  requital  of  this  service  FHpin  drove  back  Aistudt  king  of  the 
Langobards,  who  was  threatening  the  Fope  (p.  175).  Gift  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentapolis  (Ancona,  Sinigagiia,  Fano^ 
PesarOf  Rimini),  the  territorv  of  Bologna  and  FerrarOf  to  the  Pope, 
and  thereby  the  first  foundation  of  the  Papal  States.  Pipin  vatrieuts 
of  Rome,  that  city  not  being  included  in  the  gift  to  the  Pope.^ 

Bonifacius  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk  Winfried,  named 
Bonifacius  bv  Pope  Gregory  II.),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans  (about 
680-754).  He  preached  Christianity  in  the  country  of  the  East  Franks, 
in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  Friesland.  Bishop  since  722,  archbishop 
since  732  without  a  settled  bishopric,  he  brought  all  newly  founded 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  into  strict  dependence  upon  the  Papal 
chair.  In  742  Concilium  Germanicum,  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Church.  In  748  Bonifacius  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Maim  ;  in  754  he  was  killed  by  the  heathen  Friesians. 

768-814.    Charles  the  Great  {Charlemagne), 

since  the  death  of  his  brother  Karlmann  (771),  sole  ruler.  Karl- 
mann's  sons  took  refuge  with  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lango- 
bards,  whose  daughter  Charles  had  married,  but  afterwards 
rejected. 

773-774.    Destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobard& 

The  Pope  having  refused  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karlmann,  Desi- 
derius occupied  the  Pentapolis  and  threatened  Home.  Charles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  ex  ofBcio,  as  patricius  of  Rome.  Capture 
of  Pavia  after  a  six  months'  sieg^,  during  which  Charles  had  visited 
Rome  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Pope.  Desiderius  placed  in 
a  monastery.  Charles,  king  of  Italy,  by  which  is  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lang^bards,  northern  and  central  Italy.  The  larger  pfurt  of 
southern  Itoly  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  £astem  Empire. 

772-804.    War  with  the  Saxons. 

The  country  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  as  follows.  West- 
phalia, on  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ems  ; 

1  See  the  proof  in  O.  Bichter,  Annalen  d.  deutschen  Geschickte  m  MitteUU» 
ter,  I.  p.  216. 

3  See,  however,  OeliAier,  Jahrb.  d.  fr&nk.  Reichs  unter  Konig  Pippin,  Chap* 
IX.  p.  129  foil. 
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Engem,  on  both  sides  <^  the  Weser  as  far  as  the  Leine  ;  EastpliaU% 
as  far  as  the  Elbe;  Northalbingia,  N.  of  the  lower  Elbe  to  the 
Eider. 

The  Saxon  war  was  resolved  upon  in  the  assembly  (May-field)  at 
Worms  (772). 

772.  Capture  of  the  Eresburg,  destruction  of  the  ImUnsul.  775. 
Capture  of  Sigiburg.  Subju£»tion  of  the  Saxons  W.  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Saxons  destroyed  the  Eresburg,  but  were  subjugated  anew, 
776-777.  First  May-Jield  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons,  at  Paderbom. 
New  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Charles's 
defeat  in  the  Pyrenees,  778;  subdued  by  the  army  of  the  east  Franks 
and  Alarrnmni.  779,  Charles  gained  a  victory  at  BochoU  on  the  Aa. 
780,  Submission  of  the  Saxons  ;  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

After  a  new  and  general  revolt  headed  by  Widukind  or  Witte- 
kind,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Frankish  army,  Charles  took  the  field  in 
pe»(m  with  success.  782,  Slaughter  of  4500  Saxons  on  the  Aller. 
783,  A  new  and  terrible  uprising,  the  result  of  this  massacre.  Charles 
victorioas  first  at  Detmold,  then  on  the  Hose,  785,  After  a  two  years' 
fesiatanoe  Wittekind  submitted  and  became  a  Chnstian. 

778w  Wars  of  Charles  in  Spain. 

Conquest  of  Saragossa.  Return  by  Roncevaux,  and  defeat  of 
the  Frankish  rearguard.  Death  of  the  hero  Roland,  margrave 
of  the  Breton  coast,  a  pretended  nephew  of  Charles,  whose 
deeds  are  celebrated  in  a  series  of  romances.  The  Spanish 
mark  ^  was  of  later  foundation,  and  was  strengthened  by  Lud- 
wig,  son  of  Charles  (801). 

788.  Abolition  of  the  duchy  of  the  Bajuvarise  (Bavarians),  after 
the  second  revolt  of  duke  TassUo, 

Wars  with  the  Northmen  (the  common  name  of  the  Germans 
of  the  Scandinavian  north),  and  with  the  Slavs.  Charles  de- 
feated the  WiUzi  and  advanced  to  the  Peene  (789). 

791-799.  War  with  the  Avars  (who  had  aided  Tassilo,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia) conducted  principally  by  Charles'  son  Pipin.  796. 
Storm  of  the  King's  Ring  (the  chief  camp  of  the  Avars) 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Rcuib  was  annexed  to  the  Frankish  empire 
and  occupied  by  German  colonists,  especially  by  Bavarians. 
(Soon  after,  complete  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars.) 

800.    Charles  revived  the  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

Pope  Leo  III.,  ill-treated  by  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor 
in  an  insurrection,  and  expelled  from  the  city  (799),  sought 
Charles'  camp  at  Paderbom.  Restored  by  Chanes  to  Rome, 
he  crowned  lum  emperor  on  Christmas-day,  800. 

793-804.  New  revolts  among  the  Saxons  particularly  in  the  N.,  led 
to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  with  whpm  the  Saxons  had  taken  ref- 
np^.  Grottfried,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  the  Frankish  mark; 
his  ships  harassed  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean. 

1  Mark  :  a  atrip  of  land  on  the  border  of  a  country,  where  the  military 
power  was  especially  well  kept  up,  under  a  Markgraf  (border-count),  who  was 
fespoosible  for  the  safety  of  the  border.  —  Traits. 
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808.  The  Danes,  defeated  by  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  empeior, 

retired  beyond  the  Eider.  , 

810.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  Gottfried  in 
person.  The  Danish  king  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants. 
Peace  with  his  successors.  Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe  remained  a  part 
of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Boundaries  of  the  kingdom  :  Ebro,  Raab, 
Eider,  Garigliano,    The  Wends  were  again  subjugated. 

Charles  resided  in  Aachen  in  Aus^sia  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  warm  springs,  or  in  the  County  Palaime  on 
the  Rhine,  at  IngeUieim,  or  in  Nymwegen.  Capittdarii,  imperial  re- 
scripts. Assembues  composed  of  all  men  of  rank,  both  churchmen 
and  laymen  ^  in  quo  placito  g^neralitas  unirersorum  maiorum,  tam 
dericorum  quam  laicorum  conveniebat ").  Levy  of  troops  (Heer- 
ban).  Grovemors  of  counties  (Graugrafen),  counts  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts {comitesmarchice,  Mark^rrafen),  imperial  messengers  (missi  regis, 
Sendgrafen),  who  made  periodical  circuits  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  heajd  complaints  and  reported  the  same  with  other  observar 
tions  and  suggestions  to  the  emperor.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
Alcuifi,  the  Langobard  Paul,  son  of  Wamefrid  (Paulus  Diaconus), 
called  to  the  imperial  court,  where  intellectual  pursuits  were  favored 
and  shared  bv  the  emperor.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy ,  at 
Tours  and  !raris.  Einhard  (Eginhard),  the  i^vorite  secretary  of 
Charles  (author  of  ihe  Vita  Caroli  Imperatorts),  Charles  the  Great 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  series  of  romances  of  the 
Middle  Age. 

786-809.  In  the  East  Charles  found  a  friend  and  admirer  in  Har- 
otm-al-Rashid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  His  reign  and  that  of 
his  son  Mamun  cover  the  most  fruitful  period  of  science,  art, 
and  manufactures  among  the  Arabs. 

The  elder  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  and  Pipin,  dying 
before  their  father,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son, 

814-840.     Ludwig  the  Pious.    (Louis  le  Debonnaire). 

Ludwig's  nephew,  Bemhard,  Pipin's  son,  according  to  CharW 
decree,  king  of  Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle,  re- 
belled against  the  latter,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
Ludwig  had  4  sons :  Lothar,  Pipin,  Ludwig,  Charles  the  Bald  (the 
latter  by  Judith,  his  second  wife,  of  the  noble  Alamannian  family  of 
the  Welfs),  In  829  Ludwig  substituted  a  new  division  of  the  empire, 
whereby  his  youngest  son,  Karl,  received  Alamannia  and  the  royal 
title  for  the  division  made  in  817,  under  which  Lothar  held  the  larger 
part  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  crown,  Pipin  had  Aquitania,  and 
Ludwig,  Bavana.  The  three  elder  sons  at  once  revolted,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.  On  the  Field  of  Lies,  near  Colmar  in  Alsace,  Ludwig,  the 
father,  was  deserted  by  his  troops  (833).  He  was  taken  prisoner 
(public  penance  in  the  church  at  Soissons),  but  soon  released  by  his 
repentant  son  Ludwig,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  (834).  Pipin 
died  in  838,  and  his  share  of  the  empire  was  divided  between  Lothar 
and  Charles,  which  caused  a  new  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.  In 
840  Ludwig  the  Pious  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhme,  near  Ingemeim. 
Ludwig  and  Charles  in  alliance  defeated  Lothar  at  Fontanetum  (Fan* 
ienaiUe  or  Fontenay  f)  in  841.     Bi-lingual  oath  of  Strassbnrg  (842). 
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843.    Treaty  of  Verdun.    Diyision  of  the  empire  among 
Aug.      the  hrothers  as  follows : 

1.  Lothar  :  Centre  of  the  Prankish  lands,  i  e.  Austrasia,  Frie9~ 
land,  the  Alamannian  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhme,  the 
greater  part  of  Burgundy ,  Provence,  a  part  of  Languedoc;  in 
general,  a  region  boimded  by  the  Schdde,  Meuse,  Saone,  Rhone, 
in  the  west,  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  ia  the  east,  and  Prankish 
Italy. 

2.  Ludwlg  the  Oerman :  The  eastern  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
i.  e.  all  tiiose  parts  of  the  empire  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  except  Priesland ;  the  diocese  of  Maim,  Worms,  and 
Speier  on  the  left  bank  (in  general  a  region  lying  between  the 
Khine  and  the  Elbe). 

3.  Charles  tbe  Bald :  The  western  part  of  the  Prankish  lands, 
L  e.  Neustria,  Aquitqnia,  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  Septin 
mama,  the  Spanish  Mark. 

Lothar  retained  the  imperial  dignity  which  his  father  had  given 
him.  His  kingdom,  which  lacked  natural  boundaries  and  comprised 
▼arioos  nationalities,  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  rapid  disso- 
lution. 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  originally  merebr  vl  family  contract,  made 
without  regi^  to  national  differences.  In  Ludwig's  kingdom,  how- 
erer,  the  (SBrman  element  was  in  the  majority  ;  in  that  of  Uharles  the 
Romance  element  prevailed.  Thus  there  developed,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  centuries,  from  the  East  Prankish  element  the  Gherman, 
from  the  West  Prankish  the  French  nationality.  The  East  Pranks 
called  their  language,  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  used  by  the  educated 
clergy,  the  deutsche,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  people,  and  gradually 
fsince  Henry  L?)  those  who  spoke  Deutsche  came  to  be  called 
Veuisdie.^  (See  pp.  193,  201.) 

{  6.     NEW   PERSIAN   EMPIRE   OF   THE   SASSANID^.^    Aryan. 

226-641.  (Seep.  15S.) 

226-240.    AxtaJLemea  1.  (Artahshatr), 

son,  not  of  Sasan,  but  of  JPapak,  probably  king  of  Persia 
proper,  revolted  against  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of  Par^ 
thia  (p.  30),  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the  battle  of 
Hormuz. 

Contest  of  Artaxerxes  with  the  Arsacid  kings  of  Bactria  and  Arme- 
nia. The  claim  preferred  by  Artaxerxes  to  all  Asia  as  far  as  the 
.£gean  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Rome.  Defeat  of  Alexander 
Severus,  followed  by  peace.  Subjugation  of  Armenia.  Restoration 
of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Collection  of  the  text  of  ihe  Zend  Avesta. 
Artaxerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

240-271.    Sapor  I.  (Shahpuhri). 

Wan  ixrith  Rome.     I.  (241-244.)  The  Romans  were  suo 

1  V.  Qiesebrecht,  Getch.  d.  deuischen  Kaiterzeit,  I.  4th  ed.  p.  149- 
*  Bawlinion,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy. 
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oesaful  under  Gordiantu,  bat  his  saccessor,  PkQxppmy  eonoluded  peace 
with  Sapor,  leaving  Armenia  in  his  hands,  but  retainingMesopotaiiua. 
II.  ^258-260.)  A  glorious  war  for  Persia.  Nisibis,  Edes8(i,  ArUioch 
fell  into  their  han£,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Vale^ianus  was  cap- 
tured and  remained  a  prisoner  until  his  death  (265  or  266).  Defeat 
of  Persians  by  Odenathus  of  Palmjra  (p.  157).  Erection  of  majiy 
buildings  and  engineering  works  m  Persia.  Mani,  or  Manee,  a 
teacher  of  a  new  form  61  religion  compounded  of  Christianity  and 
Zoroasterianism  (Manicheism),  expelled  from  Persia. 

Sapor  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Hormiadaa  1,  (Aukrmazdi),  ^who 
reigned  one  year  and  ten  days  (271-272)  and  was  f<^wed  by  his 
brother,  Varahran  I.  (272-275).  Execution  of  Manu  Aid  sent  to 
Zenobia  (p.  157).  The  murder  of  Aurdianus  (275)  put  an  end  to  his 
expedition  against  Varahran^  who  was  succeeded  in  tne  same  year  by 
his  son  Varahran  H.  (275-292?).  His  reign  is  marked  chiefly  by  the 
war  with  Rome  (283),  which  was  closed  by  the  mysterious  death  of 
Cams  (283-284).  Revolt  of  Tiridates  of  Armenia,  aided  by  Rome- 
Varahran  m.,  son  of  Varahran  IL,  reigned  four  months,  and  was 
f dlowed  by  his  brother, 

292-301.    Narses, 

who  after  defeating  his  brother  and  rival,  HamdsdaSy  drove 
Tiridates  from  Armenia  (296).  War  with  Rome.  GaleriuSy  at  first 
unsuccessful  in  Mesopotamia,  finally  defeated  Narses.  Peace  (297) : 
1.  Persia  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  to  Rome.  2.  The 
Hgris  recognized  as  the  general  boundary  between  Persia  and  Rome.^ 
3.  Cession  of  a  large  part  of  Media  to  Armenia,  4.  Persia  surrendered 
to  Rome  her  supi'emacy  over  Iberia  (Georjria^. 

Abdication  of  Narses  and  accession  of  his  son,  HormiscUui  IL 
(301-309),  whose  reign  covers  little  of  importance.  At  his  death  the 
nobles  set  aside  his  son  Hormisdas,  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  his 
unborn  child.     A  boy  was  born,  who  received  the  name 

309-379  (?).    Sapor  n. 

During  his  minority  the  country  suffered  from  invasions  of  the 
Arabs,  but  on  arriving  at  his  seventeenth  year  Sapor  assumed  the 
government,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  Arabia.  Persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (about  325).  First  war  with  Rome  (337-350). 
Defeat  of  Cawstantius  at  Singara  (348).  Ntsibis  in  Mesopotamia  thrice 
besieged  by  Sapor  in  vain  (338, 340, 350).  War  of  Sapor  with  Tatar 
tribes  in  the  E.  (351-359)  and  extension  of  Persian  power  in  this 
direction.  Armenia  went  over  to  Rome.  Second  w^ar  with  Rome 
(359-363).  Invasion  of  Syria.  Capture  of  Amida  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Julianas,  emperor  of  Rome,  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  before  Ctesiphon  (362),  but  immediately  began  a  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  His  successor,  Javian,  concluded 
peace  with  Sapor  for  thirty  years  (363)  :  1.  Restoration  of  the  five 
provinces  ceded  by  Narses.  2.  Surrender  of  Niseis  and  Singara  to 
Persia.  3.  Rome  to  gfive  up  all  connection  with  Armenia.  Conquest 
of  Annenia  by  Sapor.  Third  war  with  Rome  (371-376),  carried 
on  without  energy  and  concluded  by  an  obscure  peace. 

1  Bawlinson,  Seventh  Monarckjff  128  foil.,  discusses  the  conditioni. 
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The  brilliant  reign  of  Sapor  was  followed  bj  a  time  of  qniet. 
▲rtaxerzes  n.  (37^-383.)  Sapor  m.  (383-^88.)  Division  of 
Armenia  between  Persia  and  Rome,  —  Persia  receiving  the  larger 
part  Varahran  IV.  (388-399)  deposed  ChosroSs,  king  of  Persian 
Armenia,  and  placed  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  (391).  Varahran 
was  murdered  daring  a  mutiny,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Isdigerd  I. 
{Izdikertt)  (399-419  [420]),  whose  peaceful  reign  is  remarkable  for 
little,  except  a  persecution  of  the  Cfhristians  in  Persia  and  Armenia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  ^ 

419  (420)-440.    Varahran  V., 

who,  having  put  down  ChosroSs,  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  re- 
newed the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  began  war  with  Rome. 
Meeting  with  no  success,  he  concluded  peace  (422),  and  agreed  to  stop 
the  persecution.  (Charity  of  Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  ^o  ransomea 
7000  Persian  captives.)  Beginning  of  Persia's  wars  with  the  Ephthi- 
alites  (Pers.  SfaUhal),  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  prob- 
acy of  <'  Thibetic  or  Turkish  stock  "  (not  Huns).  Surprise,  defeat,  and 
deiuth  of  the  invading  Khan,  The  Persians  crossed  the  Oxus  and 
diastised  the  Tatars  in  their  own  territory.  Varahran  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  ^ 

440-457.    ladigerdll., 

who  at  once  declared  war  upon  Rome,  but  as  hastily  concluded 
peace.  Nine  years'  war  with  the  Bpthialites,  ending  with  their  defeat 
m  their  own  country.  The  attempt  of  Isdigerd  to  convert  Armenia 
to  Zoroastrianism  brought  on  a  religious  war,  wherein  the  Christians 
were  defeated  (455  or  456).  Forcible  conversion  of  Armenia.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  reign  Isdigerd  was  defeated  by  the  Ephthialites, 
After  his  death  civil  war  between  his  sons  Perozes  and  Hormisdas^ 
ending  in  the  victory  of 
459-483  (?).    Poroses. 

Great  famine  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (?).  Unsuccess- 
ful war  and  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Ephthialites  (464-465).  Re- 
volt of  Armenia  under  Vahan,  which  was  still  unsubdued  when  Pero- 
zes again  attacked  the  Ephthudites,  at  whose  hands  he  suffered 
a  severe  defeat,  falling  in  the  battle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  (?) 
483(?>487.    Balas  (Pers.  VakJchesh  or  Vdgases), 

under  whom  Persia  probably  paid  tribute  to  Khushr^newaz^  the 
EphthiaUte  Khan.    Pacification  of  Armenia.    Edict  of  toleration. 
Destruction  of  fire-altars.    Balas  was  succeeded  by 
487(?)-498.    Kobad,  (first  reign) 

son  of  PerozeSf  who  had  been  in  hiding  among  the  Ephthi<^ 
alites.    Successful  war  with  the  Slhazars,  a  people  of  uncertain  race 

gurkish  or  Caucasian?),  dwelling  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
mmunistic  and  ascetic  doctrines  of  Mazdgk,  a  high  priest  of  Zoro- 
aster, to  which  many  converts  were  made,  the  kmg  being  of  the 
munber.  Consequent  disturbances  in  Persia  and  Armenia  resulting 
in  the  deposition  of  Kobad  and  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
488-501.    Zamaap. 

Kobadf  however,  soon  escaped  to  the  Ephthialites  and  returned 
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at  the  head  of  an  army,  whereupon  Zamasp  Tohmtarily  resigned  the 

crown. 

501-531.    Kobad  (second  reign^. 

Withdrawal  of  support  mnn  Masdak,  The  refusal  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  fulfil  its  agreement  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus,  which  was  the  usual  route  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in'  their  inyasions  of  Persia  or  the  Eastern  Empire, 
caused  Kobad  to  declare  war.  Sack  of  Amida  (502).  An  Ephthi- 
alite  invapion  induced  peace  in  507.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
JDaras,  twelve  miles  &om  Nisibis  by  Andstasius,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Second  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  (524-531),  wherein  the  Per- 
sians, at  first  successful,  were  defeated  by  Belisariua  in  the  battle  of 
Daras  (528).     Kobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

* 

531-579.     ChosroSs  I.    Anmhirwan   ("  The  Just ")  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Sassanid  kings. 

Peace  with  Rome  (533)  :  1.  Rome  paid  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  toward 
the  fortification  of  the  Caucasus.  2.  Daras  retained  its  fortificar- 
tions,  but  was  not  to  be  the  Roman  headquarters.  3.  Reciprocal  sur- 
render of  recent  conquests.  4.  Eternal  friendship  and  alliance,  whence 
this  peace  is  known  as  the  **  endless  peace."  It  endured  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Chosroes,  jealous  of  the  great  viiNxH 
ries  of  Justinian  in  the  West,  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  £ast 
Goths  and  declared  war. 
540.    Capture  of  Antioch. 

Chosroes  extorted  ransom  from  the  principal  cities  of  west- 
em  Asia  Minor ;  returned  home.     A  truce,  conduded  in  545,  was 
broken  in  549  by  Rome,  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Lazi  (inhabitants 
of  ancient  Colchis)  in  their  war  with  Persia. 
551.  Capture  of  Fetra  by  the  Romans  and  Lazi. 
663.  Definite  peace  between  Persia  and  Rome. 

1.  Lazica  ceded  to  Rome.  2.  Rome  to  make  a  yearly  pay- 
ment to  Persia.  3.  Exercise  of  their  faith  secured  to  the  Chrisdans 
in  Persia.  4.  Commercial  intercourse  between  the  empires  restricted 
to  certain  roads  and  marts.  5.  Free  diplomatic  intercourse.  6. 
Daras  to  retain  its  fortifications.  7.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 8.  Allies  of  either  party  included  in  the  peace.  9.  Persia 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian  Gates  alone.  10.  The 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Ephthialites  and  KJiazars. 
562.  Expedition  of  Chosroes  to  Arabia,  against  ihe  Christian  kingu 
dom  founded  there  by  Abyssinians  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Chosroes  expelled  the  Abyssinians  and  left  &e  country  under  the 
control  of  Sa%f,  leader  of  the  native  Homeriies ;  after  his  murder 
Arabia  was  made  a  Persian  province. 

The  expedition  to  India  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  doubtful.  Dezabtd, 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  Ephthialites 
ami  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Eastern  Empire  invaded  Persia, 
but  met  with  no  success. 

572.    Justin,  Emperor  of  the  East,  declared  war  on  Persia.    Choa* 
roes  ravaged  Syria.    Fall  of  Daras  (573). 
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Chosroes  died,  579,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Improved  administration  in  Persia  under  ChOBroes.  Empire  di> 
Tided  into  four  goyemments  :  East,  Khorassan,  Seistan,  Kirman ; 
North,  Armenia,  Azerbizan,  GhUan,  Koum,  Isfahan;  South,  Fars, 
Akwaz  ;  West,  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Frequent 
progresses  of  the  king.  Substitution  of  a  fixed  land  tax  for  the  for- 
mer variable  tax  on  produce.  Tax  collectors  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  priests.  Reform  in  the  army.  Improved  irrigation. 
Protection  of  foreigners.  Encouragement  of  learning  Laws  of 
Artaxerxes  revised.  Collection  of  the  Shah^na-meh,  or  Book  of  the 
Kings,  the  basis  of  Firdusi's  epic.  Introduction  of  the  Fables  of 
PUpay,  and  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.  Toleration  extended  to 
Christians.  ChosroCs  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
579-589.    Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormazd). 

At  first  a  wise  ruler,  afterwards  the  worst  of  Persian  kings. 
679.   Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  MauriQiB. 
581.  Defeat  of  ihe  Persians  at  Constantia.    The  war  continued  with 

alternate  defeat  and  victory  until  in 
589.  Persia  was  invaded  by  Arabs,  Khazars,  and  above  all  by  the 
great  Khan  of  the  Turks.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Persian 
general  Bahram  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  same  year  Hormisdas 
provoked  a  war  with  Rome  by  invading  Lazica,  Bahram  was  de- 
bated on  the  Araxes.  An  insidt  offered  him  by  the  king  caused  his 
revolt  and  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Hormisdas,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

589-628.     Chosrods  II.,  Menviz, 

who  was  at  once  involved  in  war  with  Bahram,  who  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Bahram 
(Varahran  VI.^  was  short  (590-^91).  Chosroes  had  taken  refuge 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  Roman  force  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
i^fthm"^,  defeated,  fled  to  the  Turks. 

The  sec-ond  reign  of  Chosrods  XL  was  marked  by  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  Persia's  power,  and  by  its  sudden  fall. 
603-610.  War  with  Phocas,  murderer  of  Maurice.  Capture  of 
Doras.  Syria,  Armenia,  GcUatia,  Phrygia,  ravaged.  Sack  of 
Andoch.  The  accession  of  Heraolios  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Eminre  did  not  end  the  war.  , 

612.  Invasion  of  Cappadocia. 

614.  Capture  of  Damascus. 

615.  Sack  of  Jerusalem.  . 

616.  Capture  of  Pelusium  and  Alexandria  by  the  Persian  general 

Shdhr-Barz.    Submission  of  Egypt. 

617.  Fall  of  Chalcedon.    The  Persians  encamped  within  a  mile  of 

Constantincmle. 
620.  Capture  of  Ancyra  and  of  Rhodes.    Persia  restored  to  the 

limits  which  it  attained  under  Darius  I. 
So  nearly  had  Chosroes  driven  Heraclius  to  despair  that  he  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  but  his  design  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople.  Thus  driven  to  bay,  the  emperor 
formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  attacking  his  enemy  in  his  own 
•ountiy. 
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622.  Landing  of   the  Romans  in  the  Grolf  of  Issub,    Defeat  of 

Shahr-Barz, 

623.  Heraclius  sailed  to  Lazica,  and  invaded  Armenia.     Chosro^  re- 

treated, and  the  Bomans  wintered  in  Albania. 
625.  Battle  of  the  Saras.  Defeat  of  Shahr-bars.  Chosrofis  al- 
lied himself  with  the  AvarSy  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  field: 
one  against  Heraclius  in  Asia  Minor,  one  destined  for  a  direct 
attack  on  Constantinople.  The  latter  i^tempt  failed,  Constantinople 
held  out,  although  attacked  also  by  hosts  of  Bulgarians  and  other 
barbarians  from  the  west. 

Winter  campaign  of  Heraclius. 
627.  Dec.  12.  Battle  of  Nineveh.     Defeat  of  the  Persians.    Flight 
of  Chosrofts.    Heraclius  adyanced  to  Ctesiphon,  but  returned 
without  assaulting  the  city. 
Mutiny  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon  under  two  of  the 
king's  sons.    Seizure  and  murder  of  Ckoirois*    He  wae  suoeeeded 
by  his  son, 
628-629  (?).  Kobad  n.  {Siro&i\ 

who  concluded  peace  witn  Bome  on  a  basis  of  exchange  of 
ocHiquests  and  captives.  Death  of  Kobad  (of  the  plague  ?).  Usni^ 
pation  of  Shahr-bars,  who  before  two  months  were  over  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  troops.  Bei&nis  of  Furandooht  and  Axemii- 
dooht,  daughters  of  Chosro^  n.,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy, 
during  whidi  nine  or  ten  nobles  held  the  throne  successively. 

632-641  (651).     Isdigerd,  grandson  of    ChosroGs  II.,  last 
Sassanid  king  of  Persia. 

His  whole  reign  was  a  struggle  against  the  growing  power  of  the 
Caliphs  A}m-Behr  and  Omar  (p.  182). 

633.  Expedition  of  Kaled  (the  "  sword  of  God  ")  to  Hira.  Defeat 
of  the  Persians.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Eufdirates 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  suffered  a  tempomy 
check  by  the  loss  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Bridge.''  Their  ravages 
were  soon  renewed,  and  extended  throughout  Mes<^)otamia.  Great 
exertions  of  the  Persians.  Levy  of  an  army  of  120,000  men,  idiich 
was  defeated  in  the  four  days' 

636.  Battle  of  Cadesia, 

by  Sa^ad  Ibu  Abi  Wakas.     Loss  of  the  DwufiMMwani,  or 
royal  standard  of  Persia. 

637.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  bv  Sa^ad,    Capture  of  Ctes^on. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Jalula. 
639.  Invasion  of  Susiana  and  Persia  proper  by  tiie  Arabs.    Capture 

of  Hormuzan,  a  Persian  general,  who,  being  brought  bKefore 
Omar,  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  which  he  hesitated  to  taste  until  as- 
sured by  the  Caliph  that  he  should  not  be  harmed  until  he  had  drunk 
the  water,  whereupon  he  dashed  the  water  on  the  ground  before  the 
astonished  Caliph,  who  respected  his  promise  and  spared  the  Persian's 
life. 

The  recall  of  Sa^ad  emboldened  Isdigerd  to  make  a  final  effort 
Collection  of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  which  was  totally  defeated  in 
the 
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641.  Battle  of  Nehavend  {« victory  of  victories")-  FaU 
of  the  Sassanid  power.  Persia  henceforward  governed 
by  the  caliphs.  Isdigerd  III,  lived  for  ten  years  a 
fagitive,  and  was  at  last  mnrdered  (651). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

CRUSADES  (843-1096). 

§1.    ITALY  AND  GERMANY.  (^Seep.187.) 

843-875.   Carolinpians  in  Italy. 

After  the  <&ath  of  two  sons  of  Lothar  I.,  Ludvoig  the  German 
and  Charles  the  Bold  divided  Lothar's  inheritance  hv  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  on  the  Meuse  (870).  The  German  portion  (Priesland^  Lothar 
rmgia  or  Lothringen  (Lorraine^  so  called  after  Lothar  77.)  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks,  the  Romance  portion 
(Burgtmdyf  Provence)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks.  Boun- 
oary,  the  Meuse. 

After  the  death  of  Ludwig  II.,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lothar  L 
(876),  Charles  the  Bald  became  Emperor  (f  877). 

843-911.  Garolincrieuis  in  Germany. 

843-876.  Ludwigr  the  German. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs,  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  especially 
witii  the  Northmen,  L  e.  the  Scandinavian  sea  warriors  (Vikings), 
by  whose   ferocious  energy  the  west  of  Europe  was  during  tbis 

rsh  harassed  almost  beyond  belief.    In  845  simultaneous  attack  by 
Northmen  upon  all  three  of  the  Prankish  kingdoms.    Ludwig  the 
German's  son, 

876-887.   Charles  the  Fat, 

at  first  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Karlmann  (f  880)  and 
Ludwig  (f  882).  Successful  resistance  to  the  claims  of  uharles  the 
Bald  on  the  Rhine  (battle  of  Andemach,  876)  and  Italy.  Charles 
the  Fat  became  Emperor  in  881,  and  in  884  was  elected  king  of  the 
West  Franks.  He  united  once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  Mon- 
archy of  Charles  the  Qreat, .  with  the  exception  of  cisfurane 
Burgundy  (Dauphin^,  Provence,  part  of  Languedoc),  which  became 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Boso.  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  by 
East  and  West  Franks  on  account  of  his  cowardice  (siege  of  Paris 
bv  the  Northmen),  abdicated  the  throne  at  Tribur  (887),  and  died 
almost  immediately  thereafter.     The  Fast  Franks  elected 

887-899.  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  grandson  of  Ludwig  the 
German,  illegitimate  son  of  Karlmann.  He  defeated  the 
Northmen  upon  the  DyU  (at  Liiwen,  891),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Magyara,  a  nomadic  Finnish  tribe,  which  had  gradually  made  its 
way  from  the  Ural  region  towards  Europe,  and  under  guidance  of 
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Arpad  had  invaded  Hungary,  ocnujuered  SvaUtptuk  IL  (893),  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Moravta.  Amulf  went  twice  to  Italy, 
and  was  crowned  Emperor  (896).    His  son, 

899-911.  Ludwig  the  Child  (six  years  old), 

was  completely  under  the  influence  of  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Mainz.  Terrible  devastation  of  Grermany  by  the  Majors,  In  908 
they  traversed  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  penetrated  mto  Thuiingia 
and  Saxony.  Lewis,  defeated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lech  (910), 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute.  Internecine  fends  in  Franconia  : 
Adalbert  of  Bdbenberg  against  Rudolf,  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  of  the 
family  of  Conrad  of  Hesse.  Victory  of  the  Conradines.  Adalbert 
executed  in  front  of  his  castle.  Wei^ess  of  the  young  king.  The 
monarchy  seemed  about  to  break  up  into  duchies  :  Saxony,  Fran- 
conia, Bavaria,  Swabia,  Lotharingia.  After  Ludwig's  death  the 
aged  Otto  the  Illustrious^  duke  of  Saxoi^,  refused  the  crown,  and  se- 
cured the  election  of 

911-918.   Conrad  I.  of  Franconia, 

by  the  nobles.  Invasions  of  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars. 
Conrad  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  West  Franks  and  with  his 
own  subjects  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  recognition  of  his  sover- 
eignty, especially  from  Henry,  son  of  Otto  the  Illustrious  and  duke 
of  Saxony,  since  912.  Lotharingia,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace, 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 

919-1024.  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the  Saxon  housa 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Conrad,  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed, and  seconded  by  his  brother,  Eberhard,  the  Saxons  and  Ihmks 
elected  at  Fritdar  on  the  Eder 

919-936.    Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  founder  of  the  German 
monarchy. 

Henrv  compelled  Burhhard,  duke  of  Alamaimia  (Swabia), 
and  Amulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy. 

924.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  made  a  new  inroad.    Henry  con- 

cluded a  nine  years'  truce  with  them,  and  secured  immunity 
for  Saxony  and  Thuringia  by  payment  of  tribute. 

925.  Henry  regained  Lotharingia. 

Enlargement  and  better  fortification  of  M  fortresses  (Merse^ 
burg)  and  construction  of  new  one^  (Quedlinburg,  Cioslar),  which  at  a 
later  period  became  cities.  There  was  no  wide-spread  founding  of 
cities  by  Henry  himself,  but  in  his  reign  the  Saxons  were  gradiudly 
accustomed  to  city  life  and  to  cavalry  service  in  war. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Wends,  against  whom  a  great  mark  was 
established  along  the  middle  Elbe,  out  of  which  at  a  later  time  (after 
the  retirement  of  margrave  (Markgraf)  Gero,  963)  were  formed  tiie 
Altmark  or  Northmark,  Meissen,  and  the  Ostmark  (later  Mark  Zflti- 
sitz),  lying  between  the  two.  Victory  at  Lenzen  (929).  Wars  with 
the  Bohemians  (recognition  of  the  duty  of  feudal  service),  and  with 
the  Danes  {Gorm  the  Old).  Creation  of  a  mark  between  the  Eider 
and  Sley  (934),  afterwards  called  Mark  ScMeswig. 
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Hemy  lefused  to  pay  the  promised  tribute  to  the  Magyars,  who 
ther6iip<m  made  a  new  inroad. 

933.  Victory  of  Henry  over  the  Hungarians  (on  the  Un- 
strut  ?).  ^  Henry  died  in  936.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  by  MatJiUdef 

936-973.  Otto  I.,  the  Great, 

who  was  elected  by  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  crowned  at 
Aadken  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz.  Homage  of  the  princes  of  all 
the  Grerman  races  (Stdmme).  First  appearance  of  the  four  court 
ofiBees  :  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Chamberlain  ;  duke  of  Franconia,  Stew' 
ard ;  duke  of  Swabia,  Cup-bearer  ;  duke  of  Bavaria,  Marshal, 

Countless  swarms  of  Hungarians  crossed  Franconia  (937),  to  in- 
Tade  Scoony.  Defeated  and  pursued  by  Otto,  they  took  a  western 
mrection,  and  ravaged  France  as  far  as  the  Loire. 

Otto  defeated  the  rebellious  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  him  from 
his  duchy,  and  subdued  a  revolt  of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  and 
his  own*  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  the  £res- 
borg  (938).  Henry,  Otto's  younger  brother,  rebelled,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Otto  along  with  his  ally  GiseUbert,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  at 
Bhrihenf  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  rebels,  with  whom  Eberhard  made  com- 
mcm  cause,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Eberhard  fell  at 
Andemach,  Giselbert  was  drowned  on  his  flight,  Henry  fled  to 
France  (939).  A  murderous  assault  which  Henrv  made  upon  his 
brother  after  he  had  received  forgiveness  failed ;  Henry  threw  him- 
self upon  the  king's  mercy,  received  forgiveness  a  second  time  (941), 
and  became  henceforward,  with  his  brother  JSruiio,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (since  953),  the  kin^s  chief  reliance.  Otto  gave  Lotha- 
ringia in  944  to  Conrad  the  ited,  the  ancestor  of  the  Franco-SaUc 
royal  house,  who  four  years  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law.  Otto 
made  his  brother  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria  (947). 

Wars  with  the  Wends,  conducted  by  mar^ave  Gero;  with  the 
DaneSf  under  Otto  himself,  who  advanced  to  Jutiand  (Mark  Schleswig 
given  to  Hermann  BiUung)  ;  with  Boleslav,  duke  of  Bohemia  (950), 
irfio  became  a  vassal  of  the  empire ;  and  with  the  Hungarians,  princi- 
pally under  the  command  of  Hemy. 

948.  Otto  appointed  his  son  Liud<df(hj  Editha)  duke  of  Stcabia, 
946-950.  Otto  interfered  in  the  French  wars.  He  protected  King 
Louis  IV,  against  Hugo,  count  of  France,  both  of  whom  were 
his  brothers-in-law. 
961.  Birst  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy  against  Berengar  II,  of  Ivrea. 
Otto  released  and  married  Adelheid,  the  widow  of  King 
LoOuxr  (of  the  house  of  Burgundy),  and  then  nineteen  years 
of  age.    Berengar  submitted  to  Otto  as  his  suzerain  (952). 

953.  Liudolf,  Otto's  son,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Otto's  son- 

in-law,  rebelled  against  the  king. 

954.  New  init>ad  of  the  Hungarians,  who  swept  through  Germany, 

ravaging  as  they  went,  to  France  ;  the  rebels  were  in  alliance 

1  Probftblv  not  at  Menebarg.  See  V.  Giesebraoht,  Guch,  der  Deuttchen 
X^iMfwiC,  t«,  2S2. 
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with  them.  After  a  seTeie  itniggle  and  seveiml  fraidess  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation,  Liudolf  aad  Conrad  luhmitted.  Tl:^ 
were  forgiven,  but  deprived  of  their  duchies.  Archbishop 
Bruno  received  Lotharingia;  duke  Burkhard,  Swabia*  Baoaria^ 
still  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry. 
New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians. 

955.    Victory  over  the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfeld 

Aug.  10.  (Augsburg).  Conrad  fell  in  the  battle.  The  Bavarian 
Ostmark,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  tilie  duchy  of 
Austria  (Oesterreich),  reestablished.  Yiotorions  eipedition 
against  the  Wends,  whom  Otto  defeated  on  tilie  RekenUz. 

957.  Liudolf  died  in  arms  ^;ainst  Berengar,  who  was  in  rebellion. 

981.  Second  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy,  Pope  John  XH.  having  im- 
plored his  assistance  against  Berengar.  Otto  hastened  to  Rome, 
where  he  * 

962.  Renewed  the  imperial  offioe.    Holy  Boman  Em- 
Feb.  pire  of  the  Gterman  Nation. 

While  Otto  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Berengar  in  Lom- 
bardy,  John  XII.  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the  impe- 

963.  rial  protecticm  and  allied  himself  with  Otto's  foes.    The  em- 
Nov.    peror  advanced  upon  Rome  and  captured  the  city ;  John  fled. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  promise  never  to  elect  another 
Pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  John  was  deposed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  Leo  YIII.  elected  Pope. 

964.  A  revolt  of  the   Romans   quickly  suppressed.      While  Otto 
Jan.    was  again  absent  in  northern  Italy,  where  Berensar  had, 

meantime,  been  obliged  to  surrender  (he  died  as  prisoner  in 
Bamberg),  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  John  returned, 
but  soon  died  in  consequence  of  his  dissipation.  The  Ro- 
mans choose  Benedict  Pope.  Otto  captured  Rome  the  second 
time,  deposed  Benedict,  and  reinstated  Leo. 
966-967.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Otto's  son.  Otto  IE.,  already 
crowned  as  German  king,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
Otto  I.  died  at  Meirdehen,  near  Mersebure^.  His  sepulchre  is 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  t)f  Magddturg,  which  he  had 
created. 

973-983.  Otto  II.,  highly  gifted,  bat  passionate,  husband  of 
the  Grecian  princess  Theophano. 

976.  Otto's  cousin,  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  insti- 
gated a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor, .was  conquered  and' 
deposed.    Bavaria  given  to  Otto  of  Swabioj  son  of  Liudolf. 
Carinthia  separated  from  Bavaria  and  made  a  duchy.    ZuU" 
paid  of  Bahenberg  received  the  (Bavarian)  Eastmark. 

978.  Otto  surprised  by  Lothar,  king  of  France,  escaped  with  difiB- 
culty,  reconquered  Lotharingia,  invaded  France,  and  besieged 
Pans,  but  without  success. 

980-983.    Wars  in  Italy.    The  emperor  crossed  the  Alps,  to  Rome^ 
981.     advanced  into  southern  Italy,  defeated  tilie  Greeks  and  Saz»- 
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982.  eens  at  Coionne,  soath  of  Cotnmey  bat  was  afterwards  defeated 
by  them  further  south  on  the  Calabrian  coast  ^  where  his  army 
was  annihilated, 

983.  Yietorious  adyance  of  the  Danes  and  Wends;  destruction  of  the 

bishoprics  of  Havelberg  and  Brandenburg.  Otto  II.  died  in 
Rome. 

983-1002.     Otto  in.,  three  years  old. 

Henry  the  Quarrelsome's  claim  to  the  guardianship,  and  to 
the  crown  itself,  was  denied,  but  Bavaria,  without  Carinthia, 
was  returned  to  him.  Otto's  mother,  the  Grecian  Theophano, 
conducted  the  regency  in  Grermany,  his  grandmother,  Adelheid, 
in  Italy ;  after  the  death  of  Theophano  (991),  Addheid  and 
WUligis,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  conducted  the  government  until 
the  young  prince  took  the  reins  in  995.  From  his  great  intel- 
lectual endowments  known  as  the  "  Wonder  of  the  World," 
he  was  dreamy  and  unpractical.    Three  Roman  expeditions. 

996.    On  the  first  expedition  Otto  was  crowned  by  Gregory  V. 

998-999.  On  the  second  his  teacher  Gerbert  was  elected  pope  as 
Sylvester  II,  Attempt  of  Crescentius  to  throw  off  the  German 
yoke  and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  defeated  and 
executed.  It  was  Otto's  design  to  make  "  golden  Rome  "  the 
imperial  residence  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire. 

1000.  Journey  through  Germany,  pilerimage  to  the  grave  of  St. 
Adalbert,  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen.  A  wide- 
spread belief  thati^is  year  would  brmg  the  end  of  the  world 
ajid  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  led  thousands  of 
people  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1001.  I)uring  his  third  visit  to  ItaJ^Tfevolt  of  the  Romans.  Otto 
died  in  the  castle  of  Patemo  at  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

1002-1024.    Henry  II.  (the  Saint), 

son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria,  great-grandson  of 
Henry  I.,  was  elected  king  at  Mainz,  after  his  rival,  Eckam,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  had  been  murdered.  Henry  II.  enforced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  particularly  from  Hermann,  duke  of 
Swabla. 
1004.    First  es^>edition  to  Italy  against  Ardoin  of.  Ivrea ;  Henry 

crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia. 
1004-1018.     Wars  with  BoleslaVy  king  of  Poland,  who  was  compelled 

to  give  up  Bohemia,  but  retained  Lusatia. 
Foundation  oi  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (1007).     Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  church.    Reform  of  the  monasteries.     Energetic  en- 
loreement  of  the  public  peace. 
1014.    Second    expedition  to  Italy.     Henry  crowned   emperor  in 

Rome.    Ardoin  gives  up  his  resistance  (died  in  a  monastery, 

1016). 
101&-1018.     Henry  went  to  war  to  secure  his  inheritance  in  Bur- 

1  The  battlefield  is  unknown;  it  wan  not  at  Basentello.  SeeV.Giesebrecht, 
<7eidk.  d.  detUtchen  Kaiterzeit,  lA  597. 
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gundy,  which  had  been  resigned  in  his  foyor  by  the  last  king 
of  Burgundy,!  Rudolf  I IL  Q016). 
1022.    On  the  third  expedition  to  Italy,  Heniy  fought  with  the  Gre- 
cians in  lower  Italy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  who 
had  settled  there  in  1015.     Henry  died  July  15, 1024. 

1024-1125.    Franoonian  or  Salian  Emperors. 

Election  held  at  Oppenheim  between  Mainz  and  Worms, — 

the  first  election  in  which  princes  of  aU  the  tribes  had  partici- 

pated. 

After  hesitating  a  short  time  between  the  two  Conrads,  cousins, 

the  princes  chose  the  elder,  the  son  of  the  Prankish  count  Henry, 

eldest  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia,  over  the  younger,  the  son  of  Conrad, 

younger  son  of  Otto  of  Carintlua, 

1024-1039.    Conrad  n.  (the  Salian). 

1025-1030.    Revolt  of  the  Babenberger,  Ernst,  duke  of  Swabia,  step- 
son of  Conrad,  son  of  his  wife  Gtseta,  resulting  from  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  the  emperor  and  of  Ernst  as  the  jpersmial 
heir  of  Henry  II.,  upon  Burgundy  (Aries).    Ernst  feu  in  bat- 
tle in  1030. 
1026.    Expedition  to  Italy.    Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Milan, 
but  obliged  to  bring  Pavia  and  Ravenna  to  submission  by  force 
of  arms.     Crowned  emperor,  1027,  in  the  presence  of  Cnut  the  Great^ 
king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Rudolf  III,  of  Burgundy  (Aries). 
The  Eider  made  the  boundary  between  Grermany  and 'DenmarK, 
ScUeswig,  therefore,  was  abandoned  to  the  Danes. 

Invasion  of  Grermany  by  the  Poles  under  Mieczeslav  IL,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  SacUe,  and  carried  10,000  prisoners  to 
Poland.  Conrad  hastened  from  the  Rhine,  and  provided  defences 
against  a  new  inroad,  but  attacked  the  Hungarians,  though  without 
success  (1030).  In  1031  Conrad  attacked  the  Poles,  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  prisoners,  and  restored  LustUia  to  the  empire.  Mi/eo- 
zeslav  became  the  Emperor's  vassal  (1032). 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  III.  (1032),  Burgundy,  that  is,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  formed  in  93i3,  by  the  union  of  cisjor- 
ane  and  trans jurane  Burg^undy  (p.  103),  was,  in  three  campaigns, 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  Odo,  Count  oi  Champagne,  who  claimed  it 
as  heir  of  Henry  II.  and  imited  with  the  empire.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  the  Romance  portions  of  Burgundy,  the  lands  along  the 
Rhone,  Saone,  Ishre,  and  Durance,  fell  to  France  ;  the  Alamannian  por- 
tions (Franche  Comte,  Switzerland)  remained  a  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Italy  the  small  fiefs  were  made  legally  hereditary,  and  this  became 
the  common  custom  in  Grermany.  To  counterbalance  this  tendency 
Conrad  seems  to  have  designed  doing  away  with  ducal  offices,  and 
making  the  royal  supremacy  immediate  and  hereditary  throughout  aU 
Grerman  lands. 

1036.    On  his  return  from  a  second  expedition  to  Italy,  Conrad 
1039.    died  at  Utr^ht.    His  son  had  been  crowned  at  Aachen  in 
June  4th       his  boyhood,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  as 

1  Otherwise  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — Trakb. 
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1039-1056.     Henry  JU.  (called  ''  the  Black '').    The  imperial    • 
power  at  its  highest  point. 

King  Henry  was  for  a  time,  also,  duke  of  Bavariaf  Stoabia,  and 
F)ranc(mia.     The  ducal  throne  in  Carinthia  was  long  vacant. 
1042-1044.     In  Hungary  the  king,  Peter,  whom  Henry  had  rein- 
stated at  the  ejroense  of  three  campaigns,  became  a  vassal  of 
the   empire.     Extension  of  the  Bavarian  Eastmark  to  the 
Leitha. 
Tedious  wars  with  the  unruly  Godfrey  ike  Bearded,  duke  of  upper 
Lotharingia,  which  was  at  last  (1049)  given  to  the  Alsacian  count 
Gerhard,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.^    Godfrey  went  to 
Italy  (1054),  where  he  married  Beatrix  of  Tuscany.     Henry  favored 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Treuga  Dei  (p.  203).     Proclamation  of 
a  general  king's  peace  ui  the  empire. 

1046-1047.  First  expedition  to  Rome.  Henry  caused  a  synod  to 
depose  the  three  rival  Popes  (Sylvester  III.,  Benedict  IX,, 
Gregory  K/.),  each  of  whom  was  accused  of  simony,  and  appointed 
a  Gierman,  Stddger,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  Pope,  as  Clement  ll.,  who 
crowned  him  emperor  (Cnristmas,  10&).  After  Clement,  Henry 
appointed  three  Crerman  Popes  in  succession.  He  invested  Drogo,  son 
of  the  Norman  Tancred  of  aautemUe,  with  Apulia, 

1055.    Second  Roman  expedition.    Henry  died  at  Grozlar,  Oct.  28, 
1056.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1056-1106.     Henry  IV.,  six  years  old, 

who  had  been  crowned  king  at  the  age  of  four.  Spoiled  in  his 
youth,  he  grew  to  manhood  ^issionate  but  weak.  His  mother,  Agnes 
of  Pmtoo,  the  regent,  gave  Bavaria  to  the  Saxon  count  Otto  of  Nord- 
Mr,  Carinthia  to  Berihold  of  Zdhringen,  Swabia  to  her  son-in-law, 
Rudolf  of  Rheinfild.  Abduction  of  the  young  king  from  Kaiserstnert 
to  Cologne  (1062)  by  Archbishop  Anno,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  share 
the  administration  of  the  empire  with  Adalbert,  the  ambitious  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1065).  Conspiracy  of  the  princes  against  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  Imperial  Diet  at  Tr&ur  (1066).  Adalbert  banished 
from  court  for  three  years  (f  1072). 

Otto  of  Nordheim  deposed  from  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  ^ven  to  his  son-in-law,  Wdf,  son  of  the  margrave  Azzo  of  Este, 

£e  house  of  Welf  was  extinct  in  the  male  line.)  Magnus,  duke  of 
[my,  kept  in  confinement.  Revolt  of  the  Saxons,  whom  Henry  had 
displeased  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fortresses  in  their  land. 
F%ht  of  Henry  from  the  Harzburg  (1073),  humiliating  peace,  de- 
strocticm  of  the  Harzburg.  Henry  defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  Unstrut 
(1076).    Contest  with  Pope 

1073-1085.    Gregory  VH.  (Hildebrand), 

descended  from  a  family  having  a  small  estate  in  southern 
Tuscany.    He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny,    He  had,  as 

^  In  possession  of  Lorraine  down  to  1737.    See  Modem  History,  Second 
Pwiod,iS. 
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oardinal-sabdeacon,  afterwards  as  arohdeaoon  aad  chancellor^  eon- 
ducted  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  papacy  under ^u«  Popes. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  ti^e  clergy,  war  against  simonj 
(Acts  viii.  18),  and  lay  investitures,  whereby  is  meant  the  mvesti- 
ture  oi  clergy  with  the  secular  estates  and  riehts  of  their  spiritoal 
benefices  by  the  temporal  power,  by  means  of  me  ring  and  staff, 

Gregory  in  alliance  with  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  the  Normaiis, 
and  with  the  dissatisfied  princes  in  Germany.  Henry  excommuni- 
cated (1076) ;  suspended  from  his  royal  ofBce  by  the  Diet  at  Tribur 
rOct.  1076),  and  the  ultimate  decision  referred  to  a  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg  in  February,  1077.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  Heniy 
left  Speier  in  secret  with  his  wife,  son,  and  one  attendant;  crossing 
the  Alps  under  great  hardship, 

1077.  Henry  humbled  himsalf  before  the  Pope  at  Ca- 
Jan.  25-28.      nOBSa., 

a  castle  belonging  to  the  Pope's  firm  friend,  the  powerfbl 
Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany.  After  three  days'  delay,  passed 
by  Henry  in  the  sarb  of  a  penitent  in  Uie  snow-oo?ered  casUe  oooii, 
Gregory  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  gaye  him  a  oonditioiial 
absolution. 

Fortune  turned  in  Henry's  fovc^.  Rudolf  of  Swalna,  whom  the 
malcontents  in  Grermany  had  elected  kinff  (March,  1071^  at  Fordi- 
heinif  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  m  the  battle  on  the  Eister 
(1080).  Swabia  given  to  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen^  Henry's  son-in- 
law  (1079). 

Henry,  a  second  time  excommunicated  (1080),  went  to  Italy,  cap- 
tured Rome,  and  was  crowned  by  Clement  III,,  a  Pope  of  ms  own 
creation.  Gregory  VII,,  besieged  in  the  castie  of  St.  Aiigelo,  was  re- 
leased by  the  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard,  and  died  (1085)  at  Salemo, 
{DUexi  justitiam  et  odi  iniquitatem,  propterea  moriar  i^  exiUo), 

The  influence  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  under  his  auspices,  some  haye  claimed  at 
his  suggestion,  that  WiUiam  of  N&rmandy  undertook  the  conquest  of 
£ngland. 

Henry  was  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  new  kmg  set  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons, Hermann  of  Salm,  son  of  the  count  of  Luxemburg.  Hermann, 
however,  abdicated  in  1088,  and  died  tilie  same  year.  Submission  of 
the  Saxons  upon  receiving  assurance  that  their  ancient  privileges 
should  be  respected. 

The  church  was  still  hostile.  Marria^  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
with  WeLf  V,,  son  of  duke  Welf  of  Bavana. 

1090-1097.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  ciq>tured  MantM 
after  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  but  was  in  seneral  unsuccess- 
ful. Revolt  of  his  son  Conrad  (1092^).  Henry  returned  to 
Germany  in  1097,  in  which  year  thtf  oands  of  the  first  cru- 
saders, under  Walter  of  Perejo  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  crossed 
Germany.  War  with  Conrad  (died  1101),  and  afterwards  witb 
Henry's  other  son,  Henry,  who  imprisoned  his  father.  Flifbt 
of  the  emperor  to  Luttich,  where  he  died  Aug.  7, 1106.  Bs 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son, 
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1106-1125.  Henry  V. 

The  king  went  to  Rome,  took  Pope  Paschal  11.  prisoner,  and 
forced  him  to  perform  the  coronation  and  acknowledge  the  imperial 
right  of  investiture  (1111).  As  soo>n  as  the  emperor  had  left  Italy 
the  Lateran  Comicil  declajred  the  concessions  in^vulid  as  having  heen 
extorted  by  force,  and  a  second  council  at  Vienna  excommunicated 
Henry. 

Wars  with  German  princes  who  were  in  revolt,  especially  with 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Vic- 
tory of  the  Saxons  at  Wdfeshohse,  near  Mansfeld  (1115).  The  war 
of  the  Inveatitare  was  ended,  after  a  long  contest  with  Calixtus  IL, 
by  the 

1122.    Concordat  of  Worms. 

Election  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representatiyes;  investiture  by  the 
emperor  must  precede  consecration,  but  was  to  be  conferred  no6 with 
the  ring  and  staff,  but  with  the  sceptre.  In  Italy  and  Burgundy  in- 
vestitiire  was  to /oUow  canonical  election  and  consecration.  Ecclesi- 
astics holding  secular  benefices  were  bound  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties.  (See  p,  218.) 

§2.    FRANCE.  {Seep.  187.) 

843--987.     Caxolingian  kings  of  the  Franks, 

343-877.     Charles  the  Bald. 

His  rule  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Loon;  Brittany  and 
S^pthnania  were  independent ;  his  supremacy  in  Aquitania  was  but 
nominal.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen  incessant,  daring,  terrible.  Sack 
of  Scnntes,  Limoges^  Bordeaux,  TourSf  Rouen,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Ba- 
veitr,  Evreux,  Nantes,  Some  quarters  of  Paris,  even,  were  ravaged. 
Lotbaringia  divided  between  ]^  ranee  and  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
Meersen  (870).  Ourthey  Meuse,  Jura,  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  France.  Charles  wasted  his  energy  striving  for  the  imperial 
crown. 

Fiefs  proclaimed  hereditary  at  the  diet  of  Chiersi  (877).    Charles 
died  cm  Mont  Cenis,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Italy.     Rise  of  scholasticism.    Joannes  Scotus  Erigena.    Hincmar  of 
Rhams.     Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
877-879.  Ludwig  the  Stammerer  (Louis  II.,  le  Begue), 
879-882.  Ludwig  m.  rLouis  III.)  in  the  north  of  f^nce. 
879-884.  Karlmann  in  Aquitaine,  and  over  the  whole  Ungdom  after 
882.  The  ravages  of  the  ]N<»thmen  increased  in  frequency  and  durar 

tion  in  spite  of  Ludwig's  victory  at  Saucourt  in  881  (Ludwig- 
slied).  Revolt  of  Boso,  duke  of  cisjurane  Bureundy  (879).  The 
hdr  of  Ludfoig  II.,  Charles,  being  but  five  years  (3d,  the  nobles  chose 
884-887.  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany, 

king,  thus  uniting  the  whole  empire  once  more  in  one  hand. 
Biage  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  under  RoUo  (Hrolf)  in  885. 
ELeroic  defence  by  Eudes  (Odo),  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  consent- 
ing to  buy  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  was  deposed  in  887.  (Died 
in  888  in  Germany.) 
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The  empire  of  Charles  reduced  to  six  clearly  distinct  states  :  Italy, 
€rermany,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Transjurane  Burgundy  (formed  by 
the  union  of  western  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  under  Rudolf 
/.,  nephew  of  Eudes),  France.  In  France  the  nobles  passed  oyer 
the  infant  Charles,  and  elected 
888-898.    Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong.     The 

opposition  party  amoufi"  the  nobles  advocated  the  claims  of 
8d3-923.    Charles  III.,  the  Simple,  who  was  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged until  after  the  death  of  Eudes.    In  ms  reign  the 

911  (?)•  Northmen  gained  a  permanent  foothold  on  the 
Seine  (Normandy),  under  Rolf  (RoUo),  the  first  duke  of  Noi^ 
mandy,  with  feudal  sovereignty  over  Brittany,  Treaty  of  St,  Claire 
sur  EptCf  near  Ghisors.  Baptism  of  Rollo  under  the  name  of  RoberL 
Revolts  a|;ainst  Charles.  Robert,  duke  of  France,  brother  of  Eudes, 
proclaimed  King,  but  slain  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  (923).  His  place 
was  filled  by  his  son-in-law,  Rudolf  oi  Burgundy.  Charles  treacher- 
ously seized  by  Herbert  of  Vermandois  and  imprisoned  (died  in  929). 
His  wife,  Eadgyfa  (Edwina),  fled  to  her  brother  JSthdstane,  king  of 
England,  with  her  tbree-y ear-old  son  Ludwig  IV.,  hence  called  d*  Outre 
Mer  (Beyond  Seas).  Rudolf  dying  in  936  without  issue,  the  noUes, 
Hugh  the  White,  duke  of  France  (f  956),  Herbert  of  Vermandois^  and 
WUliam  Longsword  of  Normandy,  recalled 

936-954.    Ludwig  from  Beyond  Seas  (Louis  FV.,  d^Outremer)^ 

in  whose  reien  the  country  was  torn  with  civU  war  between 
the  king,  Hugh  the  White,  or  Great,  and  Otto,  king  of  (xermany  (east 
Franks).     Ludwig  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

954r-986.    Lothar, 

who  was  under  the  influence  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  Lorraine  brought  on  an 
invasion  of  France  by  Otto  II,  of  Germany.  Lothar  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

986-987.  Ludwig  V.  (le  Faineant),  who,  after  a  short  and  stormj 
reign,  died  suddenly  (987),  without  issue.  The  direct  line  of 
Clmrles  the  Great  was  extinct.  The  only  man  who  had  a 
claim  to  the  succession  was  tilie  uncle  of  Ludwig,  Charles^  duke 
of  Lorraine,  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

987-1328.    Capetian  dynasty,  direct  line« 

987-996.    Hugh  Capet  ' 

was  chosen  kiog,  but  was  powerless  to  resist  the  great  feudal 
nobles,  each  of  whom  surpassed  the  kin?  in  military  power  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  (dukes  of  Normandy,  Brtttany,  Bwrgundy,  Aquitaine; 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois),  'the  royal  domain 
reached  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire,  with  Normandy  and  Anjon  on 
the  west  and  Champagne  on  the  east.  Paris  in  the  centre  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  French  monarchy,  as  Laon  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  kingdom.  Capture  of  Charles  the  Carolingian. 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  IL  Un* 
der  Hugh's  son. 


▲.B.  EikgUmL 


99&-1031.  Robert,  the  rml  power  vasvarted  to  a  ihidnr.  Tfe 
king,  pious,  weak,  and  abraid,  was  UTolvedBdoaHitietieeUe 
and  in  constant  wais  with  the  noUes.  Bisng  irf  the  aa£i  (907). 
Famine  (1030-1032).  The  Fezm  on  the  Seine  gma  to  " 
Robert's  son, 
1031-1060.    HenxyL, 

retained  scsucely  a  tiaee  of  powei^  b^oad  the 
the  bishops. 

Introduction  of  the  "Truce  of  God"  [Trtrngn  Dd)  bj  the  deisj 
(at  first  [1041]  in  Guienne),  whereby  a  cconirinn  of  all  £nids  was  en- 
joined by  the  church  during  church  festiTab  and  from  Wedmaimif 
evening  to  Monday  morning  in  eoery  wedt  (ooty  80  days  in  a  year  a;vail- 
able  for  warfare).  The  crown  haying  now  bewne  hereditoiy,  Henij 
was  succeeded  quietly  by  his  son, 
1060-1108.    PhiUpI., 

whose  long  r^ign,  distinguished  by  no  deeds  of  his  own,  is  va> 
maikable  for  two  important  events  :  the  oonqoert  of  England  by  tka 
NinrmaDS  (1066),  and  the  first  crusade  (1096).  (Seep.  226.) 

§3.    ENGLAND.     '  {8etp.  ISli 

82&-1066.    Engknd  imder  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

826-837.    Bogl>erht,  king  of  Wessex  (p.  180),  ruler  of  5uaeK^  £epd; 

Essex,  overlord  of  MerdOj  East  AngUa^  Nartkumbria^  Waies, 

and  Strathdyde, 
Ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Pouring  in  swarms  from  the  nortfaeim 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  these  pirates,  the  vikingPy 
harassed  England  and  the  continent  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Eog^ 
Ush  called  the  Northmen  **  Danes,"  although  not  all  their  aimilanti 
eame  from  that  kingdom.  The  Northmen  were  still  heathpiMi  The 
epoch  of  their  invasions  falls  into  three  diviaons :  L  (78^-866) 
reriod  of  invasion  and  ravage  without  settlemrait.  IL  (866-1008) 
Period  of  settlement  and  conquest  in  various  parts  of  the  eoontiy. 
in.  (1003-1066)  Period  of  political  conquest  The  first  reeoided 
attack  was  in  789  (p.  180).  In  834  Sheppey  was  ravag^  Defeat 
of  the  Duies  at  Hengestesdun  (836). 

EcgherU  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JBthelwnlf  (837-858).  In  851 
the  I&nes  took  London  and  Canterbury;  in  855  they  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  Sheppey,  ^thdttmlfmamed  Judith,  daughter  of  Charlea 
the  Bald,  king  of  the  West  Franks.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
2Sthelbald  (858-860),  who  married  his  father's  widow.  On  his 
death  Judith  returned  to  the  continent  and  married  Baldwmy  after- 
wards count  of  Flanders.  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife 
of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  ^tilielbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Atdelberlit  (860-866),  who  was  followed  by  his  brother, 

^^66-871.    JBthelred  I. 

Settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Northumbria  (romance  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog).    The  Danes  in  East  Anglia  (866\  in  Mercia  (868). 
870.  East  AWlia  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Danes.    Maxtjiaom 
of  St  £dmund,ang  of  the  East  Ai^iJes. 
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Sack  of  Pelerbaraugh  and  CroyUmd.  Dante  in  We8sex  (871).  Nine 
battles  were  fought  with  the  invaders  this  year.  At  ^scesdun  the 
Danes  were  defeated  by  jEthdred  and  .£l/red  his  brother. 

871-901.    lifted  the  Great. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Wessex  was  at  peace,  but  the 
other  parts  of  England  still  suffered  from  Danish  inroads.  In  876 
Danes  settled  in  Northumbria,  and  Qulhorm,  Danish  king  in  Cast 
Anglia,  entered  Wessex.  In  877  lands  in  Mercia  were  divided  amon^ 
the  Danes. 
878.    The  Danes  ravaged  Weaaex. 

.^jlfred  took  remge  in  the  forest.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Alhelney,  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Ethandun.  Tr^^ty  of  Wedmorey 
between  Alfred  and  Guthorm,  The  Danes  left  Wessex,  but  East 
Anglia  and  a  |»art  of  Mercia  were  given  up  to  them.  London,  how- 
ever, was  retamed  by  .^^Ifred.  The  country  of  the  Danes,  Danelagh 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  now  embraced  the  larger  part  of  England. 

880-893.    I^ace  in  Wessex. 

Alfred  was  a  skilful  warrior  but  no  lover  of  war.  His  genius 
was  for  civil  government.  Revision  of  the  laws;  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  executive  department.  Trial  by  jur^  was  not  intro- 
duced l^  Alfred;  that  institution  was  of  Norman  origin,  a  develop- 
ment oi  principles  of  old  Frankish  law.  Creation  of  a  fleet  (882). 
Submission  of  several  Welsh  provinces.  Encoun^ment  of  learning. 
Bseda's  Ecclesiastical  History^  Orosius'  History,  and  Bcethius'  Canaola^ 
Hon  of  PhUosophjL  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  .Alfred.  Voya^^ 
of  Othhere  and  Wtdfhere  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  uncfer- 
taken  at  .Shred's  request.  Asser.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
probably  put  into  shape  in  this  reign. 

The  Danish  war  broke  out  again  in  833  with  an  invasion  of  Kent. 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Buttington.  In  901  JSlfred  died.  He 
left  five  children :  two  sons,  Eadvtrard  aud  JEthdweard,  and  three 
daughters,  .SthelflSBd  the  <*  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  wife  of  ^thdred^ 
eal£>rman  of  West  Saxon  Mercia,  jEthdgifUf  abbess  of  Shaftesbury^ 
JElfthryihi  wife  of  Bcddwin  II,,  count  of  fianders,  son  of  Baldwin  and 
Judilh  (p.  203).  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  WH-^ 
liam  the  Conqueror. 

901-925.    Eadward  the  Elder. 

Erection  of  fortresses  along  the  Mercian  frontier  by  Eadtoard 
and  ^thdflced.  Conquest  of  the  Five  Boroughs  {Derby,  Lincoln,  Leices- 
ter, Stamford,  Nottingham)  by  iGthelflsed.  Annexation  of  Mercia  to 
Wessex.  Conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  Submission  of  Stratk' 
Clyde  and  aU  the  Scots  (924).  Eadward  lord  of  all  Britain.  TTes- 
sex,  Kent,  Sussex,  he  ruled  by  inheritance;  Mercia,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
by  conquest  ^m  the  Danes;  Northumberland,  Wales,  Scotland,  Strath" 
dydc,  as  overlord.  Eadward  died  in  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son 

925-940.    iBthelatan. 

League  of  Scots,  Welsh,  and  Danes  crushed  in  926.    Again 
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.  renewed,  it  was  again  broken  np  by  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in 
the 

937.    Battle  of  Bnmanburb. 

iBthelstan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eadmund  (94(X- 
946).  Revolt  of  Danes  and  Scots.  Reconqnest  of  the  Five  Boroughs 
and  the  Danelagh.  Cumberland  given  as  a  fief  to  Malcolm^  king  of 
Soots.  Dunstan  appointed  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Murder  of  Ead- 
mund, who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Eadred  (946-955).  A 
revolt  of  the  Danes  was  crushed  in  954 ;  final  submission  of  the 
Danelagh,  Eadwlg  (955-959),  nephew  of  Eadred,  quarrelled  witii 
Dunstan^  and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
hroihery 

959-975.     Eadgar, 

the  under  king  of  Mercia.  Dunstan,  recalled  in  958,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  959,  was  the  true  ruler.  The  royal  power  stood 
high.  Revision  of  the  laws.  Secular  priests  were  out  of  favor,  and 
monks  were  installed  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  churches.  Mainte- 
nance of  a  large  fleet.  Eadgar  was  followed  by  his  son  Eadward 
(the  martyr),  murdered  978. 
978-1016.    23thelred  II.,  the  Unready,^  son  of  Eadgar, 

in  whose  reign  the  political  conqueet  of  Englaiid  was  under- 
taken by  the  Danish  sovereigns  (p.  203).  Danish  invasions  began, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  980.  Death  of  Dunstan,  988.  Battle  of 
lialdon  against  the  Danes  (^91),  when  Brihtnoth,  ealdorman  of  the 
East  Saxons,  fell.  (Song  of  Brihtnoth's  Death.)  In  this  year  (991) 
the  plan  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  adopted,  10,000  pounds  being 
paid,  which  were  raised  by  a  special  tax  {Danegeld).  In  994  Anlaf 
(Olctf  Tryggvesson)  and  Swegen  (Svend  with  the  Forked  Beard)  rav- 
aged Kent,  and  were  paid  16,000  pounds.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen 
in  997,  998,  999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004,  1006, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 
1015. 

1002.  24,000  pounds  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Massacre  of  all  (?) 
Danes  in  England,  upon  one  day  (Nov.  13,  Danish  Vespers) 
by  order  of  JEthelred,  Swegen  resolves  on  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. Marriage  of  jEthelred  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I., 
duk^  of  Normandy.  In  1007, 36,000  pounds,  in  1012,  48,000  pounds, 
were  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Death  oi  Swegen  (1014).  Election  of 
his  son  Cnnt  (Canute)  to  succeed  him.  T%e  Danes  had  now  recov- 
ered all  that  paj*t  of  England  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  treatv 
of  Wedmore  Q>.  204)  in  878.  Upon  the  death  of  JSthdred  the  Danish 
party  in  En^and  chose  Cnut  King,  but  the  English  party,  which 
centred  in  London,  chose  Eadmund  Ironside  (1016),  son  of  jEihel- 
red.  He  made  a  brave  stand,  and  many  battles  were  fought  this 
year.  After  the  defeat  of  Eadmund  at  Assandun  peace  was  con- 
dnded.  Eadmnnd  received  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Lon- 
ion;  Cnnt  received  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  The  nominal  over- 
lordship  of  England  remained  with  Eadmund,  After  the  death  of 
Badmund  (1016)  Cnut  became  king  of  England. 

^  Such  is  his  conventional  title;  probably  "Despisor  of  Cooniel''  would  bet* 
tv  convey  the  meaning  of  *'  Medeleu,^* 
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1016-1042.    Danish  supremacy  over  Bngland. 
1016-1035.    Cnut. 

England  divided  into  four  governments :  Wessex,  under 
Cnut;  Meroia,  East  Anglia,  Northumberland,  under  JaHs  or  Earls. 
HuscarUy  Cnut's  personal  following.  Cnut  in  Rome  (1027).  Laws 
of  Cnut  (1028V  Subjugation  of  Malcolm,  kineof  Soots  (1031).  CmU 
was  succeedea  by  his  sons  Harold  (1035-1040)  and  Harthacnat 
(1040-1042).  Godwine,  earl  of  Wessez  ;  Leofrio,  earl  of  Mercia ; 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  Harthacrwfs  death  the  son  of 
^thelredy 

1042-1066.    Eadward,  the  Confessor, 

was  elected  kine^.  He  had  been  educated  at  Uie  Norman  court, 
and  during  his  reign  Norman  influence  was  supreme  at  the  court  of 
England.  The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  earls  GWtotne, 
LeofriCy  Siward.  In  1051,  Godwiney  father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  ex- 
iled. Recalled  in  1052  he  brought  about  a  general  banishment  of  die 
French.  Upon  the  death  of  Godwine  his  power  passed  to  his  son 
Harold  (1053).  In  1055  Harold's  brother  Tostig  succeeded  Sivoard 
as  earl  of  Northumberland.  «In  1057  Harold's  brother  Cryrth  was 
made  earl  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  another  brother  of  Harold, 
Leofmncy  earl  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Subjugation  of  Wales  1^  Harold 
(1063).  Revolt  of  Northumberland  (1065).  Deposition  of  Toset^ and 
election  of  Morkere,  c^randson  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  brother  of 
Edioin,  then  earl  of  Mercia.    On  the  death  of  Eadward^ 

1066.    Harold, 

earl  of  Wessex,  was  elected  king. 

A  claim  to  the  succession  was  immediately  advanced  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  upon  three  grounds.  1.  The  allee^  be- 
quest of  Eadward  the  Confessor.  2.  An  oath  taken  by  Harold  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
about  1064,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  become  William's  vassal,  ana 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  secure  him  the  succession 
after  the  death  of  Eadward.  3.  The  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  (p. 
204).  The  claim  being  rejected,  WiUiam  at  once  prepared  to  ass^ 
it  by  arms. 

Invasion  of  Yorkshire  by  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  and 
Tostig f  brother  of  Harold  of  England. 

Sept.  25.    Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  invaders.  William  had  meantime 
landed  at  Pevensey.  Harold  hastened  south,  bat  was  defeated 
in  the 

Oot.  14.    Battle  of  Hastings  or  Senleus, 

and  fell  on  the  field.  Eadgar  JEthdtng,  grandson  of 
Eadmund  IronsideSy  was  chosen  king,  bat  soon  submitted, 
with  all  the  chief  men,  to  the  victor.  Election  of  IFi^ 
liam.  {See  p.  2m 
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§  4.    THE  NORTH.  {8up.  168.) 

Denmark. 

Northern  historians  of  the  Middle  Age  refer  the  conquest  of  the 
North  to  the  Asas  under  Odin  (p.  168),  who  gave  Denmark  to  his 
son. 

After  him  came  Dan  (he  Famous,  who  gave  a  name  to  the  king- 
dom. Under  Frode  the  Peaceful,  who  reigned  at  the  beginning  of 
oor  era,  Denmark  enjoyed  a  Golden  Age.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
famous  battle  of  Bravalla  was  fought  between  Harold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  all  is  mythical.  The  true  history  of  Denmark  begins  with 
€hrm  the  Old,  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Danes  had  settled  in  two 
bonds :  one  occupying  the  peninsula,  Jutland^  Schleswig,  and  Holstein) 
the  other  occupying  the  eastern  islands  Zealand,  Ftinen,  etc.  Both 
divisions,  between  which  there  was  scanty  intercourse,  were  ruled  by 
numerous  petty  chiefs  (jsmaa-hmgar),  among  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  the  king  and  high-priest  of  Lejre  in  Zealand,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  loose  confederacy  of  the  islands.  When  Jutes  and  Angles  in  the 
fifth  century  migrated  to  Britain  (p.  176),  Danes  from  the  islands 
aeem  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  peninsula. 

Gadfrey,  kin^  of  Jutland,  was  embroiled  with  Charles  the  Great,  and 
built  a  Dannemrk  or  line  of  fortresses  across  the  peninsula.  Under 
his  successor.  Hemming,  the  Eyder  was  made  the  boundary  between 
Denmark  and  the  Prankish  empire. 

In  822  Christianity  preached  in  Denmark  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of 
Sheims.  In  826  Anagarius,  ''  the  Apostle  of  the  North,"  labored  in 
Denmark,  but  without  lasting  results. 

Chrm  the  Old  (about  860-935),  the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  was 
a  devout  heathen,  who  persecuted  the  new  faith  until  forced  to  refrain 
by  Henry  /.  of  Germany.  Erection  of  the  great  Dannevirke  between 
the  Sley  and  the  Eyder.  Grorm  ruled  the  peninsula,  the  islands,  and 
Skaania  and  Bleking,  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Harold 
Bhe-tooth  (Bhatand),  935-985.  War  with  Norway.  Otto  II.  of  Ger- 
many, in  975,  forced  Harold  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  kingdom.  Svend  Forked  Beard  (Tveskjcsd),  985-1014. 
Succ^»ful  revolt  of  the  tributary  Wends.  Svend  in  England  (p.  205), 
Knnt  the  Great  (1014-1035),  king  of  Denmark  and  of  England.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  England,  which  led  to  an  attenipt  on  the  part 
of  Ulf-Jarl  to  make  Hardeknut  king  in  Denmark.  It  failed,  and  Knut 
later  had  Ulf  killed.  In  1028  Knut  was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway. 
Hardeknut  (Hathacnut)  (1035-1042)  succeeded  his  father  in  Den- 
mark. His  war  with  Magnus  of  Norway  ended  in  an  agreement 
whereby  whoever  should  outlive  the  other  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Under  this  treaty  Magnus  ruled  Denmark,  1042-1047.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Svend  Estridsen,  son  of  Ulf-Jarl  and  Estride,  sister  of 
Knvt  (1047-1076).  War  for  seventeen  years  with  Harold  Hardrada 
of  Norway  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1064.  War  with  the  Wends, 
Svend  raised  DenmanL  to  a  position  of  power,  which  was  lost  under 
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his  five  sons  who  followed  him:  Harold  Hejm  (1076-1060),  St. 
Knut  (1080-1086),  Olaf  Hunger  (1086-1095),  Brik  Ejegod  (1095- 
1103),  NielB  (1105-1136).  {See  p.  235.) 

Sweden.  (Seep.  209.) 

Sweden  was  the  first  of  the  Scandinavian  kin^oms  to  attain  power. 
According  to  tradition  there  were  two  races  in  the  country  besides 
the  Finns,  the  Gdta  or  Cktuta  (Goths)  and  the  Svea,  The  Svea  traced 
their  origin  to  the  followers  of  Odin.  Njord,  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Sweden.  Ilis  son,  Frey  Tngve,  built  the  temple  of 
Uppsala,  and  founded  the  line  of  the  Ynglingar,  which  ruled  the  Svea 
until  Ingjald  lU-raada  so  angered  the  petty  kings  by  his  cruelty  that 
they  revolted.  The  king  burned  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  son 
Ohf  fled  to  Norway.  Ivar  Vidfadmey  kinff  of  Skaania,  which  was 
independent  before  its  conquest  by  Gorm  of  Denmark,  succeeded  Ing- 
jald.    This  was  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  the  eighth  (?)  century  falls  the  mythical  battle  of  BravaUa^  where 
Sigurd  Ring,  long  of  Sweden,  defeated  Harold  HUdetand  of  Den- 
mark. Sigurd*8  son,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  is  even  more  &unons  in  story 
than  his  father.  (Tale  of  his  capture  by  MIIsl  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  his  death  in  a  pit  of  sen>ents,  which  his  sons  avenfi;ed  by  the 
slaughter  of  ^Ua.  See  p.  203,  where  the  discrepancy  in  S&te  is  to  be 
noted.) 

In  the  ninth  century  authentic  history  begins.  Mission  of  Ansga^ 
riu8  (829-865)  to  Sweden,  where  his  preaching  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Erik  Emiindsson,  king  of  Sweden  (died  in  885  ?),  made  im- 
portant conquests  in  the  East.  At  the  same  time  bands  of  Swedes 
settled  around  Novgorod,  subjugated  the  Slavs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  empire  of  Russia  {Varinjar,  Ru88,\ 

Olaf  the  Lap-king  (993-1024)  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swe- 
den. War  with  St,  Olafot  Norway.  The  last  kiog  of  the  Upsala 
line  was  Emund  Oamnde  (the  Old),  who  died  about  1056.  Stenldl 
(1056-1066).  {See  p.  237.) 

Norway.  {See  p.  S09.) 

According  to  tradition  Norway  was  first  settled  by  Olaf  Tnxtdje 
of  the  Ynglmgar  line,  who  fled  from  Sweden  after  the  death  of  ms 
father  Ingjald,  The  country  was  governed  by  numerous  petty  kings, 
and  remained  weak  and  distracted,  like  Sweden  and  Denmark,  until, 
as  in  those  countries,  a  process  of  consolidation  set  in  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Halfdan  the  Black  (841-863)  reduced  many  of  the  petty  kings 
to  subjection,  and  his  son,  Harald  Haarfager  (863-930),  completed  the 
work  of  conquest  and  introduced  the  feuda)  system.  Defeat  of  the 
Jarls  at  Hafvrstjjord,  872.  These  changes,  and  the  repression  of  free- 
booting  which  followed  them,  induced  a  great  mig^tion  of  the  Jarls, 
the  most  famous  of  the  vikings.  Establishment  of  Northmen  under 
Rolf  Ganger  (RoUo)  in  Normandy.  Conquest  of  Dublin  by  OUxuf  in 
852.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  860-875,  etc.  Erik 
Blodi:ae  (930-934),  Hakon  (934-961),  Harald  GraafeU,  Hakon  JaA 
(988-995).    Olaf  Tryggvasson  (996-1000).    He  disappeared  at  the 
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battle  of  SvM^  where  he  was  defeated  bj  Olaf  ike  L<m4ang  ef 
Sweden,  Svend  Tvtskag  of  Denmark,  and  Eiik  and  Svendf  sons  of 
Hakm  JarL  The  vietors  divided  Norway  between  them. 

DiscoTery  and  settlement  of  Greenland  by  Erik  the  Red  (9SS). 
Vinland  (America)  seen  by  Bjame^  and  yisited  by  Leif  and  otiliersy 
966-1011.  See  p.  281. 

Norway  was  again  united  under  St.  Olaf  (II.)  1015-1030,  in  whose 
reign  Christianity  was  introduced.  Magnus  ihe  Good,  son  of  Olaf 
(1035-1047),  king  of  .Denmark  from  1042  to  1047.  The  Graapaas, 
or  book  of  the  law.  Harald  III.,  Hardrada,  founded  (^)8io  (dhris- 
tiania),  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge  1066  (p.  206).  Magnus  II.  (1066- 
1069),  Olaf  ri069-1093),  Majgnua  HI.  Barfod  (1095-1103).  Con- 
quest of  the  Orkneys  and  Hdnides  ;  of  Dubltn.  Death  of  Magnus  in 
ueland.  .  (Seep,2S5.) 

§  5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (See  p,  188.) 

755-1031.    Caliphate  of  Cordova, 

founded  hy  the  last  Ommiad,  Abd^^r-'Rahman  (jp.  183).    Most 
hnlliant  period  of  the  Moorish  civilization,  in  the  nmUi  and  tenUi 
centuries.    Ahd-er^Rahman  III.,  Hakem  II.,  Almamorf  his  generaL 
The  populous  city  of  Cordav<i,ihe  seat  of  science  and  arts. 
1031.     Dissolution  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  into  a  number  of 

small  states.  The  Morabethes  or  Almaravides  (Yussuf),  sum- 
moned from  Mauretania,  successfully  opposed  the  Christians  (1086), 
hut  made  themselves  masters  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Chriatian  Kingdoms. 

Astuxia  (Oviedo),  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  to  as  the 
Duero  by  Alfqnso  HI.  in  the  tenth  century,  called  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  after  the  new  residence,  Leon. 

Castile,  so  called  from  the  castles  erected  against  the  Arabs,  origi- 
nally a  county  of  Asturia. 

Navarre,  a  border  state  in  the  Pyrenees :  first  a  county  under 
French  supremacy,  tilien  independent.  Sancho  1.  assumed  the 
title  King  of  Navarre  (905),  and  subjugated 

Aragon,  originally  a  Prankish  county  north  of  Navarre. 

1000-1035.  Sanoho  m.  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  and, 
by  inheritance,  king  of  Castile,  divided  at  his  death  his  king- 
dom among  his  tl^ee  sons.  As  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united,  there  existed  henceforward  three  Christian  kingdoms 
in  Spain  :  1,  Cauitile-Iieon  ;  2,  Navarre ;  3,  Aragon.  We 
must  also  reckon  the  county  of  Barcelona,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Spanish  mark  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  independent 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Wars  of  Ruy  Diax,  called  by  the  Arabs  Cid,  L  e.  Lord  (died 

1099).  {See  p.  f^jfO.) 
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§  6.    THE  EAST. 

Eeuitem  Empire. 

527-665.  Justinian  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  Belisariii& 
Narses  (p.  175). 

Codification  of  the  law  in  the  fonn  known  as  the  ooxpuB 
juris  civilis  (Tribonianus),  comprising :  1.  InstUuHones.  2.  Pandecke 
or  Digesta,    3.  Codex,    4.  NovdlcRf  later  additions. 

Parties  of  the  circus:  Greens,  Blues,  Reds,  and  Whites,  Bloody 
contests  C'Nika,"  532).  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Con- 
stantino (Hagia  Sophia),  burnt  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendor. 

Decline  of  the  empire  under  Justinian's  successors  (cruelty,  mutBa- 
tions).  A  part  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  proirinoes  conquered  by 
the  Persians  and  afterwards  by  the  Arabs, 

726-842.  Contest  over  images.  Image-breakers  rcucoyoicX^<rrai,  icon- 
oclasts) and  image  worshippers  (ctKovoSovAot). 

717-741.    Leo  the  Isaurian.    Jm&ge  worship  prohibited. 

780-602.  Irene,  who  out  of  love  of  power  had  her  own  son  blinded, 
restored  imag^  worship.  The  accession  of  a  woman  to  the 
imperial  throne  served  as  a  pretext  to  legalize  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

842.    Theodora  fully  restored  image  worship. 

867-1057.     Eastern  emperors  of  the  Macedonian  Una 

The  empire,  hard  pressed  by  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars, 
The  emperors  Nicephcrus  Phocas  and  J6hin  Zimdsces,  whom  Theoj^kano, 
widow  of  Romanus  II,  (died  962),  placed  on  the  throne,  partially 
reconquered  the  provinces  which  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians  had  ton 
from  the  empire.  {See  p,  2i0) 

Cediphate  of  Bagdad  under  the  Abbaeddes  (750-1258). 

Immediately  after  the  reigns  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  aud  Mamm 
(p.  186),  the  power  of  tbe  caliphs  began  to  decliue. 
935.    The  Emir  al  Omra  (i.  e.  priuce  of  princes)  received  all  the 
secular  power;  the  caliph  I'emaiued  only  spiritual  head  of  the 
faithful.    969,  Egypt  independent  under  Fatimites. 
1058.    Seljuk  Turks  {Tognd  Bey,  Alp  Arslan,  Maleh  Shah)  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  Emir  al  Omra.     Seljuk  supremacy. 
1092.    The  empire  of  the  Seljuks  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
sultanates  (Iran,  Kerman,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Iconium  or  Roum). 

India. 

The  early  history  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events  are  assigned  dates  differing  from  one  another  by  over 
four  centuries.  The  Guptas,  who  succeeded  in  power  the  Sahs  of 
Surdshha  (60  b.  C.-235  A.  D.),  occupied  Kanauj  from  319  to  about 
470,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Tatar  invaders  (Huns  ?),  and 
the  Valahhis,  who  dwelt  in  Cutch  and  the  northern  part  of  Bombayi 
were  the  principal  power  in  India,  480-722. 
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Actual  anthentio  history  begins  with  the  Arabic  invasfons.  Sind 
was  the  first  province  to  feel  the  Mohammedan  attack.    It  was  con- 

2iiered  in  711,  but  in  750  a  general  uprising  expelled  the  victors, 
kboat  1000-1186.    Supremacy  of  the  Bnltans  of  Ohazni. 

The  next  great  attack  was  made  by  a  Turk,  Sultan  Mahmnd 
of  Ghaznif  (in  KabuT),  who  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  con- 
quered the  country  to  the  Ganges.  The  decisive  struggle  took  place 
at  Pesha^var,  where  Mahmud  was  victorious.  In  1024  famous  expe- 
dition to  GiizercU,  Destruction  of  the  idol  pillar  filled  with  jewels.  (?) 
Makmud  was  succeeded  by  fourteen  rulers  of  his  house,  the  last  of 
whom,  BdUiram,  was  conquered  by  AUah-^-din  of  GJior,  Bahram's 
son,  KkusrUf  founded  at  Lahore  the  first  Mohammedan  dynasty  in 
India  proper. 

1186-1206.    Supremacy  of  the  Afghana  of  Ohor. 

In  1186,  Khusru's  son  was  made  captive  by  iftuhammed  Ghari, 
after  which  the  predominance  exercised  by  ike  Turks  of  Ghazni 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  of  Uhor.  Mvhainmed  Ghari 
was  killed  in  1206.  (See  p,  2^1,) 

China.  (Seep.SS.) 

S9(V-618.  Dynasty  of  Sny,  under  whose  energetic  sway  China  was 
partially  rescued  from  the  confusion  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
(p.  32). 

618-907.    Dsmasty  of  Tansr, 

founded  by.  the  nsurpeg,Jk  Yuen^who^Ba  emperor,  took  the 
PMne  erf  Kau-tsn.  The  first  part  of  this  period  down  to  718  waS  a 
IffiiilanT  time  for  China,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  literature.  The 
earlier  mlers  (^Tau4swigy  627-650  ;  Kaau-tsung,  650-683;  Woo  Howy 
683-705,  the  wife  of  Kaou-tsung,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  her  bus- 
hand's  death)  were  valiant  warriors  and  wise  rulers,  who  held  the 
Tatars  in  ohe«k,  recovered  much  of  the  former  possessions  of  China 
in  Central  Asia,  and  raised  the  empire  to  a  commanding  position 
amonj^  other  nati<ms ;  643,  embassies  from  Persia  and  Con^antinople 
inChma. 

f*rom  718  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  increased  in  vehemence.  From 
763  to  780  their  inroads  were  incessant. 

Under  Woo-lsung  (841-847)  temples  were  destroyed,  .monasteries 
and  nunneries  closed,  and  all  foreign  priests  (Christian,  Persian,  Biid- 
<lfiii!it)  "banished.  The  reaction  was,  however,  short-lived.  Inven- 
tion of  printing. 

907-960.    Five  dynasties  (Later  Leang,  Later  Tang,  Later  Tain, 
Later  Han,  Later  Chow)  occupied  the  throne  within  this 
period,  but  the  power  of  each  was  very  limited.   In  Ho^nar^  Sze-chuen^ 
snd  other  provinces  independent  states  arose. 

960-976.  Chaon-kwang-yin,  as  emperor,  Tai-taoo,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Sung,  fought  with  success  against 
the  KhUan  Tatars,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  estab- 
lishing there  the  empire  of  Hia.  Succeeding  emperors  were  less  f or- 
timate,  and  paid  tribute  to  the  Tatars  (976-1101).  (Seep.  ^41,) 
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Japan.^ 

From  the  reign  of  OjWaTO  ■^1Q|  p  00)  tn  the  close  of  the  sizth 
century,  the  history  oi  Japan  is  a  record  of  quiet  progress  in  civiliza* 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  continental  intercourse  and  of  increasing 
wealth.    Throughout  this  period,  as  before,  the  Mikados  were  actual 
sovereigns  and  personal  commanders.    The  close  of  this  epoch  saw 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japaa  and  its  rapid  spread  (p.  33). 
The  seventh  century  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  uie  history  of 
Japan,  for  then  it  was  that  causes  long  working  in  silence  and  un- 
seen resulted  in  changes  subyersive  of  the  entire  social  and  pohtical 
life  of  the  Japanese,  —  changes  which  led  to  the  withdrawjal  of  the 
Mjlrndn  frnnL  personal  intercourse  with  his  subjectrlieliindl  a  veil  of 
toTTDsX  etiquette  and  heightened  reverence,  and  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  over  the  civil  power,  until  the  actual  government  of 
the .  country  passed  from  its  legal  sovereign,  the  Mikado,  into  the 
hands  of  an  usurping  military  chieftain,  thus  creating  a  long-enduring, 
much  misunderstood  system  of  dnal  government, — changes  whose 
final  outcome  was  a  feudal  system  corresponding  to  that  Known  to 
mediseval  Europe,  which,  with  its  legitimate  ofbpring,  oppression, 
weakness,  anarchy,  lasted  until  1868. 
^--""Bicse  changes  were  the  following :  I.  The  CTowth  of  a  numerous 
f      court  nobility  of  imperial,  and  hence  of  divme,  descent.     II.  ^e 
/       creation  of  numerous  ofiBces  of  state  which  became  the  property  of 
I       the  court  nobility.    IH.  The  division  of  .the  male  population  into  an 
\       agricultural  and  a  military  class.    IV.  The  separation  of  state  offices 
\      into  two  sections,  the  civil  and  the  military ,  and  the  continuance  of 
\^each  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  noble  families. 

I.  The  higdy  or  court  nobility,  owed  their  numbers  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  which  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  extinction 
of  a  divine  dynastic  line  imposed  on  the  Mikados.  They  comprise  at 
present  nn^Jvnw Hta^  a,n(j  fifty-^vft  families,  which  form  among  them- 
selves larger  groups,  or  clans.  Such  clans  are  :  the  Fojiwara,  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  huge;  the  Sugawara  ;  the  Taira  (Heike  in 
Chinese  characters) ;  the  Minamoto  (Genji  in  Chinese  charac- 
ters). 

II.  In  603  the  requirements'  of  a  more  extensive  empire  caused 
the  establishment  of  elght-gceaJLai^niiiiistcaiixfi,  depg-y^m^n^,  and  of  a 
host  of  smaller  offices,  which  were  filled  by  members  oiuie  huge,  and 
gradually  became  vested  in  certain  families. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  growing  empire  for  increased  military 
efficiency  led  to  the  division  of  the  wholr„inalc_popiilation  into  two 
classes :  1.  the  class  of  agricultural  laborers,  comprising  all  who 
were  unfit  for  military  service ;  they  were  relegated  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken toil,  and  were  burdened  with  the  annual  payment  of  a  quan- 
tity of  rice  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  2.  mllitctfy  claBS)-the 
Santnral,  which  included  all  the  bravest  and  most-intellectual  men  in 
Japan.  Kelieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  by  the  tax  received 
from  the  first  class,  and  not  overburdened  with  mihtary  duties,  these 

1  Oriffls,  The  Mikado' i  Empire,  Beed,  Japan,   Adams,  History  <^Japai^ 
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men  were  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  literature  and 
leamin^formin^  the  best  element  in  the  nation. 

rV\  The__^^tgqra,  mcreasing  in  power,  gradually  absorbed  all 
cwil  ^toceywhile  tEe  military  offices  were  filled  from  me  twoTfamilies 
ftHMf'aT^lSItmfmn^  iwttfli*  l^j^g^  as'Bgrand  G0L  TTiub  did^e 
'^ujjtnfir^  KonnittA  Ay^Ai^n.fAil  bj  ^cTiixuigyf  ualfteg- lil^;  thus  did  the 
Mikado,  while  his  office  gained' in  respect  and  reverence  by  its  envi- 
ronment of  titled  officials,  lose  all  real  power,  and  sink  to  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  intriguing  nobles,  to  be  installed  and  deposed  at 
will ;  thus  did  both  emperor  and  court  constantly  lose  ground  before 
tiie  growing  influence  of  those  energetic  families  to  whom  were  given 
the  active  duties  of  military  command.  Th^^  genaralni  nr  Shftgnnnj 
becMne  tbfi  **'M^y^^  ^^  thfUPalace**  of  Japan.  So  originated  the 
4b91  government,  which^^  not,  as  foreignerTlong  thought,  a  con- 
stitutional institution,  where W  the  civil  and  military  fimctions  of  gov- 
ernment were  vested  in  the  ShQgun  or  temporal  emperor  (Tycoon),  and 
the  religions  functions  in  the  Mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  but  an  un- 
eonstitutional  innovation,  wherein  a  subordinate  officer  had  usurped 
that  authority  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  only  emperor,  the  Mi- 
ludo,  and  whose  position  that  emperor  had  never  recognized. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  evolution  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  whose  rise  is  considered  in  the  next  period. 

791.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  the  home  of  the  Mikado  and  tho 
huge,  permanently  fixed  at  Kioto,  near  Lake  Biwa. 

1156.  CHitbreak  of  war  between  the  families  of  Gen  and  Hei  {Mina- 
moto  and  Taird),  which  had  previously  shared  the  military 
offices  in  peace.  (See  p.  2^2.) 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

EPOCH  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096-1270). 

§  1.    CRUSADES. 

CSanse  :  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
where  St,  Helena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  had  built  a  vault 
for  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  inter- 
n^ited  after  the  Fatimites,  and  yet  more  after  the  Seljuks  came  to 
power  ;  ill-treatment  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens  demanded  of  the  Pope  Urban  II. 
(108S-1099)  assistance  in  freeing  the  holy  places,  and  preached  the 
Crusade  in  Italy  (?)  and  France.^  Councils  of  the  church  at  Piar 
cema  and  Clermont  in  Anvergne  (1095).  Address  by  the  Pope  ;  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.    (It  is  the  will  of  God  /) 

The  undisciplined  bands  led  hy  Peter,  by  the  French  knight  Walter 
ofPacy,  and  his  nephew  Walter  Senzaveir  (the  Penniless),  and  others, 
were  for  the  most  j^urt,  annihilated  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

1  V«  Bybel  Gesch.  des  ersten  KreuzzugSy  1841,  has  shown  on  conclusive 
crotinds  that  the  idea  of  the  Crusades  originated  principally  with  Pope  Urban 
II.  It  has  recently  been  made  doubtful  whether  reter  of  Amiens  had  been  in 
the  Holy  Land  at  all  btfort  the  first  Crusade. 
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1096-1099.  First  Crusade.    Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaders  of  the  first  Crusade :  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^  duke  df 
lower  Lotharingia  ;  his  brothers,  BcUdmn  and  Eustach  ;  Iid>€rty  duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  Robert  of  Flanders ; 
Stephen  of  iEUois  ;  Raymond  /F.,  count  of  Toulouse ;  Hugo  of  Ver- 
mandoisy  brother  of  Philip  I.,  Idng  of  France ;  Bohemond  of  Taren- 
tum,  son  of  Robert  Guiscuird  ;  his  nephew  Tancred.  They  led  200,- 
000  or  300,000  warriors  to  the  East.  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Cross  at  Clermont,  went  with  the  expedition 
as  papal  legate  (died  1098).  No  king  took  part  personally  in  this 
Crusade. 

The  princes  went  to  Constantinople,  where  all  except  Raymond 
did  feudal  homage  to  the  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  Attack  i^>on 
the  territory  of  Kilij  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Iconium  (or  Roum). 

1097.  Niccea  surrendered  to  the  Grecian  emperor  after  a  siege  of 
June,  several  weeks'  duration.  Victory  of  the  Crusaders  at  Vory- 
July  1.  IcBum  over  the  Sultan  Kilij  Arslan,     Baldwin,  separated 

from  the  main  army,  crossed  the  Fuphiates,  and  conquered 
a  principality  for  himself  in  Edessa. 
1097-1098.  The  main  army  besieged  Antiochia  on  the  Onmtes  for 
nine  months    in  vain,  but  finally  the  city  waa  betrayed  to 
Bohemund  of  Tarentum  by  the  Armenian  renegade.  Firm 

1098.  (Fyrrhus).  Kerhoga,  the  powerful  Emir  of  Mossul,  besieged 
the  Crusaders,  exhausted  throu^  sickness  and  want,  in  An* 
tioch,  with  an  immense  army,  v  ictorious  sally  of  the  Chris- 
tians (the  holy  lance  !)  ;  the  Seljuk  army  defeated  and  scat* 
tered.  Long  rest  of  the  Crusaders  in  Antioch  and  quarrels 
among  them. 

1099.  Expedition  along  the  coast  toward  Jerusalem.  Unsuccessful 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Areas.    In  May  they  advanced  be- 

vond  CcBsarea,  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Crusaders,  now  numbering 
but  21,500  effective  men,  beheld  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Fattmites 
had  reconquered  from  the  Seljuks  in  1098.    After  a  five  weeks*  siege, 

1099*  Storm  of  Jerusalem. 

July  15.  Terrible  massacre ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  die 
Resurrection. 

Establishment  of  a  feudal  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  chiefly  French, 
with  vassal  counties :  Edessa,  Antiochia,  and  afterwards  Tripdis 
(Assises  du  royaume  de  Jerusalem).  Three  chief  officers  :  Senedial, 
Conndtable,  Marshall.  Two  patriarchs,  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antiodiia, 

Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  Protector  of  the  Holy.  Sepulchre,  defeated  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  at  Ascalon  or  Gaza,  dodfrey  died  1100.  His 
brother,  Baldwin  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem.  Acre,  TriopUs,  Berytus 
(Beirut),  Sidon,  conquered  with  the  aid  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Baldwin 
1.  ^died  1118)  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin  IL  (died  1131),  F%dco  d 
Ai^ou  (died  1143),  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  reached 
its  greatest  extent,  BcUdmn  III.  (died  1162^  Amalric  (died  1173), 
Baldwin  IV.  (died  1184),  Baldwin  V.  (not  of  age,  died  1186),  Fd» 
iGuy^  of  Lusignan. 
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1147-1149.  Second  Crusade.    Without  result. 

Cause :  Conquest  of  Edessa  by  Emadeddin  ('Imad-ed-Deen) 
Zenki,  Emir  of  Mossul  (1144).  Second  conquest  and  destruction  of 
the  city  by  his  son  Noureddin  (Noor-ed-Deen)  (1146).  Bernard,  ab- 
bot of  Clairvaux,  preached  the  Crusade. 

Conrad  II L  of  Grermany  and  Louis  VIL  of  France 'started  for 
Palestine  ;  the  former  from  Regenshurg  (RatisbonV  the  latter  from 
MetZy  somewhat  later.  Both  armies  passed  througn  Hungary  to  Asia 
Alinor  j;  the  German  army,  being  far  in  advance,  entered  Phrygia, 
where  it  was  ahnost  annihilated  by  want  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  few  regaining  Nicsea.  With  uiis  scanty  fol- 
lowing Conrad,  joined  the  expedition  of  the  French  anny  along  the 
ooas/,  but  returned  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Louis  and  the  French  nobility  took  ship  from  Panophylia 
for  Antiochia.  The  conmion  soldiery  continued  by  land  to  Cilicia, 
and  were  completely  annihilated  by  hunger  and  the  enemy.  Conrad 
went  from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea  (1148),  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Da- 
mascus. 

1189-1192.  Third  Grusstde.    Conquest  of  Acre  {St  Jean 
d^Acre)y  or  Ptolemais. 

CSause :  Capture  of  Veit  {Guy)  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem^ 
at  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Genezareth,  Conquest  of  Acre  and  Jerusan 
lem  by  BaladUi  (Sakh-ed-Deen)  (1187),  the  founder  of  the  dynas^ 
of  the  AyoubUes  in  Egypt.  He  treated  the  Christians  magnani- 
mously. . 

Hie  emperor  Frederic  I.,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part  in  the 
seeond  Crusade,  undertook  in  his  old  age  an  expedition  from  Regens- 
bnrg  (Ratisbon)  in  the  spring  of  1189,  passed  through  Hungary, 
spent  the  winter  in  Adrianople,  crossed  (1190)  to  Asia  Minor,  con- 
qnered  Iconium,  and  went  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
Calycadnus  (Seleph).  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  led  a  part  of 
the  pilgriuK,  many  having  turned  back,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Antiochia, 
and  Tyrus  to  Accon  (Ptolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre).  He  4ied  (1191) 
daring  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  was  conducted  by  the  king  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  gained  his  freedom. 

Richard  the  Idon-Hearted  (Cceur-^e^Lion),  king  of  England, 
but  Fren<^  in  nationality  and  language,  and  Philip  II.,  Augustus 
(French  Auguste,  a  title  of  respect  which  was  given  him  later),  kmg  of 
France,  went  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land  (1190),  —  Richard  from  Mar- 
seilles, Philip  m>m  Grenoa ;  participation  of  Genoa^  Pisa,  and  Venice, 
After  a  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  many  quarrels  the  two  kings  reached 
Acrej  which  Lusignan  had  already  besieged  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  city  was  now  soon  forced  to  surrender  (July,  1191). 

Philip  having  quarrelled  with  Richard,  returned  to  France  (1191). 
Heroic  deeds  (and  crueltv)  of  Richard,  who,  however,  was  twice 
obliged  to  turn  rack  from  before  Jerusalem.  Armistice  with  Saladin. 
Hie  strip  of  coast  from  Joppa  to  Acre  ^ven  to  the  Christians  ;  pil- 
grimages to  the  holy  places  permitted.    Richard  gave  Cyprus,  wmch 
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he  had  conqnered  in  1191,  as  a  fief  to  Veit  (Ouy)  of  Lusignaxi  ^bo- 
tumn  of  1192),  who  transferred  his  title  of  <' King  of  Jerosalem  "  to 
Henry  of  Champagne, 

Richard  on  Ins  return  suffered  a  shipwreck  at  Aquileia,  was  recog>- 
nized  in  Vienna,  detained  hy  Leopoldf  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  kept  a  prisoner  by  the  emperor 
thirteen  months  m  Trifels  (near  Annweiler  in  the  county  Palatine) 
and  in  Worms,  and  released  only  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  and  ren- 
dering homage.^ 

1202-1204.   Fourth  Crusada    Latin  empire  (1204-1261). 

At  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (preaching  by  Fuko  of 
Neuilly)  a  Crusade  directed  originally  against  Egypt  was  undertaken 
by  powerful  French  barons,  assisted  by  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montf errat.  The  Crusaders  undertook  the  siege 
of  Zara  in  Daimatia,  which  the  king  of  Hungary  had  seized,  for  <£e 
Venetians  (Doge  Henry  Dandolo),  partly  in  payment  for  tramntort 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Alexius^  son  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Isaac 
Angelus,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother,  a  request  strongly 
supported  by  Philip  of  Stvabia,  the  C;rusaders  went  to  Constantinople 
with  the  Venetian  fleet  of  480  sail,  captured  the  city,  and  replaced 
Alexius  and  his  father  on  the  throne  (1203).  The  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fulfill  his  compact  with  the  Crusaders.  (Union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  that  of  Rome  ;  large  payments  in  money.)  Contention, 
during  which  the  city  caught  nre.  Kevolt  of  the  Greek  populace. 
(Isaac  died.)  After  the  murder  of  Alexius  by  the  Greeks,  second 
capture  of  the  city,  pillage,  new  conflagration,  which  ccmsumed  many 
works  of  ancient  literature. 

Establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  (Baldwin,  emper<»)  ;  many 
coast  districts  and  islands  fell  to  the  Venetians;  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
f errat  became  king  of  Tfiessalonica  ;  French  dukes  in  Athens,  Achaia, 
etc.     Vmehardouin,  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Establishment  of  a  Greek  empire  at  Niccea  by  Theodore  Lascaris, 
and  a  second,  the  empire  of  Trehieond  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Eth 
[  ocinus,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Comneiies.    Michael  PakeologuSf  of  the 
Nicsean  empire,  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire  inl261. 

1212.  The  children's  Crusade.     Thousands  of  Grerman  and  French 
boys  started  for  the  Holy  Land.    Many  died  on  the  way,  many 
were  sold  into  slavery. 
1217.  Crusade  of  Andrew  II,,  king  of  Hungary,  without  result. 
1218-1221.    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Egypt  under  John  of  Brienne, 
"  king  of  Jerusalem." 

1228-1229.     Fifth  Crusstde.     Jerasalem  regained  forsa 
short  time. 
Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  under  the.  papal  ban 

1  It  18  probable  that  the  story  of  the  Austrian  banner  having  been  trodden  in 
the  filth  at  Acre  by  Richard's  command  is  not  a  fable  (cf .  TcBChe,  Kaiser 
Hetnrich^  VI.  pp.  256,  558),  but  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  had  doubtlea 
higher  political  motives*,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  alliance  of  Bicbard 
with  the  Welfic  party  in  Germany,  see  p.  223. 
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for  not  Iiaving  fulfilled  his  promise  of  undertaking  a  Crusade,  went  to 
Acre  by  sea,  and  received  Jerusalem  (where  he  crowned  himself), 
Nazardh,  and  a  strip  of  land  reaching  to  the  coast,  together  with 
Sidon^  from  Sultan  Kameel  {El  KdmU)^  on  condition  of  a  ten  years^ 
armistice.    Jerusalem  was  lost  again,  and  finally,  1244. 

1248-1254  •     Sixth  Crusade.    Without  result. 

Louis  IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  went  to  Cyprus  and 
passed  the  winter  there.  In  order  to  destroy  the  Saracen  power  in 
its  stronghold  of  Egypt,  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1249  to  Damietta 
and  captured  the  city.  On  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
November  against  Cairo,  Louis  was  aef  eated  by  the  Ayoubite  Sultan 
Toordnshdh  (Almoadan),  cut  off  from  Damietta,  and  captured  with 
the  entire  French  army  (April,  1250).  The  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  the  king  was  to  be  liberated  on  condition  of  evacu- 
ating Darmietta  and  paying  a  hea^  ransom,  was  delayed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ayoubites  by  the  Mamelukes,  Louis  coasted  along 
Palestine,  fortified  Acre  and  other  cities  of  the  coast,  in  the  course 
cf  a  residenee  of  almost  four  years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1254. 
1268.    Antiochia  lost  to  the  Mohammedans. 

1270.    Seventh  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.  went  to  Tunis,  where  he  and  the  greater  part  of  tho 

army  were  carried  off  by  sickness. 
1291.  Acre  (Ftolemais)  stormed  by  the  Mamelukes ;  the  Christians 

abandoned  their  last  possessions  in  Palestine  (Tyre,  Berytus, 

Sidon). 
The  Crusades  were  the  greatest  events  of  the  Middle  Age.    In 
^ite  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  many  of  the  Crusaders  they  lend 
to  the  time  to  which  they  belong  an  ideal,  a  religious  character. 

RestUts  qf^e  Crusades :  1.  Licreased  power  and  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  2.  Increase  of  the  personal  power  of  princes, 
owing  to  the  reversion  of  many  feudal  holdings  which  became  vacant. 
3.  Rise  of  independent  communities,  who  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  overlords  who  needed  funds  for  the  pilgrimage.  4.  Devel- 
opment of  commerce.  The  Italian  republics  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  5.  Intellectual  growth  resulting  from  the  new  ideas  brought 
\mek  &om  the  East ;  especial  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  6.  Perfection  of  the  institution  of  knighthood 
(chivalry)  ;  the  tlu*ee 

Religious  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

1.  Knights  of  St.  John,  or  Hospitalers;  i.  e.  knights  of  the  hospital 

of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  founded  by  merchants  from  Amalfi, 
1070.  The  brotherhood  was  enlarged  after  the  first  Crusade 
^Gerhard),  and  converted  into  an  order  of  knighthood  after  the 
manner  of  the  Templars  (Raimund  Dupuis).  Black  mantle, 
^hite  cross.  The  order  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  (1291),  to 
Rhodes  (1310),  whence  they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  lost,  1522  ;  in  1526  the  order  received  a  gift  of  Malta 
from  the  emeror  Charles  V.,  thence  called  Knights  of  Malta. 

2.  Knights  of  the  Teknple  or  Templars  (from  the  temple  of  Solomon^ 
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on  whose  site  stood  the  house  of  the  order  in  Jemsaleni),  orig^ 
Jnating  in  a  union  of  nine  French  knights  in  1118  (Huffo  d€ 
Pay  ens).  White  mantle,  red  cross.  In  1291  the  order  was 
transferred  to  Cyprus;  in  1312  dissolved  by  Pope  Clement  V. 
at  the  Council  of  Yienne. 
8.  The  Order  of  Teutonio  Knights,  originally  brotherhood  of  the 
Grerman  hospital  founded  in  1190,  was  in  1198  raised  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  by  Frederic  ofSwabia  before  Acre,  dur- 
iug  the  third  Crusade:  White  marUle,  black  cross.  Seat  of  the 
order  at  Acre.  Under  the  grand  macter  Hermann  of  Salza 
a  band  of  knights  went  to  Prussiaf  then  occupied  by  the  heathen 
Wends,  in  1226.  Hermann  of  Balk,  first  Landmeister  in  Prus- 
sia, which  was  subjugated  by  bloody'  wars  (1226-1283).  In 
1291  the  seat  of  the  grand  master  was  tranferred  to  Venice^ 
1309  to  Marienburg,  1^7  to  KGnigsherg.  The  land  of  the  order 
was  secularized  in  1525.  Those  knights  who  remained  Catho- 
lic maintained  possession  of  the  Grerman  estates.  Residence 
of  the  grand  master  at  Mergentheim  at  Franconia.  The  or- 
der was  dissolved  in  1809.  In  all  three  orders,  kmghiSfpriestSf 
brothers  insermce, 

§2.    GERMANY  AND  ITALY.  (See  p.  201.^ 

1125-1137.    Lothar  of  Saxony, 

supported  by  his  son-in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Bamriay 
of  the  house  of  Welf ,  whom  he  later  appointed  duke  of  Saxony  as 
well,  and  Berthold,  duke  of  Zdhringen,  Lothar  fought  (until  1135) 
against  the  two  powerful  Hohenstauf ens,  Frederic,  auke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Henry  V.  *Their  father  was 
Frederic  of  Biiren  and  Stauf en,  son-in-law  of  ike  emperor  Henry  lY 
(p.  200). 
1132-1133.    On  his  first  Roman  expedition  Lothar  was  crowned  by 

Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  accepted  the  allodial  possessions  of 

Matilda  of  Tuscany  as  a  fief  nom  the  Pope. 
1136-1137.     On  his  second  Roman  expedition  Lothar  attacked  the 

Norman  Roger  II.,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  drove  him  for  a  short  time  to  Sicily.  On  his  retnm 
Lothar  died  at  Breitenioang  in  upper  Bavaria  (Dec.  3-4, 1137). 

Under  Lothar's  rei^  Grerman  influence  made  great  advances  in 
the  North  and  East.  The  Danish  king  Magntts  recognized  anew  the 
overlordship  of  the  Emperor ;  Bohemia  did  feudal  homage.  The  Wends 
were  driven  back,  and  m  increasing  numbers  converted  to  Christianil^. 
Holstein  given  to  Adolf,  count  of  Schaumburg,  the  margravate  of  MeW" 
sen  to  Conrad  of  Wettin,  the  Nordmark  or  AUmark,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Havel  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  Albert  the  Bear,  of  the 
house  of  Ballenstddt  or  Askania  (1134),  who  had  done  Lothar  im- 
portant service  on  the  first  Roman  expedition.  Albert  crossed  the 
Elbe  and  conquered  almost  the  entire  MiUelmark,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Brandenburg,  isom.  its  chief  city. 
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1188-1264.  House  of  Hohenstauf en  (Staafer),^  so  called 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen  in  Swabia. 

1138-1152.    Conrad  HI., 

elected  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Saxon  house,  without  par- 
ticipation of  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians. 
War  of  the  Ghibellinea  (Italian  corruption  of  Waiblingen,  th» 
name  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstauf  ens)  and  the  Welfa,  or  Guelfa 
(cf.  the  genealo^cal  table). 

Conrad  put  Benrv  the  Proud  under  the  ban,  and  gave  Saxony  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  and  Bavaria  to  Leopold  IV,,  margrave  of  Austria. 

1139.  During  the  chang^g  fortunes  of  the  war  Henry  the  Proud 
died.  The  claims  of  his  ten-year-old  son  Henry  (afterwards 
called  the  Lion)  to  Saxony  were  maintained  by  the  latter's 
mother  and  nandmother  and  their  connection.  Bavaria  was 
claimed  by  Wdf  VI.,  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud.  Welf  ad- 
yanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Weinsherg,  which  Conrad 
besieged.    In  the 

1140.  Battle^  of  Weinsberg  Conrad  coni^uered,  and  the  city  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  ("  The  Faithful  Wives  of  Weinsberg,'* 
poem  by  BUrger.) 

After  the  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (Oct.  18,  1141),  Bavaria 
fell  to  his  brother,  Henry  Jasondrgott,^  who  married  Gertrude,  Henry 
the  Proud's  widow  (1142).  Her  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  received  Saxony. 
ABfert  the  Bear  gave  up  his  claim  to  Saxony  ;  the  mark  of  Bran~ 
denburg,  which  was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  emperor  (reichsun~ 
miUdbar)^  and  his  other  possessions,  which  his  enemies  had  occupied, 
were  restored  to  him. 

Conxad's  Crusade  (p.  215).  Conrad,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  who 
had  already  been  elected  king^,  died  before  him,  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor not  his  second  son,  a  minor,  but  his  nephew,  Frederic  of  Stoahict^ 
who  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  princes.  Conrad  died  Feb.  11, 
1152,  at  Bamberg. 

1153-1190.    Frederic  I.,  Barbarossct, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Diet  at  Mersebnrg.  Frederic  settled  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown.  Sven  became  king  of  Denmark  as  a  vassal  of  the 
enmire  (1152). 

Frederic's  main  object  was  to  make  good  the  imperial  authority, 
and  in  particular  to  restore  the  imperial  rights  in  northern  Italy, 
which  had  become  narrowed  byneglect.  Hence  war  with  the  power- 
ful republican  citiea  of  Lombardy.    Six  expeditions  to  Italy. 

1154-1155.  First  expedition.  Frederic  destroyed  some  small  places 
which  opposed  him,  and  was  crowned  Idng  of  Italy  in  ravia, 

1  V.  Bauinar,  Gesch.  der  Hohenstauf  en  u.  ihrerZeitj  Jafltf,  Oesch.  desd.  R 
mUer  Konrad  III. ;  Prats,  Geschichte  Friedrichs  I. 

*  Becent  investiflnitora  deny  that  the  cry  of  Hie  Welf!  Hie  Waiblingen  !  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time. 

*  So  called  from  his  favorite  oath* 
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and  emperor  at  Rome  by  Hadrian  IV,,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  against  the  Romans.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  scholar  of  the  schoolman 
Ahdard,  a  popular  preacher,  who  inveighed  against  the  secular  power 
of  the  clergy  and  possession  of  estatesl)y  the  church,  was  condemned 
and  burnt. 
1153.  Convention  of  Constance  between  Frederic  and  the  Papal  See. 

1156.  Henry  the  Lion  received  Bavaria  again.  Austria  was  sep- 
arated from  sBavaria,  and  raised  to  a  duchy,  hereditary  in  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 

1157.  Diet  at  Wiirzburg.  Nearly  all  the  states  of  the  West  did 
homage  to  the  imperial  power  (Holy  Roman  Empire).  In 
Be8an9on  the  Burg^undian  nobles  submitted  again  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Bohemian  duke  Yladialay  received  &om  Fred- 
eric the  royal  crown, 

1158-1162.  3eoond  expedition  to  Italy.  The  Lombard  cities, 
including  Milan  itself,  submitted.  At  the  diet  on  the  Ronr- 
oaHan  Fields  the  righti^  of  the  emperor  were  defined  as  against  the 
dties.  Jurisdiction  jm  the  cities  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  an 
officer  of  the  empire,  the  Podesta.  Prohibition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  between  the  cities.  The  Milanese  revolted.  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  Tedious  war  with  Milan,  which 
sorrendered  aiter  a  two  years'  siege.    At  the  emperor's  conmiand 

1162.  Bdan  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  pf  the  neighboring 

cities. 
115&-1177.  Sohism  in  the  Churoh.  Alexander  m.  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  Victor  IV.  by  the  minoritv 
(who  &vored  the  emperor),  and  recognized  by  the  conned 
which  Frederic  convened  at  Pavia.  Alliance  between  Alex-- 
ander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1163.  Third  Expedition  without  an  army.  After  the  death  of  Victor 
IV,  (Apnl,  1164\  a  new  anti-pope.  Paschal  IILf  was  elected 
by  the  imperial  party.  New  disturbances  in  Italy  soon 
broke  out. 

1166-1168.  Fourth  Expedition.  Paschal  III.  conducted  to  Rome  by 
Frederic. 

1167.  Iiombard  Lea^cne  between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  (Cremona, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara)  and  the  cities  of  J;he 
Veronese  March  (Verona^  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso),  which  had 
muted  in  1164.  Union  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibellmes.  They 
reboilt  Milan,  built  Alessandria  (so  called  after  their  ally. 
Pope  Alexander  III.),  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  emperor,  whose  army  was  almost  annihilated  bv  a 
plague  ^niich  broke  out  in  Rome,  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
Germany. 
In  Germany  a  ereat  feud  had  been  raging  since  1166  between 

Benry  the  Lion  and  h^  enemies,  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 

Bremen,    Albert   the  Bear,  Otto  of  Meissen,  etc.    The  emperor  put 

an  end  to  the  strife  at  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (1168).    Henry  the  Lion 

andertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (1172). 

U74-1177.  IHfth  Ibq;>edition.  The  emperor  entered  Lombardy 
over  Mcmt  Cenis.    He  besieged  Alessandria  in  vain.    Henry 
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the  lAion  deserted  him  and  returned  to  Germany.  The  em- 
peror attacked  the  Lombards,  bat  in  spite  of  his  heroic  cour- 
age, at  the 

1176.  Battle  of  Legnano.  was  completely  defeated.     Negotiations 

and  armistice^V^iQi  Alexander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1177.  Reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Venice. 

1183.  The  definitive  peace  with  the  Lombard  cities  was  concluded 
at  Constance,  The  emperor  renonnced  all  regal  privileges 
which  he  had  hitherto  claimed  in  the  towns  ;  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  confederated  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  inrisdiction. 
By  the  popular  nomination  the  consuls  acquired  uie  rights  of 
imperil^  vicars.  The  extension  of  the  confederacy  S>r  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  these  rights  was  authorized.  The 
Oitiea  agreed  to  maintain  all  just  rights  of  the  emperor,  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordship  of  the  emperor,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  redeem  by  an  annual  payment. 

Henry  the  Lion  humbled  in  Germany.  After  his  neglect  to  appear 
at  four  diets,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  his  fieb 
declared  forfeited  (1180).  He  defended  himself  bravely  and  de- 
feated the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Upon  the  approach  c^  the  em- 
peror Henry's  vassals  gradually  deserted  him.  Henry  threw  himself 
at  the  emperor's  feet  in  Erfurt  (1181),  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
allodial  estates  only,  Braunschtoeig  {Brunstoick)  and  LUnehwrg,  Divis- 
ion of  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony.  Part  of  Westphalia  was  given  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  became 
in  the  course  of  time  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire  only. 
Tlie  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Brem/en,  the  bishops  d  Halher' 
stadt,  HUdeshetm,  Liibeck,  etc.,  the  counts  of  Holstein  and  (Hdenhurg, 
etc.,  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Eastern  Saxony  and  the  ducal  title  were  given  to  Bernard  of  At- 
hanUiy  son  of  Albert  the  Bear.  Otto  of  WiUelsbach  received  Bavaria, 
Henry  the  Lion  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  three  yean. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  fiither-in-law. 

1184.  BriUiant  court  festival  at  Mainz. 

1184-1186.  Sixth  expedition  to  Italy  (peaceful).  The  enaperor 
save  his  son  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  but  had  long 

1186.  been  king  elect  of  Germany,  in  marriage  to  Conatance, 
daughter  of  Roger  II,,  aunt  and  heiress  of  WiUiam  IL,  the 
last  Norman  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1190.  fVederic'd  crusade  and  death  (p.  215).    His  son,  King  Henry, 

whom  he  left  behind  as  vicegerent,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  against  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  departure,  had 
been  sent  out  of  tne  empu«  for  another  three  years,  but  had  since  re- 
turned from  England.  The  death  of  William  II.  of  Sicily  in  Nov- 
ember, 1189,  led  Henry  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Heniy  the 
Lion.     In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death. 

1190-1197.  Henry  VI.,  a  highly  educated  statesman,  hot 
stem  and  relentless. 

1191.  First  expedition  to  Italy.    Henry  received  the  imperial  orown  at 
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Rome,  after  he  had  abandoned  Tusculum,  which  had  ever  been 
true  to  his  father,  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  destroyed  ;  FragcaH 
pew  up  near  its  site.  Henry  went  to  Naples  to  rescue  the  inher- 
itance of  his  wife,  Conatancey  from  Tancred  of  Lecce^  whom  the  native 
party  in  Palermo  had  elected  king.  Unsnccessfol  siege  of  Naples 
lor  three  months.  Sickness  in  the  army  compelled  the  emperor  to 
retnm  to  Germany. 

1192-1194.  New  war  with  Henry  the  Liony  who  had  not  kept  the  first 
treaty.    The  war  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  assisted  by  the  liberation  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  Richard  Cceur'de-Lion  of  England  (p.  216),  and  by  a 
marriage  between  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  emperor's  uncle,  Conrad^ 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhhie,  with  Henry ,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
1194.  Second  expedition  to  Italy,  where  Tancred  had  died.    War 
with   his  widow  and  his  son  William,    The  emperor  subju- 
gated  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  punished  with 
severity  the  participants  in  a  conspiracy  against  himself. 
1194.  Henry  threatened  with  excommumcation  lor  withholding  the 

estates  of  Matilda  (p.  200)  from  the  Pope. 
1196.  Diet  at  Wiirzbure.  Henry's  plan  of  making  Germany  (united 
with  the  Sicilies)  an  hereditary  monarchy,  on  condition  that 
all  fiefs  should  become  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line, 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  princes  and  the 
lesser  nobility. 
il97.  Third  expedifion  to  Italy.  Henry  suppressed  a  second  con- 
roiracy  with  cruel  severity.  In  the  nudst  of  his  great  plans 
(conquest  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Crusade),  he  died  suddenly 
in  Messina,  thirty-two  years  old  (28  Sept.  1197).  Double 
election  in  Germany. 

1198-1208.    Philip  of  Swabia,  youngest  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

1198-1215  (1218).    Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion. 

1198-1215.  War  for  the  crown  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  of  Welf.  Otto  lY.,  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  power  reduced  almost  to  the  limits  of 
Brunswick.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  last  and  decisive 
eombat  Philip  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  the  count  palatine 
Otto  of  Wittdsbach,  Otto  IV.  was  universally  recognized  and  crowned 
tt  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  (1209),  after  having  alMindoned  the  estates 
of  Matilda  to  the  papal  chair  and  made  other  concessions.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  however,  and  the  latter  put 
forward  his  ward  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  as  anti-emperor  (1212). 
Otto  IV.,  in  alliance  with  England,  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  (near 
lille)  by  Philip  II,  Augustus  (1214),  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
mains.    Died  at  the  Harzburg  (May  10, 1218). 

1212-1250.     Frederic  II.  also  king  of  the  two  Sicilies, 

a  prince  of  remarkable  gifts,  but  passionate,  more  Italian 
tlian  German,  having  been  bom  in  Sicily  ana  educated  by  his  Italian 
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mother.    He  was  an  ener^tic  opponent  of  the  spiritual  sapremacy, 
haying  indeed  but  little  liking  for  the  church  ;  in  his  hereditary  estates 
he  favored  the  Saracens. 
1215.    Frederic  went  to  Grermany,  was  crowned  Grerman  king  in 

Aachen,  where  he  promised  to  undertake  a  crusade,  and 
1217.  gave  Swabia  to  his  young  son  Henry ,  and 
1220.  had  him  elected  king  of  Rome  (the  title  given  to  the  Ger- 
man king  elect).  Frederic  left  Grermany  for  fifteen  years,  expe- 
dition to  Rome.  After  renewing  the  promises  which  he  had  for 
inerlv  made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  (feudal  supremacy  of  the 
papal  chair  over  his  hereditary  domain,  which  should  never  be  united 
with  Grermany,  crusade),  he  was  crowned  by  Honorius  ITT,  at  Rome. 
1222.    The  emperor's  son  Henry^  solemnly  crowned  king  at  Aachen. 

His  chief  adviser  and  chancellor  was  Engdberif  archbishop  of 

Cologne  (murdered  1225). 

1225.  Frederic  took  as  his  second  wife,  lolanthe,  daughter  of  John 
of  Brienne,  titulary  king  of  Jerusalem.  Promise  of  a  crusade 
renewed. 

1226.  Diet  at  Cremona ;  quarrels  with  the  Lombard  cities. 

1227.  The  Crusade  which  had  been  commenced  was  broken  up  by  a 
contagious  disease.  The  successor  of  Pope  Honorius  ULy  the 
octogenarian  Gregory  IX,,  phiced  the  emperor  under  the  ban. 

1227.  Bame  of  Bomhdvede.  The  Danes,  wno  under  Waldemar 
II.  had  extended  their  power  over  the  coasts  of  the  Baltici 
were  decisively  defeated. 

1228-1229.    Crusade  of  Frederic  11.  (p.  216). 

1229.  Frederic  drove  from  his  dominions  the  papal  (key)  troops, 
who  had  invaded  them. 

1230.  Peace  with  the  Pope  at  S.  Grermano.    Removal  of  the  ban. 
12d0-124<).     Legislation  of  Frederic  in  his  Sicilian  kingdom. 

Regulation  of  feudal  relations.    Representation  of  the  cities. 
1234.     Revolt  of  the  yoimg  king  Henry,  m  alliance  with  the  lower 

Grerman  nobility  and  the  Lombard  cities,  against  his  father,  sup- 
pressed by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
imperial  cities.  Heiunr  submitted,  was  kept  in  strict  confinement, 
then  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  1242.  Reconciliation  with  the 
Welfs.  Erection  of  a  new  duchy,  Brunsimck-LUnehurg,  for  Otto  the 
Child,  Third  marriage  of  the  emperor  at  Worms  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  III,  of  England.  Diet  at  Mainz.  Enactment  of  a 
public  peace  (^Jirst  publication  of  a  law  in  Grerman  as  well  as  in 
Latin). 

1236.  Victorious  campaign  against  the  Lombards.  In  Grermany 
Frederic  the  Warlike  of  Austria,  a  follower  of  the  rebel  Henry, 
deposed  and  put  under  the  ban. 

1237.  Frederic  II.  in  Vienna,  which  was  proclaimed*  an  imperial 
city.  Afterwards  Frederic  the  Warlike  received  Austria  and 
Styria  again. 

1237.     Diet  at  Speier.    Election  and  coronation  of  Conrad,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  emperor  as  German  king. 
1237.     Brilliant  victory  of  Frederic  over  the  Lombards  at  Corte- 
Nov.    nuova.     Frederic's  obstinacy  in  pressing  his  demands  toe 
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far,  preTented  ihe  complete  subjugation  of  Lombaidy.    Interference 

of  toe  Pope,  who  had  claims  on'  Sardinia,  and  was  offended  at  the 

assumption  by  Frederic's  natural  son  Enzh  (an  Italian  corruption 

of  Hetm),  the  husband  of  Adelisa,  heiress  of  a  part  of  the  island,  of 

the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia, 

123^1250.  War  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  lY. 

1239.  Frederic  accused  of  heresy  by  Gregory  and  excommunicated 
anew.    Ancona  conquered  by  £nzio. 

1211.  Naval  victory  of  Enzio  at  Elba  over  the  Grenoese  fleet  which 
was  conveying  some  ecclesiastics  to  the  council  at  Rome.  Death 
of  Gregory.  His  successor.  Innocent  IV.  (1243-1254),  fled  to 
Lyons. 

Germany  threatened  with  a  Mongol  invasion  (p.  240). 
Innocent  IV.  called  a  council  at 

1245.  Lyons,  renewed  the  ban  against  the  emperor,  formally  de- 
pcNsed  him,  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  new  election,' 
and  ureed  all  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  revolt.  In  Ger- 
many the  spiritual  princes  elected 

1246-1247.  Heinrich  Raape,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who,  though 
at  first  victorious,  was  defeated  by  Conrad,  Frederic's  son. 
at  Ulm,  and  died  (1247)  at  the  Wartburg.  The  house  of 
the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  ending  with  Heinrich  Raspe,  the 
eastern  part  of  that  staie  was  jomed  to  the  margravate  of 
Meissen,  while  the  western  part  became  the  l^dgravate 
Hessen. 

1247-1256.  "William  of  Holland,  second  anti-king,  attained  no 
authority  in  Grcrmany. 

1248.  Frederic,  at  first  successful  in  Italy,  was  repulsed  before 
Padua.    His  son  Enzio  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  the 

1249.  Battle  of  FossaUa  (died  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
years  in  a  dungeon). 

Treason  (?^  ot  Peter  of  Vinea  (Vineis),  Frederic's  chancellor. 

1250.  Fiederic  <ued  in  Fiorentino  in  the  arms  of  his  son  Manfred 
(Dec.  19).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1260-1254.  Conrad  IV.  (anti-king:  WiUiam  of  Holland) 
fought  since  1252  for  his  heredita^  realm  only,  in  Italy. 

1256.  Wmiam  of  Holland  fell  in  battle  with  the  Frisians  (twenty^ 
seven  years  old). 

1256-1273.  Interregnum  in  (Germany.  Club-law,  Fans- 
trecht. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  younger  son  of  King  John  (Lack- 
Uiid)  of  England,  elected  by  a  part  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen,  was  recognized  along  the  Rhine  only  (died  1272).  ^Alphonso 
X.  of  Castile,  grandson  of  Philip  of  Hohenstauf  en,  son  of  Frederic 
fiarbarossa,  elected  by  the  other  princeS)  never  came  to  Germany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  brave  Manfred,  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  at  first  chancellor  for  the  minor  king  Conradin, 
BOB  of  Conrad  IV.,  afterwards  (1258)  king.    Charles  ofAnjou,  brother 
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of  Louis  IX.  qI  France,  to  whom  the  Pope  gave  the  erown,  defeated 
Manfred,  who  was  betrayed  by  his  barons,  at  Benevenium  (1266),  and 
made  himself  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.    Manfred  fell  on  the  field. 

Conradin  went  to  Italy  with  Frederic  of  Baden,  also  called  FM- 
eric  of  Austria  (being  the  son  of  the  Babenberg  heiress  of  Austria). 
He  was  defeated  between  Souroola  and  Tagliaoozzo  on  Logo  at 
Celano  (1268),  and  executed  at  Naples. 

1282.    Sicilian  vespers,  so  called  because  the  conspiracy  Inoke 

out  on  Easter  Monday  at  vesper  time.    Slaughter  of  all  the 

French  in  SicQy.    John  of  Procida,    Pder  ofAragon,ldngol^aij, 

Charles  of  Anjou  limited  to  the  kinj?dom  of  Naples. 

(See  pp.  2U,  ges,) 

§  8.    FRANCE.1  {S^P-  ^OS) 

The  royal  domain  of  the  Capetians  was  at  first  limited  to  the  duchy 
of  France  (Isle  de  France  and  Orleanais).  The  great  yassals,  who 
were,  in  the  beginning,  almost  independent,  were  gradually  reduced 
to  submission  in  this  and  the  following  period. 

1060-1108.    PhUip  L    Quarrel  with  Gregory  YH.    First  Crosade. 
A  long  reign,  in  which  the  king  accomplished  nothing. 

1108-1137.  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat,  an  able  and  good  king,  who  had, 
moreoYcr,  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
8uger,  abbot  of  St.  Dems,  whom  he  made  minister.  Perceptihle 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  Marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Loms  (  F//.), 
with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  WiUiam  ofAquitaine,  heiress  of  Poiton, 
Ghiyenne,  and  Gs^oony. 

1137-1180.  Louis  Vn.  Second  Crusade  (p.  215).  Louis  was  a 
weak  king,  a  favorite  with  the  clergy,  whose  reign  was  less 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  mfluence  of 
Suger,  who  administered  the  kingdom  during  Louis'  absence  in  the 
East.  After  his  return  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  from  Eleanor,  who 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  c6nveying  to  this  prince,  who  soon  became 
king  of  England,  Poitou,  Guyenne  and  Gkuoony,  for  which 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis.  Ia  this  transfer  lay  one  g^erm  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

1180-1223.  Philip  IL,  Angostna, 

one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  unscrupulous,  cold, 
but  of  great  political  sagacity.  (TUrd)  Crusade  with  Richard  CouT' 
de-Lion.  After  Philip's  return  in  1190  he  attacked  Normandy,  but 
made  little  headway  during  the  lifetime  of  Richard.  (Erection  of  the 
Chateau  GaUlard  by  Richard,  on  the  Seine,  above  Rouen.) 

After  Richard's  death  (1199)  Philip  took  up  the  claims  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Richard's  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  been  passed  over  in  Nor- 
mandy in  favor  of  Richard's  younger  brother  John,  but  he  was  hin- 
dered from  prosecuting  them  by  his  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  in 
relation  to  the  divorce  which  Philip  had  secured  from  his  wife^ 
Ingehorg  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Agnes  ofMera/i 
Submission  of  PhiUp  (1200). 

After  the  death  of  Arthur  (1203)  Philip  moved  upon  Normaodj 

1  yitohin,  Eistoty  of  France, 
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anew.  Bejeetion  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  arbitrate  between  the  kings. 
The  &11  of  the  Chateau  GaUlard  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Normandy  (1204).  John  having  refosed  to  obey  the  summons  of 
Philip  to  appear  for  trial  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Philip 
dechured  his  fiefs  forfeited. 

Crusade  agunst  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses  and  Cathari,  rationalist 
sects  protected  by  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  viscount  of 
BeziersBJid  Carcassonne  (}207-124^).  Storm  ot  Beziers  (1207.  «Shiy 
all,  God  will  know  his  own.").  Goncraest  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
by  Simon  of  Montfort  (1211-1215).  I)eath  of  Simon  at  the  siege  of 
revolted  Toulouse  (1218). 

War  in  Flanders  with  the  feudal  lords,  supported  by  John  of  £n|^- 
land  and  Otto  of  Germany.  Philip,  assisted  by  the  cities^  victorious  m 
the 

1214.    Battle  of  Bonvinea  : 
Aug.  29.    Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Philip's  son  Louis  to  England 

12S3-1226.    Louis  VUL    New  crusade  against  the  count  of  Tou* 

louse,  whose  lands  had  been  declared  forfeit. 
1229.  Establishment  of  the  Inquisition  as  a  regular  tribunal  by  Pope 

Gregory  IX.,  inquisitors  having  existed  since  1203  under  Lu 

nooent  III. 

1226-1270.    Louis  IZ.,  St.  Louis. 

During  the  king's  minority  regency  of  his  mother  Blanche,  who 
repressed  a  revolt  of  the  barons.  The  war  with  the  Albigenses  ended 
by  the  extermination  of  the  sect  (1244).  (Sixth)  Crusade  of  St.  Louis 
(p.  217).  Blanche  regent  during  his  absence.  After  the  king's  re- 
turn, 1264,  wise  government.  Surrender  of  Perigord,  the  Limousin 
and  southern  Saintonge  to  Henry  of  England,  whereupon  Henry  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
northern  Saintonge,  Prohibition  of  wager  of  battle.  Limitation  of 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Establishment  of  right  of  appeal  to  the  king 
from  the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  attri1> 
ated  to  St.  Louis  is  probably  a  forgery,  but  Louis'  attitude  toward 
Borne  was  one  of  assertion  of  all  re^l  rights. 

During  this  reign  the  domain  of  the  crown  received  the  following 
additions  :  The  part  of  the  oounty  of  Totdouae  between  the  Rhdne, 
the  sea  and  the  Fences  (1229),  Chartres,  Blois,  Sancerre,  ceded  by 
Theobald  of  Champagne  and  Navarre  (1234)  ;  Macon,  by  purchase 
(1239)  ;  Perche  (126*0 ;  ^^^y  Forcalquter,  Foix  and  Cahors  (1262). 
Second  (seventh)  Cruaside  and  death  of  St.  Louis  (1270). 

(Seep.S54.) 
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IX 


ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS  FROM  ECGBERHT  TO  HENRY  EL 


AVOIiO-SAXON. 

Bogberh^ 

80a-8S7. 


duurles  the  Btld. 
Emperor. 

I 


JBthAlwulf  s  (1)  Judith,  who 
837-858.     I    afterwATds  m. 

(2)  JSthelbald.  (3): 


+ 


T 


iberkt.  JBthelred.  JBOfred. 
860-866.        866-871.     871-901. 


JBOflrei 


r 


Ihidward        1  son,  2  daa.       iElfthrrth 
the  Elder.  901-925. 

I 

^theUtftn.  Badmund.  Aftdred. 
925-940.        940-946.       946-955. 

L 


irOBMANDT. 


==  Baldwin  I 
I    t879. 

= Baldwin  IL 
t918. 


Rollo.        Amulf  L 
I  t965. 

William  | 

Longsword.   Baldwin  (IIL) 

t  962. 


Eadwlff.  955-959. 


Badcar.  959-975. 


Badward  the  Martyr. 
975-978. 
1 

9 


i 


Richard 
the  Fearless. 
I 


Emi 


God  wine 
Earl  of  Mercia. 

I 


JSKhelred  II.=32 

978-1016. 

!__  a 


ma.  Richard 
the  Good. 


Amulf  IL 
t  988. 

I 
Baldwin  IV. 
tl036. 


Badmund        |  |  Badward         Robert  Baldwin  V. 

Ironsides.      Harold.  Eadgyth  » the  Confessor,  the  Magni^cent  f  1067. 
1016.  1066.  1042-1066.        or  the  DeviL  I 

Eadward  William  the  Conqueror  ss  llatilda. 

J  1066-1087. 

Badgar  ^theling.  Margaret  =  Malcolm 

I  king  of  Scots. 


Eadgar 
king  of  Scots. 


I 


Ro 

Ifatilda: 


oert. 


Ldc 


I 


1 T 

William  Ruf  us.  Hexiiy  I.     Adeb 

1087-1100.       1100-1135.  m.Stephei 

—  :     c.  of  Bloift 

I 


B«uy.     Biohard      GeofErej. 
Cceurnde-Lion.         | 
1189-1199.        Arthur, 
t  1203. 


Matilda  =  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,      Stephen 

iPlantagenet.  1135-1154. 
1154-1189. 
I 


John  Lackland. 
1199-1216 

I 
Henry  m.  1216-1272. 
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§4.    ENGLAND.  {See  p.  $06.) 

1066-1154.    Norman  kings.^ 

1066-1087.     William  I.,  the  Conquerovy 

completed  ihe  subjection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  robbed 
of  their  estates  and  terribly  ill-treated.  Two  ncUionalities  and  two 
languages  existed  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  in  England,  English^  or 
AngUhSaxonf  and  French,  The  king  and  the  nobtlity  were  French 
Normans  or  Frerichmen. 

The  submission  of  1066  was  partial,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  re- 
maining aloof. 

1068.  Bevolt  in  the  north,  incited  and  aided  by  a  Danish  fleet  under 
Stoegen,    Returning  from  Normandy  William  bought  off  the 
Danes,  ana  crushed  the  insurgents  by  a  masterly  winter  campaign. 
Northumberland  ravaged  with  flre  and  sword. 

1071.  Revolt  of  the  English  under  Eadvnn  and  Morkere,  which  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eadwvny  and  the  capture  of  Ely 
in  the  fens  where  Morkere  had  taken  refuge  with  the  outlaw  Here- 
ward. 

1075-76.  Rebellion  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  easily  crushed. 
Revolt  of  the  conqueror's  son  Robert  in  Normandy  (1077-1080). 
Imprisonment  of  William's  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of  BayeuXy  for  trouble- 
some and  intriguing  conduct.  A  threatened  invasion  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  averted,  1085.  William  met  his  death  by  accident 
while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Philip  of  France  about  the  Vexin 
(Sept.  9, 1087).    After  the  revolt  of 

1071.  the  four  large  earldoms  were  abolished,  and  the  shire  became 
the  largest  political  division.  Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  king 
in  each  shire.  William  introduced  feudalism  in  its  continentiu 
form,  placing  Norman  barons  over  the  lands  of  the  English  nobility, 
who  ffndxuSlj  sank  to  the  position  of  a  middle  class.  In  1086  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  weakened  by  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of 
zealty  from  all  under  tenants  to  the  King  direct.  The  same  year 
saw  the  completion  of  the  great  survey  whose  results  were  inscribed 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  an  inventory  of  aU  lands  ''burthened 
with  special  dues  to  the  crown."  The  lower  local  courts  were  pre- 
served,  but  their  subordination  to  the  king's  court  was  strongly  idp 
sisted  on. 

William  reformed  and  reorganized  the  English  Church,  assisted  by 
Irfmfrano,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  whom  he  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Homage  to  the  Pope,  however,  William  ex- 
pressly refused  to  render.  He  kept  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
his  own  hands.  No  papal  letter  could  be  received,  no  papal  synod 
held  in  England,  no  English  bishop  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  king's 
consent. 

^  Aiifrastin  Thierry,  Sisioire  de  la  conquitede  VAngleterre,  Green,  J7t»« 
lorfrfthe  English  PtopU. 
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1087-1100.    WiUiam  11.,  tJie  Bed, 

second  son  of  William  I.  obtained  the  English  crown,  wliile 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  Normandy.  A  reyolt  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  in  f ayor  of  Robert  was  suppressed  by  help  of  the  English 
in  1090.  Death  of  Lanfranc,  1089.  Ascendency  of  Ranulf  FlanSard. 
Extortions  of  William.    Formation  of  the  New  Forest. 

1093.  Anaelm,  abbot  of  Bee,  appointed  archbishop  of  Ganterbnij. 
He  was  soon  inyolyed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  ques- 
tion of  inyestitures  and  on  other  matters.     In  1097  Anselm  app^ed 
to  Rome  and  left  England. 

1097.    Edgar,  son  of  Margaret  (sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling),  ob- 
tained the  Scottish  crown,  thus  closin^^  the  ciyil  war  in  Soothmd 
between  the  Celtic  and  English  parties.     William  was  found  dead  in 
the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2, 1100  (murdered  ?). 

1100-1135.    Henry  L,  Beaudere, 

on  learning  of  the  death  of  William  H.,  hastened  to  England 
and  secured  the  crown  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  barons  who 
pressed  the  claim  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  then  returning  from  the 
Urusade.  Issue  of  a  charter,  wherein  the  exactions  and  abuses  of 
William  the  Red  were  prohibited  and  the  **  Law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor "  restored. 

Henry  married'  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar  Aethding.    Recall  of  Anselm. 

1101.  Inyasion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  with  the  conniyanoe  of  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  ended  by 
treaty  without  a  battle.  Punishment  of  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of 
Beleme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  driyen  from  England.  In  1104  Henzy 
inyaded  Normandy.    Robert  was  defeated  at  the 

1106.  Battle  of  Tinohebrai  and  kept  in  captiyity  until  his  death 
(1134).  Henry  took  possession  of  Normandy. 
Quarrel  with  Anselm  in  regard  to  inyestitures,  endin|^,  after  the 
exile  and  return  of  Anselm,  in  a  compromise  (1106).  £itroduction 
of  the  Cistercians  in  England.  Suppression  of  the  great  feudatories, 
and  substitution  of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  Death  of  Henry's  son 
WiUiam  by  the  sinking  of  the  «  White  Ship  "  in  the  Channel  (1120^. 
Marriage  of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  FvJk  the 
Black,  count  of  Anion  (1128).  Normandy  and  Maine  definitely  se- 
cured by  Henry.    Henry  diea  1135. 

1135-1154.    Stephen  of  Blois, 

son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  WiUiam  I.,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
seized  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  Matilda  and  her  son 
Henry,  and  was  elected  at  London  principally  by  the  citizens.  Char- 
ter of  Oxford  (1136).  (Second)  myasion  of  Uie  Scots  repulsed  in 
the 

1138.    Battle  of  the  Standard, 

at  Cowton  Moor  in  Yorkshire.  Arrest  of  Roger  of  Salisbwj 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1139).    In  the  same  year  Matilda  landed 
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in  England.  Stephen  defeated  and  captored  at  the  haJtde  of  Lincoln 
(1141).  Matilda  was  elected  Lady  of  England  by  the  clergy.  Her 
severe  and  impolitic  eoyemment  soon  alienated  her  followers.  Fin- 
ally Stephen,  having  been  exchanged,  took  up  the  war  again,  which 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  1147  when  Robert  of  Gloucester  died 
and  Matilda  left  England.  In  1153  Henry  of  Anjou  landed  in  Eng- 
land to  make  eood  his  claim.  Without  a  battle  an  understandLag  was 
reached  and  Henry  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  (Treaty 
of  Wallingford  1153). 

The  reign  of  Stephen  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  English 
history.  His  weaJmess,  and  the  confusion  of  civil  war  had  given 
the  feudal  nobles  full  liberty.  Castles  were  erected  in  g^at  num- 
bers throughout  England,  and  each  was  the  home  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.     Stephen  died  1154. 

11§4~1399*    House  of  Anjou  (Planta.genet)^  in  the  di- 
rect line. 

1154-1189.    Henry  II. 

Outside  of  England  Henry  possessed :  1.  Normandy  and  the 
lozerainty  over  Brittany,  as  the  heir  of  the  Norman  kings.  2. 
Anjon  and  Maine,  inherited  from  his  father.  3.  Poitou,  Guyenne 
and  Gasoony,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Eleanor  pi  Aquitaine 
(1152)  ;  in  all  more  than  h^If  of  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  is  the  period  of  full  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans. 

The  accession  of  Henry  (at  21  years  of  age)  was  welcomed  as  the 
beginning  of  a  better  time.  Banishment  of  the  mercenaries  main- 
tained by  Stephen,  Demolition  of  the  castles.  Resumption  and  res- 
toration of  estates,  which  was  attended  with  difficulty,  some  of  the 
new  nobles  requirfhg  to  be  dislodged  by  force. 

1158.     First  Welsh  war  not  successf  uL 

11621  Thomas  Becket,  the  chancellor,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Reestablishment  of  the  eircAcgu^,  a  bureau  for  assessing 
and  collecting,  the  taxes.  Introduction  of  scutage^  a  commutation  in 
money  for  personal  service  in  the  army  permitted  to  the  lower  ten- 
ants. 

1163.     Second  Welsh  war. 

As  chancellor,.  Becket  had  been  the  king's  servant  and  friend  ;  as 
archbishop,  he  became  at  once  his  opponent,  resisting  his  wishes  even 
in  financial  matters ;  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  danegeld  (p.  205).  Becket  bitterly  opposed  the  kind's 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  eccle- 
siastics for  criminal  offenses.  Henry  demanded  that  after  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  had  be^n  administered  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  civil  law.  The  wishes  of  the 
king  in  this  respect  and  on  othcB^points  involving  church  and  state 
were  formtilated  in  the  ^ 

^  So  called  from  the  bit  of  broom  (genSt)  which  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  son  of  king 
Ftalk  of  Jeraaalem  (p.  230),  was  wont  to  wear  in  his  helm.. 
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1164.    Coiuititationi  of  darendon. 

The  jurisdiction  of  secular  courts  over  clerical  offenders  was 
afiBrmed,  appeal  to  Rome  in  such  cases  was  prohibited,  the  election 
of  bishops  in  the  presence  of  royal  officers,  and  with  the  king's  con- 
sent, was  insisted  on,  as  was  the  inyestiture  of  the  bishop  or  abbot 
elect  with  his  secular  lands  by  the  king.  At  first  Becket  accepted 
the  constitutions ;  but  afterwards  he  withdrew  his  accej^tance  and 
appealed  to  Rome.  Brought  to  trial  and  condemned  on  some  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  chancellorship,  Becket  fled  to  France. 
1166.    Third  Welsh  war. 

1166.  Assize  of  Clarendon.  Reestablishment  of  Franh-pUdge^ 
or  mutual  responsibili^  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  village.  In 
each  shire  criminals  were  to  be  presented  by  twelve  men  from  the 
shire  and  four  from  each  town  (grand  jury) ;  abolition  of  compwffotwn 
(proof  of  innocence  by  oath  of  neighbors)  for  which  the  ordeal  or 
judgment  of  Grod  was  substituted. 

1170.  Henry  under  threat  of  interdict  was  reconciled  with  Becket, 
who  returned  to  England.     He  soon  became  embroiled  with 

the  king,  and  was  murdered  by  four  knights  of  Henry's  court,  in 
consequence  of  Henry's  passionate  outbrei^  against  him  (December 
29, 1170). 

Establishment  of  itinerant  or  circuit  judges.     Court  of  appeal, 
afterwards  the  spreat  and  privy  council. 

1171.  Expedition  of  Henry  to  Ireland.    A  bull  of  Adrian  IV,  in 
1157  had  given  this  country  to  Henry,  but  no  use  had  been 

made  of  the  authority  until  Dermody  king  of  Leinster,  fled  to  Henry, 
did  him  homage,  and  sought  aid  in  his  wars.  Aid  was  sent  in  1169^ 
and  in  1171  Henry  went  in  person.  Richard  of  Clare  (Strongbow), 
son-in-law  of  Dermod,,  made  earl  of  Leinstef .  The  southeastern  part 
of  Ireland  submitted  to  Henry.  « 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry.    Penance  at  Beckefs  tomb,  1174. 

1173.  Rebellion  of  Henry's  eldest  son  Henry,  and  general  league  of 
French  and  English  lords,  Louis  VII.  and  William  the  lAm 

of  Scotland  against  the  king.     Defeat  of  Louis,    Capture  of  WUlioM 
who  was  released  only  after  acknowledging  Henry  as  his  suzerain 
(1176).     Death  of  Henry  the  younger,  1183. 
1181.   Assize  of  arms.     Restoration  of  militia  service. 
1189.   Conspiracy  of  Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  with  Plulip  of 
France.    Humiliation  and  death  of  Henry  II. 

1189-1199.    Richard  I.,  Cc^r-de-Lion. 

His  reign  was  passed  almost  entirely  away  from  England* 
Crusade  (p.  215).  On  his  return  Richard  was  captured  by  Leopold 
of  Austria,  delivered  to  the  emperor,  and  detained  thirteen  months  in 
captivity,  being  released  at  last  for  a  heavy  ransom.  During  hil 
absence  Eleanor^  his  mother,  was  regent.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  France  and  the  king's  brother  John 
resulted  in  war  in  England,  which  was  quickly  suppressed  after  the 
return  of  Richard  (1194).  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Richard  was  in 
France  at  war  with  Philip.  Erection  of  the  Chateau  Gaillard  on  the 
Seine.    Death  of  Richard  before  the  castle  of  Chalus-Chahrol  (1199> 
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During  his  absence  England  wafi  govenied  by  Hubert  WaUer^  and 
after  Bis  resignation  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  money  by  the 
great  council,  by  Geoffrey  FUz  Peter. 

1199-1216.    John  Lackland. 

John  was  recognized  in  England  without  opposition  and  secured 
Normandy^  but  Anjou,  Maine  and  Tovraine  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  Arthur  son  of  Geoffrey, 
1203.  Death  of  Arthur  while  in  John's  power.    Philip  at  once  secured 

the  sentence  of  John  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs.  Nor* 
mandy^  AnjoUf  Maine,  Touraine  and  a  part  of  Aquitaine  were  at  onc« 
lost  to  Jolm.  Henceforward  John  was  restricted  to  his  English  king* 
dom.  Hie  death  of  Hubert  Walter^  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1205) 
was  followed  by  a  disputed  election.  A  reference  to  Rome  r^ralted 
in  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  by  command  of  Innocent  III« 
(1207).  John  refused  to  receive  him  and  the  kingdom  was  visited 
with  an  interdict  (1208).  Moved  by  fear  of  deposition,  John  finally 
yielded,  received  Langton,  and  accepted  hia  kingdom  as  a  fief  of 
tlie  papacy  (1213). 

John's  exactions  and  misc^emment  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
barons  since  1199.  Refusal  of  the  barons  to  follow  John  to  France 
ri213). 

1214.    Defeat  of  John  at  Bottvinea  in  Flanders  (p.  227).    On  John's 
return  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  barons,  but  failed, 
and  the  confederated  lords  occupied  London. 

1215*  Magna  Charta  granted  by  John  at  Bonnymede. 
June  The  provisions  of  this  charter  applied  to  the  commons 
15-23.  as  well  as  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  directed  that 
its  benefits  should  reach  the  lower  tenants.^  Principal 
provisions :  1.  Ratification  of  Henry's  charter.  2.  Security 
for  personal  freedom ;  no  freeman  should  ^'  be  taken, 
imprisoned  or  damaged  in  person  or  estate,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  his  peers"  or  <<by  the  law  of  the 
land  "  (Art  39).^  3.  Regulation  of  feudal  dues  and  obligations. 
4.  Regulation  of  national  taxation ;  limitation  of  the  aid  (aux- 
ilium)  which  could  be  collected  without  the  consent  of  the  great 
council  to  the  three  ancient  and  well  known  cases  (ransom  of 
the  lord ;  knighting  of  his  eldest  son  ;  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter).  5.  Specification  of  members  of  the  great  council, 
and  of  the  cases  for  which,  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 

convened. 

The  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope.  Suspension  of 
Langton,  War  soon  broke  out ;  the  French  party  among  tiie  barons, 
ieclaring  the  crown  forfeited,  bestowed  it  upon  Louis,  son  of  Philip 

1  Btabbs,  Early  PkmtagenetSf  149. 

'  Kallos  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur  aut  dissaisiatar  aat  utiaghetar 
aot  «xaletar  aat  aliquo  modo  destrnatar,  nee  super  eum  ibimus,  nee  super  earn 
liittemni,  niii  per  legale  judicium  pariom  suomin  vel  per  legem  terre. 
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of  Franoe,  who  in  1216  came  to  England.    Death  of  John  (October 
19, 1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  HI.,  of  Winchester,  son  of  John. 

The  death  of  John  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Louis.  The 
English  party  which  secured  the  coronation  oi  the  nine-year  old 
Henry,  though  small  at  first  soon  outnumhered  the  French.  The  do- 
feat  of  the  French  fleet  off  Thanet  determined  Louis  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  return  to  France.  'Regency  of  William  Marshall  (1216- 
1219).  The  Magna  Charta  was  twice  reissued  in  a  modified  form. 
After  the  death  of  William  Marshall,  England  was  goyemed  by 
Peter  des  Roches^  Pandtdf,  the  papal  legate,  Hubert  de  Burgh^  the 
justiciary,  and  archbishop  Longtofny  who  had  returned  and  soon  super- 
seded Pandulf  as  legate  (1221).  Second  coronation  (1220).  Tmid 
reissue  of  the  charter  (li^).  Henry's  personal  government  began 
in  1227,  and  soon  inyolyed  the  country  m  difficulties.  Heavy  taxa- 
tion necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  ku^.  Fall  of  Hvbert  de  Burgh  (1232)  ;  of  P^er  des 
jRoches  (1234).  Marriage  of  Henry  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  (1^6). 
Struggle  over  the  money  grants  in  the  great  council,  which  henee- 
forward  was  called  Parliament.  Papal  exactions  of  enormous  sums 
of  money. 

Of  the  French  possessions  of  the  Angevines  Henry  had  retained 
only  Aowtaine  and  Gascony, 

1253.  Return  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester  (son  of 
Simon  of  Montfort,  who  had  led  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses),  to  England  from  the  government  of  Gascony.  Simon  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  which  now  as- 
sumed lormidable  proportions. 

1258.  Parliament  of  Oxford.  The  barons  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the  reforms  deman^d  in 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  under  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
barons.  Permanent  council  of  fifteen  barons  to  meet  three  times  a 
year. 

^263.  Outbreak  of  war  between  the  king  and  the  barons.    Arbitra- 
tion of  Louis  IX,  of  France  (1264).    Provisions  of  Oxford 
annulled.    This  decision  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.    The  king 
and  his  son  Edward  were  defeated  in  the 

1264.  Battle  of  Lewes. 

May  14.  Treaty  (Jdise  of  Lewes)  between  the  parties.    Native  coun- 
selors presented  and  a  new  council  arranged  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  four  knights  from  each  shire  were  added  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility.     Council  of  Nine.  ^ 

1265.  Parliament  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  the  first  Parliameni 
Jan.  20.   to  which  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  called  (ye^ 

this  did  not  become  a  legal  custom  until  in  the  next  reign). 
Edward  released.     Arms  were  again  taken  up.     In  the 
1265.    Battle  of  Evesham, 

Aug.  4.  Earl  Simon  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field.    Death  of 
Henry  (Nov.  16, 1272). 
In  this  reign  the  begging  friars  came  to  England.    Revival  of 
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sebolasticism.  Fame  of  Oxford.  Roger  Bacon,  author  of  Opus 
Maffnum,  ''the  encyclopsedia  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Mathew 
Paris.  Revival  of  Welsh  literature.  Mabinogion.  Geoffrey  ofMon- 
mouth,    Romances  of  Arthur.  ^See  p.  268.) 

,  §  6.    THE  NORTH. 

Denmark.  (Seep.  208.) 

1134r-1397. 

The  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  Estridsen  (p.  208)  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  confusion  and  wars  over  the  succession  (Erik  Emun, 
U34r-1137,  Erik  Lamb,  1137-1147)  until, 
1157-1182.  "Waldemar  I.,  the  Great, 

was  elected  to  the  throne.  Subjugation  of  the  Wends,  who 
had  long  harassed  Denmark.  Capture  of  Ancona  on  the  island  of 
RUffen.  Suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Skaania,  caused  by  the  severity  of 
Ushop  Abscdon.    Waldemar's  son 

1182-1202.  KnntVI. 

was  even  more  successful  than  his  father,  and  refused  to 
leknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  bs 
Waldemar  had  done.  Defeat  of  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Wends, 
who  received  aid  from  the  emperor,  by  bishop  Abscdon  (1184)  ; 
Hither  Pommerania  submitted,  as  did  a  part  of  Mecklenburg.  Knut, 
"King  of  the  Slavs."  Expedition  to  Esthonia.  War  with  the  count 
of  Hwstein  and  other  German  princes.  Conquest  of  LUbeck  and  Ham- 
burg. Capture  of  Adolf  of  aolstein.  Quarrel  with  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  over  his  treatment  of  Ingebord  (p.  226)  r  Enut  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

1202-1241.    "Waldemar  n.,  the  Conqueror, 

the  first  portion  of  whose  reien  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant  epochs  of  Danish  history.  Adolj  of  Hclstein  released  on  condi- 
tion 01  cedinfif  all  Holstein  to  Waldemar,  who  granted  it  as  a  fief  to 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  Orlamund.  Unsuccessful  interference  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Conquest  of  Oesel  and  of  a  large  part  of  Prussia. 
In  return  for  his  recognition  of  Frederic  II.  over  his  rivals  as  em- 
peror, Waldemar  obtained  a  cession  of  all  conquests  in  Grermany, 
north  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Elde  (Holstein,  Lauenburg,  part  of  Meck- 
lenburg). Expedition  to  Esthonia.  The  Danneborg,  or  national 
standard  (1210).  Walden^ar's  power  fell  more  rapidly  than  it  was 
acquired.  In  1223  the  kinjg  and  his  son  were  treacherously  captured 
by  Henry,  count  of  Schwenn,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vanne- 
horg,  in  Hanover,  for  three  years.  Waldemar  obtained  his  release  by 
the  payment  of  a  heaw  ransom,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his  con- 
quests south  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Holstein 
eeded  to  Adolf  the  Young  (1225).  This  renunciation  was  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  and  Waldemar  tried  to  regain  Holstein,  but  was  defeated 
mthe  battle  of  Bomhcsved  (1227).  The  rest  of  his  reign  was 
paaaed  for  the  most  part  in  peace.    He  died  in  1241.    Of  all  his  con- 
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quests  onl^  R^en,  some  places  in  Mecklenburg,  Pmuda,  Bstho- 
nia,  remained  to  Denmark.  Waldemar's  code  of  laws.  Waldemar 
was  twice  married  :  1.  Margrete  of  Bohemia,  a  well-beloTcd  princess 
{Dagmar).  2.  Berengaria  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  succession.  Waldemar  committed  the 
political  blunder  of  dividing  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  so  that  the 
nominal  king  possessed  o^  a  small  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  Schlesmg 
was  conferred  on  AM.  This  led  to  disputes,  so  that  the  following 
period  was  one  of  civil  strife,  ¥rars  of  succession,  murder,  and  exile 
of  kings,  ^riifc  (1241-1250).  ^fce/ (1250-1262).  In  this  reign  the 
towns  began  to  send  representatives  to  the  council  (Danehof), 
Christopher  (1252-1259).  War  about  Schleswig,  the  king  clainung 
that  it  had  been  granted  to  Abel  as  a  personal  fief,  while  the  descen- 
dants of  Abel  declared  that  it  was  an  hereditary  fief.  Conflict  with 
the  archbishop  Jacob  Erlandsen,  Erik  Clipping  (1259-1286).  Oc- 
cupation of  Schleswig,  Erik  Menved  Q286-1319).  Regency  of  the 
queen  mother.  Miserable  condition  or  Denmark.  The  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  granted  out  to  Danish  and  German  nobles.  Chris- 
topher  II.  (1320^1334).  The  nobles  and  clergy  extorted  from  the 
king  certain  capitulationSf  which  materially  wei^ened  the  power  of 
the  crown  for  340  years.  Confirmation  of  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
No  ecclesiastic  could  be  tried  in  a  secular  court,  neither  could  the 
tenants  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  bishop  could  be  imprisoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  The  property  and  persons  of  the 
clergy  were  free  from  all  taxation.  The  nobles  coula  not  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  king  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they 
were  captured  in  war  the  crown  was  obliged  to  ransom  them  within  a 
year,  or  lose  the  right  of  holding  them  to  military  service.  The  king 
could  declare  war  only  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
No  person  could  be  imprisoned  without  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  local  court  and  in  the  king's  court,  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  national  Diet.  Laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  and  amended, 
oidy  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobles  in  the  anniud  Diet,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Peasants  must  not  be  unjustly  treated 
by  the  king's  agents,  nor  compelled  to  carry  the  king^s  baggage  be- 
yond their  own  township.  Commerce  should  be  free  ana  not  bur- 
dened with  extraordinary  dues.  War  with  Geertf  count  of  Holstein, 
who  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  aid  of  discontented  nobles 
drove  Christopher  from  the  kingdom.  Election  of  WaMemary  duke  of 
Schleswig ;  soon  after,  Christop^f  by  great  concessions,  acquired  the 
crown  again.  Eight  years  of  anarehy  (1332-1340).  Skaania,  Hal- 
land,  Bleking  attached  themselves  to  Sweden.  After  the  death  of 
Geertf  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher, 

1340-1375.  "Waldemar  m.,  ^^ta(fa^, 

was  made  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring,  by  pur- 
chase or  by  foree,  the  alienated  crown  lands,  in  which  he  met  with 
success.  Li  1359  Waldemar  regained  Skaania,  Halland,  and 
Bleking  from  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  Smeky  and  affianced  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Hakon,  son  of  the  Swedish  king.  Denmark 
restored  to  her  boundaries  as  they  had  been  under  Waldenutr  L 
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success  wais  followed  by  a  general  war  with  Sweden^  MeckUn* 
burg,  the  Hanseatic  League,  etc.,  which  in  spite  of  the  sack  of  Copen^ 
hagen  ended  disadyanta^eouslj  for  the  Hanse  towns,  1363.  In  1368, 
however,  the  Hansa,  in  alliance  with  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Sweden,  began  war  again,  and  in  1370  obtained  irom.  the  Danish  es- 
tates a  treaty  which  secured  for  them  the  most  extensive  commercial 
privileges.  In  1372  Waldemar  accepted  this  peace  of  Stralsund.  In 
1375  Waldemar  died.  Passing  over  the  claim  of  Albert,  duke  of 
Meddenburg,  the  son  of  Waldemar's  eldest  daughter,  the  estates 
elected  the  son  of  his  youngest  daughter  Olaff  (1376-1387),  then  six 
years  of  age.  In  1380  O/q/*  succeeded  his  father  Hakon  as  king  of 
Norway,  and  both  lands  were  well  governed  by  his  mother  Margaret, 
the  re^nt,  who,  after  Olafs  death,  1387,  was  elected  queen  in  both 
countries.  In  1388,  Sweden  revolted  against  the  king,  Albert,  and 
Margaret  accepted  an  offer  of  the  crown.  In  the  battle  of  Falkco- 
pliiK  ^1389),  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured.  In  1397,  the 
three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  XTnion  of  Calmar.  (Seep.  fS76J) 

Sweden.  (See  p.  $08.) 

1066-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Stenkil  (p.  208),  the  country  was  distracted  by 
wars  between  the  Svea  and  the  Gauta,  which  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  hundred  years ;  whereby  the  people  suffered 
greatly,  the  free  peasants  disappeared,  and  a  nobility  of  warriors 
arose  which  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  possessed  its  own  juris- 
dietioii.  These  nobles  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Diet,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  king  to  a  shadow.  Under  Erik  IX.,  the 
Saint  (1150^1162),  Christianity  was  introduced  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Establishment  of  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  (1163).  The 
family  of  the  Bander,  which  beean  with  Erik  the  Saint,  became  ex- 
tinct with  Erik  Eriksson  Loespe  (1223-1250).  Under  this  family  the 
power  of  the  clergy  had  so  increased  that  in  1248  they  were  forbid- 
d^i  to  take  the  oath  of  allenance  to  the  king.  At  the  same  time 
celibacy  was  introduced.  The  Bonder  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  FoUeunger,  which  came  to  the  throne  with  Waldemar  (1250- 
1275),  son  of  Birger  Jari,  who  continued  until  his  death  (1266)  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  been  under  Erik  LoBspe.  Founda- 
tion of  Stockholm  (1255).  Birger  assigned  his  other  sons  large 
duchies  in  Sweden,  thereby  planting  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  In 
1276,  Waldemar  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Magnus,  duke  of 
Sddermanland,  and  remained  a  captive  until  his  death  (1302).  Mag- 
ftftf  ri279-1290)  proved  a  good  ruler  and  left  a  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  son  Birder  (1290-1319).  The  regent  Torkel  governed  wisely 
until  his  fall  m  1306,  when  war  broke  out  between  Birger  and  his 
brothers  Erik  and  Waidemar.  In  1317  Birger  made  his  brothers  pris- 
oners and  starved  them  to  death.  This  caused  a  popular  revolt 
which  expelled  Birger  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Erik, 
Magnus  Smek  (1320-1363).  During  the  regency  Norway  fell  to 
Magnus,  through  his  maternal  grandfather  Hakon,  and  Skaania, 
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Halland,  and  Bleklng,  which  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  had  been 
pawned  to  HoUtein,  snlnnitted  to  Magnus,  who  paid  the  mortga^. 
Mi^us,  after  he  became  of  age  (1333)  made  a  poor  ruler.  In 
1360,  he  surrendered  Skaania,  Halland,  Bleking  to  Waldemar 
AUadag  of  Denmark,  and  betrothed  his  son  Hakon  to  Waldemar's 
daughter  Margaret,  In  1366  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  in  the  battle  of  Enkoeping  (1366)  captured  Magnus  who  was 
released  in  1371  upon  making  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Albert  (1366-1388)  was  king  in  name  only,  the  power  beins  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  In  13^  the  nobles  deposed- the  king  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  battle  of  FaUcaping  Albert  was  made  prisoner  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  renounced  the  crown.  In  1397 
Sweden  joined  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  Union  of  Calmer. 

{Seep^rre.) 
Norway.  {Seep,  S09.) 

1103-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Magnus  Barfod  in  Ireland  (p.  209^,  his  three 
sons  Ejsten,  Sigurd,  and  Olaf,  reigned  in  conjunction  unidl  the  death 
of  Ejsten  and  Olaf  left  Sigurd  sole  ruler.  Sigurd  made  a  pilgnmr 
age  to  Jerusalem.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Magnus  this  Blind, 
who  in  1134  was  obliged  to  cede  half  the  kingdom  to  Harold  GilUf 
who  came  from  Irel^d  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Magnus  Barfod. 
There  followed  a  wretched  period  of  civil  war  ;  strife  between  the 
Birkebeneme,  or  national  party,  and  the  Bagleme,  or  derical  party,  in 
which  the  former  finally  got  the  upper  hand.  Magnus  V,  (1161- 
1184),  Sverre  (1177-1202),  Hakan  III.  (1202-1204),  Guttarm  the 
child  (1204),  Inge  Baardsen  (1204-1217). 

1217  (1223)-1262.  Hakon  IV. 

son  of  Hakon  III,,  grandson  of  Sverre,  He  crushed  his  rivals, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  restored  quiet  to  the  country,  and 
raised  Norway  once  more  to  an  influential  position  among  European 
nations.  Conquest  of  Iceland  (1260)  and  submission  of  Greenland. 
Hakon  died  in  1262,  after  suffering  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
in  an  en)edition  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Scotland.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son  Magnus  Lagaboeter  (1262-1280)  who  ceded  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  to  Scotland.  Collection  and  publication 
of  a  fk?M7  Qode  of  laws  (1264-1279).  Erik  Priest-hater  (1280-1299). 
War  with  Denmark  over  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingeborg.  War 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  wherein  the  king  was  worsted  and  obliged  to 
firant  the  towns  full  privileges  in  Norway,  and  to  join  the  league. 
Death  of  Margaret  ("  The  Maid  of  Norway  "),  daughter  of  Erik, 
and  granddaughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Alexander  III,  of  Scot- 
land, while  on  her  way  to  claim  that  crown  after  the  latter's  death. 
Hakm  V.  (1299-1319).  War  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter's  son,  Magnw, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320.  In  1360  Magnns 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his  son  Hakon  VL  (1360^1^), 
who  in  1362  became  co-regent  for  Sweden.    In  1363  Hakon  married 
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Margaret  the  heiress  of  Denmark.  Hakcn  was  sncoeeded  bj  his 
minor  son  Olaf  (1380-1387),  whose  mother  Margaret  administered 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  she  had  done  that  of  Denmark,  which  Ohif 
had  inherited  in  1376.  After  Olaf  s  death  in  1387  Margaret  (1387- 
1412)  was  recognized  as  <}ueen  of  both  Norway  and  Denmark,  The 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  was  completed  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
and  endured  until  1814.  At  the  Union  of  Calmar  (1397)  Sweden 
was  united  with  the  two  kingdoms.  (5ee  p,  ^6.) 


& 


§  6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (Seep,  t09) 

Arabic  Spain  was  conquered  from  the  Morahethes  or  Almoravides 
^ .  209)  by  the  Almohades  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
ince  the  defeat  at  Tolosa  (1212)  steady  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Arabians,  who  since  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X,  of  Castue  were  eaa- 
fined  to  die  kingdom  of  Granada. 

1095.  County   of  Portugal,  between  the  Duero  and  Minho,  granted 
as  a  Castilian  fief  to  the  Burgundian  count  Henry,  whose  son 
liberated  himself  from  the  overlordship  of  Castile,  and  called  him- 
self King  of  Portugal  (1140). 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  (coanty  of  Barcelona)  united  (1137). 
Leon  and  Castile  separated  again   (1157) ;  finally  definitdy 
united  (1230). 

About  1150.    Origin  of  the  three  orders  of  knighthood  which  took 

their  names  from  the  cities  guarded  by  them  :  1.  San  Jago  di 

Compostdla  (Galieia),  2.  Alcantara  (on  the  Tajo),  3.  Calatrava  (on 

the  Guadiana.  (See  p.  275.) 

§  7.    THE  EAST. 

Eastern  Empire.  (See  p,  SIO.) 

1057-1185.  Eastern  emperors  of  the  houses  of  the  Dncas  and  the 

Comnenes. 
1185-1204.  Dynasty  of  Angelus. 
1204r-1261.  Latin  empire  (p.  216).  (Seep.S78.) 

The  Mongols. 

1206.  The  Mongols  elected  on  the  Amur,  Temuchin,  their  chief.  He 
took  the  honorary  title  Jenghiz  Khan,  under  which,  rather 
than  under  his  true  name,  he  is  known  in  history.  The  Mongols  con- 
quered a  part  of  China,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Chowaresndans, 
which  reached  from  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  subjugated  south- 
ern Russia. 

Temuchin's  grandson  Batu  made  plundering  expeditions  through 
Russia,  defeated  the  Poles  and  fought  the 

1241.     Battle  of  WaMstatt,  against  the  Grermans  under 

Henry  the  Pious,  duke  of  Liegnitz.  The  Mongols,  although 
victorious,  retired  to  the  East,  and  ravaged  Hungary.  A  Christian 
army  under  Wenzel,  king  of  Bohemia,  cut  them  off  from  Austruu 
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The  greater  part  of  ihe  Mongols  went  back  to  Asiay  bat  Russia  was 
under  ^ir  sway  till  1480.  

1258w  ^p^^  Mfthgols^  conquered  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  Caliphc^^. 
Their  fflUnense  emyre^separatedTntD^TgAangfes,  i^ChtnOy  Khan- 
ate of  Kaptchak  on  the  Volga,  Jagatai  in  ToTkes^an,  Iran, 
etc.)  (Seep.  278.) 

India.  {See  p.  211.) 

1206-1600. 

The  Afghan  empire  broke  up  after  the  death  of  Mttkammad  Ghori 
(p.  211),  and  the  yicegerency  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  became 
an  independent  sultanate  under  Kutah'^-diny  sultan  of  Delhi  (1206- 
1210),  who  was  originally  a  slave,  and  founded  the  slave  dynasty 
(1206-1288).  He  extended  the  Mohammedan  rule  as  far  as  the 
Brakmorputra.  Under  his  successors  the  sultanate  suffered  from  Mon- 
fgiA  invasions.  il^^oA^^icMm,  viceroy  of  Oude,  who  had  made  daring 
eiqieditions  into  the  Deccan,  murdered  the  sultan  Jeldl-ud-dmy  his 
nnole,  and  made  himself  sultan.  Conquest  of  Chzerat.  Capture  of 
Chiior  in  Rajputana  (1300).  Conquest  of  portions  of  the  Deccan. 
After  ihedsaiihoiAj£ih-ud'din  (1316)  revolts  occurred  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  Punjab^  Tughlaky  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  a  new  line  of  sultans,  who 
transferred  their  residence  to  TughLakahad.  Tuglath  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Muhammad  TugJdak  (1325-1351),  who  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  from  the  Punjab.  A  terrible  famine 
induced  him  to  remove  the  population  of  Ddhi  to  Deoghw,  and  the 
miflery  of  those  who  survived  the  journey  of  700  miles  induced  him 
to  send  them  back  again.  Large  issue  of  copper  coinage,  followed 
by  financial  panic.  Hebellions  broke  out  everywhere,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  separated  into  numerous  small  states.  FinjOrShah 
(1350-1388). 

1398.  Invasion  of  Hindustan  by  Hmdr  Shah.  AUak^ud^in  bad  ex- 
tended his  power  over  a  la^  part  of  the  south,  but  the  Hindu 
revolt  of  1316  had  shattered  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  conapiised  in  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  (Narsingii),  about 
1300.  In  1350,  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  TughUzk,  the  Moham- 
medan army  in  the  Deccan  had  set  up  a  sultan  of  its  own,  ^ose 
GMHtal  was  at  Kulbarga.  Hiese  Bahmani  sultans  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  horrible  wars  with  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar. 
The  Bahmani  empire  endured  until  1500,  when  it  was  broken  up  mto 
five  kingdoms.  (5ee  p.  353.) 

Caiina.  {Seep.  211.) 

1101-1398. 

The  Khitan  Tatars  having  established  themselves  firmly  in  Leaou- 
tstmg,  BNvy-tatiiig  (1101-1126)  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  ihe 
Neurche  Tatars  to  ta^e  the  field  against  them ;  they  did  so  and  ex- 
pelled the  KhUan,  but  occupied  the  province  themselves,  and  thencSL- 
spread  over  Ckdi-U,  Shen^-ee,  Shun-se,  and  Ho-nan..     Under  Kaon- 
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tsimg  (1127-1163)  the  Neurche  TaUxn,  or  as  thej  now  called  thenn 
selves,  the  Kins,  reached  to  the  Yanakse-Keang, 

The  new  empire  of  the  Kins  invited  attack  from  the  Mongol  Tatarsy 
who  experienced  at  this  period  a  wonderful  development  of  power.  In 
1213  Jenghiz  Klian  invaded  the  Kin  province  of  Leaothtsung;  ninetj 
cities  were  razed  to  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  Jenghiz  (1227) 
his  son  Ogdai  (1227-1241)  continued  the  work  of  conquest. 

1232.    Fall  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  brought  about  by  an  aUianoe  of  the 
Mongols  with  the  independent  kingdom  of  Sung,  in  the  south. 
Mangii  (1248-1259),  son  of  the  warrior  Too^e,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother, 

1259-1294.    Kublai  Khan, 

Mongol  emperor.  The  complete  fall  of  Sung  in  1280  leffc 
Kublai  lord  over  all  China,  as  well  as  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  excepting  Hindustan  and  Arabia.  China  was  never  more  illus- 
trious or  powerfuL  Visit  of  Maroo  Polo,  the  Venetian,  to  the  court 
of  Kublai,    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Japan  (1281,  p.  243). 

The  immediate  successors  of  Kublai  were  men  of  little  note:  Yuen^ 
eking  (1294-1307),  Woo4ung  (1307-1311).  Jin-tsung  (1311-1320) 
endeavored  to  blend  the  two  race9,  and  admitted  many  Chinese  to 
official  positions.  After  his  death  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  Shun-te  (1333-1368)  was  driven  from  the  empire  by  Choo- 
yuen-chang,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  136iB,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  under  the  name  of 

1368-1398.    Hung-woo, 

the  founder  of  the  li^ng.dynafit^^^§ubju^ti^ 

{Seep,  rrs.) 

Japan.  (See  p,  21S.) 

1166-1392. 

1156.  The  wars  of  Gken  and  Hei,  which  began  in  this  year,  are  very 
famous  in  Japanese  annals.  In  the  first  battle  (1156)  the 
Taira  (Heishe)  were  victorious,  under  Kiyomoriy  and  obtained  control 
of  the  royal  palace.  Exiled  from  Kioto,  the  Minamoto  (Genji),  under 
the  enterprising  brothers,  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitsune,  founded  a  power 
in  the  plain  of  the  Koanto,  with  Kamakura  as  their  capital.  The  death 
of  Kiyomori  (1181)  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
Hei,  Kioto  was  captured  by  the  Minamoto,  The  final  struggle 
occurred  in  the 

1185.   Naval  battle  of  Dan  no  ura, 

near  Shimonosiki,  The  Taira  were  utterly  defeated,  many 
perished  in  the  fight,  and  the  family  was  exterminated  throughout 
the  islands,  save  a  few  who,  escaping  to  Kiushiu,  transmitted  their 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Secure  in  victory,  Yoritomo  left  the  Mikado  and  the  huge  in  Kioto 
undisturbed,  while  he  strengthened  his  power  at  Kamakura,  Five 
men  of  his  family  were  appointed  governors  of  provinces,  an  office 
previously  filled  only  by  civilians.  A  special  tax  was  levied  through- 
out the  empire  for  the  support  of  standing  garrisons  in  all  the  prov- 
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inces,  and  these  troops  were  under  military  riders  of  his  own  race, 
iHio  shared  the  government  of  the  proyince  with  the  civil  p^ovemor, 
and  were  subordinate  to  yoritomo  himself .  In  1192  Yontomo  was 
appointed  Seir-i  Tai  Shogun,  or  generalissimo.  He  was  henceforward 
Imown  as  the  Shogun,  With  ttie  death  of  Yoritomo  (1199)  fell  the 
power  of  the  Minamoto. 

1200-1333.  Supremacy  of  the  family  of  Hojo,  The  founder  of  the 
Hojo  ascendency  was  Tokimasa,  father-in-law  of  Yoritomo, 
who  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
that  able  Shogun.  None  of  the  Hojo  ever  held  the  office  of  Shogun, 
but,  vassals  of  a  vassal,  they  ruled  the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado  as 
Yoritomo  had  ruled  the  Miksulo  alone.  The  line  of  Yoritomo  ended 
in  1219,  when  the  Shog^unate  was  transferred  to  the  Fujiwara,  who 
held  it  until  1251,  when  their  vassal-masters  handed  it  over  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  reigning  Mikado,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until 
1333. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongol-Tatars,  the  victors  had 
kept  the  subjugation  of  Japan  steadily  in  view.  Embassy  after  em- 
bassy had  demanded  submission  and  been  repulsed ;  the  last,  in  1279, 
was  beheaded. 

1281.   Invasion  of  Japan  by  the  Mongol  Tatars. 

Destruction  of  the  armada  by  a  typhoon;  defeat  and  massacre 

of  the  snrviTors  upon  the  blind  ofTaka. 
By  this  repulse  Hojo  Tokimune  won  great  praise;  he  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  great  capacity  and  good  sense.  After  him,  however,  the  Hojo 
grew  more  and  more  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Mikado 
until  a  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  KusunoH-Masashigd  and  NUta 
Yothuada,  which  ended  in  the 

1333.  Capture  and  destmction  of  Kamnkura,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Hojo  family. 

For  a  time  (1333-1336)  the  Mikado  Go-Daigo  (1319-1338)  was 
monarch  in  fact  as  in  name,  but  his  weakness  cost  him  his  newly 
found  authority. 

Ashikaga  Takauji,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  the  Hojo, 
revolted  against  his  new  master,  seized  Kioto,  and  set  up  a  rival 
Mikado  who  appointed  him  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun, 

1336-1392.    VTax  of  the  Chrysanthemums, 

between  the  false  Mikado  at  Kioto  and  the  true  Mikado  at 
Yoshino,  each  displaying  the  imperial  emblem,  the  chrysanthemum. 
Peace  was  concluded  in  1392  under  the  condition  that  the  imperial 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  mikados  taken  alternately  from  the 
rival  houses.  The  northern  branch  died  out  after  a  few  generations. 
During  this  period  (since  the  establishment  of  the  Shogun  at 
Kioto)  feudalism  reached  its  full  development.  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Shogun,  who  held  their  estates  as 
fiefs  from  the  Shoe^n,  to  whom  they  owed  service.  Gradually  the 
agricultural  and  other  classes  became  attached  to  certain  of  these 
flulitary  lords,  damios,  and  received  their  lands  from  them  as  fiefs. 
The  taxes  which  supported  the  Mikado  and  the  court  were  absorbed 
by  the  damios,  and  the  kugewas  left  to  abject  poverty.  (Seep.  S78,) 
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FOURTH  PBRIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE  DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 

1270-1492. 
§  1.    GERBIANT.  (See  p,  SiS6.) 

1273-1347.    Kinffs  and  Emperors  of  various  honsea 

1273-1291.    Rudolf  I.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  Kyburg, 

landm.Te  in  Alsace,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Helvetiay  was 
elected  by  uie  three  archbishops  of  MEunz,  Cologne  and  Trier  and  the 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  throngh  the  influence  of  his  ooosin,  the 
burggrave  Frederic  of  HohenzoUem, 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  public  peace.  War  with  Ottooar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Austria,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Babenberg  line  (1246),  had  reconquered  Shpria  from  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  inherited  Uctrinthia  and  Camiola.  Ottooar  was  put 
under  the  ban  and  his  fiefs  proclaimed  forfeited.  Rudolf  took 
Vienna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Danube  when  Ottoear 
agreed  to  a  treaty  (Nov.,  1276),  whereby  he  abandoned  AustriOy 
Styria^  Carinthia  and  Camiola,  but  received  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
again  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Ottoear  however  soon  renewed  the 
war. 

1278.  Victory  of  Rudolf  on  the  Marchfeld  (near 
yiennaV  Death  of  Ottoear.  Peace  with  the  guardian  of  his 
son  Wenzel  who  received  Bohemia  and,  later,  Morama.  Development 
of  the  family  power  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Austria,  Siyria^  Carinthia, 
given  as  imperial  fiefs  to  Rudolf  %  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolf.  Carin- 
thia was  given  to  Meinhard,  count  of  Tyrol,  Rudolf's  brother-in-law. 
Campaigns  of  Rudolf  in  Burgundy  and  Swabia,  particularly  aeainst 
Eberhard  of  WUrtemberg.  In  Swabia  since  the  ndl  of  the  Holien- 
staufens  the  most  powerful  princes  were  the  coimts  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  the  margraves  of  Baden.  The  ducal  title  in  Swabia  de- 
scended to  Rudolrs  son  Rudolf,  and  from  him  to  his  son  John 
(Parricida),  but  this  title  designated  only  authority  over  the  Haps- 
burg estates  in  Swabia.  Formation  of  agreat  number  of  fiefs  held 
inmiediately  of  the  empire  in  Swabia.  Throngh  the  exertions  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Rudolf's  son  Albert  was  not  elected  his  succes- 
sor, but  the  choice  fell  on  a  relative  of  the  archbishop, 

1292-1298.  Adolf  of  Ncussau,  whose  reign  was  devoted  to 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  dynastic  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Thuringia  and  Meissen  (in  opposition  to  the  brothers  Frederic^ 
and  Diezmann),  Adolf  was  deposed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  by 
the  influence  of  his  former  pabron,  the  archbishop  of  Mains, 

1  The  title  "with  the  bitten  cheek  "  appears  to  have  been  a  later  inventioD  ; 
his  contemporaries  called  this  Frederic,  son  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Frederie 
II.,  by  the  surname  <*  the  Cheerful."    See  Wegele,  Fried,  der  FrMigt,  1868. 
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withoat  the  approyal  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Trier 
and  the  count  Palatine.  He  fell  at  UoUheim  in  personal  con- 
flict with 

1298-1308.  Albert  L,  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  I.  who 
had  been  elected  king  by  the  opposing  party.  Alliance  with 
Fhil^  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  against  the  Pope.  Albert  tried  in 
vain  to  reooTer  Holland  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  Alliance  of 
tlie  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  count  Palatine  against  the 
knig,  who  was  victorious  (1301),  and  reduced  the  princes  to  obedienoe 
(dege  of  the  castle  of  Bingen),  Unsuccessful  wars  with  Bohemia, 
and  with  Frederic  and  Diezmann  of  Meissen,  who  defeated  the  im- 
perial army  nnder  the  burggrave  of  Nurembei^  at  Ltidta,  not  far  from 
Akenbnzg  (1307). 

Albert  was  mvurdered  by  his  nephew  John  (Parricida)  between  the 
Aar  and  Beuss,  near  the  Hapshwg,  His  widow  Elizabeth  and  his 
daoffhter  Agnes  took  terrible  vengeance  for  this  murder.  Through 
the  mflnence  of  the  archbishop  of  Trier  the  princes  elected  aa  king 
hit  brother 

1308-1313.    Henry  VII.,  oount  of  LatBelnbisrcr  or  Lux- 
emburg, a  half-Frenchman. 

1309.     The  Swiss  Cantons  received  from  Henry  VII.  doc- 
Jone  3.  mnentary  confirmation  of  their  innnediate  feudal  re- 
lation to  the  empire. 

Origin  of  the  Swiss  CSonfederaoy. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  those  dwelling  in  ScTiwyz  seem  to 
Iiave  been,  for  the  most  ipoxiyfree  peasants  ;  while  in  Uri  and  UrUer^ 
walden  the  majority  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  as  regarded 
either  their  persons  or  their  estates.  The  most  extensive  landowners 
were  monasteries  (e.  g,  the  FrauenmUnster  in  Zurich),  and  nobles  re- 
ndii^  out  of  the  country,  like  the  counts  of  Lenzbwg  and  those  of 
Huptibwrg,  After  the  extinction  of  the  former  (1172),  at  any  rate 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts  of  Hapsbui|^  exercised,  under 
various  legal  titles  as  landgraves  or  advocates,  fnU  jurisdiction  imd 
presided  in  the  assemblies.  Under  the  imperfectly  developed  admin- 
istration of  that  time,  the  holder  of  these  privileges  was  considered 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  countrv. 

As  eariy  as  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  cantons  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Hapsburgers  to  develop  their  stewardship 
into  an  actual  sovereignty  over  them ;  indeed  they  nad  even  attemptea 
in  part  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  stewardship  of  the  Haps- 
burgers. In  1231  Henry ^  regent  for  his  father  Frederic  II.  in  Ger- 
many Cp-224)»|;raiited  the  people  of  Uri  a  charter  which  removed 
tiiem  from  imder  the  protection  of  the  Hapsburgers  and  replaced 
them  under  that  of  the  empire.  In  1240  Frideric  II,  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Sehwyz  a  charter  which  promised  them  an  inomediate  tenure 
pom  the  empire.  After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Hapsburgers  were  nevertheless  stOl  in  possession  of  their  <^ce 
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of  steward  or  advocate  CVogf)  for  the  cantons.  Rudolf  I.  seems  to 
have  recognized  the  charter  of  Uri,  but  not  that  of  Schwyz.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  death,  on  Aug.  1, 1291,  the  cantons  Uriy  Schujyz,  and 
Nidwdlden  (which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  towns  of  Ohwalden 
under  the  name  Unterwalden)  concluded  a  perpetual  league.  Al- 
though intended  only  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  existing  condi- 
tions, this  league  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  t^  Con- 
federaoy.  By  making  shrewd  use  of  the  confusion  that  followed  in 
Germany,  but  not  without  many  changes  of  fortune  (after  the  battle 
of  GGllheim  (p.  245)  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  iSie  Hapsburgers),  the  confederates  in  1309  attained  the 
object  for  which  their  ancestors  had  striven. 

The  Swiss  narrative,  to  which  the  popular  poetry  has  added  many 
ornaments,  and  which  condenses  the  facts  of  tne  gradual  acquirement 
of  an  immediate  relation  to  the  empire  into  a  diort  space  of  time, 
and  exaggerates  their  effects,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  historieal 
m  view  of  the  results  of  modem  investigation.^  It  is  first  found  in 
chronicles  which  were  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
after  the  events,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  documents.^  Neither 
the  Oath  on  the  RUtli  (1307,  Werner  Staufacher,  Walther  FUrst,  Ar- 
nold Melchthal),  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs  on  the  1st  of  January 
1308,  is  historically  authenticated. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  was  not  formed  by  the  exertions  of  three  or  of 
thirty  individuals,  but  was  the  result  of  many  historical  events  which 
united  in  powerfully  assisting  the  energetic  and  enduring  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  to  free  themselves  from  ^  foreign  su- 
premacy. 

As  regards  the  story  of  Tell,  it  is  now  established  that  neither  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  nor  the  murder  of  the 
bailiffGessler  in  the  hollow  way  at  Kiissnacht  can  be  in  any  way  re- 
girded  as  an  historical  event.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  the 
Kiissnacht  bailiffs  of  that  time  there  was  no  Gessler.  Jhe  legend  of 
the  shooting  of  the  apple  occurs  five  times  outside  of  the  cantons, 
agreeing  almost  to  the  wording  of  the  answer  which  the  archer  gives 
the  tyrant :  in  Norway,  in  Iceland,  in  Denmark,  in  HoUtein,  and  on 
the  middle  Rhine,  and,  with  an  altered  motive,  a  jsixth  time  in  Eng- 
land. Hence  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
common  Germanic  tradition.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  the 
Swiss  version  to  the  elder  narrative  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  (twelfth 
century)  of  the  shot  of  Toko,  tho  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  so  striking  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Swiss 
chroniclers  had  that  historian  before  them. 

Whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tell  ever  lived  in  Uri  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
the  negative.'    It  is  one,  moreover,  which  has  but  little  interest  when 

1  A.  Huber:  die  Waldstdtte  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  lSSl;BndBoQih» 
holz.  Tell  und  Gessler  in  Sage  und  Gesckichte,  1877. 

^  The  honor  of  having  first  used  this  fact  after  a  true  scientific  fashion  to  dis- 
prove the  tradition  belong  to  the  Swiss  historian  Kopp  ( Urkvmden  zur  Ge- 
tchichte  der  eidgenSssischen  Bunde,  1835  and  1857;  Beichsgeachichie,lSib-l%bS), 

*  According  to  the  investigations  of  Kopp,  who  examined  all  the  archives  in 
Uri,  and  Bo<Miliola  (p.  257,  note),  the  latter  Is  almost  certainly  the  case. 
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it  is  admitted  that  the  main  features  of  iiie  legend  are  nnhistoricaL 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Tell,  even  in  the  legend,  plays  no  part  at  all  in 
the  common  insurrection,  Biter  the  murder  of  the  bailiff.  It  was  not 
nntil  later,  when  the  Swiss  had  actually  worked  out  their  freedom, 
that  his  deed  was  invented,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  popular 
belief,  his  name  made  a  symbol  of  Swiss  energy  and  love  of  freeaon^ 
The  Tell  chapels  and  the  memorial  festivals  are  no  proof  that  Tell  was 
an  historical  personage,  since  the  erection  of  the  former  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  tradi- 
tion was  already  fully  developed.  The  document  concerning  a  public 
meeting  of  1388,  when  more  than  a  hundred  people  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  knew  Tell,  is  evidently  a  later  mterpolation. 
1310.  Henry's  son,  John,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by 
the  national  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  whereby  the  Liitzelnburgers  acquired  a  family  power. 
1310-1313.  Henry's  Roman  expedition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  in  Pavia,  and  emperor  in  Rome  (1312). 

1314-1347.    Ludwig  of  Upper  Bavaria  at  war  with 

1314-1330.    Frederio  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert 

1315.  Victory  of  the  Swiss  confederates  in  the  pass  between  lake 
Nov.  15.    Ageri  and  the  mountain  Morgarten  over  Leopold  of  Aus- 

tria,  Frederic's  brother.    The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry 
(1500  in  number)  slaughtered. 
Dec.  9.    Renewal  of  the  league  between  Urif  Schwyz  and  UrUerwaMen 
at  Brunnen. 

1316.  Recognition  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  cantons 
upon  the  empire,  by  king  Ludwig.     During  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries  the  people  generally  bought  off  the  ever 
diminishing  rights  of  the  landed  monasteries.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
league  of  uie  confederates,  which  was  joined  by  one  after  another  of 
the  remaining  districts,  who  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  territorial  lords.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Austria 
had  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine.  After 
1340  no  imperial  baiHff  is  mentioned  in  the  cantons,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  soon  became  republics, 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  mdependence  of  Switzerland  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  only  the  legal  recognition  of  %  state 
of  things  which  had  long  existed  in  fact. 

1322.  Battle  at  Ampfing  near  Miihldorf  Frederic  of  Austria  de- 
feated and  captured  {Schoeppermann :  the  story  is  probably 
nnhistoric). 

1324.  Ludwig  gave  the  mark  Brandenburgy  which  had  reverted  by 
the  extinction  of  the  Askanian  line,  to  his  son  Ltidmg,  whom  he 
afterwards  married  with  Margaret  MauUasch,  the  heiress  of 
Tyrol  and  Carinthia, 

1325.  Frederic  set  at  liberty  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
He  surrendered  himself  again  as  prisoner,  was  made  co-regent 
by  Ludwig,  died  1330. 

1327-1^0.  Lndwie's  Roman  expedition.  Crowned  emperor  in  Rome^ 
(Anti-pope  Nicholas  V.) 
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Thft  dttotoral  meeting  at  Renae  (1338)  decUured  eyery  legally 
^ected  German  king  to  be  thereby  oonstitated  Roman  emperor^ 
even  without  papal  coronation. 

The  violent  means  adopted  by  Lndwig  to  increaae  his  domestie 

Sower  led,  a  year  before  his  death,  to  the  election  of  Charles,  son  of 
ohn,  king  of  Bohemia  (f  1346  in  tbe  battle  of  Crecy),    Charles  was 
not  imiversally  recognized  until  after  Ludwig's  death. 

1347-1437.     Emperors  of  the  Luzemburgr  —  Bohe- 
mian line. 

1347-1378.     Charles  IV. 

A  prince  with  nothing  knightly  in  his  character,  bat  wise  in 
statecraft,  and  shrewd  in  calculation  ;  a  scholar  (he  studied  at  Paris 
and  Bologna,  spoke  and  wrote  Bohemian,  German,  Latin,  French, 
Italian).  War  with  the  Bavarian  party.  In  opposition  to  Lndwig 
there  appeared  in  Brandenburg  the  false  Waldemar  (1348-1350),  who 
was  assisted  by  Charles. 

The  emperor's  first  care  was  his  hereditary  kin^om,  Bohemia 
(whence  he  was  styled  by  Maximilian  I.,  **  Bohemia's  father,  ihe 
Holy  Roman  Empire's  arch-step-father").  The  emperor  in  134B 
founded  a  imiveraity,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Paris,  at  Pragoe, 
the  first  in  Grermany.    The  Bavarian  party  elected  in  opposition 

1349.  G>finther  of  Sohwarzbnrg,  king  of  Germany,  but  he  died  in 
Jan.    June  of  the  same  year  (poisoned  ?). 

Plague  (Black  Death)  in  Germany,  and  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe.    Persecutions  of  the  Jews.    Flagellants. 
1353.  Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  which  now  included  Urif 
SchwyZy  UrUenoaldm,  Lucerne,  Ziirich,  GlaruSf  Zug,  and  Bemef 
the  so-called  eight  old  cantons. 

1354-1355.    Charles's  first  expedition  to  Borne.     He  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  with  a  humiliating  ceremony. 
Silesia  and  Lower  Lusatia  (Niederlausitz)  united  with  Bohemia. 

1356.   Golden  Bull.^    Fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  was  definitively  intrusted  to  the 
seven  electors,  who  had  practically  exercised  this  right  for  a  long 
time ;  ^  three  ecclesiastics :  1.  Archbishop  of  Maing  (arch-chancellor 
of  Grermany)  ;  2.  Archbishop  of  Trier  (arch-chancellor  of  Burgundy); 
3.  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (arch-chancellor  of  Italy)  ;  four  secuf 
tar:  4.  King  of  Bohemia  ^rch-seneschal) ;  5.  Count  Palatine  of  the 
lUiine  (arch-steward);  6.  Duke  of  Sazon-^Wittenberg  (areh-mar- 
shall);  7.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (arch-chamberlain).  Estab- 
lishment of  the  indivisibility  and  inalienableness  of  the  eleetonl 
states,  which  were  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line  and  received  cer- 
tain regalia  (privHegium  de  non  appeUando,  etc.).  The  electoral  vote 
went  with  the  land. 

1  So  called  &om  the  gold  case  which  contained  the  seal. 

^  The  electoral  vote  had  been  disputed  hetween  the  two  Saxon  lines  and 
the  two  lines  of  Wittelsbach.  It  was  now  assigned  to  Saxon-Wittenberg »a^ 
\he  County  Palatintf  but  refused  to  Saxon-Lauenburg  and  Bavaria, 
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1363.    Austria  acqoiied   TyroL     The  heiress  of  Tyrol,  Margaret 
Maultaschf  who  outUved  her  husband,  the  Bavanan  Ludwig, 
elector  of  Brandenburg  (p.  247\  and  her  only  son,  Meinhard,  gave 
her  county  after  the  latter^  deatn  to  duke  Rudolf  of  Austria. 

1368.  Second  expedition  of  Charles  to  Italy  in  alliance  with  the  Pope 
against  the  Visconti. 

1373.  By  the  treaty  of  Furstenioalde,  Otto  the  Finne  Qsay),  the  last 
Bavarian  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  transferred  Uie  mark  to 
Charles  IV.,  in  return  for  an  annuity. 

Leaguea  of  the  Cities. 

The  Hanseatio  League.  The  union  of  several  seaports  and  trad- 
ing cities,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
oentury  (between  1255  and  1262  ?),  was  the  beginning  of  this  leag^e.^ 
Separate  alliance  between  LUbeck  and  Hamburg. 

In  the  fourteenth  oentury  the  league  attained  wide  extent  and 
great  power.  After  this  time  the  name  Hansa  (i.  e.  trade  ^guild)  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  league.  Since  1350  over  nmefy  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  to  Esthonia,  besides  many 
inland  cities  (e.  g.  Magdeburg,  Berlin,  Thorn),  belonged  to  the  Hansa. 
Object  of  the  alliance :  conmion  defense,  security  of  sea  and  land 
routes,  settlement  of  disputes  between  members  by  arbitration,  ao- 
ouirement  and  maintenance  of  trading  privileges  in  foreign  countries. 
Capital  of  the  league  :  Llibeck.  Division  of  the  league  into  three, 
afterwards  four,  quarters :  1.  Prussian  and  Lioonianj  principal  town, 
Dtmtzig;  2.  Wendic,  including  abo  the  cities  of  Mecklenburg,  Pomn 
merania,  and  the  Marches ;  chief  town,  Liibeck;  3.  Saxon;  chief  town, 
Btunsunck:  4.  Westphalian ;  chief  town,  Cologne.  Principal  trading 
nt>und,  all  northern  Europe.  Principal  trading  stations  :  Novgorod, 
Stockholm,  Wisby  (in  Gothland),  Bergen^  Bruges,  London.  Ships  of 
war  {Orhgschijfe). 

1361.  War  with  Waldemar  lY.,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  burghermaster  of  Liibeck,  John  Wittenborg,  who  captured 
and  plundered  Copenhagen,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  before  Hel^ 
smgoorg,  and,  in  consequence,  beheaded  at  Liibeck. 

1367-1370.  Second  war  with  Waldemar  IV.  The  king  compelled  to 
fly.  Copenhagen,  Helsingor,  and  other  cities  ccmquered.  A 
glorious  and  advantageous  peace  for  the  Hansa,  concluded  at  Stral- 
iund,  ended  the  war. 

1^  League  of  Rhine  oitiee,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (league  of  Worms  and  Mainz),  to  insure  stricter 
enforoen&ent  of  the  public  peace,  comprised  at  various  times  more 
than  seventy  cities,  not  all  upon  Uie  Rhine  (e.  g.  Bremen,  Regensburg, 
Nuremberg) ;  both  temporal  and  spiritual  prmces  joined  the  league. 

The  Swabian  city  league  concluded  in  1376,  particularly  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg.  Eberhard  the  Greiner  (i.  e. 
Quarreler),  also  called  Rauschebart.    (Uhland'e  ballads.) 

'  Unions  of  German  merchants  in  foreign  ooontries  under  this  name  had  long 
existed,  the  oldest  being  in  London. 
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AsBooiations  of  Nobles  founded  bj  members  of  the  middle 
nobility,  the  imperial  knights,  particularlj  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  cities  on  the 
one  hand  and  against  the  higher  nobiuty,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  who 
were  everywhere  trying  to  acquire  territorial  sovereiffnty  on  uie  other. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  either  spiritual  (archbtshopSf  three  of 
whom  were  electors  (p.  248),  l^haps^  abbots),  or  secular  {dukes,  counts- 
palatine,  margraves,  burggraves).  The  following  associations  of  nobles 
deserve  mention:  the  Martifisvdgel  (named  after  the  day  of  their 
union),  the  ScMegler,  the  Ldwenbund, 

1377.  Beginning  of  the  wars  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles. 
Battle  of  Reutlingen.    Brilliant  victory  of  the  Swabian  league 

(Ulm,  the  capital)  over  ulrich,  son  of  Eberhard.  The  Swabian  league 
recognized  by  the  emperor. 

1378.  Death  of  Charles  lY.,  after  he  had  so  divided  his  lands  among 
his  three  sons  that  Wenzel  received  Bohemia  and  Silesia  {Lux- 

emburg  fell  to  him  afterwiurds  also),  Sigismund,  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, John,  Lusatia.  In  Moravia  two  nephews  of  Charles,  Prohop 
and  Jbbst,  were  margraves.  The  election  to  the  Germito  throne  had 
already  fallen  upon 

1378-1400.    Wenzel,  Charles  lY.'s  oldest  son. 

1381.  The  Swabian  league  united  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  alliance  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy. 

1384.  Wenzel  proclaimed  a  new  public  peace,  the  so-called  Heidd" 
ber^er  StaUung  (Stallung  =  preserve  of  game,  etc.),  for  four 
years,  which,  however,  was  broken  after  the  king  had  returned  to 
Bohemia. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  who,  in  the  division  of  Hapsburg  estates  had  re- 
ceivea  the  western  lands,  attacked  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  alliance 
with  the  south  Grerman  nobility.    In  the 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempckch  {Arvfild  von  Winkdried  ?),^  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  His  second  son,  Leopold^ 
renewed  the  war  and  was  defeated  in  the 

1388.  Battle  of  Ndfels,  by  the  men  of  Glarus  and  Schwyz.  The 
war  with  the  cities  broke  out  anew.  Eberhard  the  Greiner 
defeated  the  Swabian  cities  at  DGffingen,  where  his  son  Ulrich 
fell.  Rupert,  count  Palatine,  defeated  the  Rhine  towns  at 
Worms.  These  victories  restored  the  superiority  of  the 
princes  over  the  cities. 

1389.  New  public  peace  for  eight  years  proclaimed  by  Wenzel  at 
the  council  of  the  princes  at  Eger, 

Wenzel,  who  was  hated  in  Bohemia  for  his  cruelty  and  indolence, 
and  had  been  several  times  made  a  prisoner  in  civil  quarrels,  was  de- 
posed by  a  section  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  (1400).  He  died 
1419  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

^  See  O.  Kleiasner,  die  QtUUtn  zwr  Sempacher  SehladU  und  die  Winkelried" 
tage,  1873. 
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1400-1410.  Bnpert,  Count  Palatine, 

who  was  barely  able  to  make  the  royal  anthority  respected 
within  his  own  party. 

140L  Unsuccessfol  expedition  to  Italy.  The  Grerman  army  was  de- 
feated at  Brescia  by  John  Gcdeazzo  Viscontif  whom  Wenzelhad 
appointed  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  (1395). 

1409.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite  troubles  (p.  252)  in  Fra^e 
and  a  change  in  the  university  statutes,  all  Grermans,  profes- 
sors and  students  alike  (5000  in  number),  left  the  university 
of  Prague  and  went  to  Leipzig,  where  Frederic  the  Warlike  of 
Meissen  founded  a  university. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  convened  to  restore  papal  unity  (Pope  Gregory 

XII^  against  Pope  Benedict  XIII,),  elected  Alexander  F.  as  a  third 

Pope,  not  having  been  able  to  i^uce  the  former  two  to  abdicate. 

1410-1437.   Sigismund,  brother  of  Wenzel, 

in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ludwig  the  Great,  king. of 
Hungary,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  since  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
Sigismnnd  was  at  first  elected  by  the  votes  of  Trier,  the  County 
Palatine,  and  Brandenburg,  whose  vote  he  himself  cast  through  his 
plenipotentiary  Frederic,  burggrave  of  Nuremberg.  The  other  princes 
elected  «/o6«<  of  Moravia  (f  1411).  ISvthe  skillfid  management  of  his 
pleidpotentiary,  and  the  recognition  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  V., 
John  XXIII,,  Sigismund  gained  the  votes  of  the  opposition  at  a 
second  election,  went  to  Itafy,  fought  unsuccessfully  with  Venice  and 
Ifilan,  but  induced  Pope  John  aXIII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Nai^es,  to  summon  an  cecumenical  council  in  German  territory. 

1414-1418.    Council  of  Constance  (Kostnitz). 

At  once  a  council  of  the  empire  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  Eurcv- 
pean  congress,  visited  by  Italian,  German,  French,  English,  and  after- 
wards by  Spanish  prelates  (5  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  200  arch- 
bishopB  and  bishops),  and  by  numerous  princes  with  imposing  trains, 
so  that  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  80,000  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  council  had  three  objects  :  1.  Suppression  of  heresy  (causa 
fidei).  2.  Healing  of  the  schism  (causa  unionis),  3.  Beformation  of 
the  chnrch  (causa  reformationis),^ 

The  par^  of  reform  secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  voting 
by  nations,  Germans,  French,  English,  Italian,  having  each  one  common 
▼ote.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  appeared  in  person,  was  first  induced 
to  public  abdication,  but  afterwards  escaped  to  SchafiEhausen  with  the 
help  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  who  being  put  under  the  ban  was 
forced  to  submit.  Upon  the  motion  of  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  council  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the 
Pope,  but  proceeded  to  take  up  the  causa  fidei  next.  Gqudemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Englishman  Wiclif  (1327-1384^  (opposition 
to  confession,  transubstantiation,  and  absolution),  and  the  chief  mis- 
nonary  and  developer  of  this  doctrine,  John  Hus  (a  Bohemian  of 
Csechish  descent,  bom  at  Hussinec,  1369  ;  1398,  professor ;  1409,  rec- 

1  Ci.  Hobler,  die  Konttanzer  BeformaHon,  1867. 
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tor  of  the  UmYersity  of  Pnunie  ;  nnoe  1412  under  the  han),  who,  re- 
lying upon  a  safe  conduct  &om  the  emperor,  had  appeared  in  Con- 
stance. Hua  burnt  (July,  1415,  his  friend  Hieronymus  of  Prague, 
1416).  After  the  execution  of  Hus,  the  cawa  unionis  was  again  t^en 
up.  John  XXIII.  was  deposed  ;  Oregory  XIL  abdicated  voluntarily. 
Sigismund  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  abdication  of  Benedict  XIII. 
During  the  lon^  absence  of  the  emperor,  discussion  of  the  causa  ref- 
otvuztionis.  After  Sigismund's  return  (1417)  Benedict  XIII.  was 
deposed  by  the  council. 

It  was  now  demanded  b;^  the  party  of  reform  that  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  church  in  all  its  parts  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  ;  the  Ultramontanes  (t.  e.  the  Italians),  reinforced  by  the 
Spaniards  as  &Jifth  nation,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  immediate 
election,  so  that  the  reform  fell  through.  Martin  V.  elected  Pope, 
Nov.  1417  (although  with  the  conditlbn  :  de  fienda  reformatiane  post 
electionem),  dissolved  the  council  1418,  as  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  The  three  concordats  which  were  concluded  with  the  Grer- 
mans,  the  English,  and  the  Romans,  brought  about  no  real  abolition 
of  abuses. 

At  Constance  in  1415  Sigismund  invested  Frederic  burggrave  of 
Nuremberg  with  the  mark  Brandenburg,  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
office  of  archchamberlain,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  services  he 
had  done  him  (especiallv  at  his  election),  and  the  empire.  The  cere' 
mony  of  investiture  took  place  in  1417.^ 

1423.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Askanian  house,  Sigismund  in- 
vested Frederic  the  Warlike,  of  the  house  of  Wettm,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  with  the  electoral  dnohy  of  Saxony  (^^itten^ 
berg). 

1419-1436.  Hussite  War. 

Terrible  indignation  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  execution  of 
Hus.  His  followers,  the  Hussites,  also  called  Utraquists,  because 
they  demanded  communion  in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine  (sub 
utraque  specie),  for  the  laity  as  well  as  for  the  clergy,  attempted  to 
spread  their  doctrine,  which  the  council  had  rejected,  by  force.  Re- 
volt in  Prague.  Ziska  leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  of  king 
Wemd  (1419),  Sigismund  was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  He 
was  crowned  m  Prague,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  imperial  troops  were  driven  back  as  they  entered  Bohemia 
(1421).  Sigismund  was  disgracefully  defeated  (1422)  at  Deutsch-Brod. 
The  Hussites  ravaged  the  neighboring  countries  (skillful  use  of  ^un- 
pawder  and  clumsy  cannon  ;  ramparts  of  wagons).  The  coun- 
cil of  Basel  (1431-1449)  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  moderate  Hus- 
sites {Calvctinians),  {compact  of  Prague  1^3)  ;  the  Taborites,  whose 
leaders  (the  two  Prokops)  fell  in  battie,  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  Bdhmisch'Brod  (1434). 
1420-1460.  Epoch  of  tne  greatest  power  of  the  secret  tribunals  of 

Westphalia  (Vehmgerichte). 

^  The  mortgaging  the  mark  for  a  sum  of  money  was  only  a  form.  There 
was  no  MalCj  only  a  **  remunerative  present.'*  Cf.  Biedel,  ^e$ch.  des  Preu» 
K9Mgihau9€i^  11.  269. 
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1488-1740.  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

1438-1439.  Albert  II.,  son-iu-law  of  Sigismund,  whom  he  succeded 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  as  well,  cUed  after  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Turks. 

1440-1493.   Frederic  HI.  (IV.),^  cousin  of  Albert, 

the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  m  Rome  (1452).  He  was 
poweriess  both  in  Germany  and  in  his  own  lands,  and  invofyed  in  war 
with  his  brothers. 

JEneas  SUvius  Piccolomini  (when  Pope,  Pius  IL),  his  adviser. 
Civil  5hir  in  Switzerland ;  Zurich  allied  with  Austria  ^1440-1446). 
The  troops  of  Ziirich  defeated  by  the  confederates.  Zurich  besieged. 
At  the  request  of  Frederic,  Charles  VII.  of  France  sent  the  Dauphin 
(afterwards  Louis  XI.),  with  the  unbridled  bands  of  the  Armagnacs, 
against  Bas^l,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Zurich.  Heroic  death  of  1600 
Confederates  at  St.  Jacob  (1444).  Peace  with  France.  Since 
their  victory  at  Ragaz  (1446)  over  the  German  troops,  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy was  practically  independent.  Native  kings  elected  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (1457)  whom  Frederic  was  obliged  to  recognize. 

The  reforms  resolved  upon  in  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1449) 
were  abandoned  by  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  concluded  with  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  (1446). 

About  1450  John  G-utenberg '  practised  (at  Mainz)  the  art  of 
printing.     (Johann  Fust,  Peter  Schoffery. 

Frederic,  obliged  to  give  up  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  to  his 
brother  and  his  cousin,  besieged  by  them  in  Vienna,  and  released  by 
George  Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia  (1462). 

The  marriage  of  !^ederic's  son,  archduke  Maximilian,  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  (f  1477), 
caused  several  wars  with  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mary  (1482), 
with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  however,  succeeded  m 
keeping  the  Burgundian  inheritance  for  his  son  by  Mary,  the  arch- 
duke Philip.  Only  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy  (la  Bourgogne,  capital 
i^jon),  fell  to  France. 

Frederic  III.,  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hongary,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  and  restored  by  Maximilian  (only 
after  the  dtoth  of  Corvinus,  1490).  Ma.ximi1ian,  after  the  extinction 
of  a  branch  line,  received  Tyrol,  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
acquired  in  1363  (p.  249),  and  at  Frederic's  death  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  Austrian  lands.  (^Seep,  SOO,) 

'  If  Frederic  of  Austria,  opponent  and  co-regent  of  Iiudwis  of  Bavaria,  be 
cmiated,  he  was  Frederic  FV. 

*  His  family  name  was  Gefufleisch ;  the  name  Gutenberg  was  that  of  his 
mother's  patrician  familjr.  The  claim  brought  forward  in  the  Netherlands  that 
Lorem  Janmm  ( Cotter)  in  Haarlem  was  the  true  inventor  of  printing  (1423)  has 
been  proved  by  Van  der  Ijinde  to  rest  upon  a  forgery.  His  investigations 
■ssign  Futt  and  especially  Schdffer  a  much  less  important  position  than  has 
been  commonly  attributed  to  them. 
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§  2.    FRANCE.  {Set  p.  fS7,) 

1270-1285.  PhiUp  IIL»  le  Hardi;  the  Rash.    A  quiet  reign  wbxxe 
troubles  were  mostly  from  outside.    Sicilian  Vespers  (p.  226). 
Philip  married  his  son, 
1285-1314.  PliiUp  IV.,  le  Bd,  the  Fair,  with  Johanna,  hemaa  of 
Navarre. 
Systematic  introduction  and  deyelopment  of  the  Ciyil  (Roman) 
Law.    Increased  importance  of  parliament,  from  which  ecdesiastics 
were  removed  in  1287  ;  in  1302  it  was  fixed  at  Fkris.     (Hie  French 
parliament  was  a  oonrt,  not  a  legislature).  • 

Agreement  between  Philip  and  Edtoard  /.,  of  England,  Edward 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  Normandy  and  receiving  from  Philip 
10,000  livres  and  a  guarantee  of  non-forfeiture  for  we  rest  of  his 
French  fiefs. 

1202-1293.    Conflicts  between  English  and  Norman  sailors  ;  sack  of 
La  Rochelle.    Edward  /.  of  Ei^rland,  summoned  before  the 
court  of  his  suzerain,  sent  instead  his  brother,  earl  of  TiancaS' 
ter,  who  surrendered  Guienne  to  Philip  as  security  for  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.     Philip,  hereupon,  declared  Edward's 
fiefs  forfeited,  by  reason  of  his  non-appearance. 
1294-1297.    War  between  France  and  England,  carried  on  in  Gas- 
cony  and  in  Flanders,  Philip  being  successful  in  both  fields. 
1299,  June  19.    Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  Montreuilsur-Merj  on  the  basis  of  present  possession  as  re- 
garded territory.    Marriage  of  Edward  L  and  Margaret^  sister 
of  PhUip  IV.  (see  below). 
1296-1304.  Quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  ym.    The  strife  originated 
in  the  king's  need  of  money,  owing  to  the  growing  central- 
ization of  government,  which  led  him  to  tax  ecclesiastical  property. 
Bull,  **  Clencis  laicos/*  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  secular 
government  without  consent  of  the  Pope  (1296).    Philip  replied  by 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  or  valuables  from 
the  kingdom  without  uie  king's  permission.     From  these  extreme 
positions  the  princes  gradually  retreated  until  a  reconcilialion  was 
patched  up.    A»a  private  man  the  Fope  became  arbitrator  between 
Philip  and  Edtoard,  and  secured  two  thirds  of  Aquitaine  to  France, 
which  was,  however,  again  transferred  to  England  by  a  marriage 
treaty,  wherein  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Philip^  sister  Margaret,  and 
his  son,  Edward  (II.)  to  Philip's  daughter  IsabeUe.    Flanders  an- 
nexed to  France. 

The  ouarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  broke  out  afresh  in 

1301.  The  bull  ^^Atuculta  JUi,"  whereia  the  Pope  asserted  his  su- 
premacy over  all  kings,  was  burned  by  Philip's  order.  Remonstrance 
of  the  estates  of  France  with  the  Pope  (1302). 

Revolt  of  Flanders.    The  French  army  of  feudal  barons  was  totally 
defeated  by  Flemish  citizens  in  the 

1302.  July  1.  Battle  of  Courtrai  (Day  of  the  Spurs). 

Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  were  captured  by  ibe  victors.  So 
many  fiefs  were  vacated  that  Philip  saw  the  royal  powei^  consideia* 
bly  strengthened. 
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Pablicadon  of  the  decretal  **Un<m  Sanctam''  (N<y.  18,  1302) 
claiming  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the  temporal ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  excommunication.  In  France  the 
last  bull  was  seized,  and  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Pope.  On 
Sept.  7,  1303,  Bontface  VIII,  was  seized  at  Anagni  by  the  king's 
adviser,  Nogerety  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  treated  vriib.  indignity. 
He  was  shortly  released  by  a  popular  uprising,  but  finding  Rome  on 
his  return  in  French  hands,  fell  ill  and  died. 

FhiUp  recognized  the  independence  of  Flanders  (1305,  June  5). 

Benedict  XI,  dying,  after  nine  months  Philip  secured  the  election  of 
a  Frenchman  as  Clement  V.  Reconciliation  of  the  church  with  the 
king. 

1309.  Remoyal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon  (1309-1376). 
1907.  Arrest  of  all  Knights  Templars  in  France.  Trial  of  the  knights 
on  various  charges  of  inmiorality  and  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices.  By  the  free  use  of  hearsay  evidence  and  of  torture,  their 
oondenmation  was  secured,  and  fifty-four  were  burned.  Abolidon  of 
the  order  (1312)  by  the  Pope.  Execution  of  the  g^rand  master, 
Jacques  de  molai,  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  tempmrs.  Annexa- 
tkm  of  Lyons,  hitherto  independent  through  the  very  number  of  he/ 
daimants,  to  France  (1312).  Death  of  Philip,  Nov.  29, 1314. 
1314-1316.  Louis  X.  le  Hutin^  the  Qtuirrelsome,  through  his 
mother  heir  of  Navarre.  His  uncle,  Charles  of  Valois,  was  the 
tme  ruler.  Execution  of  Philip's  minister,  De  Marigni.  Serfs  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  freedom.  (Comme  seLon  le  droit  de  nature 
ckacun  doit  naistre  franc),    Louis  died  June  6, 1316.    His  brother 

1316-1322.     PhiUp  V.  le  Long,  the  Tall, 

was  appointed  regent  for  the  queen,  who  was  with  child.  On 
the  death  of  tiie  queen's  son,  soon  after  birth,  Philip  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  and  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X., 
he  decreed  that  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Prankish  law,^  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  (the  Salio  law). 

Excesses  of  the  Pastoureaux  suppressed  by  force.  Attacks  upon 
the  lepers  and  the  Jetos, 

Acquisition  of  Douay,  Orchies,  Ryssel  from  Flanders.  Philip  died 
Jan.  3, 1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1322-1328.     Charles  IV.,  the  Fair, 

Died  January  31, 1328,  without  male  issue.  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  Louis  X,,  received  Navarre.    In  France,  according  to  the  Salic  law, 

the 


1  LeSi  SaUca,  tit.  42, 6.  De  terra  vero  salica  in  muUerem  nuQaportio  transit, 
Bed  hoc  virUis  seau$  acquirit.  This  pplies  strictiv  to  allodial  poesessions,  and 
Vot  to  fiefB  or  to  the  crown. 
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rl828-1498  (1689).    House  of  Valois,  a  younger  line  of 
the  Capets,  succeeded.         * 

Iioois  Vm.,  1223-1226. 


XiomiB  IX',  St.  Louis,  Charles,  coont  of  Anjou  and  Provenct, 

1226-1270.  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Naples. 

I 


Philip  m.,  le  Hard!,  Bobert  (6th  son),  count  of  Clermont^ 

1270-1285.  ancestor  of  the  Bourbons. 

I . 

Philip  rV^  le  Bel,       Charles,  coant  of  Valois,     Louis,  count  of  £7- 
1285-13U.              ancestor  of  the  house  oif  reus. 
j Valois.  I 

IioaftsX.,   Philip  v.,    Charles  IV*.,    Isabelle     | 
leHutin.     le  Long.        leBel.  m.  Bd-    Philip  VX, 

1814-1816.  1316-1322.    1822-1828.        wardll.  1328-1850. 
I  I  of  England. 


daughters,     daughter.  | 

IBdward  HL,    John  H., 


Jeanne.  John, 

queen  01  1316. 

iSlavarre.  lived  seven  days. 


of  England.        leBon, 
1850-186i 


1328-1350.    PhiUp  VI.,  nephew  of  Phihp  IV. 

Philip  was  the  choice  of  the  feudal  harons,  who  had  regained 
scnnewhat  of  their  old  power  since  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fan-f  hut 
his  tyranny  alienated  his  vassals,  while  his  oppressive  exactions  ham- 
jMered  trade  and  deprived  him  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  cities. 
Quarrel  with  Edward  m.  of  England,  springing  out  of  the  claim  of 
the  English  sovereign  to  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  Isa^ 
bdUf  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  (see  the  genealogy).  Alliance  with 
Scothuod.     Outhreak  of  the 

1339-1453.  Hundred  yeaxs  War  between  France  and 
England.  (Froissart  1837-1410  (?),  chronicler  of  the  war.) 

Naval  victory  of  the  English  and  their  allies,  the  Flemish  (Jac<A 
van  Artevelde),  at  Sluys  (iMO). 

Contested  succession  in  Brittany  ;  John  de  MorUfortf  one  claimant, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  recofi;nized  him  as  king  of  France. 
(Heroism  of  Margueritey  countess  of  Montfort.)  Landing  of  Edward 
in  Normandy  (1346).  ' 

1346.  Battle  of  Cr^oy,  in  Picardy. 

August  26.  Victory  of  the  English.  Use  of  cannon  (?).  Death  of 
the  blind  king,  John  of  &hemiay  the  father  of  Charles  lY.^ 

1347.  Capture  of  Calais  (story  of  the  intercession  of  Queen  Philippa). 

1  Recent  investigators  reject  the  story  that  the  fifteen-year-old  Prince  of  Wales 
(the  Black  Prince),  took  from  the  helmet  of  the  fallen  king  John,  the  devise 
•'Ickdien.** 

17 
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1347-1349.    Blaok  Death  in  Fxanoe. 

Acquisition  of  MorUpellier  from  James  of  Amgon,  and  of  the 
Dauphine  of  Vienne  from  the  last  Dauphin,  Humbert  II.  (who  went 
into  a  monastery)  by  purchase.  Vienne  was  given  to  CharleSy  son  of 
John  of  Norman<ijy  grsmdson  of  Philip.  He  took  the  title  of  Dauphin, 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  decreed  that  the  Dauphin^  shoold 
never  be  united  with  the  crown.  Hence  Dauphin  became  the  title 
of  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 

Origin  of  the  practice  of  sellinj?  oiffices  and  titles.  First  imposition 
of  the  gaheUe,  a  tax  in  the  form  of  control  of  all  salt  works  by  the  gov- 
ernment.   Death  of  Philip,  Aug.  22, 1350 ;  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1350-1364.    John  H.,  U  Bon. 

Feud  with  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ;  arrest  and  inn 
prisonment  of  Charles  (1356). 

1356.    Battle  of  Poitiers  properly  Jfemperfuts). 

Sept.  19.    Victory  of  the  Blac^  Prmce  with  10,000  men,  over  John 
with  50,000.     Capture  of  John  (a  prisoner  for  four  years). 
Meanwhile  confusion  reigned  in  France  where  the  young  Dau- 
.    phin,  as  regent,  was  unable  to  suppress  the  terrible  civil  con- 
flicts. 

1357-1358.  Insurrection  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  led  by  Btienne 
Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  traders  (preoot  des  marchands), 
who  entered  into  treasonable  connection  with  Charles  the  Bad, 
king  of  Navarre.  Meeting  of  the  estates;  abolition  of  abuses. 
Truce  with  England  for  two  years.  Murder  of  the  marshallft 
of  Champagne  and  Normandy  in  the  regent's  presence,  by  order 
of  Marcel.  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Marcel  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-six. 

1358.  Peasant  war,  accompanied  by  horrible  cruelties,  known  as  the 
Jacquerie,  under  the  lead  of  Guillaume  Caillet,  called  Jacques 
Bonkomme,  which  afterwards  became  the  nickname  for  the 
lower  class  in  general,  in  France.    Murder  of  Marcel  in  Paris. 

1360.   Peace  of  Bretigny  (near  Chartres), 

Edward  received  Poitou,  Gruienne,  and  Gascony,  in  full  sover- 
eignty, but  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  re- 
nounced also  all  other  fiefs  in  France.  Release  of  John,  for  a 
ransom. 

1363.  Burgundy  occupied  by  John  on  the  death  of  the  queen  and  her 
son  by  her  former  marriage,  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  pass- 
ing over  the  claim  of  Clmrles  of  Navarre.  The  duchy  wds 
given  to  the  king's  son,  Philipthe  Bold,  founder  of  the  Burgur^ 
dian  branch  line  of  Yalois.  By  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Flanders,  the  new  duke  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  Return  of  John 
to  captivity.  He  died  April  8, 1364,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son, 

1364-1380.    Chaxles  V.,  le  Sage,  the  Wise. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  his  brother, 
Henry  of  Trastamara,  Chai-les  favored  the  latter,  while  the  for^ 
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mer  was  aUied  with  the  Black  Prince.  Expelled  bj  Bertrand 
du  Guesdiny  Pedro  was  restored  by  the  Black  Prince  (Battle 
of  Najara,  1367).  In  1369  Pedro  was  killed  in  personal  com* 
bat  with  his  brother.  Reform  of  the  coinag^e  in  France. 
1369.  Charles  declared  war  on  Edward.  Du  Guesolin  (1313-1380)9 
constable  of  France  (1370).  Most  of  the  English  possessions 
in  France  were  again  united  with  the  crown  of  France.  Death 
of  the  Black  Prince  (1376).  Death  of  Charles,  Sept.  16, 1380. 
He  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1380-1422.     Chaxles  VI.,  then  eleven  years  old. 

Quarrels  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Berry. 
1386.  Threatened  inyasion  of  England  comes  to  naught.    Revolt  in 
Ghent  under  Philip  van  Artevelde.     Crushed  by  Charles  (De 
CUssorif  constable)  at  the  battle  of  Roosebec  (1382) ;  slaughter 
of  the  Flemings.    Death  of  Van  Artevelde. 
1392.  Charles  being  seized  with  madness,  the  re^^ency  was  assumed  by 
the  dukes  of  Buraundy  and  Berry,  settmg  aside  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brotner  of  the  king.     Civil  strife  between  the 
parties  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  (Armagnacs  ^). 
1407.    The  duke  of  Orleans  murdered  by  order  of  John,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    Cabochians  (from  one  Cdboche,  a  butcher)  in  Paris, 
overthrown  by  the  Orleanists  under  the  Dauphin. 
14X5.   Henry  V.  of  England,  landing  at  Harfieur,  captured  that  city 
Oct.  15.    (Sept.  22),  and  in  the  Battle  of  Azincourt  {Agincourt),  he 
totally  defeated  a  vastly  superior  French  army.     Capture 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.     Death  of  the  Dauphin,  of  the 
king's  second  son,  John,  and  of  the  duke  of  Berry.     The  queen,  Isa-  ' 
beau,  of  Bavaria,  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.    Massacre 
of  the  Armagnacs  at  Paris,  1418.     Rouen  captured  by  the  English. 

John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  murdered  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  by  the  followers  of  me  Dauphin  (Tanneguy  Duchdtel), 
John's  son,  Philip,  hereupon  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  with  the  English  (1420).  Henry  Y.  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  YI.,  and  became  regent  and  heir  of 
France. 

Under  John  the  Fearless  (1371-1419)  and  his  son,  Philip  the  Good 
(1396-1467),  the  house  of  Burgundy  reached  the  sununit  or  its  power. 
Philip  made  himself  master  of  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline,  daughter 
of  nilliam,  count  of  Holland,  although  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
declared  her  landis  to  be  vacant  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Death  o^ 
Henry  V.  of  England  (at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31, 1422),  and  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France  (Oct.  21,  1422).     The  hitter  was  succeeded  by  his 

1422-1461.    Charles  VII., 

who,  for  the  present,  was  recognized  south  of  the  Loire  only ; 
in  the  north  Henry  VI.,  infant  king  of  England,  was  acknowledged 

1  From  Bernard,  coant  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Orleans* 
who  became  head  of  the  Orleanists  about  1410. 
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lord.     Duke  of  Bedford^  regent  in  France,  allied  iiiUi  the  dnke  of 
Burgundy.    Siege  of  Orleans  (1428). 

1429.  Jeanne  d'Aro  Tmore  properly,  Daro),  bom  in  Domremy,  on 
the  left  bank  of  me  Meuae,  convinced  that  she  was  chosen  by 
Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  permission  to  relieve  Orleans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  feat 
(Apnl  2d-May  8)  earned  for  her  the  name  Maid  of  Orleans  (La 
Pucelle),  The  English  driven  back.  Charles  YII.  crowned  at  Rheims. 
Intrigues  against  Jeanne  at  the  French  court.  Captured  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  at  Compikgne  (1430),  she  was  delivered  to  the  English, 
and,  after  a  mock  tnal,  condenmed  for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  £>uen 
(1431). 

1435.   The  duke  of  Burgundy  recognized  Charles  VII.,  on  condition 
of  receiving  Auxerref  Macon^  Perannef  Montdtdier,  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme,  and  being  released  from  feudal  homage.    Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

1436-1449.  Period  of 'inaction,  utilized  by  Charles  VII.,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reforms :  establishment  of  a  permanent  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  king  without  the  cooperation  of  the  estates ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  <<free  companies,*'  and  institution  of  regular  companies, 
the  beginning  of  standing  armies  (ordinance  of  Orleans,  1439). 

1449-1461.  Renewal  of  the  war.  After  some  fluctuations  of  fortune 
(Talbot  inGuyenne ;  his  death,  1453)  the  English  lost  all 
tiieir  possessions  in  France  except  Calais. 

1463.  Fall  of  Constantinople.  End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Introduction  of  Grecian  scholars  and  Grecian  writers  into  Eu- 
rope (p.  278).  Death  of  Charles  YU.,  July  22, 1461.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1461-1483.  Louis  XL, 

who  by  his  shrewdness  and  perfidv  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  and  laid  the  foundation  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  YII.  (issued 
in  1438  bv  the  council  of  Bourges  :  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  church  ;  limitation  of  tibe  power  of  the  papacy  m  France ; 
appeals  to  Rome  forbidden). 

1462.  Acquisition  of  RoussiUon  and  Cerdagne  by  mortgage.    Re- 
demption of  Amien8,  Abbeville   and  St,  Queniin  from  Bur- 
gundy. 

1464.  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (Ligue  du  bien  piiblique)^  a  conspiracy 
of  the  dukes  of  Brittany^  Bourbon,  Lorraine^  Alen^,  Berry, 

and  the  count  of  Charolois,  Battle  of  Montl'hiry,  Louis  broke  up 
the  league  by  the  concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Conjlans  (restoration 
of  the  towns  on  the  Sonmie,  Normandy  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Berry),  the  execution  of  which  he  evaded.  Death  of  Philip  of  Bar- 
gundy  ;  accession  of  his  son  Charles  the  Bold  (le  Temiraire),  Con- 
nict  between  the  duke  and  the  king.  Meeting  at  Peronne  (Oct.  1468) 
Storm  of  Li^gfe. 

1475.  Invasion  of  France  by  Edtoard  IV.  of  England  in  alliance 
with  Burgundy,    Meeting  at  Pequigny  (near  Amiens)  between 
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Louis  and  Edward.    Betrothal  of  the  Dauphin  Charles  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.    Peace  between  France  and  Burgundy. 
War  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  cantons.    Defeat  of  the 
duke  in  the 

1476.  Battle  of  Oranson,  in  the 
March  1. 

June  22.  Battle  of  Murten,  (Morat)  and  in  the 

1477.  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  Charles  was  slain. 

Jan.  5.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  united  with  the  crown  of  France,  as 
was  likewise  Anj'au,  Provence,  and  Maine  through  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Anjou  (1480)'.  Annexation  of  Alengon,  Perche,  Gmennef 
during  this  reign.  The  king's  servants :  OHvier  le  Dam,  TriBtan 
VHermUe,  Death  of  Louis  ^.,  Aug.  30, 1483.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

1483-1498.   Charles  Vm. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  (1488).  The  coalition  of  the 
emperor,  Spain,  and  England  to  preserve  me  independence  of  the 
duchy  bore  no  fruit.  In  1491  Charles  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  Peace  of  Senlis  with  the  emperor  (1493) ; 
peace  of  Etaples  with  England.  Cession  of  RousgiUan  and  Cerdayne 
to  Spain. 

1495.  Rapid  conq|uest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  which  Charles 
clamied  by  mheritance  through  his  father  from  Charles,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence  (see  the  genealogy),  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the  Pope^ 
the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Spain,         (^See  p.  S18,) 

i  8.    ITALY.  (Seep.  S$6) 

Milan :  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  Vil.  (1908-1313) 
under  the  Viscofnd  as  imperial  viceroys:  since  1395  as  dukes. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  Yisconti  (1447)  l^filan  bec*^e 
for  a  short  time  a  republic.  The  condottieri  Francesco  Sforza,  liii> 
band  of  a  daughter  of  the  last  Yisconti,  who  served  in  the  pay  of 
Milan,  soon  seized  the  power  and  became  duke  of  Milan  (1450). 

Venice  :  since  697  one  state  under  a  doye  (dux)  ;  from  about  1000 
A.  D.,  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  increased  in  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Participation  in  the  so-called 
fourth  crusade  (p.  216),  under  the  doge  Henry  Dandolo,  then  ninety- 
four  years  of  age.  After  the  crusades  and  the  war  with  Oenoa,  which 
lasted  125  years,  Venice  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
trade  with  the  East,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Acquisition  of  Corfu  1387,  of  Cyprus  by  gift  of  Catharine  Comoro, 
1^9.  The  repubUc  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  first  half  of  tne 
senth  century.  Constitution  strictly  oligarchical.  1172.  Establish^ 
r^nt  of  the  Great  Council,  with  450-500  members,  followed  by  that 
of  the  Small  Council  (Signoria),  which  limited  the  power  of  the  doges 
still  more.  1298.  Closmg  of  the  Great  CouncM^  Golden  book  of  the 
nobility  (1315).  Conspiracies  —  among  otii^  -that  of  the  doge 
Marino  Faliero  (executed  in  1355)  — led  to  1^  crec  'on  of  the  power- 
ful Council  of  Ten.    Since  1439  the  three  terrible  stale  utquisitors. 
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Genoa,  since  the  reestablishment  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East 
a  powerful  state,  especially  since  the  final  victory  over  Pisa  in  Italy 
(Sardinia  and  Corsica)  ;  weakened  by  the  war  mth  Venice  and  by 
civil  disturbances  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  sub- 
jected now  to  MHan,  now  to  France, 

In  Florence,  after  long  civil  contests,  democracy  and  tyranny 
having  ruled  the  city  in  turn  since  1282,  the  family  of  Medici  ac- 
quired princely  rank,  about  1400,  and  brought  the  city  to  its  highest 
point  of  power.  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  a  rich  banker,  founder  oi  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Coaimo  (Cosmus),  the  father  of  his 
country  (died  1464).  Under  his  grandson,  Lorenzo  (died  1492),  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  Florence.  Renovation  of  the  sciences, 
advanced  by  Grecian  scholars,  who  had  fled  from  the  Eastern  Empire 
before  the  Turks.  Dante  Alighieri,  author  of  the  <'  Divine  Comedy," 
bom  1265,  at  Florence,  where  he  played  an  iniportant  part  in  the 
political  complications,  banished  130^,  died  at  Ravenna,  September  14, 
1321.  Francesco  Petrarca,  the  **  father  of  the  revival  of  learning  " 
(1304-1374).  Qiovanni  Boccaccio  (13ia-1376),  author  of  the  "  l5e- 
camerone." 

The  Papal  States,  founded  by  the  presents  of  Pipin  and  Charles 
the  Great  (p.  184^  ;  in  the  twelfth  century  increased  by  the  bequest 
of  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  (p.  200)  and  other  acquisitions  ; 
since  Innocent  III,  completely  independent  of  the  empire.  Pope 
Boniface  VIII,  (1294-1303)  at  variance  with  PhiUp  I V.  of  France 
(p.  254).  His  successor,  Clement  Y.  (a  Frenchman),  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.     Residence  of  the  Popes  at 

1309-1376.     Avignon.     ("  Babylonish  captivity.") 

At  Rome  the  visionary  tribune  Cola  di  Rienzi  (1347,  papal 
senator  1354).  Comtat  Venaissin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Avignon 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  property  of  the  papacy. 

From  1378  on  there  was  one  Pope  at  Rome,  elected  by  the  Italian 
CMdinals,  and  one  at  Avignon,  elected  by  the  French  cardinals,  to 
v^^Jch  number  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  added  a  third,  until  the 
Council  of  Constance  restored  the  unity  of  the  church  (p.  251). 
(Great  Schism,  1378-1417). 

At  Naples,  the  house  of  Anion  :  the  elder  line  until  1382  (death  of 
Queen  Joan  L) ;  the  younger  {Durazzo)  until  1435  (death  of  Joan  II.). 
(See  the  genealogy,  p.  261.) 

Sicily,  1282-1295  united  with  Aragon;  1295-1409  under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon  ;  after  1^99  again  united  mth  Aragon, 
whose  Idne,  Alphonso  Y.  (1416-1458),  conquered  Naples  in  1435. 
After  his  death  (1458),  Naples,  but  not  Sicily,  descended  to  his  natural 
Km  (Ferdinand  I.)  and  his  successors  ( — 1501).  (Seep,  326,) 

§  4.    ENGLAND.  {Seep,  2S5,) 

1272-1307.     Edward  I.,  Longshanks. 

The  great  evi»~ts  of  this  reign  were  the  annexation  of  Wales 
to  England  and  the  jitroduction  of  financial,  legal,  and  legislative 
teforms. 
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Edward  was  letnmiiig  from  the  (seyenth)  Cmsade,  when  he  heard 
of  his  accession  at  Capua.  Devoting  a  year  to  Gascony,  he  reached 
England  and  was  crowned  in  1274. 

During  the  barons'  wars  "Wales  had  become  practically  independ- 
ent, and  Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  refused  even  nominal 
submission  to  Edward  until 

1276-1284.    Conquest  of  Wales. 

1277.  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales,  and  forced  the  prince  to 
cede  the  coast  district  as  far  as  Conway,  and  do  homage  for 
the  rest. 

1282.  Insurrection  of  lalewelyn  and  his  brother  David.  After 
hai;^  fighting,  the  death  of  Llewelyn  (Dec,  1282^  and  the  cap- 
ture of  David  (hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  l^pt.  1283)  led 
to  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  (No  **  Massacre 
of  the  Bards.") 

1284.  Annexation  of  Wales  to  England.  After  this  the  title 
« Prince  of  Wales"  was  generally  given  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown. 

1289.  Return  of  the  king  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Gascony ; 
punishment  of  the  oppressive  judges. 

1290.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Enffbnd  (over  16,000). 

1291.  Death  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  (daughter  of  Ferdinand  m.  of 
Castile).  Erection  of  crosses  alon^p  &e  route  by  which  the  body 
was  carried  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  those  at  Narthamp' 
ton  and  Waltham  still  exist. 

1292.  Baliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for  the  fief  and  became  king 
of  Scotland. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  of  Scotland  the  crown  passed  to 
his  granddaughter  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  whom  Edward 
had  betrothed  his  son ;  but  she  died  on  the  voyage  from  Norway 
(1290),  and  thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  appeared.  The  Scottiui 
estates  being  unable  to  decide  between  the  two  strongest  claimants, 
Baliol  and  Bruoe,  referred  the  case  to  Edward.  (See  the  gene- 
alogy.) 

1293.  Hostilities  between  English  sailors  from  the  Cinque  Ports 
(Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings,  Hypie,  Romn^  *  and  French 

mariners  resulted  in  a  naval  battle.  Philip  lY.  of  fiance  summoned 
Edward  to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  occurrence.  As  a  step  in  the 
negotiations  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne  were  temporarily  placed  in 
Phdip's  hands,  whereupon  he  declared  Edward  contumacious  and  his 
fiefs  forfeited. 

1294.  Kebellion  of  Madoc  in  Wales  suppressed. 

1294.    War  with  Franoe  followed  by  war  with  Scotland,  which 

joined  France. 
1296.    Capture  of  Berwick  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.    Defeat 

1  These  towns,  to  which  PTtncAe^sea,  Rye,  and  Beaford  were  afterwards  added, 
possessed  peculiar  privileges.  They  were  under  the  care  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  their  representatives  in  Parliament  were  known  as  barons.  The 
towns  were  fortified  under  William  I. 
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of  the  Soots  at  Dwibar,  Baliol  reugned  the  crown  and  was 
imprisoned.  Scotch  coronation  stone  carried  to  London.  Scot- 
land under  an  English  recent. 

1297.    Revolt  of  the  Scots  under  Sir  'William  Wallace.    Defeat 
of  the  regent. 
Edward's  demands  for  money  from  the  clergy  being  refused  (bull 

Clericis  laicoSf  1296),  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  placed  under  the 

ban. 

In  1297  the  king  summoned  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  Flanders. 

The  resistance  of  the  lords  ended  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  king 

in  the 

1297.  Re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  forest  charter  (Confirm 
matio  chartarum)  with  additional  articles,  by  which  the  ngfat 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  renounced 

nisoi). 

1298.  Truce  with  France  enabled  Edward  to  invade  Scotland.  At 
the 

July  22.    Battle  of  Falkirk, 

the  Scots  under  Wallace  were  completely  defeated.  Appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  suzerainty  over  Scotlan<C  — 
a  claim  which  was  rejected  by  the  English  lords  in  1301. 
1903.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  France.  Edi?nird  had  previously  mai^ 
ried  Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  lY.,  and  betrotned  his  son  Ed- 
ward to  Philip's  daughter  Isabella.  Invasion  of  Scotland. 
Submission  of  Bruce  and  Comyn, 

1305.  Execution  of  Wallace,  who  had  been  betrayed  to  the  English. 

1306.  Opposing  claims  of  Bruce  and  Comyn;  murder  of  Ccmyn, 
coronation  of  Robert  Bruce  (March  27). 

1307.  July  7.     Death  of  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

Legal  and  Legislative  reforms  under  Edward. 

1275.  First  statute  of  Westminster :  a  codification  of  previous  stat- 
'  lites.  Grant  of  a  regular  tax  on  exported  wool,  and  of  a  fif- 
teenth of  movable  property.  These  forms  of  taxation,  the  in- 
direct custoips  duties,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  were 
intended  to  supplement  the  older  land  tax,  which  they  grad- 
ually  snrpaesei  in  importance. 
Separation  of  the  old  king's  court  into  three  tribunals  :  Court 
of  Exchequer,  for  cases  where  the  royal  revenue  was  in- 
volved ;  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  sovereign,  and  in  criminal  cases  espe- 
cially reserved  for  his  decision  ("  pleas  of  the  crown  ") ;  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  cases  between  private  individuals. 
Development  of  the  jurisdiction  of :  1.  the  royal  council  (later  the 
^  Star  Chamber  ") ;  2.  of  the  Chancellor,  in  cases  where  relief 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  or  ''common  "  law. 
This  higher  jurisdiction  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign 
was  known  as  equity. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortm8dn^(rfe  religiosis),  forbidding  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  to  religiousbodies  (whereby  it  became  free  trom 
feudal  dues)  without  the  pennission  of  the  king. 
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1285.  Statata  of  Winolie«ter,  legnlating  the  militia  and  the  pre- 
sdWation  of  public  order.  Conservators  of  the  Peace  (later 
called  Justices  of  the  Peace)  appointed  in  every  shire  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Second  Statute  of  Westminster, 
amending  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1290.  Third  Statute  of  Westminster  (Quia  emptores),  providing  that 
when  land  was  alienated  the  sub-tenant  should  hold  directly  of 
the  overlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant. 

1295*    Snniinons  o^  the  first  perf eot  Parliament ;  clergy, 

barons  summoned  severally  by  special  writ ;  commona  sum- 
'       moned  hv  writ  to  the  sheriffs  mrecting  the  election  of  two 

kni^ts  from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  two 

burghers  from  each  borough. 
1207.   Da  Tallagio  non  Conoedendo,  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 

taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

1307-1327.    Edward  IL. 

fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  Peace  with  Scotland;  Aymer  de 
Valence,  governor.  Recall  of  the  king's  favorite,  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
Gascon,  who  had  been  banished  by  !]&lward  L  Marriage  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  Isa^bdla  of  France.  Gaveston  soon  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  barons,  and  he  was  banished  (1308),  soon,  however,  to  be  re- 
called. 

1310.  Grovemment  entrusted  to  twenty-one  ordainers. 

1311.  Ordinances  of  tbe  Parliament  of  1311  presented  by  the 
ordainers.  Reform  of  abuses  ;  punishment  of  favorites  ;  ap- 
pointment of  great  oifficers  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  barons  ;  consent  of  the  barons  necessary  for  decLEuntion 
of  war ;  parliaments  to  be  called  every  year.  Execution  of 
Gaveston  (1312). 

The  successes  of  Bruce  in  Scotland  (capture  of  Linlithgow,  1311; 
F^rth,  1312  ;  Edinburgh,  1313 ;  siege  of  Stirling,  1314)  produced  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  Edward 
maiched  to  Scotland  with  100,000  men,  and  in  the 

1314.    Battle  of  Bannookbum, 

June  24.  was  totally  defeated  by  30,000  foot-soldiers  under  Robert 
Bruce. 
The  kind's  new  favorites,  the  two  Desper^erSy  father  and  son,  were 
as  displeasmff  to  the  nobili^  as  Gaveston  had  been ;  in  1321  Parlia- 
ment decreed  the  exile  of  the  favorites.  Edward  showed  unexpected 
energy  ;  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  captured  (executed  March, 
1322).  Repeal  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  After  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland,  ^ 

1323.   Edward  concluded  peace  for  thirteen  years  with  Bruce,  whose 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
Isabella,  sent  to  France  in  1325  to  treat  with  Charles  IV .,  concem- 

Xthe  English  fiefs  in  France,  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer  and 
r  hostile  barons,  and  in  1326  landed  in  England.    Capture  of 
Bristol;  execution  of  the  Despensers  ;  imprisonment  of  the  kmg. 
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1327.  Depositioii  of  Edward  11.,  in  parliament;  aeeession  of  his  son, 
Edward.  Edward,  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle,  was  /there 
murdered,  Sept.  21, 1327.  / 

1327-1377.    Edward  HI.  ' 

Council  of  regency  (earl  of  Lancaster),  Edward  being  bat 
^een  years  of  aee.    The  queen  and  Mortimer  the  true  rulers. 

1328.  Unsuccessful  war  with  Scotland.  James,  earl  of  Douglas, 
Treaty  of  Northampton.  Bruce  recognized  as  king,  and  feu- 
dal superiority  of  the  English  crown  renounced. 

1330.   Edward  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.    Execution 
of  Mortimer,    Imprisonment  of  the  queenrmother. 
The  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (1329)  was  followed  by  civil  war  in 
Scotland,  during  which  Edward  BaUol  seized  the  crown  ;  Bmee's 
infant  son,  David,  fled  to  France.     Baliol  did  homase  to  Edward, 
which  induced  a  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles:  Baliol  £riven  over  the 
border.    Edward  hastened  north;  defeat  of  the  Scots  in  the 
1333.   Battle  of  Hididon  Hill,  near  Berwick  (henceforward  this  town 
belonged  to  England).    Baliol  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Scotluid  south  of  the  Forth  ceded  to  England,  and  homa^ 
rendered  for  the  remainder.    Alliance  between  the  patriotic 
party  in  Scotland  and  France. 
1337.    War  with   France    (the   Hundred  Years'  War).      Edward 
claimed  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  mother  (see  p.  257). 

1341.  Completion  of  the  separation  of  parliament  into  an  Upper 
House  (Lords),  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  a  Lower  Houae 
(Commons),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  borouehs  and 
the  knights  of  shires.  The  process  of  separation  had  begun 
as  far  back  as  the  rei^  of  Edward  I. 

The  responsibility  of  ministers  established  by  act  of  parliament 
(revoked  by  the  king  in  the  same  year). 

1342.  David  Bruce  returned  to  Scotland  and  recovered  the  t^i^i^e. 
Scotland  henceforward  independent. 

1346.  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham;  defeat  of  the 
Scots ;  capture  of  David  II.,  who  was  retained  in  captivity 
until  1357.    Battle  of  Cr^oy,  p.  257. 

1348-49.  Black  Death  in  England;  more  than  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion perished.  As  the  visitations  of  the  plague  were  especially 
heavy  among  the  lower  classes,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rise  of 
wages  followed,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
LaborerSf  regulating  wages.  In  the  next  year  (1350)  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parish. 

1356.  Edward  invaded  and  ravaged  Scotland,  but  won  no  lasting  suc- 
cess. Battle  of  Poitiers,  p. &8.  In  1357  David  II.  was  ransomed. 

1360.  Peace  of  Bretigny  (p.  258).  B«nunciation  of  the  Frendi 
crown  and  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Tonraine.  Cesnon 
in  full  sovereignty  to  England  of  Aquitaine  {Oascony,  Guyefine 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limousin,  the  Angoumois,  Perigord,  Bi- 
qorre,  Rouergue\  Fonthieu,  Guisnes,  Calais. 

1361.  Return  of  the  Black  Death.  Popular  discontent.  Preaching 
of  John  BaU,  WiUiam  Longland,  author  of  Piers  Plow* 
num. 
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1369.  Final  TisitafciQii  of  the  Black  Death. 

1370.  Capture  of  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  massacre  of  the  in;- 
habitants  (death  of  the  Black  Prince,  June  8, 1376). 

1371.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  £dward  III.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  the^  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  assimied  tiie  tide 
of  king  of  Castile. 

Loss  of  all  the  English  possessions  m  France,  except  Bordeauzj 
Calais,  and  Bayonne.    Peace  for  three  years  (1374). 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.  Opposition  of  William  of  Wykeham 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  (Speaker  of  the  Commons)  to  t/ohn  of 
Graunt.  Punishment  of  favorites,  reformation  of  the  arbitrary 
royal  council  {Concilium  Ordinariuni),  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  John  of  Guunt  disregarded  its  enactments  ;  to 
Wilfiam  of  Wykeham  he  opposed  John  'Wiolif  (1327-1384), 
who  taught  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown. 

1377,  June  20!    Death  of  Edward  III. 

During  this  reign  the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  Treason  (1351) ;  transfer  of  a  suit  to  foreign  courts  was  pro- 
hibited (1353,  future  Statute  of  Prasmunire)\  Parliament  acquired  the 
power  of  impeachment;  tiial  by  jury  assunoed  a  more  modem  form 
(separation  of  the  old  jury  into  a  jury  proper,  and  witnesses) ;  a  poll- 
tax  was  introduced  (1377) ;  English  was  directed  to  be  used  in  courts 
of  law  (1361).  In  Ireland,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  prohibited 
intermarriage  of  the  English  and  Irish,  and  supplanted  the  native  lan- 
guage and  customs  by  English. 

1377-1399.  Riohaxd  H., 

son  of  the  Black  Prince,  twelve  years  old.  The  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster 
(John  of  Gaunt),  York,  and  Gloucester,  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
geney.  The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  requiring  money^  a  poll- 
tax  was  assessed  in  1379,  and  again  in  1380. 
1381.  Revolt  of  the  peasants  under  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler; 

capture  of  London  ;  burning  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace, 

the  Savoy,    Wat  Tyler  killed  by  Waltaorth,  mayor  of  London. 

Suppression  of  the  revolt.     Disregard  of  the  charter  abolishing 

seldom,  which  Richard  had  at  first  granted.    Yillauage  was, 

however,  doomed. 
WycUf  s  doctrines  spread  by  his  "poor  preachers."    Denial  of 

Tranatibstantiation  (1381).     Wiclif  s  adherents  nicknamed 

ZaOUarda  by  their  opponents.      WicliFs  translation  of  the 

Bible. 
1388.  Battle  of  Chevy  Chase  (Otterbume),  between  Lord  Henry  Percy 

and  the  earl  oi  Douglas  ;  defeat  of  the  English.     {^BaUad  of 

Chevy  Chase), 
Qnarrel  between  Richard  and  his  favorites,  (Robert  de  Vere,  Michael 
de  la  Pole),  and  the  parliament.  In  1386,  Continual  Council  under 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  one  year.  Defeat  of  the  king ;  impeach- 
ment of  Vere  and  otiiers,  before  tiie  "  Wonderful "  Parliament  (1388^. 
In  1389  Richard  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
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1393.  Btatata  of  PrflMnunirey  prohibitiiig  the  introdnetkni  cxf  papal 
bulls. 

1396.  Richard  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  YL  of  Fiance^ 
and  concluded  peace  for  26  years. 

1397.  Imprisonment  (and  death)  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Ihh 
peachment  of  the  earls  of  Arundel^  Warwick,  Nottingham^ 
Verbv,  Arundel  was  executed  ;  Warwick  imprisoned  for  life  ; 
Nottmepham  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk ;  Derby  (Henry  Bo- 
lingbrt^e,  son  of  John  of  Craunt),  duke  of  Herefonl. 

1398.  Quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  king  forbade 
their  combat,  and  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  six 
years. 

Richard  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  isolation 

of  the  English  who  were  settled  within  the  conquered  district, 

the  so-called  Engllflh  Pale  (JDroaheda,  Dublin^  Wexford,  Water^ 

ford,  Cork)  had  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  England. 

During  his  absence 

1399.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  since  the  death  of  his  &ther,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  landed  in  England.  Richard  returned  from  Ire- 
land, only  to  be  captured,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Pontefract  (murdered  ?). 

Geoffrey  Chauoer  (died  1400),  Canterbury  Tales, 

1399-1461.  House  of  Lancaster,  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet. 

1399-1413.    Henry  IV., 

under  which  name  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne, 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir,  being 
passed  over. 

1400.  Conspiracy  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  Salisbury, 
Kent,  and  Spencer  suppressed.  Revolt  of  Wales  under  Owen 
Glendower  ;  defeat  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  ^1402). 

1402.  A  Scottish  inroad  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  defeated  at  Horn- 
Udon  Hill,    Capture  of  Douglas. 

As  Henry  refused  to  allow  the  ransom  of  Edmund  Mortimer  (he 
being  the  uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the 
crown),  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Harry  Percy  {Hot" 
spur),  brother-in-law  of  Mortimer,  to  whose  family  the  kmg  was  largely 
indebted  for  his  throne,  who  induced  his  father,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  to  join  with  himself,  Glen^ 
dower,  and  Douglas,  and  take  up  arms.    In  the 

1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 

July  21.    the  conspirators  were  defeated.    Harry  Percy  was  killed  and 
Douglas  taken.    Conspiracy  of  Mowbray  and  Scroop,  archbishop 
of  rork  ;  execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1405.    Capture  of  James,  heir  of  the  {Scottish  throne,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  court  of  France  (James  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
TIL  of  Scotland ;  the  eldest,  duke  of  Rothsay,  had  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany),  and  detained  in  Eng- 
land until  1423.  ^  X  — o 
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1406.    Defeat  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  BardcHph  at 

Bramham  Moor;  death  of  the  former. 
1413.   March  20.    Death  of  Henry  IV. 

1413-1422.   Henry  V.,  MonmmUh. 

While  prince,  con^anion  of  wild  rakes  ;  as  king,  energetic  and 
brave* 

Trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord 
Cobham),  a  friend  of  the  king.    OldcjMtle  escaped  from  prison,  and 
a  rising  of  the  Lollards  assumed  formidable  proportions  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, easily  suppressed.     (Oldcastle  captured  and  burned,  1417). 
1415.     Conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 

Thomas  Grey  detected.    Execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1415-1420.    War  with  France  (p.  259). 

IttS.   Oct.  25.    Battle  of  Aginoourt. 

1417.     Second  invasion  of  France.    Li  'England,  unsuccessful  Scottish 
inroad  ("  The  Foul  Raid  "). 

1420.  May  21.    Peace  of  Troyea. 

Henry  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  YII.  of  i<'rance, 
and  was  accepted  as  regent  and  heir  of  the  crown. 

1421.  Third  mvasion  of  France. 

Death  of  Henry  at  VincenneSy  August  31, 1422. 
Use  of  English  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Sir  Richard  Whiitmg- 
ton^  thrice  lom  mayor  of  London. 

1422-1461.    Henry  VL,   Windsor. 

Not  quite  nine  months  old  at  his  father's  death.     Parliament 
refused  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  named  the  king's  uncle,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  protector,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  regent  in  France. 
1423.     Liberation  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  after  the  conclusion  of  an 

agreement  with  the  English  not  to  assist  one  another's  enemies. 
1422-1453.   War  in  France.     Expulsion  of  the  English.     (Joan 

ofiArc,)    See  p.  260. 
14^7.  *  James  I.  of  Scotland  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

Robert  Grahame. 
1445.    Marria^  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ren^, 

titular  long  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  Heniy  promised  to  re- 
store to  Ren^  his  hereditary  Idnds  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  This  mar- 
riage was  the  work  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  (soon  made 
a  duke),  whose  influence  at  court  surpassed  that  of  the  earlier  adviser. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (died  1447).  Arrest  and  suspicious  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk,  who  was  banished  by  Henry,  but  seized  at  sea 
and  put  to  death  (1450). 

1450.     Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  (",  Mortimer  "). 

The  insurgents  occupied  London  and  murdered  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Cade,  while 
in  hiding,  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden, 

The  government  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  grandson  of  the  X^Ji  son  of  Edward  III.,  son  of  Anna  Mortir 
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meTf  heiress  of  tbe  claims  of  the  ihird  line,  who  retamed  to  England 
&om  Ireland ;  his  power,  however,  was  not  enough  to  oust  his  rival, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of  Graunt,  and  in  1452  he 
was  induced  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  then  forced  to  swear  allegianca 

1452.  James  n.  of  Scotland  murdered  William,  earl  of  Douglas  ; 
defection  of  the  Douglases  to  England. 

1453.  Battle  of  Castlllon  in  France.  Death  of  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewshury.  Surrender  of  Bordeaux.  Of  all  the  FiPgWah 
posaessioiiB  in  IVance  Calais  alone  was  left  in  tiieir 
hands. 

1453.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VL  Insanity  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  Tork  protector.  Imprisonmei^  of 
Somerset.  The  recovery  of  the  king  in  1454  was  followed  hy 
the  restoration  of  Somerset  to  power. 

The  duke  of  Tork,  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  'Warwick, 
now  took  up  arms  against  Henry  Imd  his  advisers. 

1465-1485.  Wars  of  the  Bed  Rose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  White  Rose  of  York  (see  the  genealogical  table). 

1455.  Battle  of  St.  'Albans.    Tork  victorious.    Death  of  Somer- 
May  22.  set ;  capture  of   Henry.     A  hollow  reconciliation  (1458) 

was  followed  by  a  new  resort  to  arms.  At  the  bakle  of 
Bloreheath  (Sept.  23, 1459),  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The 
victory  was  a  Darren  one  for  York  ;  defection  in  his  army  caused  him 
to  alMindon  the  contest  and  retire  to  Ireland.  Flight  of  YorkiBt 
leaders.  York  and  his  party  attainted  of  treason  by  me  Farliament 
of  Coventry. 
1460.  Landmff  of  the  earls  of  Ballabnry,  March  (afterwards  Ed- 

ward  /k.),  and  Warwick,  in  England.    In  tiie 
1460.  Battle  of  Northampton, 
July  10.  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  ;  capture  of  Henxy  ;  fii^ 

of  Margaret  and  her  son  to  Scotland.  The  duke  of  Tork 
entered  London  and  preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown.  Farliament 
decided  that  he  should  succeed  Henry. 

1460.  Battle  of  Wakefield. 

Pec.  30.  Defeat  of  York  by  the  queen  and  Prince  Edward.  York 
fell  on  ihe  field,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  ^eazl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  York,  were  killed. 

1461.  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Croaa,  near  Hereford.    Defeat  of  tbe 
Feb.  2.  Lancastrians  by  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  Edward,  ead 

of  March  (now  duke  of  York). 
Feb.  17.  Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick.  Release  of  Henry. 
The  earl  of  March,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  joined  the  remnants 
of  Warwick's  army  with  his  own,  and  entered  London,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king  by  acclamation,  March  3, 1461. 

1461-1485.  House  of  York  (branch  line  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet). 

1461-1483.  Edward  IV. 

The  early~part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  attempts 
of  the  Lancastrians  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty. 
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1461,  March  27.    Battle  of  Ferry  Bridge.    Defeat  of  the  Lancas- 

triaoB. 
March  29.  Battle  of  Towton.    After  a  most  ohstinate  fight  Ed- 
ward and  Warwick  prevailed,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated  (iaid  to  have  lost  28,000  men). 
Edw&rd  was  crowned  (June  28),  and  his  brothers,  George  and 
Richardy  were  created  dukes  (Clarenoe  and  Glonoeater).    In  1462 
Margaret  obtained  assistance  from  France,  and  made  two*  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  Lancastrian  cause,  but  both  were  unsuccessfuL     Heniy 
retired  to  Wales ;  Margaret  to  Lorraine.     A  final  uprising  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  crushed  at  Hedgeiey  Moor  and  at  Hexham  (1464). 
1464.  Secret  marriage  of  Edward  with  Elizabeth  Greyy  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville,  baron  Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  a  Lancastrian.    This  marriage  and  the  advancement  conferred 
on  the  family  of  Uie  new  queen  much  exasperated  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  other  Yorkists.    The  dissatisfaction  of  Warwick  was 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret  with  the 
duke  of   Burgrundy,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  duke  of  Clarenoe, 

g'viuff  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  promising  him  the  crown, 
evolt  of  "William  of  Rydesdale  in  1469.  Execution  of  the 
queen's  father,  Earl  Rivers,  Edward  became  reconciled  with  War- 
wick, but  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Stamford  (''  Loose-coat 
Field ")  (1470)  so  strengthened  the  king  that  he  proclaimed  War- 
wick and  Clarence  traitors,  and  they  fied  to  France.  Reconciliation 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret, 

1470.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  occupied  London,  and  pro- 
claimed Henry  (who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1465)  king. 
Edward  fled  to  Burgundy,  but  returning  with  assistance  was 
well  received,  and  joined  by  Clarenoe.  Re-imprisonment  of 
Henry. 

1471,  April  4.  Battle  of  Bamet. 

The  Lancastrians  under  Warwick  (the  king^maker)  totally 
defeated. 

May  4.  Battle  of  Tewksbury. 

Defeat  of  Margaret,  who  was  captured  ;  murder  of  her  son 
Edward,  Henry  VL  died  in  the  Tower  May  22,  the  day 
when  Edward  IV.  reentered  London. 

1475.  Livasion  of  France  by  Edward,  who,  in  connivance  with  the  dnke 
of  Burgundy,  claimed  the  French  crown.     Subscripticms-sop- 

posed  to  be  voluntary  (benevolences),  without  consent  of  Pktflia- 

ment,  now  first  introduced  to  raise  money  for  this  invasion.     The  war 

was  ended  without  a  battle  by  the  Peace  of  Pegnigny  (1475). 

Truce  for  seven  years  ;  payment  of  a  large  annual  sum  to  England  ; 

ransom  of  Margaret ;  betrothal  of  the  (muphin  to  Edward's  eldest 

daughter,  Elizabeth. 

1478.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Clarence  for  treason.  He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower.  (Popular  report  that  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.^ 

1480.  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Fother- 
ingay,  wherein  Berunck  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  Louis  XI.  now  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  daaphin 
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with  Edward's  daughter,  as  arranged  at  the  treaiy  of  Pequigny, 
Edward  resolved  on  war,  but  died  suddenly,  April  9, 1483. 

1483.  April-June.   Edward  V. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  rec;ent  for  the  thirteen-year-old 
king.  The  kin^  and  his  brother,  di^e  of  York,  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Richard  created  protector.  Execution  of  Lord  Hastinfips. 
Gloucester  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown,  based  on  the  asserted  m- 
validity  of  Edward  itl.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The 
claim  being  admitted  by  Parliament,  Richard  accepted  the  crown 
(June  26). 

1483-1485.   Richard  ni. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  a  progress  in  the  north. 
Murder  of  the  tw^o  princes  in  the  To'wer  (T^rell  and  Dighton). 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (to  whose  services  Kichard  largely  owed 
the  crown),  headed  an  insurrectioi)  in  favor  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Richmond  (great-great-grandsen  of  John  of  Gaunt).  Execution  of 
Buckingham.     Return  of  Richmond  to  France  without  landing. 

1484.  Confirmation  of  Richard's  title  by  Parliament. 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  Buckingham  from  Ed- 
ward IH.  :  — 

Edward  HI. 


R  l« 

John  of  Graunt,  Thomas,  Dake  of  Gloucester, 

by  his  dd  wife.  | 

I  Anne  :=  Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
John,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

Edmund,  . 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

John  Margaret  ====^=  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford. 

^     I 
Maigaret 


_[_ 


HenrVj  Duke  of 
Buckmgham. 


Henry  VII. 

In  1486  Richmond  made  another  attempt,  landed  at  MUford  Haven, 
and  completely  defeated  Richard  in  the 

1485.    Battle  of  Boaworth  Field, 
Aug.  22.     where  Richard  was  slain. 

uk  1471  "William  Cs^zton,  printer,  established  a  press  at  West- 
minster ;  in  1474,  he  published  **  The  Gsuaae  and  Flaye  of  Chesse," 
the  first  book  printed  in  England.  (See  p.  SSS,) 

^  §  6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  («««;?.  ;?^.) 

Spain. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were,  since  1238,  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Onuiada,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  flourished. 
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Wan  with  the  Christiaii  kingdomB,  oooasioiially  in  allianoe  witii 
Morocco, 

1492.    Conqaest  of  Ghranada  and  onion  of  the  kingdom  with 
Castile. 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  durin^^^^period  were  in- 
Yolved  in  constant  wan,  ever  renewed  and  of  ^^^v  f ortane,  with 
the  Moors  and  with  one  another.  In  both  kp^^^H>loody  wars  of 
succession  and  civil  wars.     •  ^^A.    ^7^ 

Of  the  kings  of  Castile  may  be  mentifljj^^b^  ^meenth  eentory 
Sancho  IV.,  m  the  fourteenth  Peter  the  UnK^^j^Henry  the' Bastard, 
the  first  of  whom  was  aided,  in  his  war  with  fflBpfor  the  throne,  by 
En^and  (victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Najara,  1367)y  the  latter 
by  France.  Mercenary  bands  or  free  companies,  under  Bertrand  du 
Guesdin.     Peter  defeated  and  killed  at  montiel  in  1369. 

Peter  IIL  (1276-1286)  of  Aragon  acquired  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  second^son,  James,  while  his  eldest  son, 
Alphonso  III.,  succeeded  him  in  Aragon.  His  successor,  Peter  IV., 
curbed  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobuity  of  Aragon.  In  1410,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  CatcUorUa,  a  Uastilian  prince,  Fer- 
dinand, ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon.  His  grandson,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  (1479-1516),  by  the  marriage  which  he  had  made  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  throne  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  final  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Portugal. 

The  legitimate  line  of  Burjpundy  became  extinct  ^1383),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  illegitimate  Burgfundian  line.  Heroic  age  of  Portu- 
gal, which  now  reached  its  greatest  power.  Conquests,  Ceuta,  TVm- 
giers  ;  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Algfirbe  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Voyages  and  discoveries  (p.  279),  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460  ;  discovery  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  1418-19 ;  Cape  Verde,  1445  ;  Azores,  1447; 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1455).  (Seep.  32S.) 

§  6.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.         (Seep.  SfO.) 

Each  a  imited  kingdom  from  about  850  on,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity about  1000,  these  three  kingdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
Calmar  (1397).  Margaret,  qiieen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  IV.,  married  Hakon  VI.  of  Norwav,  and  after  the  death  of  Hakon 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  first  for  her  minor  son  (f  1387).  Tlie 
crown  of  Sweden  was  transferred  to  her  by  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom.    The  union  lasted  (interrupted  by  Sweden)  to  1524. 

(See  p.  SSL) 
RuBsia. 

From  862  to  1598,  under  the  house  of  Rurik,  converted  by  VJadindr 
the  Great  988,  soon  divided  into  many  principalities,  which  were  ir 
theory  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev,  but  practically  wen 
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tolentblj  independent.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongols  in  Rus- 
8ia»  which  endured  250  years,  there  grew  up  a  new  g^rand  principal- 
ity, that  of  Moscow,  which  after  me  devastation  of  Kiev  by  the 
Mongols  (1239),  and  its  conquest  by  the  Lithuanians  (1320,  p.  169), 
became  the  national  centre  of  Russia.  After  a  long  contest  the 
Mongol  supremacy  in  Kussia  was  overthrown  (1480)  by  Ivan  m., 
the  Ghreat,  the  founder  of  the  united  monarchy.  Republic  of  Nov- 
gorod subjugated  (1478).  {See  p.  362.) 

Poland. 

Under  the  Piasts  ([840-1370,  Christian  about  1000)  involved  in 
war  with  Germany,  with  the  heathen  Prussians  (later  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights),  and  with  Russia.  The  last  king  of  this  house  was 
Casimir  ^  Great,     Short  union  with  Hungary  under  Louis  the  Great 

i  1370-1382).  Louis'  younger  daughter,  Hedioig,  married  the  grand 
nke  of  Lithuania,  Vladislav  II,  Jagello,  whereby  Poland  and  lathn- 
ania  were  nnited  under  the  house  of  JageUo  from  1386  to  1572. 
Conversion  of  Lithuania.  (Seep,  852,) 

Prussia. 

C<mquered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  order  (p. 
218),  smoe  1309  reudence  of  the  grand  master  at  Marienburg.  TkQ 
order  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Winrich  von  Kniprode  (1351- 
1382) ;  beginning  of  a  gradual  decline.  Defeat  of  the  order  by  the 
Poles  at  Tannenberg  (1410^. 

The  energy  and  daring  of  Henry  of  Plauen  brought  about  the  ad- 
vantageous first  peace  of  Thorn  (1411).  The  revolt  of  the  Prussian 
nobles  in  the  country  and  the  cities  and  their  alliance  with  Poland  led 
to  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  ^1466)  :  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland 
ceded  to  Poland  ;  the  order  retamed  East  Prussia  as  a  PoUshfiefi 

Hungary. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  Hungary  was  occupied  by 
the  Finnish  1  tribe  of  Magyars  (p.  193)  ;  until  1301  under  the  reign- 
ing house  of  the  Arpads,  Introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  duke 
Giasa  and  his  son  St,  Stepkan,  the  first  king  of  Hungary  (crowned 
1000).  Extensive  immigration  of  Grermans.  Ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  country  into  ten  bishoprics  ;  political  division  into  seventy-two 
counties  (Greyp^anschaften),  Formation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy 
(Magnats).  The  Golden  Bull  extorted  from  King  Andrew  II.  (con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Frederic  H.),  after  his  return  from  a  cru- 
sade (p.  216),  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arpads,  Hungary  came  under  the  house 
of  Anjon  (1308-1382).  Period  of  greatest  power  imder  Louis  the 
Great  (1342-1382),  who  m  1370,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
also. 

Under  Sigismund  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  (1387-1437),  be« 

1  Vambezy,  Unprung  d,  Magyaren^  endeavors  to  prove  the  Turkish  or^gia 
of  this  people ;  they  were,  at  all  events,  Turanian.  —  Tbans. 
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cfinning  of  the  decline  of  the  kingdom.  Alhert  of  Anstria  (1438- 
1439),  and  afterwards,  Vladislav  III,  of  Poland,  elected  king ;  the 
latter  fell  at  Varna  (1444)  in  battle  against  the  Tnrks,  whereupon 
Albert's  minor  son,  Ladislaus  Postumus^  succeeded.  The  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  John  Hunyadi,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Bdorade  (1456). 
After  his  death  and  that  of  LcuiislauSy  Hunyadi's  son,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  became  king  (1458-1490).  After  his  brilliant  reign  Hungary 
was  united  with  Bohemia  under  Ladislaus  IL,  of  the  house  of  Jagello, 
and  the  succession  was  secured  to  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Ans- 
*  tria.  (jS'cc/?.  300,) 

Turks,  Mongols,  and  the  Eastern  Empire.  {Seep.  S40.) 

Supremacy  of  the  Osman  (Ottoman)  Turks,  Turcoman  nomads, 
founded  in  Asia  Minor  b^  Osman  /.,  about  1300.  His  successors, 
Urchan,  Murad  /.,  and  Bajazet  /.,  extended  Turkish  power  during  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  confines  of  Europe  (Adrianople,  resi&nce 
of  the  sovereigns  in  1365). 

The  development  of  the  Osmanic  power  was  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Mongols  under  Timur  Lenk  (1.  e.  the  Lame),  commonly  called 
Tamerlane  or  Timur  the  Tatar,  Bajazet  being  defeated  and  can- 
tured  in  1402  at  Angora.  One  of  Bapazet's  successors,  Muhammed  IL, 
destroyed  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
PcUoBologi  since  1261,  by  the 

1453.    Ck>nquest  of  Constantinople. 

Flight  of  Grecian  scholars  to  Italy,  where  they  taught  in 
the  universities,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  study  of  Grecian 
litfsrature.  (Seep.SSS.) 

China.  (See  p.  242.) 

In  1403  the  rebellious  prince.  Yen,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  7iing-lo  (1403-1425),  and  proved  an  efficient  ruler,  carry- 
ing his  arms  into  Tatary,  and  annexing  Cochin-China  and  Tonquin 
to  China.  Under  Seuen-tih  (1426-1436)  Cochin-China  revolted. 
Chingtung  (1436-1465)  fell  into  the  hands'©?  the  iytojrgJO450, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  until  relectsed  bv  a  Chinese  viotoi^  in  1457. 
The  quiet  reigns  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  Hnng-ohe  (1488- 
1506)  were  unmarked  by  important  events.  (Seep.  S54.) 

Japan.  (See  p.  2i3.} 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns  (1336-1573), 
whose  founder,  Ashikaga-Taka-Uji,  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  Japan 
was  under  two  dynasties, — the  southern  (legitimate)  at  Yoshino,  the 
northern  (usurpers)  at  Kioto;  the  true  sovereigns,  meantime,  were  the 
Shoguns  at  Kioto.  The  period  is  a  dark  one,  filled  with  constant  wars 
between  the  dynasties,  and  civil  wars  in  Kioto. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  in  the  midst  of  these  wretched  wars 
Columbus  was  sending  messengers  into  the  interior  of  Cuba  charged 
vrith  letters  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 
communication  for  Spain  with  a  monarch  whose  power  was  as  limit* 
less  as  his  wealth.  (Seep.  S55.) 


I 

m    MODERN  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WEST 

PHALIA  (1492-1648). 

§1.    INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  COLONIEa 

Three  inyentioiis,  whose  discovery  belongs  to  the  Middle  Age,  but 
which  came  into  more  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  total  change  in 
society  which  followed.  1.  The  magnetio  needle,  probably  early 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  applied  in  navigation  (compass)  in  the 
east  in  the  thirteenth  century;  in  the  west  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  (by  Flavio  Gioja  ?).  This  invention  materially  s^vanced 
the  discoveries  of  the  new  era.  2.  Gtmpo'wder,  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Asia  (China,  India,  Arabia).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion whose  truth  can  no  longer  be  maintaiuea,  invented  by  the  monk, 
Berthold  Schwarz,  at  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  1354  (?).  It  was  first 
used  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
class  of  weapons  thus  introduced  were  at  first  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect,  and  of  but  little  value  ;  but  their  improvement  gradually 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  military  science  and  art,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  destruction  of  chivalry.  Standing  armies  took  the 
place  of  the  feudal  levies,  and  aided  the  princes  to  triumph  over  the 
lower  order  of  feudal  nobility.  3.  Printing  (p.  253),  which  was  more 
widely  spread  after  the  conquest  of  Mainz  (1462),  had  scattered  the 
assistants  of  Fust  to  various  lands.  This  invention  would,  however, 
have  very  largely  failed  of  its  efPect,  but  for  the  improvement  made 
at  about  the  same  time  in  the  manufacture  of  Paper. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  (Colon), 
For  details  and  the  further  course  of  discovery  see  page 
282,  etc. 

1498.  Ocean  route  to  the  "East  Indies  discovered  by 
Va43co  da  Q-ama. 

After  the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores  had  been  discov- 
ered by  daring  sailors  (especially  Italians)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  had  since  been  partially  forgotten,  the  Portu- 
guese at  the  instance  of  the  Infant^  Henry  the  Navigator  (p.  276),  be- 
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ffan  in  1415  to  push  southward  alon^  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
find  the  way  to  Iiidia.  The  death  of  Henry  (1460)  intemipted  the  prog^ 
ress  of  discovery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  1486  Bartholomaeus 
Diaz  reached  Cabo  tormerUoso,  called  by  John  II.,  Cabo  da  buena 
esperama  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  and  in  1498  Vasco  da  Grama  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (Calicut,  p.  353).  (Marrni  Behaim  of  Nu- 
remherg,  author  of  the  celebrated  globe  stiU  preserved  in  that  city, 
which  shows  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge  just  before  the  d^ 
covery  of  America  (1492),  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 

The  Eastern  trade  (in  silk,  cotton,  pearls,  spices  and  other  luxuries), 
had  been  carried  on  partly  by  land  through  central  Asia,  and  partly 
across  the  Isthmus  oi  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  Arabia  and 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  conquests  of  Islam,  and  especially  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  had  greatly  diminished  ihe  number  of  prof- 
itable routes,  so  that  tne  discovery  of  a  new  route  became  of  great 
importance,  especially  to  the  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  ih^ 
had  been  excluded  from  trade  with  the  East,  wherein  the  merchant 
republics  of  Italy,  Pisa^  Genoa,  Venice,  had  grown  rich  and  powerful 
The  Portuguese  attempted  the  eastern  route  around  Africa.  Columbus 
found  at  the  court  of  Spain  patrons  willing  to  try  the  experiment  of 
a  western  route,  at  once  (according  to  the  data  with  whicn  he  reck- 
oned) shorter  and  simpler. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  prcw- 
perity  of  Alexandria  and  the  great  cities  of  Italy,  and  secorod  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  Portugal  for  one  hundred  years, 
after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  failure  of  Columbus  had  a  still  greater  importance  in  bistoiy, 
disclosing  a  new  world,  where  immigrants  from  the  old  should  develop 
new  political  constitutions  and  new  social  conditions. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  was  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy Almeida  (1504-1609),  and  especially  by  Albuquerque  (1609-1515 ; 
see  p.  353). 

1519-1522*    First  voyage  aroiind  the  world  under  Fer- 
dinand Ma.firalh&es  (Magellan), 

a  Portuguese  who  had  entered  the  Spanish  service.  Passage  to  Hat 
Pacific  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Magalhaeswas  killed  in  1521 
on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

§2.    AMERICA. 

It  is  probable  that  as  early  as  1000  the  Northmen,  who  had  occu- 
pied Iceland  since  874  and  had  thence  made  settlements  in  Greenland 
(985),  had  not  onlv  discovered  but  had  tried  to  colonize  the  conti- 
nent of  America  (Vinland).* 

1  More  than  a  dozen  claims  to  the  discovery  or  attempts  at  the  discovery  of 
America  before  Columbus  have  been  preferred  by  various  nationalities,  a  Srief 
list  of  which  is  here  appended :  1.  St  Brandan  (565)  and  St.  Madorlnt 
*Malo)  in  the  sixth  century.  2.  Sevea  Spanish  bishops  (714  or  784) ;  Isl- 
and of  Seven  Cities,  also  called  Antillia,  a  name  afterwards  transferred  to  th« 
Antilles.    3.  Buddhist  priests  from  Chiua  (458),  followed  by  Hoei-ShiH  (499^ 
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986.  Bjami  HerJM^fson  saw  the  coast  of  Vinlandy  bnt  did  not  land. 

1001.  Xej^  Ertkson  discovered  Hdluland,  Marldand,  Vinland,  where 
he  built  some  booths. 

1002.  Thorwald  Erikson  coasted  along  Kjalames  and  died  at  Kros-' 
ftanness. 

1007—1009.   Thorfinn  Karlsefiiey  under  whom  a  colony  was  established 
which  remained  several  years  in  Vinland.    Birth  of  the  child 
SnorrL 
1011.  Hdge  and  Finnborge  with  Freydis,  wife  of  Thorwald.     The 
tragical  ending  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  discouraged 
colonization ;  yet  traces  of  intercourse  are  observable  for  a 
long  time,  (1121,  Bishop  Erik  of  Greenland ;  1266,  voyaee  of 
oler^pnen  of  Greenland  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  1255,  Ademard 
and  Thorwald  Helgason ;  1347,  voyage  of  seventeen  men  from 
Greenland). 
The  identification  of  the  places  visited  and  named  by  the  Northmen 
is  attended  with  g^reat,  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulties.    The 
detailed  exposition  of  Rajn  (Helluland  ^^  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor ;  Markland  »=  Nova  Scotia ;  Vinland  =  Mt.  Hope  Bay ;  Kjal- 
amesa  e=s  Cape  Cod  ;  Krossanness  ^=  Boston  Harbor)  is  hardly  to  be 
acoepted  ;  some  writers  place  the  southern  limit  of  discovery  at  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.^ 

Wherever  they  were  made,  the  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in 
America  were  not  lasting,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  had  almost 
passed  away  by  the  fourteenth  century.    Although  Columbus  had 

discovered  Fousang,  (See  Iieland,  Fousana^  for  argnments  in  favor  of  this 
discovenrO  4.  Basques;  Juan  de  CEstraiae  (about  1000).  5.  Northmen 
f966).  o.  Ari  Marson,  from  Limerick  in  Ireland  (982)  discovered  Huitramann 
land  (White  Man's  Land)  or  Irland  it  Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  South  Carolina  ? 
Florida?  He  was  succeeded  by  Bjami  Asbrandson  (999),  and  Gudleif  Gud- 
langton  (1029).  7.  Arabians;  Atmaghruins  (in  the  eleventh  century).  8. 
Madoo  ap  (^wynedd,  a  Welsh  prince  (1170).  9.  Vadino  and  Quido  Vi- 
▼alda  (1281),  Theodoro  Doria  and  Ugolino  Vivalda  (1292),  Venetians.  10. 
Vioolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  (1380-90).  This  **  discovery  "  involves  an  older 
•ne  made  by  a  fisherman  of  *'  Frislanda  '*  about  1360.  11.  Oortereal,  1403. 
12.  Sskolny,  a  Polish  pilot  (1476).  13.  Alonao  Sanchez  de  Helva  (1484). 
the  pilot  who  as  some  claim  died  in  the  house  of  0>lumbu8,  leaving  his  journal 
In  the  latter*s  hands.  14.  Martin  Behaim  (1484).  15.  Cousin  and  Finaon 
from  Dieppe  (1487). 

This  discovery  of  America  has  been  assigned  to  still  other  races  by  disputants 
over  the  origin  of  the  American  Indians,  among  which  ma^  be  mentioned : 
Egyptians^  TyrtatM,  PhmnicianSy  Cancuinites.  Norwegians^  Chinese^  Iberians^ 
Scythians  J  Tatars,  Jews  (the  Lost  Tribes),  nomanSf  Malays;  there  is  also  the 
theory  of  s^tlement  by  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis^  and  oi  a  new  creation.  It 
is  pl^isant,  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  to  state  that  it  has  been  recently  asserted 
that  Eorope  was  originally  populated  irom  America. 

1  Three  "relics**  of  the  Northmen  have  been  famous  in  their  time.  1.  The 
Writing  Rock  on  the  Taunton  River  near  Di^hton,  Mass.  It  was  claimed  that 
tiie  inscription  was  in  runes,  and  it  has  been  mterpreted  by  northern  scholars  to 
eontain  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Thorfinn,  but  it  seems  at  present  that 
Washington's  opinion  of  the  Indian  origin  of  tne  picture  writin^is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  2.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  northern 
or^^  of  this  stmctore  can  hardly  be  maintained  against  the  more  probable 
theory  of  its  constrodtion  by  Gk>y.  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  3.  The  "  Skeleton  in  Armor,'*  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  at  Fall  Rivefi  Mass.,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  that  of 
an  Indian. 
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▼isited  Iceland  in  1477,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  had  heard  of  them  ; 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  no  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  southwest  of  Iceland.^ 

Chriitoforo  Colombo  (he  called  himself  and  signed  himself 
after  he  became  a  Spaniard,  regularly  Cristobal  Colony,  bom 
(1435  ?,  1446  ?)  at  GenoQy  of  plebeian  origin,  a  sailor  &om  his  earli- 
est youth,  wished  to  try  a  western  route  by  sea  to  India  (bj  which 
name  in  lus  day,  the  whole  East  was  meant),  and  especially  to  Zipangu, 
(Japan)  the  magic  island,  which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (travels 
1271-1295)  had  described  in  the  book  MirahUia  MundL  Starting 
from  the  erroneous  calculations  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  concerning 
the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  length,  of  the  nabitable  region  (the  Eas- 
tern Continent),  Columbus  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth  too 
short  by  a  sixth,  thus  locating  Zipangu  in  about  the  position  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  His  pliuis  having  been  rejected  by  Portugal 
(after  the  failure  of  an  expedition  secretly  despatched  westward  to 
discover  land),  Columbus  in  1486  accepted  the  service  of  the  crown 
of  Castile  (Isabella).  Delayed  in  the  execution  of  his  project  by  the 
Arabian  war  and  we  lack  of  money  at  the  court,  he  was  about  to 
offer  his  services  at  the  court  of  France  or  England,  when  the  cap- 
ture of  Grenada  promised  the  necessary  means  for  the  expedition.' 
Contract  with  Columbus,  who  received  nobility,  the  heredita^  dignity 
of  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  the  newly 
discovered  lands. 

1492,  Aue.  3-1493,  March  15.  First  Voyage.  Departure  from 
Polos  with  three  small  vessels  on  the  3d  of  August,  from  the 
Canaries  on  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  12,  landing  on  ChManahanif 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Discovery  of  Criba  (called  by 
Columbus  Juannd)  and  Hayti  (Espanola,  St.  Domingo).  Ship- 
wreck off  Hayti,  foundation  of  the  first  colony  {Navidad)  on 
that  island. 

1493^  May  3.  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  establishing  the  line  of  parti- 
tion, which  divided  that  part  of  the  world  not  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by  a  meridian 
Une  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Ail  W.  of  that 
line  to  fall  to  Spain,  all  E.  of  it,  to  Portugal.  This  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  based  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic,  was  afterwards  revised  so  that  the  line 
was  extended  270  leagues  further  west  (1494). 

1493,  Sept  25-1496,  June  11.    Second  voyage  of  Columbus  fnmi 

Cadiz,  with  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  persons. 
Discovery  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (inhabited  by  Caribs,  which  Colum- 

1  See  Fesohel :  Gesch,  d,  Zeitdltert  d.  Entdtckungen^  2d  ed.,  p.  84. 

3  That  Columbus  laid  bis  plans  before  Genoa  is  unhistorical  (Fesohel,  Sd 
ed.  p.  120). 

>  The  chief  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  landing  place  of 
Columbus  are  Cat  Island^  Turlc^t  Island^  Watling^s  Island,  Samana.  The  latter 
claim  was  first  advanced,  and  ably  advocated  by  Capt.  Q.  V.  Fox  in  hia 
**  Attempt  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  First  Landing  Place  of  Colambos  in  thi 
New  World.''    Wash- 1882.    (U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.) 
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boB  xnisnndeTBioody  Canibs^  whence  CannibdU)  and  the  kland  of  Janir 
aica.  Voyage  along  the  (southern  coast  of  Cuba  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  western  end.  Foundation  of  hcMla  in  Hi^  (Deo. 
1493),  of  San  Domingo  on  the  same  island  by  Bartholomew  Columbus. 
1497,  May-Ang.  Voyage  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  from 
Bristol  with  two  vessels.  Discovery  of  land  (Prima  Vista, 
Cape  Breton  Island  (?),  Newfoundland  (?)  June  24,  1497  (not 
1494).  They  explored  the  Coast  N.  to  67io  N.  and  S.  for  an  uncer- 
tain distance,  probably  not  so  far  as  Floriaaj  as  has  been  claimed. 

1497.  First  (alleged)  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespuoci.  Discovery 
of  the  continent  of  South  America.  This  voyage  is  doubtful, 
though  many  give  it  credence. 

1498,  May--July  (?).    Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot ;  doubtful  re- 

sults (68«  N.  to  350  N.  ?). 

1498,  May  30-1500,  Nov.  25.    Third  voyage  of  Columbus.    Dis- 

covery of  Trinidad  (July  31),  the  continent  of  South  America 
(Aug.  1)  ;  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Exploration  of  the 
(pearl)  coast  as  far  as  Margarita  Island.  Return  of  Columbus  to  His- 
paniola.  Dangerous  revolt  of  Roldan,  with  whom  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty.  Columbus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  set- 
tlers on  account  of  !u8  foreign  birth,  and  his  avarice, — a  vice  from 
which  he  cannot  be  absolved,^ —  was  accused  at  court.  BohadUla,  sent 
oat  as  judge  with  especial  powers,  sent  Columbus  and  his  brother  in 
chains  to  Spain  (1500).  Columbus  was  at  once  released  upon  his  arri- 
val and  treated  with  distinction  ;  he  retained  the  dignity  of  admiral, 
hot  as  viceroy  was  superseded  by  Ovando. 

1499,  May-1500,  June.    Voyage  of  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  and  Ame- 

rigo Vespucci. 

Discovery  of  Surinam,  Paria,  Venezuela,  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  from  3^  N.  (Brazil  f)  to  Cape  Vela,    This  is  often 
called  the  second  voyage  of  Vespucci,  but  the  first  voyage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  1497,  when  he  reached  uie 
continent  of  South  America,  is  doubtful. 
Vespucci  was  a  learned  Florentine  (1451-1512)  who  participated 
in  two  Portuguese  vmrages  to  South  America,  entered  the  service  of 
Castile  in  1505,  and  filled  the  position  of  Royal  Pilot  from  1508  until 
his  death,  a  post  in  which  he  rendered  important  services  to  science, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  maps.     The  new  world  was  called 
after  him,  not  by  him,  America,    llie  originator  of  this  name  was 
Martin  Waltzemiiller  (Hylacomylus)  from  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
professor  at  St.  Die  in  Lorraine (1507).    The  name  of  America  spread 
at  first  only  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  did  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

1  Fesohel,  2d  ed.,  p.  272. 

*  Humboldt,  Eseamen  critique  de  Vhiatoire  et  de  la  gSographie  du  nouveau 
continent ;  Pesohel,  Gesch.  d,  Zeitalter  d.  Entdeckungen,  cap.  XIII.,  Abhand- 
lunaen  zur  Erd-und  Vdlkerkundef  1877.  Two  attempts  have  been  recently 
made  to  derive  America  from  a  native  word  :  Jules  Marcou,  m  the  Atlanttc 
Monthly  (1876,  March),  and  T.  H.  Ijambert,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Geoffmphical  8oc.  for  1883,  p.  45.  According  to  the  former,  America  is  a  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Nicaragua;  the  latter 
derives  it  from  a  native  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru.  The  first 
iated  map  to  bear  the  name  '*  America  "  was  that  in  the  edition  of  Solinus  of 
15M  by  Aoiaaus. 
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1499,  Dee.-1500,  Sept.    Voyage  of  Vincent  Tafies  Pinaon  from 

Palos. 

Discovery  of  CapeS*  Augustin  (Feb.  28),  of  the  Amazon,  Faa- 
sage  of  the  equator.  This  voyage  traced  the  South  American 
coast  to  8^  2(K  S. 

1500,  April    Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  was 

accidentall7(?)  carried  westward  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  about  10^  S.  He  called  the  country  Terra  Sanda 
Cruets f  and  took  possession  of  it  for  PortugaL 
15001  Qaapar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Newfoundland 
(Concejption  Bay),  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador. 

1501,  Cortereal  sailed  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  a  hope  which  inspired  the  continuous  efforts  ol 
neariy  all  the  early  explorers.    He  was  lost  upon  the  voyage. 

1501.  Second  voya£;e  of  Vespuocl  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 

1502,  May  11-150^  Nov.  7.    Fourth  (and  last)  voyage  of  Ck>- 

Imnbns.  Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Veragua,  Porto 
BeUo.  Shipwreck  at  Jamaica. 
Columbus  died  m  Valladolid  (1506)  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  discoveries 
were  parts  of  Asia.  His  son,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  viceroy  and  admi- 
ral. A  grandson  and  |;reat  grandson  of  the  discoverer  retained  the 
heredita^  title  of  admiral. 

De  Bastidaa  traced  in  1500-1502  the  coast  of  Panama  to  Pt 
Manzanilla.  Hojeda  (1502),  Vespucci  (3d  voyage,  1503),  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  (1505),  etc.,  examinea  more  minutely  the  coasts  already  dis- 
covered, while  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the  work  of  settlement  and 
conquest  was  being  pushed  forward.  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  West  Indies,  whose  race  disappeared  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  is  probable  that  more  was  learned  of  the  coasts  of  both  Amer- 
icas in  this  period  than  has  been  divulged  ;  the  rivalry  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  leading  to  a  careful  secrecy  regarding  all  discoveries.  The 
exact  historical  value  of  the  UEste  map,  just  made  public  by  M.Har- 
risse,  cannot  be  known  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  beyond  Cape 
Cod  was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
1504.  French  fishermen  at  the  ba^ks  of  Newfoundland. 
1506.  Jean  Denys  of  Honfleur,  and  Camart  of  Rouen,  examined  (and 

sketched)  the  Gvlfof  St.  Lawrence. 
1506.  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  discovered  Yuca- 

tan.    In  1508  they  coasted  South  America  to  40^  S. 
1508.  Circumnavigation  of  Cuba,  by  Ocampo.    Aubert  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  possessimis 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines. 

1511.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velasquez. 

1512.  Discovery  of  Florida  by  Juan  Ponoe  de  Leon,  govemoi 
(since  1510)  of  Porto  Rico. 

1513.  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Vasoo  Nunez  de  Bal' 
boa,  who  crossed  the  isthmus  from  Antigua  on  the  Gulf  of  Um* 
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ba    (Keate'  sonnet).     Balboa  was  put  to  death  in  1514  by 

DavUa,  governor  of  Darien,  Carthagena,  and  Uraba  (Castila 

del  Oro). 
1515.  Voyage  of  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  in  search  of  a  passage  to 

the  East  Indies.    Biscoyerj  of  the  Rio  de  la  PkUOf  on  the 

banks  of  which  river  Solis  was  killed  by  the  natives. 
1517.  Alleged  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  voyaee  was  made,  or  if  made, 

what  part  of  America  was  reached. 
BarihoUme  de  Las  Casas  (1474-1666)  went  to  the  Indies  in  1502 
with*  Columbus,  bishop  of  CUapa    (in  Mexico),  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1517.  Fhmcis  Hernandez  Conibua  rediscovered  Tucatan  (Cape  Ca- 
toche)  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  (MayasY 
who  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Aztec  empire  m 
Mexico. 

1518.  Juan  de  OrifaJva  coasted  from  Yucatan  to  Panuco,  and  brought 

back  tidings  of  the  Mesdcan  empire  of  Montezuma. 
Name  of  "New  Spain"  given  to  the  region  which  he  ex- 
plored. 

1519.  Alvarez  Pineda^  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Garay,  « 
coasted  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  of  Panuco, 

1519-152L  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Ck>rtez 
(1485-1547), 

whom  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  appointed  to  the 
eommand  of  a  sniall  force  of  600  foot,  sixteen  cavalry,  thirteen 
cross-bowmen,  fourteen  cannon,  but  inmiediately  removed.  Cortez 
sailed  against  the  will  of  the  governor.  Capture  of  Tabasco  (March). 
T^miling  at  St.  Juan  de  Uha  (April  21^.  Negotiations  with  Monte- 
Sfuma,  who  ordered  the  invaders  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Cortez, 
elected  general  by  the  troops,  dispatched  one  ship  to  carry  a  report 
to  king  Charles  of  Spain,  and  beached  (not  burned)  the  rest.  Foun- 
dation of  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  in  alliance  with  the  Tlascalans 
Cinrtez  marched  upon  Mexico,  the  capital  of  Montezuma  (Montecuh- 
eama),  who  admitted  him  to  the  city  (Nov.  8).  .Daring  seizure  of  the 
king  m  his  own  house.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  march  a&;ainst  Narvaez 
whom  Velasquez  had  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
strenethening  his  army  wiili  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  returned 
to  l^xico  (1520,  June).  Revolt  of  the  Mexicans,  storm  of  the 
tenqile,  death  of  Montezuma  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  subjects,  who 
were  indignant  at  his  submission  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards, 
leaving  the  city  (July  1),  were  furiously  attacked  on  one  of  the 
causeways  through  the  lake  and  suffered  terrible  loss  {Noche  triste). 
Reinforced,  Cortez  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  a  pitehed  battle  near 
Otompan  (July  8).  Occupation  of  Tescuco  (Dec.  31).  Conquest 
of  Iztapalapan  (1521).  After  having  built  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels 
which  were  transported  by  land  and  launched  in  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
Cortez  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  After  a  long  investment,  accom- 
panied with  an  almost  daily  storm  (May-Aug.  13,  1521)  ikhe  city 
taken.    Capture  of  the  king  Guatemozin,  who  was  tortured  and 
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finally  executed.  Submission  of  the  country.  Cortes,  at  first  gov- 
emor  of  New  Spain  with  unlimited  power,  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  military  forces.  Prosecuting  the  search 
for  a  western  passage  he  discovered  California  (1526).  Cortex  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1540,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1547. 
1520.  Nov.  7-Nov.  28.    Passage  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  by 

MagalhAaa,  see  p.  280. 
1520.  Voyage  undertaken  for  slaves  at  the*  suggestion  of  Lucas 
Vasquez    d*Ayllon,  exploration  of    the  east  coast  of    North 
America  to  32°  or  34°  N.     Cabo  de  Sta  Helena^  "Chicora." 
1522.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas. 

1524.  Alleged  voyage  of  Giovanni  de  Verramxano  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  letter  of  Verrazzano  which  gives 
the  only  existing  account  of  the  vovage  ascribes  to  the  writer 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America  from  34^ 
(39^)  N.  to  50°  N.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  places 
mentioned  can  be  identified.  The  truth  of  the  whole  story  has 
been  disputed,  but  present  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
acceptance  (?). 

1524.  Greographical  coneress  of  Badajos,  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
*  tween  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  whidi 

should  correspond  to  the  line  of  Alexander  VI.  in  the  western ; 
after  a  stormy  session  the  council  separated  without  reaching 
an  agreement. 
1525-1527.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  Pern  by  Franciaoo  Pixarro 
ri478  (Y)-1541),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom, of  which  he  had  heard  on  Balboa's  expedition  (p.  284), 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  FisarrOf  Diego  de 
AlmagrOf  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  RepuJse  of  Pizarro  and 
Almagro. 

1525.  Voyage  of  Estevan  OomeZf  a  Spaniard,  along  the  east  coast  of 

North  America,  34o  N.  to  44°  N. 

1526.  Voyage  of  Sebaatian  Cabot  in  the  service  of  Spain.     Ex- 

ploration of  the  Riodela  PlatOf  ParanOf  Paraguay,  Uruguay. 
llie  English  had  taken  but  littie  part  in  the  ooscoveries  since 
the  time  of  Cabot,  although  traces  enough  of  intercourse  re- 
main to  show  that  the  New  World  was  not  entirely  neglected. 

1527.  Voyage  of  John  Rut,  who  coasted  north  to  53^  N.  and  returned 
by  way  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
(r^orumbeaa). 

1528.  Unsuccessrul  expedition  of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
under  a  grant  of  all  the  country  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  River  of  Palms.  After  visiting  Apalache  (June  5)  Nar- 
vaez sailed  westward  and  was  lost  in  a  storm  (Nov.).  Of  the 
survivors,  four,  one  of  whom  was  Cahe^  de  Vaca,  made  their 
way  by  land  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  (1536). 

1528.  Settlement  of  Grermans  at  Varo,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracapana ;  presented  to  the  family  of  WeUer  by  Charles  V. 

1531-1532.  Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizaxro. 

The  undertaking  was  favored  by  a  civil  war  which  was  raging 

>' 
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at  the  time  In  the  empire  of  the  Inoas.  Foundaticon  of  St.  Michael 
on  the  Piwv  in  Peru.  Capture  of  the  Inca,  Atahuallpa,  before  his 
army  (Nov.  16))  who,  after  the  extortion  of  an  immense  ransom,  was 
put  to  death  (1533).  March  of  Alvarado  from  Puerto  Viego  to  Quito. 
Occupation  of  Lima^  the  capital  of  the  Incas  (1534).  Feuds  between 
the  Spanish  leaders.  Almagro  defeated  (1538)  and  executed  by 
Piszaro,  The  latter  was  afterwards  killed,  with  his  brother.  The 
Spanish  crown  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  (1548). 

1534.  First  voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French  sailor,  from  St. 
Malo.  Discovery  of  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland  May 
10),  Prince  Edtoard's  Island,  Mirandchi  Bay,  Anticosti,  coast 
to50oN. 

1535.  May-1536.  July.    Second  voyage  of  Cartier;    discovery  of 

the  Bay  of  St,  Lawrence,  River  of  Su  Lawrence  (Hochelaga), 
as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  Information  received  about 
the  great  lakes. 

Foundation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lima.    Unsuccessful  invasion 
of  ChUi  by  Almagro, 

1537.  Discovery  of  Lower  California  by  Cortez. 

1538.  The  west  coast  of    South  America  explored  to  4SP  S.  by 

Valdivia, 

1539.  May~1543,  Sept.    Expedition  of  Ferdinando  de  Soto,  gover- 

nor of  Cuba,  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  with  nine  vessels  and 
over  900  men.  After  toilsome  marches  in  Florida,  with  no  result  but 
disappointment,  De  Soto  led  his  men  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  died  (at  the  juncture  of  this  stream  and  the  Guacoya)  and 
was  buried  in  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  e^edition  (311  men) 
reached  Panuco  Sept.  10,  1543.  According  to  Dr.  Kohl,  De  Soto 
reached  30*^  40^  N.  m  Greorgia,  and  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio  (38°  N.) 

1539-1540.  Alomo  de  Camargo  coasted  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  Peru,  completing  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  South 
America. 
IBUK  Expedition  of  Aldrcon  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
(^Straits  of  Anian).  Ex^oration  of  the  coast  of  California  to 
36°  N.  Voyage  up  the  Kio  Colorado.  Lower  CaHfomia,  pre- 
viously held  to  be  an  island,  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  peninsula. 
Early  nums  so  represent  it ;  afterwards  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  island  spread  anew  and  late  into  the  next  century  the 
best  maps  of  America  contained  this  error. 
1540-1542.  Ejroedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  sent  out  by 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  Mendoza,  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  of 
Cibola,  concerning  whose  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  derived 
extravagant  ideas  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians.  Coronado 
reached  Zufii  May  11.  Discovery  of  the  Moqui  cafion  of  the 
Colorado.  Reports  of  a  city,  Quioira,  Coronado  wintered  at 
Zufii  among  the  PueMo  IndiiEuis.  In  1541  he  marched  north- 
east to  40°  N.  and  returned  to  Mexico  (bisons). 

1540.  Expedition  of  Cartier  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  five  ships^ 
Jtoberval  (Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Roberval),  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga  and  all  countrie* 
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north  of  40°  N.  (New  France),  failed  to  take  part  in  this  voraee. 
Cartier  fonnded  the  fortress  of  Chariesburg  and  explored  ue 
St.  Lawrence. 

1541.  Gomalo  Pizarro,  eovemor  of  Quito,  crossed  the  Andes  and  ex- 
plored the  river  Napa  for  200  leagues  :  his  subordinate,  Fran- 
ciaoo  Orellana  sailed  down  the  Napo  to  the  Amaaon,  and 
down  that  river  to  the.  sea  (Aug.  6).  Orellana  returned  in 
1543  to  conquer  the  country,  but  died  in  the  search  for  the 
Napo. 

1542.  Roberral  reached  Newfoundland,  where  he  met  Carder^  who, 
against  the  will  of  the  governor,  returned  to  France.  Rober- 
val  built  a  fort  not  far  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  but  the  en- 
terprise was  soon  abandoned. 

Rodriffu^  de  Cabrillo,  sent  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, discovered  Cape  Mendocino  in  42^  N.  on  the  west  of 
North  America,  and  explored  as  far  as  44^  N. 

1545.  Mines  of  Potosi  claimed  for  Span. 

1547.  Pedro  de  Gasca,  president  of  rem.  Organization  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country. 

1547.  Bishopric  of  Paraguay  established. 

1548.  First  act  of  the  English  Parliament  relatinc^  to  America  (2 
Edw.  VI. :  regulation  of  the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland). 

1555-1560.  First  attempt  of  the  admiral  de  Coligny  to  found  a 
Protestant  settlement  in  America.  The  chevalier  Nicolaus 
Durand  de  Villegagnon  led  two  ships  to  Brazil,  and  founded  a 
colony  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Greneva  sent  fourteen 
missionaries  to  the  colony.  Villeeagnon  now  joined  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  his  defection  rumed  the  colony  ;  many  set- 
tlers returned  to  France  (1557),  some  of  the  rest  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Portuguese  (1558),  and  in  1560  the  colony  was 
entirely  broken  up  by  the  Portuguese  TOvemment.  Andri 
Thevetf  who  accompanied  ViUeeagnon,  on  his  return  to  France 
coasted  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  the  BaeaUaos 
(Newfoundland),  and  on  his  return  described  his  voyage  in  a 
ffossipy,  untrustworthy  book. 

1558.    Liast  Spanish  expedition  to  Carolana  ;  no  settlement  made. 

1560-1561.  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Urana  in  search  of  the  empire  of 
the  OrmagtMu,  and  of  the  scoundrel  Lope  de  Aguirre  in  search 
of  El  Dorado  in  South  America. 

1562.  Second  attempt  of  admiral  de  Coligny  to  establish  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  America.  Expedition  of  Jean  RibauU, 
Erection  of  Charles  Fort  near  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

1563.  First  slave  voyage  made  by  the  English  to  America.  John 
Hawkins  with  three  ships  brought  SM)0  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies. 

1564.  Third  attempt  of  Coligny  to  establish  a  Hognanot  Colony 
in  America.  Rene  Laudonnihre,  sent  to  carry  aid  to  Ribault's 
colony,  finding  the  settlers  gone  built  Fort  Carolina  on  the  St 
John's  river  in  Florida  (June).  Arrival  of  RibauU  (1565^  Aug. 
28), 
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1565y  Sept.  20.  Btorm  of  Fort  Carolina  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  de  Aviles ;  massacre  of  the  garrison  ("  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans '').  Ribault,  having 
put  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  captured,  and  slain  with  many  of  his 
company.  Construction  of  three  Spanish  forts  (Castle  of  St. 
AuguBtine). 

1568.  Ezpedition  of  Dominique  de  Gonrges  to  avenge  the  mas- 

AprO.  sacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Carolina.  Capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  forts,  massacre  of  the  garrison  (*'  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Spaniard?,  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers"). 

1572.  First  voyage  of  Francis  Drake  to  South  America.  Attack 
npon  NoTmre  de  DioSf  Carthagena,  etc. 

1576.  First  voyage  of  Itfartin  Frobiaher  in  search  of  a  northwest 
Jone-Aug.'    passage.    Discovery  of  Frobishei^s  Strait  and  Meta  In- 

cognita  on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  (60<>).    Supposed 

discovery  of  gold. 

1577»  May-Sept.    I^cond  voyage  of  Frobisher. 
1578,  May-Sept.    Third  voya£^  of  Frobisher. 

1577.  Dec.  13-1580,  Nov;  3.     voyage  of  Francis  Drake  around  the 

world.  Touching  the  west  coast  of  North  America  he  dis- 
oorered  **  Drake's  Port,  and  claimed  the  country  between  38^  N.  and 
42^  N.  for  England  under  the  name  of  New  Albion. 

1578.  Unsuccessful  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbertf  un- 
der a  patent  from  queen  Elizabeth. 

1583.  Second  voyage  of  tSir  Humphrey  Gilbert.    Landing  at  Neto- 
foundland  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England 
in  right  of  the  discovery  oi  the  Cabots.    On  the  return  voyage 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  secured  a  transfer  to  himself  of  the 

patent  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  dis- 
patched Amidas  and  Bartow  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  landed  on 
July  13.  the  island  of  Wocokon  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  queen.  Exploration  of  Roanoke,  On  their  return  the 
explorers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  which  received 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

1585.  Colony  of  180  persons  under  Sir  Bichaxd  Grenville 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island  ;  suffering  from  destitution  they  were  re- 
moved in  1586  by  Drake.  Grenville  arriving  with  supplies  immedi- 
ately after  their  departure  left  fifteen  sailors  to  hold  possession  ;  they 
had,  however,  all  (disappeared  before  the  arrival  (1587)  of  117  new 
colonists.  "  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,"  governor,  John  White, 
Virginia  Dare,  first  English  child  bom  in  America.  This  colony 
met  an  unknown  fate.  White  returned  to  Virginia  in  1590,  but  could 
not  find  the  colony.    In  1589  Raleigh  sold  his  patent. 

1585.  First  voyage  of  John  Davis  to  the   north.     Exploration  of 
Davis  Straits  to  66®  40'.     Discovery  of    Gilbert  Sound  and 
Cumberland  Straits, 
19 
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1586.  Naval  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  Sack  of  St  DanUngo  and  Carthagena,  Rescue  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia. 

1587.  Third  voyage  of  John  Davis  (the  second  was  to  Lahrador  in 

1586).  He  reached  72^'  12^  N.  and  discovered  the  Cumber- 
land Islands,  London  Coast,  Lumley^s  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait  ^). 

1592.  Alleged  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  la  Fuca  on  the  west 

coast  of  North  America  in  48°  N.  by  Apostolos  Valerianos,  a 

,  Greek,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Spain  under  the  name 

of  Juan  de  la  Fuca.    Peschel  (^Gesch.  d.  Erdkunde^  L  273) 

regards  the  story  as  apocryphal. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleie^  to  Gkiiana.  Ci^iture  of 
the  citv  of  St.  James.  Search  for  £1  Dorado.  Voyage  up 
the  Ormoco  for  400  miles. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies.  Death 
of  Hawkins.    Drake  died  1596. 

1598.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  .from  Henry  IV.  of  France 
a  conunission  to  conquer  Canada.  .  He  left  forty  convicts  on 
.  the  Isle  of  Sable,  made  some  explorations  in  Acadia,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  After  his  death  his  patent  was  granted  to 
Chauvin,  who  made  two  successful  voyages  to  Tadoussac,  and 
left  some  people  there  (1600). 

1602.  Voyage  of  Bartholemeu)  Oosnoid  from  Falmouth.  Taking  due 
westerly  course  he  first  saw  land  in  42^  N.  Discovery  of  a 
cape  which  Grosnold  named  Cape  Cod  (May  15).  Discovery 
of  Buzzard's  Bay  (called  Gosnotd^s  Hope),  Erection  of  a  fori 
and  storehouse  on  Cuttyhunk  (called  by  Grosnold  Elizabeth 
Island,  a  name  now  applied  to  tne  whole  chain  of  islands  of 
which  this  is  the  most  westerly).  Return  of  the  whole  party 
to  England. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Martin  Pring  from  Bristol  along  the  coast  of  Maine 
from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  from  Brouage,  up 

the  1^.  Lawrence. 

1604.  Foundation  of  Port  Royal  (the  present  Annapolis) 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French. 

In  1603  Pierre  du  Gast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  obtained  from  Henry 
rV.  of  France  a  grant  of  all  lands  in  North  America  from  40°  N.  to 
46°  N.  (from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunswick),  under  the  name  of 
Acadia.  (This  name  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  present  New 
Brunstvick,  and  the  French  possessions  in  N.  America  were  designated 
generally  as  New  France.)  In  1604  De  Monts  associated  himself 
with  M,  Poutrincourt  and  sailed  for  America  with  two  vessels. 
Foundation  of  Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt.  Discovery  of  the 
St.  John  River  by  Champlain,  De  Monts'  pilot.  De  Monts  built  a  fort 
at  St.  Crwc,  but  in  the  following  year  joined  Poutrincourt  at  Port 
Royal. 

1  See  Fesohel,  Gesck.  d.  Erdkunde,  i.  299,  for  a  discossion  of  the  errors  ol 
the  early  Arctic  navigators. 
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1605.  Voyage  of  George  Weymouth  (who  had  made  a  trip  to  Labrador  in 

1602)  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Santa  F^  in  New  Mexico  founded. 
Over  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  thus  far  South  America  and  Central  America  had  alone  been  thf> 
scene  of  active  and  successful  colonization.  In  North  America,  ; 
few  scattered  Spanish .  settlements  in  the  south  and  one  French 
colony  in  the  north  were  the  only  representatives  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  few  years  witnessed  a  mighty  change.  England, 
which  for  all  her  voyages  had  not  a  foot  of  land  m  America,  entered  on 
a  course  of  settlement  and  conquest  which  ultimately  gave  her  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  New  World. 

PSngllflh,    Datoh»   and    Swedish    Colonies    in    North 

America  (1606-1638). 

A.    Bngliah  Colonies. 

1606.  April  10.  The  patent  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  becoming  void  by 
his  attainder  for  treason,  James  I.  issued  a  patent  dividing 

Virginia  into  two  parts  :*1.  The  Ffarst  Colony,  embracing  the 
country  from  34<^  N.  to  38«^  N.  with  the  right  to  settle  as  far  as  41°  N. 
if  they  were  the  first  to  found  their  colony  :  this  southern  colony  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  principally  in  London 
{Richard  Hakluyt),  and  known  as  the  London  Company.  2.  The 
£(eoond  Colony,  embracing  the  country  between  41°  N.  and  45**  N. 
with  the  right  of  settling  as  far  as  38°  N.  if  they  were  the  first  to 
establish  their  colony  ;  this  northern  colony  was  granted  to  gentle- 
men residing  chiefly  in  Bristol^  Plymouth^  etc.,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Plymouth  Company.  Each  company  was  to  become  owner  of  the 
land  for  fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  first  settlement,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  inland.  The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  colonies 
should  be  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  government  of  each  colony 
was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  England  and  nominated  by  the 
king ;  the  local  government  was  intrusted  to  a  council  resident 
in  America  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  conform  to  his 
regulations.  Imports  from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  years  ; 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations,  the  duties  for  twenty-seven 
years  to  go  to  the  colonies.*  Right  of  coinage  and  of  self-defense. 
Establismnent  of  a  Council  of  Aorginia  in  Ei^land  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  both  colonies. 

Colony  of  South  Virginia. 

1607f  May  13.  Foiindation  of  Jamestown  in  the  southern 
<M>lony  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  colonists  sent  out  under 
Christwher  Newport,  It  included  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and 
John  Smiih.  Dissension  in  the  council.  Explorations  by  John 
Smith  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
chief,  PowhcUariy  but  in  the  end  released  (story  of  the  rescue 
of  Smith  by  Pocahontas^  daughter  of  Powhatan^),    In  1607 

1  This  story  has  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fable,  on  the  insufficient 
l^ond  that  no  mention  of  it  appears  in  Smith's  first  account  of  his  captivity. 
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Smith  eiplored  the  Chesapeake.  Dnring  the  first  years  the 
colony  snitered  severely  from  extremes  of  heat  ana  cold,  as 
well  as  from  dissensions  and  bad  provision  by  the  company. 
Laborers  were  scarce,  the  colonists  being  either  gentlemen  or 
criminals. 

1609.  Second  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia,  increase  of 
privileges  and  of  members.  Lord  Delauxure  (Thomas  West) 
appointed  governor  for  life.    Smith  retomea   to  EndUma 

1610.  The  distress  in  the  colony  was  so  great  (The  Starving  Time) 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  abandonment  when  Lord  Dda^ 
ware  arrived  with  supplies. 

1611.  Delaware  returning  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  oat 
as  deputy  governor. 

1612.  Third  chaHer  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia.  Indusum 
of  the  Bermudas  within  their  possessions. 

1613.  The  French  having  established  the  colony  of  St,  Saviour  at 
x^     Mount  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  governor  of  South 

^^  Virginia  sent  Samuel  Argal  to  dispossess  them.  Argal  de- 
stroyed St  Saviour  apd  razed  Bort  Royal,  On  his  return  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hudson's 
River  (?). 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  deputy  governor  of  South  Virginia. 

1615.  Land,  which  had  hitnerto  been  held  of  the  company  by  farmers 

as  tenants-at-will,  was  now  made  private  property  ;  fifty  acres 
being  now  granted  to  every  colonist  and  his  heirs. 

1617.  Samuel  Argal  succeeded  Sir  George  Yeardley  as  deputy  gover- 
nor of  South  Virginia ;  reduced  state  of  the  colony.    Li  the 

1618.  following  year  Lord  Ddaumre  sailed  with  supplies  and  colonists 
for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Rigorous  government 
of  Arg^.  At  this  time  there  wero  600  persons  and  900 
cattle  in  the  colonv  ;  the  only  exports  were  tobacco  and  sassa- 
fras, and  the  London  company  was  indebted  £5,000. 

1619.  First  Gteneral  Aasembly  in  South  Virginia  convdoed 
^June  19)  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  governor  general,  con- 
sisting of  the  burgesses  of  the  colony,  representing  eleven  "bo- 
roughs "  or  plantations.  The  burgesses  sat  with  the  councO 
and  governor. 

Introiduction  of  negro  slaves  (20)  into  Virginia  by  a  Dutch 
vessel. 

1620.  The  colony,  numbering  1000  persons,  received  an  accession 
of  1200  new  settlers.  Introduction  of  women  who  were  sold 
as  wives  to  the  colonists  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Free  trade  with  the  colony  established. 

1621.  Sir  Francis  Wyatty  governor,  brought  over  a  new  constitution  for 
the  colony,  whereby  its  government  was  vested  in  a  governor, 
a  council  of  state,  and  a  aeneral  assembly,  to  which  two  bar- 
gjesses  were  to  be  chosen  by  every  town,  hundred,  and  planta* 
tion.  The  governor  had  the  veto  power,  and  every  enact* 
ment  of  the  colonial  legislature  required  the  ratification  of 
the  company  in  England  to  become  binding.  All  ordinaneei 
of  the  company  wero  without  effect  unless  accepted  by  the 
assembly. 
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1G22.  March  22.  Massacre  of  347  colonists  hy  the  Indians. 

1624.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Virginia  appointed 
bj  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly 
wherein  the  rights  of  the  people  were  defined,  the  court  of 
long's  bench  in  England,  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  de- 
cide against  the  company.  The  charter  was  annulled.  The 
company  had  sent  out  more  than  9000  persons  to  the  colony, 
of  whom  not  more  than  2000  now  remained.  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  council  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  This  plan  of  government  was 
continued  by  Charles  /.,  who  announced  that  the  colony  should 
immediately  depend  upon  the  crown,  which  should  appoint  the 
eovemor  and  council  and  issue  patents  and  legal  processes, 
eommepcial  restrictions.  ^ 

1^>.  Grant  of  Carolana  (thp  region  south  of  the  Virginia  colony  be- 
tween 31*^  N.  and  36°  N.)  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  proprietary  grant  by  the  crown.  No  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made,  on  which  account  the  grant  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  granted 
oat  under  the  name  of  Carolina^  a  proceeding  which  resulted 
in  much  iU-feeling. 

Ij32*     Grant  of  Maryland  (the  region  between  the  Potomac 

"^  '  and  41°  N.)  to  Cecil  Calvert,  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  son 
of  Sir  Greorge  Calvert,  to  whom  the  grant  was  originally 
made,  but  who  died  before  putting  it  to  use.  The  grant  was 
met  by  a  protest  from  Virginia  which  was  of  no  avail.    In 

1634^  the  first  colony  reached  Maryland  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
persons.    Gift  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  pri- 

■^  yate  property.    The  Calverts  being  Roman  Catholics,  no  men- 

tion of  religious  establishment  appeared  in  the  charter  beyond 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  established  by  English  com- 
mon law. 

The  proprietary,  or  grantee  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
was  subject  to  no  corporation  or  company,  appointed  the  dep- 
uty governor  and  the  executive  officers,  regulated  the  lejdsla- 
tion,  and  received  the  taxes.  The  general  assembly  oi  the 
colonists  possessed  an  advisory  power,  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing non-approvaL 

1636.  Grant  of  New  Albion  (including  New  Jersey)  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward  Flotoden.  This  New  Albion, 
which  was  not  settled,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract 
of  like  name  discovered  by  Drake  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  (p.  289). 

The  Pl3rmouth  Company. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  charter  the  company  had  dis- 
patched two  explorers  to  the  region  of  their  grant  (Challons,  Hanam)^ 
Mid  in 

1607,  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  led  120  colonists  to  the 
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northern  colony.    They  built  Fort  St.  Oeorge  on  Parker's  **/jrf- 
and"  (peninsula),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  in 
Maine  (Aug.  11).    The  death  of  Greoi^  Popham  and  of  Six 
•  John  Popham  in  England  (1608)  so  disheartened  the  colonists 
that  they  returned  to  England.    No  further  attempts  at  settle^ 
ment  being  made  for  some  time,  the  French  (who  had  also  f^ 
claim  to  these  regions  (see  1604^  planted  several  colonies  withiL 
the  territory  of  3ie  Plymouth  Company. 
1614.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  northern  colony  by  John  Bmith 
from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,    On  his  return  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  and  published  a  map  of  the  district  explored, 
to  which  the  name  of  New  England  was  given.    Trouble 
with  the  Indians,  springing  from  the  action  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
who  carrie4  off  twenty-seven  natives  to  the  West  Indies  for 
slaves,  discouraged  settlement. 
After  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at  colonization  by  Smith  in 
1615  through  adverse  circumstances,  the  company  itself  made  no  more 
attempts  at  settlements,  and  the  colonies  that  grew  up  in  its  territories 
were  founded  by  companies  or  individuals  under  its  charter  but  in- 
dependent of  its  action.     One  of  the  most  important  settlements,  in- 
deed, was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  company.    In  1620 
the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Council  at  Plymouth  for  New 
England  with  territory  from  Philadelphia  to  Chaleur  Bay  (40°  N.  to 
48^  N.  across  tbe  continent). 

1620.  Settlement  of  Plsrmouth  in  New  England  by 
English  separatists  from  Holland. 
This  religious  sect,  a  sort  of  left  wing  of  the  larger  body  of 
Puritans,  hf^  left  England  in  1607-8  on  account  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland 
(1609)  to  the  number  of  1000  or  more,  under  their  minister,  John  Rob- 
inson, After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  patent  from  t^e  London 
company  (South  Virginia),  and  a  promise  of  toleration  from  the 
king,  they  succeeded  m  the  former  endeavor  in  1619,  but  not  in  the 
latter.  Procuring  two  ships  (Speedioellf  May/lower),  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  some  others,  set  sail  Aug.  5,  from  Southampton  (hav- 
ing left  Leyden  in  July)  for  the  vicinity  of  Hudson^s  River,  Twice 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  the  Pilgrims  (a  name  applied  much 
earlier  to  the  whole  body  in  Holland)  finally  left  Plymouth  in  the 
Mayflower,  Sept.  6.  On  Nov.  9  they  sighted  Cape  Cod,  but  instead 
of  running  southward  they  were  induced  by  fear  of  shoal  water,  by  the 
late  season,  and  perhaps  by  the  cunning  of  the  shipmaster,  to  anchor 
at  the  Cape.  On  Nov.  11,  the  company  signed  a  compact  of  govern- 
ment (they  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  Company),  and 
elected  John  Carver  governor.  For  some  weeks  they  explored  the 
coast,  landing  at  various  places.  (Birth  of  Peregrine  White,  the  first 
European  child  bom  in  New  England).  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember they  fixed  on  the  site  of  Plymouth,  and  landing,  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  portioned  out  land  among  the  settlers  (nine- 
teen families,  102  individuals).^ 

^  The  date  is  disputed  ;  that  of  the  landing  of  the  whole  body  can  hard^  bi 
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1621.  Intercourse  of  the  colonists  (Capt.  Miles  Standish)  with  the  Ii> 
dians  (^Samoset,  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Indians  in  that  yicin^ 
ity).      Upon  the  death  of  Carver,  'William  Bradford  was 
elected  governor.    Arrival  of  a  new  patent  from  the*  Plymouth 
Company,  also  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  London  merchants, 
with  whom  the  Pilgrims  had  formed  a  partnership  before  sail- 
ing.     Over  fifty  of    the   original  settlers  died  this    year. 
Trouble  with  the  Indians  1621-23. 
Meantime  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was  being  par- 
celed out  among  various  adventurers  by  often  conflicting  grants.    In 
1621  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  Aca- 
4iaf  ander  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  crown  of  Scotland 
(confirmed,  1625).    The  re&pon  from  Salem  River  to  the  Merrimac  was 
granted  to  John  Mason  and  called  Mariana.  .In^l622  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  all^ands  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec,  which  region  was  called  at  first  Laconia, 
aftenv^irds,  Maine.    In  1622  settlements  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Dover  (CocJiecho)  and  Portsmouth,    In  1624  a  few  Puri- 
tans from  England  settled  at  Cape  Ann  ;  the  colony  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Naumkeag  (Roger  Conant,  1626).    In  1626  Captain  WoUas- 
ton  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  near  Boston. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  Francis  West  as  **  Admiral  of 
New  England,"  Robert  Gorges  as  "  Grovemor-Greneral,"  and 
WilUam  morrell  as  "  Superintendent  of  Churches  "  but  nothing 
came  of  this  assertion  of  authority. 

1627.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  succeeded  in  buying  off  the  London 

merchants  in  whose   name  their  charter   had  been  issued. 
Growth  of  the  colony  ;  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch. 

1628.  The  Plymouth  Company  issued  a  grant  of  the  land  between 
three  miles  south  oi  the  Charles  River,  and  three  miles  north 
of  the  Merrimac,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to 
a  company  which  sent  Jmn  Endicolt  as  governor  and  colonists 
who  joined  the  others  at  Naumkeag.  In  1629  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  changed  to  Salem. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Kennebec. 

Suppression  of  the  settlement  at  Wollaston  ("  Merry  Mount ") 
by  Endicott.  Morton,  who  after  Wollaston's  departure  had 
ruled  the  colony  and  sold  firearms  (?)  to  the  Lidians,  was 
seized  by  Standish  from  Plymouth  and  sent  to  England. 

1629.  Establishment  of  the  company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  (*'  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

in  New  England  ")  by  a  charter  issued  directly  by  the  crown  to  the 
company,  enlarged  by  new  associates,  which  had  settled  Salem.  The 
eompany  was  permitted  to  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistsmts  yearly,  and  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.    The  first  governor  of  the  company  was  mattheto  Cradock. 

ascertained ;  the  landing  of  the  first  exploring  party  seems  to  have  taken  place 
tn  Dec.  11»  O.S.»  or  Dec.  21  (22),  N  S.  (confusion  here  also)  See  Qay,  **  When 
lid  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  land  at  F\ymouth7  ^*  —  Atlantic  Monthly,  November; 
1881,  p.  ei2. 
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A  number  of  influential  men  soon  becoming  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise, the  governing  council  or  court  of  &e  company  in  England 
(that  is  to  say,  "  The  Grovemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England")  consented  that  the  charter  and  government 
should  be  transferred  to  the  colony  (Aug.  29),  under  whidi  agree- 
ment John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  1630  sailed 
for  New  England  with  a  large  number  of  settlers,  who  landed  at 
Charlestoum,  where  an  offshoot  from  the  Salem  colony  was  already 
established.  Here  a  church  was  founded  and  two  courts  of  assistants 
held. 

1629.  Mason  and  Gorges  dissolving  their  connection,  a  new  g^rant  was 
made  to  each,  Mason  receiving  the  territory  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Piscataqua,  a  region  afterwards  called  New 
Hampshire.^  Gorges  received  the  region  between  the  Pis- 
cataqua  and  t6e  Kennebec^  under  the  name  of  New  Somerset- 
9hire, 

1630.^  Third  and  last  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  whereby  it  was 
assigned  the  district  between  the  Cohasset  River  and  the  Aor- 
raganset,  extending  westward  to  the  limits  of  PokenahU  or 
'  Sotoamset.  **  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  or- 
/  dinances,  and  constitutions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and 
governing  their  persons,  and  distributing  the  lands  withm  the 
umits  of  the  patent." 

1630.  Settlement  of  Boston,  on  the  peninsula  called  Shawmut  by 
the  Indians,  but  Trimountain  by  ihe  English,  and  then  inhab- 
ited by  an  episcopal  minister,  WUliam  Blackstone,  On  Sept 
7,  the  court  at  Charlestown  changed  the  name  of  Trimountain 
to  Boston.  First  general  court  of  Massachusetts  held  at 
Boston,  Oct.  19.  It  was  enacted. that  the  freemen  should 
elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to  choose  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber the  governor,  but  the  next  court  decreed  that  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  fieemen.  Only  church-members  were  freemen,  so  that  the 
freemen  formed  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  1631  a 
fortified  town  was  begun  on  the  Charles  and  called  Newtown 
(afterwards  Cambridge). 

Colony  of  Coxmeotiout. 

The  Dutch  {Adrian  Block,  1614)  were  the  first  to  explore  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  and  the  river  of  that  name,  when  they  Indlt  a 
fort  near  Hartford.  In  1630  the  council  of  Plymouth  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Warmck  the  land  120  miles  S.  £.  from  the  Narraganset  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1631  Warwick 
transferred  this  grant  to  the  viscount  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  and 
others.  In  1633  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Bo^n  conferred  on 
the  question  of  settling  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  as  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  declined  the  enterprise  a  company  was  sent  oat  from 

1  The  "  Deed  from  four  Indian  sagamores  to  John  Wheelwright  and  others 
1629,"  long  accepted  as  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  New  Hampshire,  it 
now  generally  accounted  a  forgery.  Holmes,  Annals.  1. 199,  note  2.  Wiib 
thxop,  Journal,  ed.  by  Savage.    Fogg,  Gazeteer  ofN.  H, 
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Plymovtli,  which  disregarded  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  and  set  up 
a   house  on  the  Connecticut.    The  riyal  dainis  of  the  Dutch  and 
Knglish  were  discussed  without  effect  by  the  colonies. 
16&.  The  growth  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  preventing 
the  attendance  of  all  freemen  at  the  general  court,  it  was  en- 
acted that  whereas  four  courts  should  be  held  in  a  year,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  that  court  only  in 
which  the  elections  were  held  ;  at  the  other  courts  the  freemen 
in  the  towns  should  send  deputies. 
1635.  Surrender  of  the  Charter  of  the  Council  of  Pl3rmouth 
to  the  cro'wn  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment and  church. 

1635.  Foundation  of  the  Connecticut  colony  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 

sachusetts (Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford),  and  by  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  Grovemor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  under  commission  from  the  proprie^ 
•  tors.  In  1636  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Newtown 
(Cambridge)  migrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  at  Hart- 
ford. 

1636.  A  code  of  laws   (the  General  Fundamentals)   established  at 

Plymouth. 

1636.  Foundation  of  Providence  by  Roger  'Williams,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Salem  in  1634  for  holding  heretical  doc- 
trines subversive  of  church  and  state. 

1637.  War  of  Connecticut  (first  general  court  at  Hartford)  and  MaS' 

sachusetts  acainst  the  unruly  tribe  of  Pequots  in  Connecticut. 
Extermination  of  the  Indians  (Capt.  John  Mason), 

1638.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Clark 
and  others,  who  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religions 
differences.  Purchase  of  the  island  of  Aquedneck  (afterwards 
Isle  of  Rhodes)  from  the  Indians.  ^ 

Founcfation  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven  iu  Connecticut  under 
Davenport  and  Eaton, 

In  this  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  quo  warranto  pro- 
cess to  rescind  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  failea  of 
success. 

In  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  £779  17s.  2d.  troiaJohn  Har- 

^vard,  of  Charlestown,  the  public  school  which  the  colony  had 
enacted  in  the  previous  year  should  be  established  at  Newtown 
received  the  name  of  Harvard  College,  while  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge. 
K  Windsor,  Hartford,  WeHhersfield,  on  the  Connecticut,  united  to 
form  a  separate  government.  The  constitution  (Jan.  14) 
placed  the  executive,  leg^lative,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in 
the  ratio  of  numbers  of  freemen,  meeting  twice  a  year.  All 
could  vote  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  grant  of  Sir  Fernando   Gorges  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
^   the  crown  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in  Plv 
month  colony  met  for  the  first  time  (June  4). 

'1 
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1641.  The  Body  of  Idberties,  a  code  of  100  laws  estabUshed  by 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

1643.  Creation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  by  the 
alliance  of  Conneoticut,  New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  Mas- 
Bachuaetts  Bay  (May  19)  for  mutual  defense. 

B.  Dutch  Settlements. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  Dutch  service,  coasted 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  Hudson's 
River,    Trading  voyages  of  the  Dutch  (1610^1613). 

1613.  Establishment  of  a  Dutch  trading  post  on  the  island  of  Mar^ 
hattan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  or  North  River  (so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  SoiUh  River,  or  Delaware).  Alleged 
submission  of  the  Dutch  to  Argal  (p.  292). 

1614.  Establishment  of  the  United  New  Netherland  Company 
in  Holland  with  a  erant  in  America  of  territory  from  40°  N. 
to  46°  N.  Fort  built  at  Manhattan,  another,  Fort  Orange,  near 
the  present  Albany  ^1615).  Voyage  of  Adrian  Block  throu^ 
Long  Island  sound  {Block  Island). 

1621.  Creation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  take  the  place 
of  the  New  Netherland  Company  whose  chs^r  had  expired. 

1626.  Feter  Minuit,  having  purchased  Manhattan  Island  for 
twenty-four  dollars,  founded  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

Settlements  were  made  under  the  charter  of  the  company  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  Many  of  these  were  founded  under  an  enactment  of  the  com- 
pany which  gave  the  title  of  pairoon  to  any  person  who  should  bring 
over  a  certain  number  of  colonists  under  certain  conditions  ;  the  title 
represented  a  certain  relation  of  suzerainty  between  the  founder  and 
the  colonists. 

The  -council  for  New  England  had  opposed  what  it  regarded  as  the 
Dutch  invasion  in  1620-21,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
grew  stronger  after  the  foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1627, 1632) 
The  settlement  of  Connecticut  from  New  England  (1632-1638)  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  in  vain,  and  the  entire  region  was  ^pested 
from  them.  (Protest  of  Kieft,  governor  of  New  Netherlands' against 
the  foundation  of  New  Haven.)  The  Dutch  drove  a  flourishing  trade 
with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  central  New  York,  whom  they 
supplied  with  firearms. 

C.  Swedish  Settlements. 

L638.  Foundation  of  Fort  Christina  on  the  Delaware  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes  and  Finns.  The  colony  was  called  New  Sweden* 
and  was  followed  by  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  considered 
this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  but  the  disputes  that  followed 
led  to  no  result  until  1655,  when  New  Sweden  was  annexed  to 
New  Netherlands,.  / 
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D.  New  BVanoe  and  ihe  Arctic  Region* 

It  most  be  remembered  that  France  claimed,  by  rigbt  of  the  difl« 
eoreries  of  Verrazano,  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  Spanish 
Florida  and  Mexico,  although  settlements  had  been  made  only  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nothing  having  come  of  the 
projected  settlement  between  Spanish  Florida  and  English  Virginia. 
It  was  with  the  French  in  the  north  that  the  English  settlers  had  to 
deal ;  it  was  to  Canada  that  thev  applied  the  name  of  New  France,  as 
that  of  Acadia  was  restricted  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  north 
the  French  afte:i^wards  made  the  great  discoveries  in  the  west  which 
gave  them  new  claims  to  the  larger  purt  of  America. 

1606.  An  attempted  settlement  on  Cape  Cod  repulsed  by  the  Indians. 

1608.  Foundation  of  Quebec  (July  3)  by  a  colony  sent  oat 
by  De  MtmU^  under  Champlain. 

1609.  Champlain,  joining  a  war  party  of  the  Algonquins  against  the 
Iroquois,  discoverod  Lake  Champlain.         f 

1610.  Discovery  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  was 
searching  for  the  northwest  passage,  in  the  service  of  an 
English  company.  On  the  return  tiie  crew  mutinied  and 
Hudson  was  put  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and  not  heard  of 
again. 

1610.  English  colony  sent  to  Newfoundland  46^  N.  to  52^  N.  (Con- 
ception Bay). 

1612.  Voyage  of  lliomas  Button  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Discovery  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  North  Wales,  Button*s 
Bay. 

1613.  Madame  de  OuercheviUe,  having  secured  the  surrender  of  De 

Monts*  patent,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  patent  from  the  crown 
for  all  New  France  between  Florida  and  the  St,  Lawrence 
(except  Port  Royal),  sent  Saussage  with  two  Jesuits,  who  took 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  founded  a  colony  (St.  Saviour) 
on  Mt.  Desert,  which  was  immediately  broken  up  by  ArgaVs 
expedition  from  Virginia.  All  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  were  also  destroyed. 

1615.  Expedition  of  Champlain  to  Lake  Huron. 

1616.  Voyage  of  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Discovery  of  Wolstenholme^s  Sotmd,  Lancaster  Sound, 
Baffin's  Bay  (78<»  N.). 

1621.  Grant  of  Acadia  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Sir 
WVUam  Alexander  by  the  crown  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  at 
settlement  was  unsuccessful  and  the  French  continued  in  pos- 
session. Grant  of  a  part  of  Newfoundland  to  Sir  George  Ual* 
vert  (Lord  Baltimore)  who  resided  there  until  1631. 

1627.  Transfer  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred associates  under  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1629.  Conquest  of  Quebec  by  Louis  and  Thomas  Kertk,  under  a 
conunission  from  Charies  I.  for  the  conquest  of  New  France. 
An  attack  of  D<md  Kertk  in  1628  had  been  repulsed  by 
Ckamplam, 
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1630.  St  EsHerme  qf  La  Tour,  a  Hagaenot,  boughtfrom  Sir  WiUum 
Alexander  bis  patent  for  Noya  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the 
colony  should  remain  subject  to  Scotland. 

1631.  yo3rages  of  Fox  and  James  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Passage. 
Fox  explored  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  from  65^  30^  to 
55^10^  in  Tain,  but  discovered  Foj^s  Channel  and  reached  Cope 
Perearme,  James  discovered  JameB  Bay,  where  he  passed  a 
terrible  winter. 

1632.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  between  France  and  Bng^and,  Ces- 
sion of  New  France,  Acadia,  and  Canada  to  France. 

1635.  Seizure  of  the  trading  post  established  at  Penobscot  by  the 
Plymouth  colonists  by  tne  French.  Plymouth  sent  a  vesBel 
against  the  French,  but  failed  to  recover  the  phu».  Death 
oi  Champlain. 

1641.  Maisonneuve  appointed  governor  of  Montreal ;  in  1642  he 
brouffht  over  several  families  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  {See  p.  357.) 

§  3.    GERMANY 'to  THE  THIRTY  TEARS*  WAR.     THE  REFORMA- 
TION. (See  p.  25$) 

1493-1519.   Maximilian  I., 

who  first  took  the  title  of  "  Roman  Emperor  elect." 
1495.  Diet  at  Worms.  Perpetual  public  peace.  Imperial  Cham- 
ber (ReichskammergericM),  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at  Speier, 
after  1689  at  Wetzlar.  At  the  diet  of  Cologne  (1512)»  establishment 
of  ten  circles  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  (Land- 
friedenshreise) :  Circle  of :  1.  Austria  ;  2.  Bavaria  ;  3.  Swabia;  4.  Fran' 
conia ;    5.  the  Ujwer  Rhine  (Lorraine,  Hesse,  etc.)  ;   6.  the  Loumt 


lenburg,  etc.)  ;  10.  Upper  Saxony  (Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomer- 
ania,  etc.).  In  all  comprising  240  estates  of  the  empire,  exclusive 
of  the  imperial  knights.  Bohemia  and  the  neighboring  s&tes,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Lusatia,  with  Prussia  and  StmtzerUmd,  which  was  already 
completely  independent,  in  &ct,  were  not  included  in  the  circles. 

Establishment  of  the  Aulic  Council,  a  court  more  under  the  control 
of  the  emperor  than  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  which  a  large  part 
of  the  work  belonging  to  the  latter  was  gradually  diverted. 

Maximilian  was  obliged  to  invest  Louis  XII.  of  France  with  Milan. 
1508.  League  of  Cambray  between  Maximilian,  Louis  XU.,  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  against  Yenioe.  Maxi- 
milian took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  republic,  but 
besieged  Padua  in  vain  (1509).  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  concluded  with  Yemce  and  Ferdinand  the  HcHy  Leayue 
(1511)  against  France,  in  which  they  were  finally  (1513)  joined  hy 
Maximilian  (p.  319). 

The  foUowmg  genealogical  table  shows  the  claim  of  the  house  cf 
Hapsburg  to  Spain,  and  its  division  into  a  Spanish  and  German  line 
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JfaattmUian  /.,  z==z_Mary,  Ferdiiimnd, 

tmperor,  f  1519. 


Isabella, 


queen  of  Castile^ 
f  1504. 


of  Borgundj,        king  of  Aragon, 

1 1482.  t  1516. 

d.  of  Charles 
the  Bold, 
duke  of  Borgondj. 
Philip  the  Fair,  =  Joanna  the  Insane 

aididuke  of  Austria, 
t  1506. 


queen  of  Aragon  and  Castile^ 
tl555. 

QBRMATT. 


Charles  I.  (Y.),  t  1558.  Ferdinand  I.,  f  1564. 

m.  Isabella  of  Portugal.  m.  Anna  of  Hungary. 


Philip  n.,  kin^  of  Spain,  Maximilian  11., 

t  1598.  emperor,  f  1576. 

Maximiliau's  son  Philip  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
(king  of  Aragon  and  Naples)  and  Isabella  (queen  of  Ca5<t2e),  hence 
heiress  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  American  Colonies.  Philip  him- 
self inherited  from  his  mother,  Maiy,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  the  Bur- 
mmdittn  Lands  j  from  his  father,  Maximiliany  all  the  possessions  of  the 
Hapsburgs  ( Western  Austria  on  the  upper  Rhine,  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Camiolaf  Tyrol,  etcX  All  these  lands  descended  to  Charles,  the  eldest 
son  of  Pliilip  and  Joanna,  the  ancestor  of  the  elder,  Spanish,  line  of 
the  Hapsburg  house.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  ancestor  of 
the  younger,  German,  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  married  Anna, 
sister  of  Louis  II.,  last  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (whose  wife 
was  Mary,  Ferdinand's  sister).^ 

ffil7*     Beginning  of  the  Befonnation.    Luther. 

Martin  Lather  was  bom  1483  at  Eisleben,  son  of  a  miner, 
became  master  of  arts  and  instructor  1505  ;  monk  in  the  Augustine 
monastery  at  Erjurt;  1507  priest;  1508  professor  at  Wittenberg;  1511 
sent  to  Bome  on  business  connected  with  his  order;  1512  doctor  of 
theology.  On  Oct.  31, 1517,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  court 
church  at  Wittenberg  his  ninety-fiye  theses  against  the  misuse  of 
absolution  or  indulgences  (especially  by  the  Dominican  monk  Tetzel). 

1518.  Beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  by  Zwlngli  at 
Zi&rich.    Zwineli  fell  in  battle  at  Kappel  1531. 
Summoned  to  Aug^urg  by  Cardinal  de  vto  of  Graeta  (Cajetanus), 
Lather  could  not  Se  induced  to  abjure  (1518),  but  appealed  to  the 
Pope.« 

Mediation  of  the  papal  chamberlain  v.  Miltitz.  After  the  discussion 
at  Leipzig  1519  (Bodenstein,  called  Carlstadt,  against  Eck),  the  latter 
secured  a  papal  bull  against  forty-one  articles  in  Luther's  writings. 

1  These  fortnnate  marriages  of  the  house  of  Aastria  were  celebrated  in  thi 
Allowing  couplet : 

Bella  gerant  aUi.tuJeUx  Atuiria,  nube  I 
QiuB  dot  Mars  aim,  dot  tibi  regna  Venus. 

s  Ds  Papa  male  it\formato  ad  Papam  meUus  ii^ormandum. 
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Lather  burnt  (1520)  the  papal  ball  and  the  oanon  law  ;  wberenpoo 
he  was  excommanicated.  In  the  mean  time  the  Grerman  electors,  in 
spite  of  the  chiims  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  had  chosen  the  grands<to 
of  Maximilian  I.  in  Spain,  Charles  I.,  as  emperor. 

1519-1556.    Charles  V. 

He  came  to  Germany  for  the  first  time  in  1520,  for  the  pap- 
pose of  holding  a  grand  diet  at  TTVorms  (1521).  There  Luther 
defended  his  doctrines  before  the  emperor,  under  a  safe-conduct.  The 
ban  of  the  empire  being  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Wartbure  oj  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  there  protected. 
The  edict  of  Worms  prohibited  all  new  doctrines.  Luther's  transla- 
tidn  of  the  Bible.  Hearing  of  Carlstadt's  misdoings  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg,  and  introduced  public  worship,  with  the  liturey  in  Ger- 
man and  conununion  in  both  Kinds,  in  electoral  Saxony  and  in  Hesse 
(1522).  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  was  favored  by 
the  fact  that  the  emperor,  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  had  left  Germany 
and  was  occupied  with  the  war  with  Francis  I. 

Fram  von  iSickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  adrocated  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sickingen  stood  at  the  head  of  an  association  of  nobles  directed 
against  the  spiritual  principalities.  He  laid  siege  to  Trier  (1522)  in 
vain,  was  besieged  in  Landstuhl,  and  fell  in  battle.  Hutten  fled  the 
country  and  died  on  the  islicmd  of  Ufnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (1523). 

152^1525.  The  Peasants'  War,  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  outrages.  The  Twelve  Articles.  The 
peasants  defeated  at  Konigshof en  on  the  Tauberand  cruelly  punished. 
Anabaptists  in  Thuringia.  Thomas  MUnzer  ci^tured  at  Fnmken- 
hausen  and  executed. 

Reformation  in  Prussia.  Grandmaster  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
duke  of  Prussia  under  Polish  overlordship. 

Luther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.  Gate- 
chism.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  younger  brother,  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  had  intrusted  since  1522  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hapsburg  lands  in  Grermany,  formed  an  alliance  in 
1524,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate  Campeggio,  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  l^uthem  Germany,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  religious  changes.  To  counteract  this  move  the  league  of 
Tor^u  was  formed  (1526)  among  the  Protestants  (John  of  Saxony, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  Liineburg,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  etc.).  They  pro- 
cured an  enactment  at  the  met  of  Speier,  favorable  to  the  new  doctxine 
(1526). 

1521-1526.    First  war  of  Charles  V.  with  Francis  I. 

Charles  advanced  claims  to  Milan  and  the  duchg  of  Burgundy. 
Francis  claimed  Spanish  Navarre  and  Naples.  The  French  (under 
Lautrec)  were  driven  from  Milan,  which  was  given  to  Francesco  Sforza 
(1522).  The  French  Connetable,  Charles  of  Bourbon^  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  Charles  Y.  Unfortunate  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French 
1523-24,  under  Bonnivert.  The  chevalier  Bayard  ("sans  pew  et  sans 
reproche  ")  fell  during  the  retreat.  Imperial  forces  invaded  southern 
France.    Francis  I.  crossed  Mt.  Cenis,  and  recaptured  Milan. 
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1525.  BatUe  of  Pavla.    Fianois  defeated  and  captnxed. 

1526.  Peace  of  Madrid.     Fianois  renoonced  all  claim  to  llfilaii, 
Grenoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  overlordshiD  of  Flanders 

and  Artois,  assented  to  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
gave  his  sons  as  hostages « 

1527-1529.  Second  ^vrax  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.,  who 
had  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid  were 
extorted  by  force,  and  hence  void.  Alliance  at  Coffnae  between  Franr- 
ciSf  the  Pope^  Venice  and  Francesco  Sforza  against  the  emperor.  The 
imperial  army^  unpaid  and  mutinous,  took  Kome  by  storm  under  the 
constable  of  Bourlwn,  who  fell  in  the  assault  (by  the  hand  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  f) ;  the  Pope  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  (1527). 
The  French  general,  Lautrec^  invaded  Naples,  but  the  revrnt  of  Genoa 
(/>orta),  whose  independence  Charles  Y.  promised  to  recofi^iize,  and 
tiie  plague,  of  which  Xautrec  himself  died,  compelled  the  French  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  capital  and  to  retire  to  France. 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray  (Paix  des  Dames),  So  called  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Jtfar^or^t  ^  ^uftrto,  Charles's 
aont,  and  Louise  of  Savoy ^  £ichess  of  Angouldme,  mother  of  Francis. 
Francis  paid  two  million  crowns  and  renounced  his  claims  upon  Italy^ 
Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  promised  not  to  press  his  claims  upon 
Burgundy  ybr  the  present,  and  released  the  French  princes. 

1529.  Second  diet  at  Speier,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  victorious 
position  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  party  took 

a  more  decided  position.  The  strict  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
(p.  302)  was  resolved  upon.  The  evangelical  estates  protested  against 
tms  resoluticm,  whence  they  were  call^  Protestants. 

•1526-1532.    War  with  the  Turks.    Louis  11.,  king  of  Hungary, 

having  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  one  party  chose 

Ferdinand,  Charles's  brother,  the  other  John  Zapolya.     The  latter 

was  assisted  by  the  Sultan  Solvman  {Stdeiman),  who  besieged  Yienna 

in  vain  (1529). 

1530.  Charles  crowned  emperor  in  Bologna  by  the  Pope.    This  was 
the  last  coronation  of  a  German  emperor  by  the  Pope. 

1530.  Brilliant  Diet  at  Aussburg,  the  emperor  presidmg  in  per- 
son.   Presentation  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Confes- 

sio  Augustana)  by  Melanchthon  (true  name  Schwarzerd,  1497-1660), 
the  learned  firiend  of  Luther.  The  enactment  of  the  diet  commanded 
the  aboliticm  of  all  innovations. 

1531.  Schmalkaldic  league,  agreed  upon  in  1530,  between  the  ma- 
Feb.  6.    jority  of  Protestant  princes  and  imperial  cities. 

Charles  caused  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  be  elected  king  of  Rome, 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.  The  elector  of  Saxony  protested  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelicals.  In  consequence  of 
the  new  danger  which  threatened  from  the  Turks, 

1532.  Religions  Peace  of  Nuremberg.    The  Augsburg  edict  was 
revoked,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  permitted  the 

Protestants  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  council  to  be  called  within  a 
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Soliman  inyaded  and  rayaged  Hmieary.  Heroic  defence  of  Giini. 
A  neat  imperial  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Hungary,  and  Soliman 
retired. 

1534-1535.  Anabaptists  in  Munster  (Johann  BockeUohnj  from  Ley- 
den\ 

1534.  Philip,  landerave  of  Hessen,  restored  the  Lutheran  dnke^ 
Ulrich  of  nUrtemberg,  who  had  been  driven  out  (1519)  by 
the  Swabian  league  of  cities.  The  emperor  had  invested  Fer- 
dinand with  the  duchy,  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
a  compact,  whereby  he  was  to  renounce  Wiirtemberg,  bat 
should  be  recognized  as  king  of  Rome  by  the  evangelieal 
party. 

1535.  Charles's  expedition  against  Tunis  (Chaireddin  Barbarossa,  the 
pirate).    Tunis  conquered  ;  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves. 

1536-1538.  Third  war,  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L,  aboot 
MHan  ;  Francis  I.  havin^p  renewed  his  claims  upon  that  duchy 
after  the  death  of  Firancesco  Sforza  11.,  without  issue.  Charles  in- 
vaded Provence  anew,  but  fruitlessly.  Francis  made  an  inroad  into 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  accepted  the  alliance  of  SoUman^  who 
pressed  Hungary  hard,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  war  was  ended  by  the 

1538.    Truce  of  Nice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  posses- 
June  18.     sion,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  for  ten  years. 

July.    Meeting  between  Charles  and  Francis  at  Aigues  Mortes. 


1539-1540.    Charles  Y.  crossed  France,  for  the  purpose  of  supprea 
ing  a  disturbance  in  Ghent,  and  was  received  by  Francis  witli 
special  distinction.    Ghent  punished  by  deprivation  of  its  prin^ 
leges. 

1540.  The  Order  of  Jesuits,  founded  by  Jonatius  Lovola  (1534), 
approved  by  Popje  Paul  III.,  successfuUy  opposed  the  spread 
oi  the  Reformation. 

1541.  Reformation  introduced  into  Greneva  by  CalTin  (Jean  Cmh 
mn,  from  Noyon  in  Picardy;  bom  1509;  Catholic  pastor  in  his 

eighteenth  year,  resigned  his  office  ;  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges  ;  came  forward  as  a  reformer  at  Paris  in  1532,  findine  pro- 
tection from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Exiled  from 
France,  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  published  the  Institutio  christianct  reUg- 
imis  1535 ;  153&-1538  in  Geneva ;  1538-1541  in  Strasburg,  after- 
wards head  of  the  state  in  Geneva,  f  1564).  From  Geneva  the 
Reformation  spread  to  France  and  Scotland  (John  Knoz). 

1541.  Charles's  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers. 

1542.  Henri/f  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbtittel,  driven  £rom  ^ 
country  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 

1542--1544.  Fourth  war  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L,  occa- 
sioned by  the  investiture  of  Charles's  son,  Philip,  with  MHan, 
The  fact  that  two  secret  agents,  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  Soliman, 
were  captured  in  Milan,  and  when  they  resisted,  put  to  death,  seryed 
as  a  pretext 
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Fnncb  in  alliaiice  with  So2tMcm  and  the  doke  of  Cle^  The 
^urkuih  and  Frendi  fleets  bombarded  and  plundered  *Nioe.  Charles, 
in  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  cooqueied  the  duke  of 
Cleve,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Soissons,  Soliman  invaded  Hongaiy 
and  Austria. 

1544.  Peace  of  Creepy  ;  Frands'  second  son,  the  dnke  of  Orleans, 
Sept.  18.  was  to  many  a  princess  of  the  imperial  fiunilj  and  receive 
Milan.  He  cued  in  1545,  however  ;  Milan  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  it,  nominally,  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  a  fief.  Francis  gave  up  his  claims  to  NaoleSf  and  the  overlordship 
of  Flaaders  and  Artois;  Charles  renounced  his  claims  to  Burgundy. 

1545-1563.  Counoii  of  Trent,  not  attended  by  the  Protestants. 
Reforms  in  the  church.  Establishment  of  a  number  of  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  church. 

1546,  Feb.  18.    Death  of  Luther  at  Eisleben. 

Charles  Y.,  who,  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  was  unhindered 
by  foreign  complications,  sought  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  estates  of  the  empire  in  Germanv,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
<^nrch,  to  which  he  was  ursed  by  uie  Pope,  who  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  promised  m<niey  and  troops. 

1546-'1547.    Sohmalkaldio  War. 

The  leaders  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  John  Frederic^ 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip^  landgrave  of  Hesse,  placed  under  the 
ban.  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Irresolute  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  in  upper  Grer- 
many.  The  elector  and  the  landgrave  could  not  be  induced  by  gen- 
eral Si^drtUn  of  Augsburg  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and  finally  re- 
tired, each  to  his  own  land.  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate,  which  Maurice  had  occupied.  Charles  V.  first  reduced 
tiie  members  of  the  l^ifue  in  southern  Grcrmany  (Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  duke  of  mirtemberg,  etc.)  to  subjection,  then  went  to 
Saxony,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  defeated  in  the 

1547.  Battle  of  Mtlhlberg,  on  the  Lochan  Heath,  near  Torg<xa  the 
24  April,    elector  of  Saxony,  captured  him,  and  besieged  his  capital, 

WUtenbera.    Treaty  mediated  by  Joachim  II.  of  Branden- 
burg.    The  electonu  di^raity    and  lands  given  to  the   Albertine 
line  (duke  Maurice).     The  Ernestine  line  retained  Weimar t  Jena, 
Eisenach,  Gatha,  etc.    The  elector  was  kept  in  captivity.    Philip  of 
Hesse  surrendered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity,  although  Maurice 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  had  pledged  themselves  for  his 
liberation.    Interim  of  Augsburg  (1548),  not  generally  accepted  by 
the  Protestants.   The  city  of  Magdeburg,  the  centre  of  the  opposition, 
placed  under  the  ban.    Maurice  of  Sazony,  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  armed  himself  in  secret  against  Chai'les  Y.,  and 
1552.  Surprised  the  emperor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Friedetoalde  (1661)  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  forced  him 
to  liberate  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  to  conclude 
the 
1052.  Convention  of  Pasaau.    Free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 
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Aug.  2.   adherents  of  the  conf  essioii  of  Augsbarg  nntU  the  next  diet 
Maurice  defeated  Albert^  margrave  of  Brandenbory-CnlmhaWi 
at  Sievershaitsen  (1553),  but  was  mortally  wounded. 

1555.  Beliffious  Pea.oe  of  Augsburg. 

Sept.  25. 

The  territorial  princes  and  the  free  cities,  who,  at  this  date, 
acknowled^d  the  confession  of  Auj^sburg^,  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  right  to  introduce  the  rerormanon  within  their  territories 
(^jus  reformandiy^  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  estates.  No 
agpreement  reached  as  regarded  the  Ecclesiastioal  Reservation  that 
bishops  and  abbots  who  became  Protestant  should  lose  their  offices 
and  incomes ;  but  this  provision  was  inserted  by  imperial  deeree. 
This  peace  secured  no  privileges  for  the  reformed  religion  (Genevan). 

1552-1556.  War  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  IL,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  Maurice,  had  seized  Metz^  Toul,  and  Verdun,    Charles 
besieged    Metz,  which  was  successfully  defended    by  Francis  of 
Guise. 

The  truce  of  Vaucelles  left  France,  provisionally,  in  possession  of 
the  cities  which  had  been  occupied. 

1556*  Abdioation  of  Charles  V.  in  Bmssehs   (Oct  25, 
1556,  and  Jan.  16, 1666). 

The  crown  of  Spain  with  the  colonies,  NapleSf  Milan^  PWmdle- 
Comtdy  and  the  Netherlands,  went  to  his  son  Philip;  the  imperial  office 
and  the  Hapsburg  lands  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (p.  302,  303). 
Charles  lived  in  uie  monastery  of  St.  Just  as  a  private  individnaly 
but  not  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  in  1558. 

1556-1564.  Ferdinand  L, 

husband  of  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  11.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  king  of  these  countries 
by  their  estates.  Constant  warfare  over  the  latter  country,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  great  part,  to  the  Turks.    His  son, 

1564-1576.  MaximUian  H., 

was  of  a  mild  disposition  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  Protes- 
tants, whom  he  left  undisturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
War  with  Zapolya,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Turks.  Sultan 
Soliman  II,  died  in  camp  before  Sipeth,  which  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  Zriny,  By  the  truce  with  Selim  II,  (1566)  each  party  retained 
its  possessions.  The  imperial  knic^ht,  Grumhachy  who  had  broken  the 
public  peace  by  a  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  had  plundered 
the  city  of  Wiirzburg  (1563),  and  haa  been  protected  by  John  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Saxony,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gotha,  cruelly  executed  (1567).  The  duke  was  kept  in  strict 
confinement  in  Austria  until  his  death. 

Reaction  against  Protestantism.    Anti-Reformation. 

1576-1612.  Budolf  n.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II^ 
a  learned  man,  an  astrologer  and  astronomer  {KqtUrf  f  1690^ 
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was  appointed  imperial  mathematician  by  him),  but  incapable  of  gov* 
eming.  New  quarrels  over  the  ecclesiastical reseryation  (p.  306).  The 
imperial  city  of  Donautodrth,  placed  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor, 
because  a  mob  had  disturbed  a  Catholic  procession,  was,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  retained  by  MaximUian  of  Bavaria^ 
who  had  executed  the  ban  (1607).  These  troubles  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a 

1608.  Protestant  Union  (leader,  Frederic  IV.,  elector  Palatine), 
which  was  opposed  by  the 

1609.  Catholic  League   (leader,  Maximilian,  duke  of    Bavaria). 
Both  princes  were  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 

Rudolf,  from  whom  his  brother,  Matthias,  had  forced  the  cession 
of  Hungary,  Moravia,  and  Austria,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Bohe- 
mians gave  them  the 

1609.  Royal  Charter  (MajestdUsbrief),  which  permitted  a  free  exer- 
cise of   religion  to  the  three  estates  of  lords,  kmghis,  and 
royal  cities, 
1609.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the  succession  of  JiUicly-Cleve 
on  the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cleve.      The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  prince  of  Neuburg  were  the  principal 
claimants. 
Rudolf,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was  forced  by  Matthias  to  ab- 
dicate the  government  of  Bohemia. 

1612-1619.  Matthias, 

being  childless,  and  having  obtained  the  renunciation  of  his 
brothers,  secured  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Camiola,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  strict 
Catholicism,  the  succession  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  estates. 

§   4.   THE  THIRTY  TEARS*  WAR. 

1618-1648. 

The  Thirty  Years*  War  is  generally  divided  into  four  periods, 
which  were  properly  as  many  different  wars.  The  first  two,  the  Bo- 
heniian  and  the  Danish,  had  a  predominant  religions  character  ;  they 
developed  from  the  revolt  in  Bohemia  to  a  general  attack  by  Catholic 
Europe  upon  Protestant  Europe.  The  latter  two,  the  Stoedish  and 
Swedish'French,  were  political  wars  ;  wars  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  wars  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Sioeden  and 
France  upon  German  soil. 

1.  Period  of  vrai  in  Bohemia  and  the  Comity  Palatine. 

(161&-1623.) 

Occasion  :  Closing  of  a  Utraquist  ^  church  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbot  of  Braunau,  and  destruction  of  another  in  a  city  of  the  arck' 
bishop  of  Prague,  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  whick 

1  Utraquist,  that  is,  favoring  coinmunioii  ia  both  kinds. 
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aooordiag  to  the  yiew  of  the  Protestants  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
royal  estates^  in  accordance  with  the  Bohemian  constitution.^  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (Utraquists)  was  increased  by  the 
transference  of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  ten  governors, 
seven  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Meeting  of  the  defensors,  and  revolt 
in  Prague,  headed  by  count  Matthias  of  Thvm.  The  governors,  Mar^ 
tmitz  and  Slawata^  and  the  secretary,  FabriciuSy  thrown  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  palace  of  Prague,  seventy  feet  into  the  dit^h,  but  escaped 
with  their  lives  (May  23, 1618).  Thirty  directors  appointed  by  the 
rebels.  The  Protestant  Union  sent  count  Mansfela  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bohemians.  From  Silesia  and  Lusatia  came  troops  under  mar- 
grave John  George  ofJdgemdorf.  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated 
by  Mansfeld  and  count  Thum.    The  emperor  Matthias  died  1619. 

Count  Thum  marched  upon  Vienna.  The  Austrian  estates,  for  the 
most  part  Protestants,  threatened  to  join  the  Bohemians,  and  made 
rough  demands  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  bv  his  courage  and  the  arrival 
of  a  few  troops,  was  rescued  from  a  dangerous  situation.  Thum, 
who  arrived  before  Vienna  shortly  afterwards,  was  soon  obliged  to 
retire  by  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  war  in  Bohemia.'  Ferdinand 
went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  other  six 
electors. 

1619-1637.    Ferdinand  n. 

Meantime  the  Bohemians  had  deposed  him  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  elected  the  young  Frederic  F.,  elector  palatine,  the  head 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  German  Calvinists,  son-in-law  of  James  I., 
kingof^land.     ("The  Winter  King"). 

Count  Thum,  for  the  second  time  before  Vienna,  allied  with  Beth- 
len  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania  (Nov.  1619).  Cold,  want,  and  an 
inroad  of  an  imperial  partisan  in  Hungary,  caused  a  retreat. 

Ferdinand  leagued  himself  with  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  head 
of  the  Catholic  League,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  helped  him  sub- 
due the  Austrian  estates,  with  Spain  (Spinola  invaded  the  county 
palatine;  treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3, 1620;  neutrality  of  the  Union  se- 
cured^, and  with  the  Lutiieran  elector  of  Saxony,  who  re-subjugated 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  with  the  arm^  of  the 
League  commanded  by  TiUVf  marched  to  Bohemia  and  jomed  the 
imperial  general  Buquoy.    They  were  victorious  in  the 

1620,  Nov.  8.    Battle  on  the  White  Hill 

over  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  under  the  command  of  Chris" 
(tdn  ofAnhalt.  Frederic  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  his  lands  confis- 
cated ;  he  himself  fled  to  Holland.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  John 
George  of  Brandenburg-J'agemdorf,  also  put  under  the  ban.  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Bohemians,  destruction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  ex- 
ecution of  the  leading  rebels,  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia. 
Afterwards,  violent  anti-reformation  in  Austria,  and,  with  less  vio< 
lence,  in  Silesia. 

Pissolution  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war 

1  Of.  Gindely,  Oeach.  d.  dreim^jShr,  Kriegs,  vol.  i.  (1869),  chap.  2. 
s  Gindely,  ii.  (1878),  chap.  2. 
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to  the  palatinate,  which  was  conqaered  in  exeeution  of  the  ban  by 
Mai^iiUan's  general,  'Hlly  (/an  Tzerklas,  baron  of  TOly,  bom  1559^ 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant),  with  the  help  of  Spanish  troops  mider 
Spinda.  Tilly,  defeated  at  Wiesloch  by  Mansfeld  (April,  1622),  de- 
feated the  margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  at  Wimpfen  (May^,  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  brother  of  the  reignine  duxe  and  adrnmistra" 
tor  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  at  Hdckst  (June,  1622),  and  again 
at  5<aef<Mn  in  Westphalia  (1623). 

1623.  MaYimilian  received  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to  Frederic 
V,  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  ;  Saxony  obtained  Lusatia  for  the 
present  in  pledge. 

2.    Danish  Period.    Seat  of  War  in  Lower  Sazony. 

1625-1629. 

Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Holstein,  was  the  head. 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants. 

Albert  of  Wallenstein  (Waldstein,  bom  1583,  in  Bohemia,  of  aa 
ntraquist  family,  but  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  1617  count,  1623 
prince  of  the  empire,  1624  duke  of  Friedland)  became  the  imperial 
commander  of  an  army,  recruited  by  himself,  which  was  to  be  provi* 
sioned  by  a  system  of  robbery. 

Wallenstein  defeated  Mansfeld  at  the  Bridge  of  Dessau  (1626> 
pursued  him  through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  where  Mansfeld  join€»d 
iethlen  Gabor.  Mansfeld  died  in  Dalmatia  (Nov.,  1626).  Chnsdan 
of  Brunswick  had  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Tillv  defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Lather  am  Barenberge,  in  Bran»- 
wick  (Au^.,  1626).  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  conquered  Holstein  (1627). 
Wallenstem  alone  conquered  Schlesmg  and  Jutland^  drove  the  dukea 
of  Mecklenburg  from  the  country,  forced  the  duke  of  Pommerania  to 
submission,  but  besieged  Stralsund  (1628)  in  vain,  the  citJaens  de- 
fending themselves  heroically  for  ten  weeks. 

1629.    Peaoe  of  Llibeck 

May  22.    between  the  emperor  and  Christian  lY.    The  latter  re- 
ceived his  lands  back,  but  promised  not  to  interfere  in  Grerman 
affairs,  and  abandoned  his  allies.    The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  pat  nn- 
der  the  ban.     Wallenstein  invested  with  their  lands. 

1629,  March  29.  Edict  of  Restitution:  1.  Agreeably  to  the  6cc2e9tas- 
tical  reservation  (p.  306),  all  ecclesiastical  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  convention  of  Passau  should  be  restored. 
This  affected  two  archbishoprics:  Magdeburg  and  Bremen;  twelve  bis- 
hoprics: Minden,  Verden,  Halberstadt^  Lmeck,  Ratzeburg,  Meissen, 
Merseburg,  Naumburg  (the  latter  three  were,  however,  left  in  the  poe- 
session  of  the  elector  of  Saxony),  Brandenburg,  Havdberg,  Lebus  and 
Camin,  besides  very  many  (about  120)  monasteries  and  foundations. 
2.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confession  were  to  have  free 
exercise  of  religion  ;  all  other  "  sects  "  were  to  be  broken  up.  Be- 
ginning of  a  merciless  execution  of  the  edict  by  Wallenstein's  troops 
and  those  of  the  League. 
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1890.    fileotoral  Amembly  at  Regensbnrg  (Ratisbon). 

The  party  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  hostile  to  WaUen^ 
stein  and  took  up  a  position  of  determined  opposition  to  the  too  pow- 
ertvl  general.  An  excuse  was  found  in  the  loud  and  well  founded 
complaints  of  all  estates  of  the  empire,  particularly  the  Catholics,  over 
the  terrible  extortion  and  cruelty  practiced  by  Wallenstein's  army. 
The  emperor  consented  to  decree  the  dismissal  of  the  general  and  a 
large  part  of  the  army. 

1627-1631.  War  of  succession  oyer  Mantua  by  the  houses  of  Nevers 
and  OuaskUla.  The  former,  supported  by  France  (Richelieu 
himself  took  ^e  field)  obtained  the  duchy  in  the  peace  of  Cherasco 
(April  6)  although  the  imperial  forces  had  been  yiotorious  and  cap- 
tured Mantua. 

3.  Swedish  Period  (1630-1635). 

1680.  Qustavns  n.,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on 
July,    the  coast  of  Pomerama. 

Object  and  grounds  of  his  interference :  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Protestants  ;  restoration  of  the  aukes  of  Mecklenburg,  his  relatiyes ; 
the  rejection  of  his  mediation  at  the  peace  of  LUbeck ;  anxiety  in 
remra  to  the  maritime  plans  of  the  emperor. 

rolitioal  position  of  Sweden :  Finland,  Ingermannland,  Esthonia, 
layonia,  belonged  to  the  kin^om  of  Gustayus  ;  Curland  was  under 
Swedish  influence.  An  ambitious  monarch  might  easily  dream  of 
the  acquisition  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  which  would  haye  almost 
made  tne  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea. 

Gustayus  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  France  (Rididieu). 

Gustayus  Adolphus  droye  the  imperial  forces  from  Pomerania 
and  marched  up  the  Oder,  where  Tilly  came  against  him  (1631).  The 
lane  went  to  Mecklenburg.  Tilly  retired  to  uie  Elbe,  and  laid  siege 
to  Magdeburg.  Gustayus  Adolpnus  captured  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Kegotiations  with  his  brother-in-law,  Xxeorge  William,  elector  of  Bran- 
demmrg  (1619-1640),  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Schwarzenberg. 
Spandau  was  a^  last  surrendered  to  him.  Negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Wittenberg,  with  Saxony,  which  endeayored  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  a  third,  mediatory,  party  in  the  empire,  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  (diet  of  princes  at  Leipzig,  1631),  and  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  form  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  the  empire. 
Meanwhile 

1631.  Capture  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly.  The  storm  was  conducted 
May  20.  by  Papperiheim,  Terrible  massacre  and  sack  of  the  city  by 
the  unbridled  soldiery  of  Tilly,  who  did  what  he  could  to  check 
the  outrages.  Fire  broke  out  suddeidy  in  many  places  far  remoyed 
from  one  another,  and  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe* 
dral  was  consumed  (Not  by  Tilly's  command).^ 
miy  took  possession  of  Halle,  Eisleben,  Merseburg,  and  other  cities 

^  Probably  the  fire  was  set  by  previous  agreement  of  the  more  determined 
ponkm  of  the  defenders  {Falkenberg),  Of.  Wttttoh,  Mugdeburg,  Gustav  Adolf 
•.  7%,  yol.  IL 1874.  y^    a,,  v 
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and  burned  them.  John  George,  elector  of  SazonVy  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Leipzig  occupied  by  Tilly.  The  imperial  army  and  that  of  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  each  about  40,000  strong,  were  face  to  &ce. 

1631.  Battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld. 

Sept.  17.  The  Saxons  were  at  first  put  to  rout  by  'Hlly,  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  Gustavus  Adolphus  won  a  brilliant  Tiotory. 

The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia.  Gustavus  crossed  Thuringia  and 
Franconia  to  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Erjurt,  Wiirzburg,  Hanau,  Frank" 
fort,  Darmstadt,  crossed  we  Rhine  at  Oppenheim,  and  occupied  Mainz. 
Winter  quarters. 

Meantmie  Prague  was  captured  bv  the  Saxons  under  Amim  (Boyt^ 
zenhurg),  a  former  subordinate  of  Wallenstein.  The  emperor  held 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Saxons.     • 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  collected  an  amoy, 
over  which  he  received  uncontrolled  command.  He  recaptured  Prague, 
and  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia.  Their  eagerness  for  the  war 
and  the  Swedish  alliance  was  alreadv  chilled. 

1632.  Gustavus  advanced  to  the  Danube  by  way  of  Nurembeig  to 
meet  Tilly.    Conflict  at  Rain,  near  the  coi^Buence  of  the  u&smz 

and  the  Danube.    Tilly,  mortally  wounded,  died  at  Ingolstadt.    He 
was  seventy-three  years  old. 

Gustavus  went  to  Augsburg,  vainly  besieged  Maximilian  in  Ineol- 
stadt,  but  forced  Munich  to  surrenaer.    Wallenstein  summoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Maximilian. 
1632.    Fortified  oamp  near  Kurember?. 

July-Sept.  (Burgstall),  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  face  to  face  for 
eleven  weeks.  Wallenstein  declined  battle.  Reinforced  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Swedes  attacked  Wallenstein's  in- 
trenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gustavus  advanced 
to  the  Danube.  Wallenstein  turned  upon  Saxony,  now  defenseless, 
Amim  having  marched  through  Lusatia  to  Silesia  with  the  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  troops.  Terrible  ravages  committed  by  the  bands 
of  Wallenstein.  At  the  call  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Gustavus 
hastened  back  by  way  of  Kitzingen  and  Schweinfurt,  joined  Bern- 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  Amstadt,  marched  upon  Kaumburg,  and 
hearing  that  Wallenstein  had  dispatched  Pappenheim  from  Leipzig 
to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  imperial  forces  (18,000  against  20,000 
Swedes). 

1632.  Battle  of  Liitzen.  Death  of  Gustavus  Adol^ 
phus.^ 

Nov.  16.    Pappenheim,  recalled  in  haste,  took  part  in  the  battle 
with  his  cavalry,  after  three  o'clock  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the  Swedes  was  completed  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar. 

Bemhard,  Gustavus  Horn,  and  Boner  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
forces.    The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  assumed  by  the  Swedish 

1  The  suspicion  that  the  king  was  murdered  by  Francis  Albert,  duke  of  Lao- 
«nburg^  is  totally  unfounded. 
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ehancellory  Azel  Ozenstiema  (bom  1583,  eoiincillor  since  1609). 
League  of  Heiibronn  between  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  one  x>art,  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 

1633.  Expedition  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe^Weimar  to  Franconia.  He 
took  Bamberg  and  Hochstadt,  drove  back  the  Bavarians  under 

Aldringer,  and  joined  fieldmarshal  Horn.    Bernhard  received  from 
the  chancellor  me  investiture,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Bamberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Franconia,  and  occupied 
the  upper  Palatinate. 
Feb,    After  Wallenstein  had  tried  and  punished  with  death  many 

of  his  officers  in  Prague,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  new 
recruits,  he  marched  to  Silesia,  fought  with  the  Saxon,  Brandenburg, 
and  Swedish  troops,  and  negotiated  frequently  with  Amim.    Nego- 
tiations with  Oxenstiema. 
Oct.    Capture  of  a  Swedish  corps  at  Steinau^on^he-Oder,  Wallenstein 

invaded  Brandenburg,  sending  raiders  as  far  as  Berlin,  and 

then  plundered  Lusatia. 
Nov,    Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  captured  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 

Wallenstein  found  himself  unable  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 

elector  of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor  urged,  and  went  into  winter 

quarters  in  Bohemia. 
Growine  estrangement  between  Wallenstein  and  the  imperial  court. 
^e  Spanish  party  and  the  league  wished  him  removed  from  his  com- 
mand. Wallenstein  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons, 
the  Swedes,  the  French.  He  intended  to  create,  with  the  help  of  the 
army  (declaration  of  the  generals  Piccolomini,  GallaSf  and  Aldringer, 
at  PUsen),  an  independent  position  for  himself,  whence  he  could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  north  German  electors,  liberate  the  emperor  from 
the  control  of  the  Spanish  party,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  him  to 
make  peace  and  reorganize  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  (on  the 
basis  of  a  religious  peace?  ).  He  had  resolved  upon  open  revolt  if  the 
hostile  party  continued  in  power.  Whether  he  harbored  a  wish  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  along  with  other  fantastic  plans,  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  The  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  detaching  the  principal 
generals  (Piccolomini,  Gallas,  Aldringer,  Marradas,  CoUoredo)  from 
bis  cause,    llow,  Trzka,  Kinski,  remained  faithful. 

1634.  Imperial  proclamation  :  "  Friedland  was  concerned  in  a  eon- 
Jan.  24.    spiracy  to  rob  the  emperor  of  his  crown."     The  chief 

officers  of  the  army  commanded  to  no  longer  obey  him. 

Feb.  18.  Secondproclamation,  formally  deposing  Wallenstein.  On 
the  24th  Wallenstein  went  to  Eger,  where  he  was  to  be  met  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  Amim.    There  occurred  the 

Feb.  25.  Asaaasination  of  Wallenatein  by  captain  Devereux,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Irish  general,  Butler,  after  his  intimate 
friends  had  been  treacherously  massacred.  The  emperor  had 
not  commanded  the  murder,  nor  had  he  definitely  desired  it ; 
but  he  had  given  rein  to  the  party  which  he  knew  wished  '^  to 
bring  in  Wimenstein,  alive  or  dead,"  and,  after  the  deed  was 
done,  he  rewarded  the  murderers  with  honor  and  riches. 

1634.  Victory  of  the  imperialists  under  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  Gallas  and  the  Bavarians  (John  of  Werth),  over  the  Swedes 
at  21  drdlingen. 
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1635.  Peace  of  Praffue, 

May  30.  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  1.  The 
elector  received  Lusatia  permanently,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdebnrg  for  his  second  son,  August,  for  ufe.  2.  Those  eodesuuiiocU 
estates,  not  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  convention  of  Passau  (p.  306),  should  remain  to  the 
possessor  forever ;  aU  others  should  remain  for  forty  years  (from 
1627),  and  in  case  no  further  understanding  was  reached  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  forever,  in  the  condition  in  "vdiich  they  were 
on  Nov.  12, 1627.  3.  Amnesty,  except  for  participants  in  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bohemia  and  the  ralatintU^e ;  conmion  cause  to  be  made 
against  Sweden.  The  Lutherans  alone  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  wat^ 
smp.  Brandenburg  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Protestant  estates 
accepted  the  peace. 

4.  SwediiOi.Freiioh  period  (1635-1648). 

The  policy  of  Sweden  was  determined  by  OxenstiemOf  that  of 
France  by  Richelieu  (f  1642),  and  afterwards  by  Mazarin,  France 
fought  at  first  in  the  person  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  only,  with 
whom  subsidy-treaties  had  been  concluded,  and  who  was  trying  to 
conquer  himself  a  new  state  in  Alsace,  in  place  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Kordlingen.  Ci^tare 
of  Breisachf  1638.  After  his  death  (1639)  France  took  control  of  his 
army. 

1636.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Bznir  at  Wittstook  over  the 

imperialists  and  the  Saxons.     Death  of  Ferdinand  IL    His 
son, 

1637'1657.    Ferdinand  HI.,  was  desirous  of  peace. 

The  dnoal  hoose  of  Pomerania  became  extinct  (1637). 
After  the  death  of  Ban^  (1641)  Toratenson  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Swedes. 

1640.  Death  of  George  "William.     Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     (The  great  elector,  1640-1688). 

1641.  Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Hamburg.    A  con- 
gress agreed  upon. 

1642.  Second  Battle  of  Leipzig  (Breitenf eld).   Torstenson  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  Piccdomini, 

Torstenson  threatened  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  emperor.  These 
Swedish  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark. 
Hence 

1643-1645.    War  between  Denmark  and  Sinreden. 

1643.  Torstenson  hastened  by  forced  marches  through  Silesia,  Sax- 
Sept,    ony,  Brunswick,  to  the  north,  conquered  Hoktein  and  Schles- 

wig,  and  invaded  Jutland. 
Meanwhile  the  French  in  South  Grermany,  under  Marshall  Ou^brianU 
had  penetrated  to  Rottweil  (Wiirtember^.  Gu^riant  fell  in  battle 
Shortly  afterwards  the  French,  under  RarUzau,  were  surprised  at 
DuttHngen  by  an  Austro-Bavarian  army  under  Mercy  and  Wertk^  and 
totally  defeated. 
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1643.    Opening  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  OsnabrMc  with  the 
Swedes;  1644  in  MUngter  with  the  French. 
Marshal  Tnrenne  and  the  twenty-one-jea^-old  prince  of  Bourbon, 
dnke  of  Enghien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Cond^,  appointed  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops.    They  forced  the 

1644k  Bavarians  under  Mercy  to  retreat.  Cond^  (»ptnred  Mann- 
heim, Speier,  and  I^iilippsbnrg.  Turenne  took  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Mainz,  and  Landau. 

Meanwhile  an  imperial  army,  under  Gallas,  had  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Danes,  who  were  hard  pressed,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (by  the  Swedish  admiral,  Gustavus  Wrangel),    The  im- 

1645.  perial  force  was  repulsed  by  Torstenaan  and  K&nigsmark,  pup- 
Jan.     sued  into  Grermany,  and  almost  annihilated  at  Magdeburg. 

March.  Brilliant  victory  of  Torstenson  over  the  imperialists  at  Jan- 
kau,  not  far  from  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  whereupon,  in  unidh 
with  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Rahoczyy  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  and  advanced  hard  upon  Vienna. 

May.  Twenne  defeated  by  John  of  Werih  at  Mergentheim,  in  Fran- 
conia. 

Aug.     Turenne,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Hessians,  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  Allersheim, 
Peace  between  Stoeden  and  Denmark  at  Bromaebro  (p.  352). 
After  a  futile  siege  of  Briinn,  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  his 

anny,  Torsterwon  returned  to  Bohemia.    He  resigned  his  command 

on  account  of  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrangd,  * 

1646.  Wrangd  left  Bohemia,  united  to  ms  own  force  the  Swedish 
troops  under  Kdnigsmark  in  Westphalia,  and  joined  Turenne  at 
Giessen.  Swedes  and  French  invaded  Bavaria  and  forced  the 
elector  Mn.Timilin.n  to  conclude  the 

1647.  Truce  of  Ulm,  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
after  Turenne  had  been  recalled,  from  envv  at  the  Swedish 

successes,  and  Wrangd  had  gone  to  Bohemia,  MaTimilian  broke  the 
truce  and  joined  the  imperia£sts  again. 

1648.  Second  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  French  and  Swedes  ;  terrible 

ravages.  A  flood  in  the  Inn  prevented  the  further  advance 
of  the  allies,  who  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate.  The  Swedish 
ffeneral  Konigsmark  captured  that  part  of  Prague  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau  (KleinseUe), 

Terrible  condition  of  Germany.  Irreparable  losses  of  men  and 
wealth.  Reduction  of  population  ;  increase  of  poverty  ;  retrograda- 
tion  in  all  ranks. 

1648.  Peaoe  of  Westphalia. 
Oct.  24. 

Negotiations  from  1645-1648.  Imperial  ambassadors,  count 
Tra^itmawMorf  vjoiSl  Dr.  Volmar.  French,  count  d^Avaux  and  count 
Servien.  Swedish,  count  Oxenstiema,  son  of  the  chancellor,  and 
baron  Salvius.  France  and  Sweden,  against  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
secured  the  partioipatioii  of  the  estates  cf  the  empire  in  the  negotia* 
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Conditions  of  tlie  Peaoe.^ 

A,  Indemnifications, 

1.  Sweden  received  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  the  whole  of  JMer 
Pamerania  and  RUgen  with  a  part  of  fatiker  Pcmerania  (Stettm, 
Grarz,  Damm,  GoUnow,  Wollin,  and  Usedom),  the  city  of  WismoTt 
formerly  belonging  to  Mecklenburg,  and  the  biahoprios  Bremen  Tnot 
the  city)  and  Verden  as  secular  duchies,  and  five  million  rix  doUajs. 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  diet  with  three  votes. 

2.  France  received  without  reservation  of  the  feudal  overlordshqi 
of  the  empire,  hence  with  absolute  sovei^ignty :  the  bishopries 
and  cities  of  MetZy  Taul,  and  Verdun^  which  had  been  in  French 
hands  since  1552  ;  Pignerolf  the  city  of  Breisach,  the  landgvavate  of 
upper  and  lower  Alsace,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
house,  and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace  (profeo- 
tura  provinciaUs  decem  eivitatum  imperialium),  with  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  previous  freedom.  The  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace  (particularly  8tiasl}urg)  retained  their  immeaiate  relation  to 
the  empire  and  their  freedom.  France  also  received  the  right  of  gar- 
risoning Philippsburg. 

3.  Hesse-Cassel :  abbey  of  Hers/eld,  Schaumburg,  the  fiefs  of 
the  foundation  of  Minden,  and  600,000  rix  dollars. 

4.  Brandenburg  :  as  indemnification  for  Pomerania  which  be- 
longed to  Brandenburg  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  of  which  it  re- 
ceived the  larger  part  of  fiirther  Pomerania  only,  the  bishoprics  ol 
Haiberstadty  Minden^  and  Camin  as  secular  principalities,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  as  a  duchy,  with  the  reservation  that  it  should 
remam  in  possession  of  the  administrator  August  of  Saxantf,  during 
his  life  (t  1680). 

5.  Mecklenburg :  the  bishoprics  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzdmrg  as 
principalities. 

6.  Brunswick  :  alternate  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Qsna- 
briickf  where  a  Catholic  and  evangelical  bishop  were  to  alternate. 

B,    Secular  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

1.  Grcneral  amnesty  and  return  to  the  condition  of  things  in  1618. 

2.  The  electoral  di^ty  and  the  upper  Palatinate  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Wilhelmian  line  (Bavana)  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach,  while  a  new  electorate  (the  eighth)  was  created  for  the  Ru- 
dolfian  line  (Palatinate). 

3.  The  territorial  superiority  (Landeshoheit)  of  the  whole  body  of 
estates,  as  regarded  their  relation  to  the  emperor,  was  recognized, 
which  involved  •  the  right  of  concluding  alliances  with  one  another 
and  >7ith  foreign  powers,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  empire  or 
emperor.  (Afterwards,  since  1663,  the  standing  diet  at  Regendntrg 
developed  the  German  constitution  more  in  detau.) 

4.  llie  republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland 
were  recognized  as  independent  of  the  empire  (p.  247). 

1  X.  F.  Xnohhom,  Deutsche  Stoats- «.  RtehtsgtschichU^  iv.  §  522  folL 
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C  Ecdetiastical  Affairs  (Gravamina  ecdesiastica). 

1.  The  Convention  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (p.  305) 
were  approved  and  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Calvinists. 

2.  Catholic  and  Protestant  estates  were  to  be  on  an  entire  equality 
in  all  affairs  of  the  empire. 

3.  January  1, 1624,  was  adopted  as  the  norm  (annus  normalis)  by 
which  questions  o£  ownership  of  ecclesiastical  estates  and  exercise  of 
religion  should  be  settled.  As  things  were  upon  that  date,  so  they 
were  to  remain  forever  ;  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  (p.  306) 


acknowledged  to  be  binding  for  the  future.  The  subjugated  Pro- 
testants in  Austria  and  Bohemia  obtained  no  rights  by  the  peace,  but 
those  evangdical  states  which  had  been  gained  by  the  anti-reformation 
during  the  war  (the  Lower  Palatinate,  niirtemberg,  Baden,  etc.)  were 
allowed  to  resume  the  exercise  of  that  religion  wmch  had  been  theirs 
in  1618.  The  JUS  re/ormandi,  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  fiat  the  re- 
ligion of  those  subjects  to  whom  the  year  1628  did  not  secure  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  was  retained  for  tne  future  by  the  territorial  lords. 
The  right  of  emigration  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  subjects  in  such 
cases.  The  imperial  court  (Reichskammeraericht)  was  restored,  and 
its  members  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  I^testants  and 
Catholics. 

Fronce  and  Sweden  guaranteed  the  peace.  (Seep.SYL) 
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{Ik    FRANCE.  (8eep,fS6t.) 

1498-1689.  Houses  of  Orleans  and  AngoiilAme. 

Branch  line  of  the  house  of  Yalois  (since  1328,  p.  257^  whose 
relation  to  the  main  line  is  shown  in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 

Charles  V.  (third  king  of  the  houM  of  Yalois).    1364-1380. 

Louis,  dake  of  Orleans,  1 1407. 
m.  Valentine  Visconti. 

I 


Charles  VL 
1380-1422. 


Charles  VIL 

1422-1461. 


Charles,  doae  of  Orleans, 
t  1467. 


IfOoiflXZ. 

1461-1483. 


John,  count  of 
Angoulfime. 
f  1467. 


IiotdsXH. 

1498-1515. 
m.  (^)  Anna 
of  Brittany, 
died  without 

male  issue. 


Charles  Vm. 
m.  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany. 1483-1498. 
died  without 
male  issue. 


Charles,  coont 

of  Angottldme. 

tT496. 

m.  Louise 

of  Savoj- 


Claudia 


(S)  FraiudsL 
1515-1547. 


m. 


Francis  n. 

1559-1560  m. 
Mary  Stuart 


Elizabeth 
m. 

Philip  n. 

king  of 

Spain. 


— r 

Charles 

1560-1574 


Henry  IL 

1547-1559. 
Catharine  of  Medici. 

I 


1 — 

Henry  m, 

1574-1589. 
duke  of 
Anjou; 
king  of 
Poluid. 


Francis, 
duke  of 
Alen^on 

and 
Anjou, 
tl584. 


Margaret 
m. 
Henry  rv. 
see  p.  338. 


1498-1516.    Louis  Xn. 

obtained  a  divorce  from  Joanna^  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
married  Anna  of  Brittany,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  keep 
this  duchy  for  the  crown  ;  as  grandson  of  Vcdentina  Visconti  he  laid 
claim  to  Milan,  drove  out  Lvdovico  Mora,  who  was  imprisoned  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Milan  (1500). 

1501.  Louis  XII,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Ar- 
agon,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    The  Spaniards  and 

French  soon  falling  out,  the  latter  were  defeated  bji  the  Spanish  general 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  the  Gfarigliano  (1504).    Louis  XII.  gave  up 

his  claims  to  Naples. 

1508.  Louis  a  party  in  the  League  of  K^ambray,  p.  300.  In  1511  the 
Pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Venice,  concluded  the  Holji 

League,  with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.    The  lat- 
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ter^  under  the  young  Gaston  de  FoiXf  duke  of  Nemoors,  nephew  of 
Louis  XIL,  were  at  first  successful  in  the  war,  taking  Brescia  (1512) 
by  storm  (Bayard,  <* without  reproach  or  fear"),  and  defeating 
the  united  Spanish  and  Papal  armies  at  Ravenna,  with  the  aid  of 
5000  German  mercenaries,  in  the  same  jear  ;  they  were,  however, 
compelled  by  the  Swiss  to  evacuate  Milan.  In  1513  the  French 
f ornoed  a  new  alliance  with  Venice,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Novara  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Henry  Yin.  of  England,  who 
had  joined  the  Holy  League  in  1512,  and  the  emperor  MaxiiriiHan 
who  had  joined  in  1513,  invaded  France,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
1513.  GvinegaUj  called  the  **  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  from  the  hasty 
Aug.  17.    flight  of  tiie  French. 

France  concluded  peace  with  the  Pope,  with  Spain  (1513), 
with  the  emperor,  and  with  Henry  VIII.  (1514).  Anna  of  Brittany 
having  died,  Louis  took,  as  his  third  wife,  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry 
VUL  He  died  soon  after  the  marriaee  (Jan.  1,  1515).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  the  CowU  of  Angouleme,  who  had  married 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anna,  hence  heiress  of  Brittany, 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  incorporated  with  France  until  1598. 
As  king  the  count  of  AngoulSme  is  known  as 

1515-1547*    Francis  L    -Courageous,  fond  of  display,  dis- 
solute. 

1515.  He  reconquered  MUan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  XCarignano 
Sept.  13-14.    over  the  Swiss,  who  fought  most  bravely.    Peace  and 

alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Treaty  of  Geneva 
(Nov.  7, 1515) ;  treaty  of  Pribourg  (Nov.  29, 1516).  The  lat- 
ter (la  paix  perpetuelle)  endured  till  the  French  Be  volution. 

1516.  Increase  of  the  royal  power  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
which  rescinded  the  rra^^matic  Sanction  of  1438  and  placed  the 

choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  m  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  Pope  on 
the  other  hand  received  the  annates,  or  the  first  year's  revenue  of 
every  ecclesiastical  domain  where  the  king's  rig^ht  of  presentation  was 
exercised.  Francis  also  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  that  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  an  (ecumenical  council. 
1520.  Meeting  of  Francis  and  Hennr  VIII.  of  England  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calais.  «  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  wars 
of  Francis  with  Charles  V.  (p.  302,  etc.)  occupied  the  rest  of  Francis' 
reien.  Restrictions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Parliaments. 
Cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Rabelais  (1483-1553).  Fexiae- 
eutions  of  the  Protestants.  Francis  died  March  31, 1547.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

1547-1569.    Henry  XL 

Growing  power  of  the  house  of  Quise  (FranciSf  duke  of  Guise^ 
ind  Charles,  **  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  "). 
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Margaret,  m.    John  11., 
Heniy  VI.,  k.    d.  of  Lot' 
of  Ejigland.      raint  and 
Bar. 

Nicolas, 


HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE  AND  GUISS. 

Ben^  le  Bon^  d.  of  Anjoa 
and  titular  kinff  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  m.  Isabella,  d. 
of  ZorroMie. 

I 


Tolande, 
d.  of  Lorraine, 
m.  Ferri  II.,  c  of 
Vaudemont,  Gui$e,  ete. 


Ren^  II., 
d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.   d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 

t  1473.  c  of  Vaudemont,  (rtttie,  etc 

no  male  issae.  1 1506. 

I 


Antoine,  d.  of 
Lorraine  and 
Bar.    tl544. 


( 

Francis  I.,        Francis,  d.  of 
d.  of  Lorrame      (?«iM,  mur- 
and  Bar.  dered  1563. 


Claade  I.,  c  of 
Aumale,  d.  of 
Guise  (1627). 


Charles, 
Card,  of 
Lorraine, 


Claude,  d. 
of  Aum&Ie. 


I 


T 


Charles  11.,  d.  of    Henrr,  d. 
Lorraine  and  Bar.     of  Guite. 
t  1608.  t  1588. 


Charles,  d.  of 
Blayenne. 


Louis,     Mary,  vl 
Card,  of  James  V. 
Guise,     of  Soot- 
land. 

Mary,  qoeea 
of  Scots. 


Louis,  Cardinal 
of  Gmse, 
t  1588. 


Henry's  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Yalentinois,  ruled 
him  almost  absolutely.    Montmorency,  constable.    Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  ;  assistance  to  Crerman  Protestants. 
1547.    Final  union  of  Brittany  wit|i  the  French  crown. 

DESCENT  OF  BRITTANT. 

Francis  II.,  d.  of  Brittany. 
.  t  1488. 

I 
€2harles  Vm.  =  (i)  Anne  (3)  =  lK>uii  XH.,  k.  of  France, 
k.  of  France. 


Claude  =  Francis  I. 
I 


Francis  the 

dauphin. 

t  1536, 

•without  nude 

iisae. 


Henry  H., 
k.  of  Franoa 
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1652.  War  witii  Charles  Y.  (p.  306.)    Seizure  of  the  three  bishop* 
rics,  TouLf  MetZy  Verdun. 

1556-1559.    War  with  PAO^ //.  of  Spain.    The  French  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  with  the  aid  of  the  English  at 

1557.  Su  Quentin  (on  the  Somme),  and  by  count  Egmont  at  Grave- 
lines  (1558). 

1558.  Calais  and  Gumes,  the  last  English  possessions  in  France, 
Jan.    cM>tured  by  Fhxncis,  duke  of  Gvise, 

1559.  reace  of  CaieaU'CambrAis :  the  French  restored  all  their  con- 
AprO.    quests  except  Calais  and  the  three  bishoprics  (MetZy  Tout 

and  Verdun).    Henry  11.,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
tourney,  was  succeeded  by  his  three  weak  sons. 

155^1560.     Francis  IL  (sixteen  years  old)» 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  a  niece  of  the 
Guises.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  (ckambres  ardentes).  Cruel 
executions.  The  king's  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  stn^^led  for 
power  and  influence  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  Anton  (king  of  Na- 
varre) and  Louis  of  Conde^  descended  from  Louis  IX.  The  Ghiiaes, 
at"  first  rivals  of  the  queen  and  then  in  alliance  with  her,  conducted  all 
a&irs  of  state  and  surpassed  in  influence  their  opponents,  the  Catholic 
constable  Montmorency ^  and  his  nephews,  the  three  brothers  ChatiUon : 
Gaspard,  admiral  de  Coligny  (1517-1572),  Francois  d'Andelot,  Cardi- 
nal ChatiUon^  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  De  VHopUalf 
chancellor.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (La  Renaudie)  against  the  Gnises 
defeated  (1560).    Death  of  Francis  II. 

1560-1574.    Charles  IX., 

ten  years  old,  under  the  inflnence  of  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'  MedicL 

1562-1598.    Wars  of  the  Hugruenots.^ 

Cruel  persecutions  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms. 
At  the  same  time  they  became  apolitical  party  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
lic DorQf.  The  wars  of  the  Huguenots  were  therefore  not  simply 
rehgious  wars,  but  also  political  civil  wars,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
king  and  get  control  of  the  government.  The  first  three  ^rars  form 
properly  one  war,  interrupted  by  truces  called  peaces  (Amboise,  1563, 
Zongfumeauy  1568,  St.  Germain,  1570),  which  were  w^hout  result. 
The  conditional  fireedom  of  religious  w<Mship  permitted  the  Hugfue- 
nots  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  surrender  to  them  for  two  years,  of 
the  four  strong  towns  La  Roohelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  La  Charit^, 
1572.    Nie^t  of  St  Bartholomew. 

Aug.  23-24.  Murder  of  admiral  Coliany  and  general  massacre  of  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  Tavannes, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of   Bourbon,   king   of 

1  Buguenots  »  ^aid  to  be  a  nickname  derived  from  King  fTugOj  a  upectre 
whichf  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  nightly  haunted  the  streets  of  Pans;  wnence 
the  Protestants,  from  their  noctomal  gatherings,  were  called  Huguenots.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  a  corruption  of  Eidgenoaen,  confederates. 
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Navarre  (son  of  AwUm,  king  of  Navarre)  with  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  Margaret  of  Yalois.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  pre- 
tended conversion  to  Catholicism.  Over  3,000  Hugaenots  were  ^ain 
-n  the  capital,  in  the  whole  of  France  about  30,000.  This  bloody  deed 
ed  to  the 

L572-1573.  Fourth  Civil  War.  La  Rochelle,  besiepd  by  Henry^ 
duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  DC,  made  a  brave  defense. 
The  election  of  the  dnke  of  Anion  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
brought  about  a  compromise.  Edict  of  Boulogne  (July  8, 
1573)  ended  the  war  &vorably  to  the  Huguenots. 
Charles  IX.  died  May  30, 1574.  His  brother,  ^dio  fled  from  Po- 
land, became  king. 

1574-1589.     Henry  in.,  a  debauched  weakling. 

The  fifth  civil  wur,  during  which  Henry  of  Navarre  r<e-«»> 
sumed  the  Protestant  faith,  was  concluded  (1576)  by  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  previous  peace.  Peaee 
of  Chastenoy  (  Paix  de  Monsieur,  after  the  duke  of  Alen^on)  May  6, 
1576.  Hence  dissatisfaction  amonff  the  Catholics.  Orijg|in  of  the 
Holy  League  (1576)  which  in  aUiance  with  PhU^  IL  of  Spain 
purposed  the  annihilation  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Guises  to  the  throne.  The  long,  out  of  fear  of  the  League  pro- 
claimed himself  its  head  and  f  orbaide  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
reUgion  throughout  France.  The  Protestants  and  moderate  Catho- 
lics had  joined  fOTces  in  1575  by  the  confederation  of  MiOunid  (po- 
litique-Huguenot) . 

Sixth  Civil  War,  wherein  the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  but  ob- 
tained favorable  terms  at  the  peace  of  Bergerac  (or  PoUiertf 
Sept.  17, 1577),  as  the  king  was  unwilling  to  let  the  League  become 
too  powerful.  In  spite  of  me  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  one 
of  its  articles  was  executed.    This  caused  the 

Seventh  Civil  War  (La  guerre  des  amoureux)  (1580),  which  was 
ended  in  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Fl^  (near  St.  Foif), 
Nov.  26,  in  which  the  conditions  granted  the  Huguenots  in  former 
treaties  were  confirmed.  The  death  of  Francis,  dtdce  of  AlenQon 
(since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Anjou),  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  in  1584  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Yalois  certain.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  latter's  unde,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  as  tiie  League  meantime  induced  the  king  to  revoke  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  there  broke  out  the 

1585-1589.  Eighth  Civil  War  called  the  War  of  the  Three 
Henrys  {Henry  III,  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  oi 
Guise).  The  Catholic  party  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
Coutras  (Oct.  20, 1587),  gained  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  Formatioo 
of  the  League  of  Sixteen  at  Pans,  which  purposed  the  depositioo 
of  the  weak  king.  Guise  entered  Paris,  was  received  with  ao- 
clamation  ("  King  of  Paris  ")  ;  the  timid  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  by  a  popular  insurrection  (day  of  the  Barricades,  May  1% 
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1688).    Henry  ^   '.  .''"<     -::'■■•   i.o    .,  ■•.. 

of  the  kingdoi4A  ^^^.^    ••'        (i.t,^  r  .• 

port  among  them  against  the  League,  he  caoseu  Uttx^Aj ,  ^.-:^ 
and  his  brother,  Louis  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered  (Dec.  23, 1588). 
At  this  news,  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  party  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  men,  the  duke  ofMayenne,  Henry  III 
fled  to  Henry  of  Navarre  in  the  Hugfuenot  camp,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered before  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud,  by  the  monk  Jacques  dement 
(July  31,  t  Aug.  2).  Death  of  Catharine de*  Medici  (Jan.  5,  1589). 
Michael  MontiOgiie,  1533-1592. 

158|9~1792.    (1830.)    House  of  Bourbon 

descended  from  St.  Louis  IX.'s  younger  son  Robert,  oonnt  of 
Clerpiont,  husband  of  Beatrice  of  Bourbon. 

1589-1610.    Henry  IV. 

The  Catholic  party  refused  to  recognize  Henry  and  made  the 
old  cardinal  of  Bourbon  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  X,  (f  1590). 
Some  wished  the  duke  of  mayenne  to  be  his  successor,  winLe  •tfaers 
joined  themselves  to  PhtUp  II.  of  Spain,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  by  his  third  marria^^ewith  EUz" 
aheth  of  VaUns,  sister  of  Henry  IH.  Victory  of  Henry  IV.  over  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques  (1589)  and  at  the 

1590.    Battle  of  Ivry. 
March  14. 

Henry  besieged  Paris,  which  was  relieved  by  Mayenne  and 
the  duke  of  Parma.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion  at  8t 
Denis  (1593)  and  was  crowned  at  Chartres  (1594).  Brissac  having 
thereupon  surrendered  Paris  to  him,  the  power  of  the  Leagae  was 
broken.  Not,  however,  until  Henry,  after  public  penance,  by  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  had  been  freed  from  the  papal  ban,  was  he 
generally  recognized  (by  Mayenne  too).  The  civil  wars  of  rdigion 
were  ended  by  the 

1598.  Edict  of  Nantes, 

April  15. 

which  gave  the  Huguenots  equal  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  but  by  no  means  secured  them  entire  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  The  edict  granted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
nobles  having  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  (sei^eurs  hauts  jus- 
ticiers),  and  to  the  citizens  of  a  certain  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  prohibited  it  in  all  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  cities,  at  the 
court  of  the  king,  and  in  Paris,  as  well  as  within  a  cirde  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  capital.  Public  offices  were  opened  to  the  Huguenots 
and  mixed  chambers  were  established  in  four  Parliaments  (Pom, 
Tovlousey  Grenoble,  Bordeaux),  The  Huguenots  obtained  some  forti- 
fied towns,  and  were  recognized,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  armed  po- 
litical party.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
only  after  a  long  delay.  Treaty  of  Vervins  (May  2,  1598)  with 
Spain  ;  restoration  of  aU  conquests  to  France. 
Adoption  of  measures  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  finances 
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and  the  general  prospentr,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  espjecially  by 
Ragny^  afterwajrds  duke  of  Sally  (1560-1641).  Fantastic  plan  of 
the  king's  (?)  to  establish  a  universal  Christian  republic  in  Europe, 
comprising  six  hereditary  monarchies  ^France,  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lombardy),  five  elective  monarchies  (the  Empire, 
Papacy,  Huneary,  Poland,  Bohemia),  and  four  repubhcs  (Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Vemce,  Belgium),  which  probably  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  league  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  Question  of  Cleves-Julich  succession.  Henry  lY.  supported 
the  clidms  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  midst  of  ereat  preparations  for 
war,  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  1610  (May  14),  by  the  fanatic 
(Francob)  RavaiUac.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son, 

1610-1643.  Louis  XIIL, 

nine  years  old.  Regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  de*  Medici 
(1610-1617).  Sully  removed  from  ofBce  ;  the  Italian  Concini 
rMarechal  d'Ancre)  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs.  Louis  XIII., 
declared  of  age  in  1614,  was  in  fact  all  his  life  under  the  guidance 
oi  others.  Summons  of  the  Statea-Oeneral,  1614,  being  the  last 
before  the  Revolntlon  of  1789.  Arrest  and  murder  of  Concini/ 
the  queen  mother  banished  te  Blois  (1617).  The  king  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Luynes,  By  the  mediation  of 
Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  (bom  1585,  in  Poitou,  1607  bishop  of  Luoon, 
1622  cardinal),  duke  of  RicheUea,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Luynes  and  tne  queen  mother  (1619).  New  civil  war.  Contest  of 
the  crown  with  the  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  After,  the  death  of 
Lnynes  (1621)  Mary  de*  Medici  and  her  favorite,  Richelieu^  obtained' 
control  of  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  latter  soon  became  supreme, 
and  the  queen-dowager  quarreled  with  him. 

'1624-1642.     Administration  of    Bichelieu,  whose  influence 
over  the  king  was  henceforward  unbroken.     Numerous  con- 
spiracies against  Richelieu  instigated  by  Gaston  of  Orleans^  the  king's 
brother. 

1625.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  dukes  of  Rohan  and  Sou- 

faise. 
1627-1626.  Siege  of  La  Rochelle,  under  the  personal  supervision 

of  Richelieu.  In  spite  of  the  dispateh  of  three  fleets  from 
England  te  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  the  city  surrendered  Oct.  28, 
1628,  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  foiurteen  months.  Defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
hereafter  were  no  longer  an  armed  political  party,  but  only  a  tder- 
ated  sect.  War  in  Italy  with  Spain  ;  subjugation  of  Savoy,  Riche- 
liea  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Ijreaty  of  Cherasco  (April  6,  1631). 
France  renounced  all  conquests  in  Italy,  but  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  Pignerd  was  surrendered  to  France 
(negotiators  of  these  treaties,  Richelieu's  confidant.  Father  Joseph 
and  the  Pope's  agent,  Muzarin), 

A  final  attempt  of  Mary  Medici  to  overthrow  the  cardinal  igfno- 
miniously  failed  (Nov.  11, 1630,  the  «  Day  of  Dupes  ").  Mary  died 
at  Cologne,  1642. 
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Conspiracy  of  Graston  and  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
1632,  Oct.  30.    Defeat  of  the  allies  and  execution  of  Montmorency^ 

Foundation  of  the  French  Academy  (IQSS), 
1631-48.  Participation  of  France  in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.    See 
jp.  314. 

1641.  Conspiracy  of  Henri  d^Effiaty  marquis  of  Ci|iq-Man  (^  Mon- 
sieur le  Grand '').  Secret  treaty  with  Spain.  The  plot  waa 
exposed  by  Richelieu. 

1642.  Dec.  4.  Death  of  Richelieu. 

The  effect  of  Richelieu's  administration  had  been  to  break  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  make  the  crown  independent  of  the  parii»- 
ments.  He  restored  French  influence  in  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germany  (311),  and  established  it  in  SwecLen.  Richelieu  laid  the 
foundation  of  tiie  power  of  Louis  XIY. 
Louis  XIU.  died  May  14, 1643.  (See  p.  S66.) 

§  8.    ITALY.  (Seep.  S6S.) 

The  duchy  of  Milan,  since  1556  (p.  306)  an  appanage  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  held,  nominally,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

Venice. 

The  discoyery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Indies  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  conmiercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  her  power  was  steadily  de- 
clining during  ttiis  period.  The  danger  which  threatened  the  repub- 
•Uc  from  the  League  of  Cambray  (1508\  between  the  Pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  and  Feroinand  the  CathoUc,  passed 
away  as  the  Pope,  Julius  II.  withdrew  from  the  League  in  1510,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Venetians  and  induced  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 

1'oin  the  Holy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
i^rench  from  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  power  confined 
Venice  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1570  the  Turks  at- 
tacked CypruSf  of  which  Venice  had  acquired  possession  in  1489 
(p.  262).  The  yictory  of  Lepanto,  ranea  by  Don  John  of  Augbria 
(p.  330),  retarded  the  progress  of  me  Turks  but  little.  In  1573 
Venice  was  forced  to  deliyer  Cyprus  to  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  period  retained  of  all  her  possessions  in  Grecian  waters,  CandMo^ 
Paros,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  only. 

Genoa.  * 

Genoa  freed  herself  in  1529  from  French  supremacy,  under  the 
doge,  Andrea  Doria,  who  g^ye  the  republic  a  new  constitution. 
Unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (Jan.  2, 1547).  Gianettino  Doria^ 
the  nephew  of  the  doge,  was  murdered,  and  Andrea  Doria  was  com- 
pelled to  fly.  The  conspirators  had  got  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
city,  when  Fiesco  was  accidentally  drowned.  Return  oi  the  dogc^ 
restoration  of  the  constitution. 
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Savoy. 

Tlie  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  also  posseased  Piedmont,  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  dynasties  of  northern  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
daring  this  period,  Bern  deprived  them  of  the  Waadtland,  and  they 
got  into  straits  during  the  war  between  France  and  the  empire. 
After  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559),  EmmanueL  Philibert  was 
reinstated  m  his  duchy. 

Florence. 

In  the  year  in  which  Charles  YIU.  of  France  invaded  Italy  (14d4), 
Peter  de' Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  was  driven  from  the  city.  The  Dominican  monk  Savonarola 
(bom  1452,  prior  of  San  Marco,  1490^  was  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Florence ;  asceticism  for  a  snort  time  fashionable  in  Flor- 
ence. Savonarola  excommunicated,  and  executed  (May  23,  1498). 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the 
Holy  Leaffue  (pp.  300  and  318).  In  1527  the  Medici  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  and  the  republic  for  a  while  restored.  In  1530,  how- 
ever,  C&rles  V.  appointed  Alexander  de*  Medici  hereditary  ruler  in 
Florence,  and  he  soon  assumed  the  ducal  title.  After  his  murder  by 
his  oonsin,  Lorenzino,  Cosimo  (Cosmus)de' Medici  became  duke  (1537). 
He  incorporated  the  republic  of  Siena  with  his  territory,  and  in  1569 
was  created  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Under  Cosi- 
mo II.,  Galileo  Galilei  (1564^-1642)  taught  in  Florence,  who,  in 
1633y  was  forced  to  abjure  the  Copemican  System  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Borne  Q*  It  does  move  though '' ^). 

The  Papacy. 

The  following  popes  of  this  period  deserve  mention :  the  debauched 
and  criminal  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  of  the  famOy  of  Borgia. 
His  daughter  was  Lucresda  Borpia;  his  second  son  dcesar  Borgia, 
mler  of  the  Romagna;  the  warlike  Julius  II.  (1503-1513);  the  schol- 
arly Leo  X.  (1513-1521)  of  the  family  of  Medici^  a  patron  of  art ; 
the  fanatical  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa,  1555-1559),  upon  whose  advice 
IVral  m.  had  established  the  Inquisition  in  1542 ;  Gregory  XIII. 
(1572-1585),  who  revised  the  calendar  by  striking  out  leap  year  at 
the  close  of  each  century,  excepting  every  fourth  century ;  the  wise 
and  severe  Sixtus  V.  (1585-1590),  who  suppressed  tiie  banditti  in  the 
Papal  States  and  adorned  Rome.  (Reerection  of  obelisks,  completion 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ^. 

Naples. 

Naples  throughout  this  period  was  an  appanage  of  Spain  (since 
1504,  see  p.  318).  Insurrection  of  the  fisherman,  Tommaso  AnieUo, 
ealled  MasanieiUo  (1647),  soon  suppressed  (f  July  16). 

Most  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art.  Painters:  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519) ;  Itaphael  Santi  (erroneously  called  Sanzio,  1483- 

1  This  saying,  it  is  now  claimed,  is  nnauthenticated.  —  [Tbams.] 
<  Banke,  dSt  r9m4tchm  Pi^tU,  6th  ed.,  1878. 
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1620) ;  Antamo  AUegri,  oaUed  Carreggio  (1494-1534) ;  Michael  Angela 
Bwmarotti  (1476-1664),  also  sculptor  and  architect ;  Titian  (1477- 
1676);  Paul  Veronese  (about  16a&-1688).  Poets:  Arioeio  (1474- 
1633);  Torquato  Tomo  (1644r-1605).  Pditician:  M acckiavelU  (14S^ 
1627).  {Seep.  4I6.) 

§  7.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDa 

{Seep.  276.) 
By  the  marriage  of 

1479-1616.  Ferdinand  the  CatfaoUo  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
1474-1604.    of  Castile  (p.  276),  which  was  consummated  before  the 

accessicm  of  either  to  the  throne,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 

future-union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
1492.    Conquest  of  Grenada,  ciu>ital  of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom 
Jan.  2.     in  the  peninsula.    In  tne  same  year,  discovery  of  Amfffira 

(p.  282),  and  consequent  acquisitions  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
ocean  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  Conquest  of  Naples  (1601-1504^  see 
p.  327)  for  the  crown  of  Aragon.  Annexation  of  the  grandmaster- 
ships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  CakOrava  (1487),  Aloant&ra 
(1494),  and  San  Jago  (1499),  to  the  crown.  Suppcnrt  giv^i  to  tiie 
league  of  the  cities  (Herm(indad)  against  the  robbei^^iobles;  (Spamsh) 
Inquisition. 

Upon  Isabella's  death  (1604)  her  daughter,  Joanna,  wife  of  PM^ 
archduke  of  Austria  (p.  301),  was  the  legal  heiress  of  Castile.  Her 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  however,  who  had  long  planned  the 
nnion  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  kingdom  of  Spam,  obtained  iram 
the  Cortes  authority  to  carry  on  the  government  in  place  of  his  absent 
daughter.  In  1606,  Philip  and  Joanna  went  to  Castile  to  expel  Fer- 
dimuid  by  force.  Meeting  of  the  two  princes  and  treaty  of  FtfZIq/b- 
Jilat  whereby  the  regency  was  granted  to  Philip.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  Philip  died  suddenly  (of  poison  ?),  and  Ferdinand  resumed  the 
regency  (f  1616).  Joanna,  who  was  insane,  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  49  years  (f  1666),  first  by  her  father,  afterwards  by  her 
son  Charles.^  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  both  Ungdoms  (at  first  as 
co-regent  of  his  mother,  in  theory)  by  the  son  of  Phuip  and  Joanna. 

Netherlands. 

Preliminary  :  These  provinces,  originally  inhabited  by  Batavians 
and  other  German  tribes,  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  belonged  in  great  part  to 
Germany,  forming  a  dependence  of  the  duchy  of  Lotharingia.  The 
decline  of  the  ducal  power  favored  the  growth  of  powerfiu  counties 
and  duchies,  such  as  Brabant^  Flanders,  Guelders,  MoUand,  Zealand, 
Hainault,  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht.  After  1384,  and  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  provinces  were  brought  under  control  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy. 

^  The  view  advanced  by  Bergenroth  (Karl  V.  vnd  Johrmna^  in  V.  8yb6l*s 
Hisi.  Zeits.^  1868),  that  Joanna  was  only  ileclartd  insane  from  political  reaacHU^ 
has  been  clearly  shown  bv  other  scholars  ((Hohard,  Bossier,  Maorenbraolieiq 
to  rest  on  misunderstandings. 
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Philip  n.  the  Bold, 

fourth  son  of  John  11.,  k.  of  France.  In  1363  made  duke 
of  BuTfi^andy  (the  dachv  reverted  to  the  crown,  1361,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  dncal  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  I.). 
In  1369  nu  Margaret,  dau.  and  heiress  of  Louis  III,,  c.  of 
Planden  and  Artois,  f  1404. 


John  the  Fearless, 
dnke  of  Burgundy,  1404r-1419. 


Philip  the  Qood, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1419-1467. 

Acquired  Namur,  by  purchase,  in  1425 ;  in  1430,  Brabant 
ana  Umborg,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Joanna^  dan. 
of  John  ///.,  d.  of  Brabant,  to  her  great-nephew,  Antome, 
brother  of  John  the  Fearless;  in  1433,  Holland,  Hainanlt 
(JHermegau),  Zealand,  by  cession  from  Jacqueline  c.  of  Hol- 
land (oi  the  Bavarian  Ime) ;  in  1443,  Luzembtirg,  by  ces- 
sion rrom  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  purchase;  he 
also  acquired  Antwerp  and  MecUin. 


Charles  the  Bold, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1467-1477. 
Acquired  Gtolderland  and  Zntphen  in  1472,  by  bequest 


from  duke  Arnold. 


Mary,  f  1482  =^  Maximilian,  arch- 
duke of  Austria. 


Joanna,  dau.  of  Ferdi-  - 
nand  of  Arragon,  and 
IsabeUa  of  Castile. 


Philip  the  Handsome, 

archduke  of  Austria* 
duke  of  Burgundy. 


Charles  I.  (V.) 

k.  of  Spain;  archduke  of  Austria,  d.  of  Burgundy, 
k.  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  lord  of  Spanish  America, 
emperor. 

They  descended  to  the  Hapsburg  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united 
and  having  a  common  states-generS.  In  1548  Charles  Y.  annexed  the 
terenteen  provinces  (^Brabanty  Limburg,  Luxemburg^  Gelderlandy  Flan- 
derSf  ArtoiSf  Hainaultf  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur,  Zutphen,  East  and 
West  Friesland,  Mecfdin^  Utrecht,  Overyssd,  Oriningen)  to  the  Bur* 
gnndiaa  circle  of  the  empire. 

1516-155&    Cheurles  I  (a$  emperor,  Charles  V.  p.  302). 
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After  soppressing  a  reyolt  in  Castile  he  founded  the  absolute  wtoiu 
archyf  the  Uortes  henceforth  having  no  importance.  In  America  con- 
quest of  MexicOf  PerUf  Chili,  New  Granaaa  (p.  283,  etc.).  Upon  his 
abdication  the  Spanish  lands  and  the  colonies,  tiie  Netherlands, 
Franche-Comttf,  Naples,  and  Milan,  descended  to  his  son 

1556-1598.     Philip  11.,  who  raarried  four  times  :  1.  Mary  of 
Portugal,  mother  of  Don  Carlos  ;  2.  Mary  the  Catholic^  of  Eng- 
land (p.  336);  3.  Elizabeth  of  Yalois  Q>.  318);  4.  Atme,  d^hter  of 
Maximilian  tl. 

War  with  France  (p.  381).  Bloody  persecution  of  the  Moon  and 
the  Protestants  in  Spain.  Inquisition,  avtos  da  //  (t.  «.  acts  of  the 
faith).  Conflict  hetween  the  kmg  and  his  heir,  Don  Carlos  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  arrested  and  died  in  prison  (1568).  Don  John  of  AvatnOt  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  I.  (V.)»  gained  over  tiie  Turks  the 

1571,  Oct  7.    Naval  battle  of  Zaepanto  (on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth). 
1568-1648.    War  of  Liberation  in  the  Netherlands. 

Cause:  The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  feU  to  Spain  after 
the  abdication  of  Charles  I.,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  ancient  and 
important  privileges.  The  estates  (Staaten,  etats)  granted  taxes  and 
troops.  The  Spanish  garrison,  the  penal  edicts  against  heretics,  ihe 
dread  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  led,  during  the 
rule  of  the  regent  Maraaret  of  Parma  (1559-1567),  the  natural  sister 
of  king  Philip  II.,  and  her  adviser,  bishop  Granvella,  to  a  league  of 
the  nobles  (the  Compromis  de  Br^da),  headed  by  Philip  Mamix  of  SL 
Aldegonde,  I^esentation  of  a  petition  by  300  nobles  (Oueuz,  Beggartf 
a  party  name,  originating  in  ihe  contemptuous  exclamation  of  the 
count  of  Barlaimont :  Ue  n*est  qu*un  tas  ae  gueux).  Insurrection  id 
the  lower  classes.  Destruction  of  images,  and  sack  of  the  churches. 
These  disturbances  were  opposed  by  Zamoral,  count  of  Egmont  (b. 
1522,  fought  under  Charles  Y.  in  Algiers,  Germany,  France  ;  led  Uie 
cavalry  at  St.  Quentin,  and  Gravelines,  1558  ;  appointed  governor  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  by  Charles  Y.  ;  executed  June  5,  1568),  and 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leaders  of  the  higher  nobil- 
ity in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  soon  no  longer  masters  of  the  move- 


ment.   Separation  into  a  Catiiolic  and  a  Protestant  party.    Althou^^ 

2uiet  was  nnallv  restored  Philip  sent  the 
567.  Duke  of  Alva  with  20,000  Spaniards  by  wa7  of  Genoa,  Savoy, 
and  Franche  Comli  to  the  Netherlands.  William  of  Orange 
and  many  thousand  Netherlanders  left  their  native  land.  Margaret 
resigned  her  regency  and  left  the  country.  Creation  of  the  "  Council 
of  Blood."  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Hoom  and  many  others 
were  executed  (1568).  The  estates  of  those  who  did  not  appear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  were  confiscated,  including  those  of  Wdliam  of 
Orange,  The  latter  and  his  brother,  Louis  qf  Orange,  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  but  were  repulsed  by  Alva. 

The  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Alva  (the  tenth  pfennig  from  the 
price  of  every  article  sola,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  every  income), 

E reduced  a  new  revolt.    Capture  of  BriUe,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Mouse 
y  the  Water  Beggars  (1572).    Rapid  spread  of  the  insurreotioi^ 
particularly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
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1573.  Alva  recalled  at  his  own  request.    His  successor,  Luis  de  Re" 
quesens  y  Zuniga,  gained  a  victory 

1574.  At  Mookerheide,  where  two  brothers  of  the  prince  of  On^ee 
fell,  but  could  not  suppress  the  revolt,  and  died  (1576).    The 

sack  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Mastricht,  Ghent,  etc.,  by  the  royal 
troops  brought  about  the 

1576.    Paoifioation  of  Ghent,  a  treaty  between  all  the  provinces, 
whereby  they  united,  without  regard  to  national  or  religious 
differences,  to  drive  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the  country. 

The  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Austria  (p.  330),  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  provinces.  In  spite  of  the  new  disputes 
idiieh  had  broken  out  among  them  he  was  unable  to  quiet  the  country, 
and  died,  1578.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Famese,  duke  of 
Parma  (1578-1592),  a  shrewd  statesman  and  an  excellent  generaL 
He  reduced  the  southern  Catholic  provinces,  which  form  modem  Bel- 
gium, to  submission  on  condition  oi  the  restoration  of  their  old  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utredit,  Gtolderland,  Grdningen,  Fxieeland;  Overyssel,  con- 
dnded    ' 

1579.    The  Union  of  Utrecht, 

proclaimed  their  complete  independence  of  Spain  (in  1581) 
and  settled  the  hereditary  Statthaltershtp  upon  Willhun  of  Orange- 
(the  Silent,  b.  1533,  inherited  the  principality  of  Orange,  1544,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Netherlands  and  governor  of  Hol- 
knd,  2Sealand  and  Utrecht,  by  Charles  Y.,  resigned  nis  offices  1567, 
converted  to  Protestantism,  elected  commander-inrchief  by  the  rebels, 
1572,  relieved  Leyden,  Oct.,  157^  murdered  by  Balthazar  Gerard, 
10th  July,  1584).  After  his  murder  at  Delfiy  his  son,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the  head  of  the  seven  provinces. 
Successful  campaifi;n  of  Alexander  of  Parma ;  capture  of  Antwerp. 
The  help  furnished  the  Hollanders  by  the  English  (Leicester)  induced 
Philip  to  fit  out  the  Ghreat  Armada,  which  was  destroyed  by  terrible 
storms  and  the  bravery  of  the  English  (1588).  After  a  long  contest 
with  changing  fortunes,  there  was  concluded  under 

1698-1621.    Philip  ra. 

1609.  Hie  twelve  yean'  tmoe,  on  the  basis  of  possession  at  the 
time.  Under  the  weak  king,  who  was  controlled  by  his  fa- 
vorites, the  dukes  of  Lerma  and  Uzeda,  father  and  son,  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  declined,  exhausted  by  constant  war,  the 
demoralisation  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  intro- 
duction of  American  gold,  and  the  expulsion  of  800,000  Moors,  the 
most  learned  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  the  war  was  resumed  until  under 

1621-1665.  PhiHpIV. 

The  Bepublio  of  the  United  Provinoes  obtained  the 
1648*  recognition  of  their  independenoe  from  Spain  and  the 
empire  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
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A.  Dt. 


Under  Philip  IIL  and  IV.  (minigter  (Xtooree),  decKne  of  the 
Spanish  tower.  Insurrec^on  of  Uie  CotoJofitaiw,  lasting  twelye  years. 
KevoH  of  Portund. 

Portugal,  under  the  illagltlinata  house  of  Burgundy  (138&- 
1580),  descendants  of  John  the  Bastard  (f  1433),  son  of  P^er  the 
Crudf  who  was  a  descendant  of  Robert,  duke  oi  Burgondy,  grandson 
of  Hugh  Capet. 

John,  the  Bastard, 
im  of  Pi  ~ 


son  of  Podro  the  CmeL 

I 


I 
Ferdinand. 

I 


I 


AlfoanOi 
Petnaada 


I. 


Isabella  m.   Joan  nx.   Lewis.  Henry.    Edward.    Beatfioe,  m.     Jamek 


Char] 


esV. 


I 


I 


I 


1 


Philip  n.  cs  Maria.  John.  The  Prior 
k.  of  Spain.  I  I       qf  CnUo, 


Don  Carlos.    Sebastian. 


Charles  m. 
d.  of  Savoy. 


Em&m^    IheodoBiiia 
PhUibert, 
d,  o/Savojf. 


r 


Mana  m. 
Alexander  of 
Parma. 


Catharine 


John, 


I 


Tbeodosins. 

I  I 

Baftuceh  John  IV. 

of  Parma. 
Kings  of  Portogsl  In  heavy  type.    Claimants  (except  Philip  II.)  in  italks. 

1495-1621.  Emaniiel  the  Great.    Golden  age. 

Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America  (Brazil),  and 

Northern  Africa.    Under  his  successors,  decline  of  the  Portuguese 

power.    Sebastian  fell  in  the  unfortunate 

1578.  Battle  of  Alkassoria  Morocco.  After  the  death  of  his  succes- 
sor, Henry, 

1581-1640.  Portagal  became  a  Spaniah  provinoe.  Four  (?)  false 
Sebastians.^  An  almost  bloodless  revolution  raised  to  ths 
throne  of  Portugal  the  duke 

1640.  John  of  Braganza,  as  John  IV.  (descended  through  bis  mother 
from  the  legitimate,  through  his  Either  from  the  iUegiimaU 
son  of  John  the  Bastard).  (See  pp.  S90,  J^H^) 

1  After  the  death  of  Henry  (1880)  there  were  five  claimants  for  the  crown  d 
PortugaL 
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1485-1603.  House  of  Tudor  (pp.  273, 275). 
1485-1509.  Henry  VH. 

Henry's  first  act  was  to  imprison  the  Earl  ofWartmckf  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarenee.  The  first  parliament  (1485)  secured  the 
crown  to  Henry  and  his  heirs.  Five  checks  on  the  crown  :  1.  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  and  2,  the  enactment  of  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  prohibited  ;  3.  no  man  could  be  imprisoned 
without  legal  warrant ;  4.  trial  should  be  before  twelve  jurors  in  the 
county  where  the  offense  was  committed^  and  there  should  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  5.  officers  of  the  crown  were  liaUe  to  trial  for  damages  before 
a  jnry  in  case  any  person  were  injured  by  them,  and  no  authority 
from  the  king  could  be  pleaded.  Violation  of  these  checks.  Rees- 
tablishment  of  the  king  s  court  (Star  Chamber  ?  1488),  which  took 
cognizance  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud,  libel,  conspiracy,  etc.,  gave  sen- 
tence without  the  use  of  a  jury,  and  inflicted  fines  and  mutiuUions. 

1487.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  (Simnel)  landed  in  England^ 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  (16  June,  1^7),  and  became  one 
of  the  king's  scullions. 
1488-1499.  Attempts  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  a  Fleming  who  person- 
stedtiie  duke  of  Tork,  to  overthrow  Henry.    Disavowed  by 
Charles  VIU.  in* the  peace  of  Estaples  (Nov.  9, 1492)  which  ended 
itte  war  in  which  Henry  had  engaged  on  account  of  the  annexation 
of  Brittany  by  Charles  VlII.  (1491),  Perkin  found  a  warm  reception 
in  Fianders  firom  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Expelled  horn  Flanders  by  a  provision  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England  (1496  Magnus  uUercursus),  Perkin  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
his  claim  was  recognized.     Perkin  and  James  IV,  of  Scotland  in- 
Tftded  England  in  1496.    In  1497  a  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of  an  imposition  of  a  tax  by  parliament. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  at  Blackheaih  (June  2^,  1497),  and 
the  leaders  executed  (Flammock).    Peace  with  Scotland  (Sept.  1497). 
Warbeck  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
eaeaped,  but  was  recaptured.    Plottmg  another  escape  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  both  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  executed  (1499). 
1496.  Statute  of  Drogheda  (Poyning's  law),    1,  No  Irish  parliament 
should  be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  king  oi  England. 
2.  No  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  an  Irish  parliament 
without  his  oonsentt    3.  All  recent  laws  enacted  in  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  should  hold  in  Ireland 
1602.  Marriap;e  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  with  James 
.  IV,,  kmg  of  Scotland. 

Henry's  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  avarice  ;  by  various 
extortions  (Empson,  Dudley,  **Morton*s  Fork**)  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tone  of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Golninbiis  (1492)  and  that  of  North  Amerioa  by  the  Cabots. 
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1509-1647.  Henry  VIIL, 

of  a  cruel  disposition  and  yariable  tempeTament.  He  was  six 
times  married  :  1.  Caiharine  ofAragon^  widow  of  his  brother  Artkur^ 
mother  of  Mary  the  Catholic  (married  June  3, 1509,  divorced  Mareh 
30, 1533).  2.  Anne  Boleyn,  mother  of  Elizabeth  (married  Jan.  25, 
1533,  beheaded  May  19,  1536).  3.  Jane  Seymour  (married  May  20; 
1536,  died  after  *the  birth  of  her  son  Edward  VI^  Oct.  24, 1537). 
4.  Anne  of  Cleves  (married  Jan.  6, 1540,  divorced  June  24, 1540).  5. 
Catharine  Howard  (married  Aug.  8, 1540,  beheaded  Feb.  12, 1542). 
6.  Catharine  Parr^  widow  of  lord  Laiimer  (married  July  10, 1543, 
outliTed  the  king).  Henry  united  in  his  person  the  daun  of  both 
Lancaster  and  York. 

Execution  of  Empson  and  Dudley. 

1511.  Henry  a  member  of  the  Holy  League  (p.  300),  received  from 
the  rope  the  titjle  of  **  Most  Christian  King." 
Henry  having  laid  claim  to  the  French  crown  sent  troops  to 
Spain,  which  were  unsuccessful  (1512).  In  1513  the  king 
went  to  France  in  person  and  with  Maxirnilian,  the  emperor, 
won  the  bloodless  victory  of 

1513,  Aug.  17.    Guinegate,  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  (p.  319). 

1513,  Sept.  9.     Battle  of  Flodden  Field.     Defeat  and  death  of 

James  rv.  of  Scotland  who  was  allied  with  France. 

1514,  Aug.    Peace  with  France  (Toumay  ceded  to  England,  after- 

wards (1518)  bought  by  France  for  600,000  crowns)  and  with 
Scotland.  * 

1515,  Thomas  Wolsey,  the  king's  favorite,  chancellor  (b.  1471,  i^ 
pointed  almoner  and  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  Vll.,  member 
of  the  council  1510,  bishop  of  Toumay  1513,  bishop  of  Lm- 
coln  and  archbishop  of  York  1514,  cardinal  and  ohanoeUor 
1515,  papal  legate  1517,  surrendered  the  great  seal  1529,  f 
Nov.  28,  1530). 

1520,  June  7.  Meeting  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  near 

Calais  ("Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Oold "). 

1521.  Execution  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  Edward  HL  (p. 
277). 

1521.  Henry  wrote  the  ''  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  "  in  re* 
ply  to  Luther,  and  received  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  from  Pope  Leo  X. 
After  the  battle  of  ravia  the  relations  between  Henry  and  th» 
emperor,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  double  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  secure  the  promised  election  of  Wolsey  as  Pope,  became  so 
strained  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  forced  loan  was  assessed 
on  the  kingdom,  which  brought  in  but  little.     In  1523  an  attempt  to 
f oroe  a  grant  from  parliament  met  with  no  success,  but  a  rebellion 
was  provoked  which  was  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  the  demand* 

1527.  Henry,  desiring  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Arme 

Boleyn,  alleged  the  invalidity  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 

brother's  wife,  and  appealed  to  Rome.     The  delays  of  the  Pope  and 

the  scruples  of  Wolsey  enraged  the  king,  who  deprived  the  latter  of 
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the  great  seal  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomaa^More  (1529).  Sentence 
and  pardon  of  Wolsey,  who,  however,  died  in  disgrace  (1530).  At 
the  sag|;estion  of  Crapmer  the  question  was  referred  to  the  nniver- 
sities  or  England  and  Europe,  and  a  number  deciding  in  the  king's 
favor  Hen^  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  also  broke  with  uie 
Church  of  Eome.  Confiscation  of  the  annates^  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1532). 

The  Pope  excommunicated  Henry  and  annulled  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  which  Cranmer,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  pro- 
nounced. After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  parliament  confirmed  the 
divorce,  recognized  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  throne  (1534),  and  se- 
cured the  succession  to  other  children  of  Anne  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

1534.  Act  of  Supremacy,  appointing  the  king  and  his  succes- 
sors '<  Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  England"  (1531).  Refusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  made  high  treason,  under 
which  vote  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1535). 

Thomaa  Cromwell,  a  former  servant  of  Wolsey,  and  his  sue- 
eessor  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  now  vicegerent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church  io.  Engird,  issued  a  commission  for  the  inspection  of 
monasteries  which  resulted  in  the  suppression,  first  of  the  smaller 
(1536),  and  afterwards  (1539)  of  the  larger  monasteries,  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  property.  Abbots  now  ceased  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

1536.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Princess 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  illegitimate  by  parliament.  The  crown 
was  secured  to  any  subsequent  issue  of  the  king,  or  should  that 
fail,  was  left  to  his  disposal. 

1636.  Publication  of  Tmdale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  Cooerdalej 
under  authoriirjr  m)m  the  king. 

1536.  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  Robert  Aske,  aided  by 
Regmald  PoUy  son  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
of  Cfeorge,  duke  of  Clarence. 

1630.  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  defining  heresy;  denial  of  any 
of  these  positions  constituted  heresy :  1.  Tnuisubstantiation ; 
2.  Commimion  in  one  kind  for  laymen ;  3.  Celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  ;  4.  Inviolability  of  vows  of  chastity  ;  5.  ^Necessity 
of  private  masses  ;  6.  Necessity  of  auricular  confession. 

1540.  Ei^ution  of  Cromwell,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Cromwell 
had  fallen  under  Henry's  displeasure  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
king^s  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  with  whom  the  king  was 
ill  pleased. 

1542.    Ireland  made  a  kingdom. 

1542.    War  with  Scotland.    James  Y.  defeated  at  the 

Kov.  25.    Battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

James  V.  died  shortly  afterward.    Henry  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  son,  Edward,  and  James's  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
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bat  the  Scottish  court  preferred  an  alliance  with  l^mnot, 
whereupon  Henry  ooncluckd  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

1544.  Parliament  recognized  Mary  and  Elixabeth  as  heirs  to  the 
crown,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Edward  without  issue. 

1545.  Invasion  of  France.    Coin  debased ;  property  of  guilds  con- 
fiscated. 

1547.    Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  charge  of  high  treason. 

Henry  YIII.  died  Jan.  28, 1547,  leaving  a  will,  wherein  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  hein  of  hia  aiater,  Mary,  duoheaa  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  issue  by  all  of  his  children. 

1647-1553.    Edward  VI., 

ten  years  of  age ;  his  uncle,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  i^ipointed 

lord  protector  and  duke  of  Somerset,  and  assumed  tiie  government. 

Bepeal  of  the  six  articles  (1547).     Iidbroduction  of  rerormed  doc- 
trines. 

1549.  Execution  of  lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  wished  to  marrv  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Establishment  of  unif ormityof  service  by  act  of  parliament ; 
introduction  of  Edward  Vl.'s  first  prayer-book  (second, 
1653). 
Fall  of  the  protector,  Somerset,  who  was  superseded  by  lord 
Wcurwick,  afterwards  duke  of  NorthumbfrUmd  (1550).  Exe- 
cution of  Somerset  (1552^. 

1551.    Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published  by  Cranmer. 

1553.    Edward  assigned  the  orown  to  Lady  Jane  Qrey,  dangliter 

of  his  cousin,  Frances  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  YII.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
daughters  of  Henry  YIII.  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  the 
son  of  tiie  duke  of  Northumberland.  Death  of  Edward  YI , 
July  6, 1553. 

1563-1668.    Mary  the  CathoUo. 

The  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Ghrey  as  queen  by  Northumber- 
land meeting  with  no  response,  Northumberland,  Lady  Jane,  and 
others  were  arrested.  Execution  of  Northumberland  (Aug.  22, 1553). 
Restoration  of  Catholic  bishops.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
author  of  the  Six  Articles,  lord  chancellor. 

1553.  Marriage  treaty  between  Bffary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 

Charles  V.,  after^^ffds  Philip  II.  Philip  was  to  have  the  tUle 
of  king  of  England,  but  no  hand  in  the  government,  and  in  case  of 
Mary's  death  could  not  succeed  her.  This  transaction  (<'  The  Spanidi 
marriage  **)  being  impopular  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  by  5«r 
Thomas  Carew,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (Feb.  12,  1554),  and  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  (Roger  Ascham)  and  had  no  desire  for  the  crown. 
Imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  who  was  soon  released  on  the  intercessioii 
of  the  emperor. 

1554.  July  25.    Marriage  of  Mary  and  Philip. 

1555.  Cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants  (Bonner,  bishop  of  !/»• 
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donj).  OoL  10,  Ridley  and  Latmer;  Muoli  21, 1656,  Cnuimer  bunt 
at  the  stake.  About  300  ore  said  to  have  been  burnt  daring  this  per- 
BMutioo.  Cardwol  Polt,  ftrehbiahop  of  Canterbury  «nd  papal  legate 
(1566). 

1557.  England  drawn  into  the  Spanish  war  with  France.     Defeat  of 

the  French  at  the  battU  of  St.  Quen/tn  (Aug.  10, 1657). 

1558,  Jan.  7.     Lomi  of  Calola,  which  was  oaptuied  1^  the  dake  of 

Death  of  M«y,  Nov.  17, 1558. 
1568-1603.     EUzabeth. 

Sir  W^iam  Cecil  (baron  Burleigh,  1671),  BecreterT  of  atata 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  privj^  seal.  Repeal  of  the  Catholic  legisU- 
tion  of  Mary;  reensctment  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  relating  to  the 
church  :  ocf  of  tupreataey,  oef  of  wa/ormity.  Serision  of  the  prayer- 
book.  • 
1569.  Treaty  of  CatMia-CambTMU  with  France.  Calais  to  b« 
April  2.     ceded  to  Rnriand  in  eight  years. 

On  the  accessbn  of  Fmncit  //.  king  of  France,  Maiy,  hia  wife,  *s- 
■amed  the  title  of  Qn«en  of  EnElond  aod  Scotland.  Conformity 
exacted  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Bertoict  (Jan.  1600),  between  Elii*- 
beth  and  the  Scottish  reformers. 

1S60.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
July  6.     French  interference  in  Sootland  witlidrawn.     Adoption  of  a 

Confession  of  F\iitb  by  the  Scotch  estates. 
1661.  Return  of  Uaiy  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Fnmcia  H, 

where  she  was  at  once  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Calvinists. 

(John  Kqox,  b.  1605,  the   friend  of   Calim  at  Geneva,  d. 

1672.) 
1663.  Adoption  of  the  Thlrty-Nlue  Aitlclea,  in  place  of  the  fort;- 

two  published  by  Crtuimer.  Completion  of  the  establishment 
of  the  AngUoan  Cburoh  (Church  of  England,  EjMCopal  Church) ; 
Protestant  dogmas,  with  retention  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and,  par- 
tially, of  the  cult.     Numerous  dissenters  or  nim-conformists  (Presbyt«- 

"    '  ~   iwnists,  Separadsti,  etc.).    Paiker,  archbishop  ol 

■oyM  with  France.    English  olauna  to  Calais  i^ 

220,000  crowns. 

T<iuarried  her  cousin  i)orW(!jr,who  cansed  her  br 

niirdered  (1666)  and  was  himself  murdered  (Feb. 

eU  (earl  of  Hepburn),  apparently  with  the  knowl- 
Marriage  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  May  15,  1567. 

iurray,  Mbxj'b  natural  brother,  revolted,  defeated 
Mary  at  Carbwy  Hill  near  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  her  at  Loch- 
leven  Castle.  Abdication  of  Mar;  in  favor  of  her  son,  James  VI, 
July  24, 1667.  Uwray,  re^nt.  In  May,  1668,  Mary  escaped  frwn 
captivity  ;  defeated  at  Langstde,  May  13,  she  took  refuge  in  Rn^and, 
where,  after  some  delay,  she  was  placed  in  confinement  (1568). 
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1575.  Elizabeth  declined  the  go¥eniiiient  of  the  Netherland  proy- 
incee  of  Holland  and  ZMand,  offered  her  by  the  confederates. 

1577.  Alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands. 

158^-S^,  Plots  against  the  queen.  (Arden,  Parry)  ;  Spanish  plot  of 
Throgmortan;  execution  of  the  tarl  of  Arwndel  for  correspond- 
ing with  Mary.    Band  of  Association, 

1585.  Troops  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  republic  under  the  earl  of 

Leicester.  Victory  of  Zutphen  (Sept.  22,  1586),  death  of  Sir 
PhlUp  Sidney. 

1586.  Expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies;  sack  of 

Su  Domingo  and  Carthagena  :  rescue  of  the  Virginia  colony 
(p.  290). 

1586.  Conapiraoy  of  Savage,  Ballard,  Babington,  etc.,  discovered 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  'Walsingham ;  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  The  govemment  involved  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  plot.  She  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Oct. 
1586,  and  convicted  on  the  presentation  of  letters  which  she 
alleged  to  be  forged.  She  was  convicted  Oct.  25  and  executed 
Feb.  8, 1587. 

1588.  War  with  Spain.  Construction  of  an  English  fleet  of  war. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  invincible  armada  (132  vessels, 
3,165  cannon),  was  defeated  in  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleet 
(Howardf  Drake,  Hawkins),  July  21-29,  and  destroyed  by  a 
storm  off  the  Hebrides. 

1597*  Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  CNeill,  earl  of  Tyrone  ; 
the  failure  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  led 
to  his  recall,  and  his  successor  lord  Mountjoy  quickly  subju- 
gated the  country  (1601\  Capture  of  Tyrone,  flight  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond,  A  rebellion  of  Essex  in  London  was  followed 
by  his  execution  (1601). 

1600.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Death  of  Elizabeth 
March  24, 1603. 
W^illiam  Shakespeare,  1564r-1616  ;  Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  1554-1586; 

Bdmnnd  Spenser,  1553-1599 ;  WiUiam  Tyndale,  1485  ?-1536  ;  Ben 

Jonson,  1574-1637. 

1608-1649  (1714).  The  House  of  Stuart  Personal 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1603-1625.    James  t, 

aa  king  of  Scotland,  James  VI,,  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  The 
Scotch  had  brought  him  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  learned 
but  pedantic,  weak,  lazy,  and  incapable  of  goveming  a  large  king- 
dom. Divine  right  of  kingship,  divine  right  of  the  bishops  ('*no 
bishop,  no  king  *').  In  this  century  the  after-effects  of  the  Reformation 
made  themselves  felt  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  and  in  both 
places  resulted  in  war.  In  England,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
eironmstances  of  the  Reformation  these  effects  were  peculiarly  condi- 
tioned ;  the  religious  questions  were  confused  and  overshadowed  by 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 

1609.  James  L  was  proclaimed  king  March  24 ;  he  entered  London 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  July  25.  Presentatkn  of  the 
millenary  petition  immediately  after  tfames's  arrival  in  London, 
signed  by  1,000  (800)  ministers,  asking  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

The  Main  and  the  Bye.  The  **  Main  "  was  a  plot  to  dethrone 
James  in  favor  of  Arabella  Stuart  (see  ^eneal.  table,  p.  337),  coo- 
cocted  by  lord  Cobham,  Grey  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  aim 
implicated  and  imprisoned  until  1616  (<*  History  of  the  World '^. 
The  ^  Bye  "  or  the  "  Surprising  treason  "  was  a  plot  to  imprison  the 
king.    Alliance  wiUi  France,  negotiated  by  Romy  (BuUy). 

1604.  Jan.  Hampton  Court  Conference  between  the  bidiops 
and  the  Puritans,  where  James  presided.  The  Puritans  failed 
to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  church.  The 
king  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  cuA  of  uniformity  (p.  338), 
and  one  banishing  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  {Goodwin  and 
Fortescue). 

1604»  March  19-1611,  Feb.  9.    Firat  Parliament  of  Jamea  I. 

The  king's  scheme  of  a  real  union  of  England  and  ScoUand 
unfavorably  received.  Appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

1604.  Convocation  (ecelesiastioal  court  and  legislature  at  first 
established  [Edwetrd  1.1  as  an  instrument  for  ecclesiastical  tax- 
ation ;  afterwards  convened  py  archlwshops  for  the  settlement  of 
church  questions  ;  since  Henry  VlII.  convened  only  by  writ  from  the 
king,  and  sitting  and  enacting  [canons]  only  by  permission  of  the 
king)  adopted  some  new  canons  which  bore  so  hardly  upon  the  Fan- 
tans  that  three  hundred  clergymen  left  their  livings  rather  than  con- 
form. 

Peace  with  Spain.  James  proclaimed  **  King  of  Qreat  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland"  (Oct.  24).  Punidmient  of  many  recusants 
(under  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  refusing  to  go  to 
church,  saying  mass  or  assisting  at  mass  was  severely  punished). 

1605.  Nov.  5.    Gunpowder  Plot, 

originating  in  1604  with  Robert  Cateshy^  after  the  edict  banidi- 
ing  the  priests.  Other  conspirators  :  Winter,  Wright^  Percy.  Prep- 
arations for  blowing  up  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  thirty-six  barms 
of  gimpowder.  Disclosure  of  the  plot  through  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Lorii  Monteagle  from  one  of  the  ccmspirators,  his  brother-in-law, 
Tresham.  Anest  of  Guy  (Guide)  Fawkea,  in  the  vaults  on  Not. 
4,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Trial  and  execution 
of  the  conspirators.     Parliament  met  Nov.  9. 

1606.  Penal  laws  against  papists.  Plague  in  London.  Epiaco- 
paoy  restored  in  Scotland.  James  urged  the  union  anew 
but  in  vain. 

Impositions.  The  grant  of  customs  duties  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reign  (tonnage  and  poundage,  established  hj 
Edward  III.)  proving  insufficient  to  meet  James'  expenditore^ 
he  hat  recourse  to  impositions  without  parliamentary  grant, 
which  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  used  to  a  small  extent.  Tntl 
of  Bates  for  refusing  to  ^ay  an  imposition  on  currants.  Tk 
court  qf  exchequer  dwided  m  favor  qfihe  long. 
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1007.    SetUement  of  Jamestown  (p.  291). 
1608.  £stablishinent  of  new  impositions. 

1610.  The  Great  Contract;  m  return  for  the  surrender  of  some 
feudal  privileges  the  long  was'  to  receive  a  yearly  income  of 
£200,000.  The  agreement  was  frustrated  by  a  dispute  over 
the  impositions.    DlsBolution  of  parliament  (Feb.  9, 1611). 

1611.  Plantation  of  Ulster,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone, 

Creaticm  of  baronetif  an  hereditary  knighthood  ;  sale  of  the 
patents. 

1611.    Completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  king  and  had  occupied  forty-seven  minis- 
ters since  1604. 
Imprisonment  of  Arabella  Stuart, 

1613.  Robert  Carr,  the  king's  favorite  (viscount  Rochester  in  1611), 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  lord  treasurer,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Robert  Cecil).  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (Nov.  1612).    First  English  factory  at  Snrat. 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Eltzaheth  (^  queen  of  B<^emia  ")  to 
^i^  elector  Palatine,  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  malice  of  Somerset.  Miuv 
riage  of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex. 

1614.  Apr.  5-June  7.  Second  Parliament  of  James  I.  Three 
hundred  new  members,  among  whom  were  John  Pym  (Somer- 
setshire), Thomas  Wentworth  (Yorkshire),  John  Eliot  (St.  Grer- 
mains).  The  whole  session  was  spent  in  quarrellmg  with 
the  king  over  the  impositions,  and  parliament  was  dissolved 
without  making  an  enactment,  whence  it  is  called  the  addled 
parliament, 

1615.  iienewal  of  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  James's  son  to 
a  Spanish  princess  (opened  in  1611).  Imposition  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  was  resisted  by  Oliver  St,  John  and  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice.  Sir  Edtoard  Cote,  who  was  afterwards 

'dismissed  from  office.    Death  of  Arabella  Stuart,    Mission  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

1616.  Condemnation  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset  for  the 
poisonin|^  of  Overbury.  Rise  of  George  VUliers  in  the  king's 
favor ;  viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1617.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released  from  the  Tower,  allowed  to 
sail  for  the  Orinoco,  where  he  hoped  to  discover  a  gold  mine. 
Failing  in  this  he  attacked  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Orinoco. 

1618.  Proclamation  allowing  sports  on  Sunday  after  church  in  Scot- 
land (Articles  of  Perth),  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  vis- 
count of  St,  Albans,  lord  chancellor.  In  this  year  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  returning  from  his  expedition,  was  executed  under 
the  old  sentence,  as  reparation  to  Spain. 

1619.  Commercial  treaty  with  the  Dutch  respectine^  the  East  Indies. 

1620.  Settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  I^w  England 
(p.  294). 

1621»  Jan.  30-1622,  Feb.  8.  Third  Parliament  of  James  L  The 
pftrlifttnAnf  granted  a  supply  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  io 
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the  palatinate  Qp.  310),  in  which  James  was  half-hearted,  and  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  grievances.  Impeachment  of  Momfesson  and 
Mitchell,  who  hskd  bought  monopolies  of  inn-licensing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  thread;  they  were  degrade^  fined,  and  ban- 
ished. Impeachment  of  Francis  Baoon,  the  chancellor,  for  bribery. 
Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  received  presents  from  parties  in  stdts, 
but  denied  that  they  had  affected  his  judgment  He  was  fined  £40,- 
000  (which  was  remitted)  and  declared  mcapable  of  holding  office 
in  the  future.  Petition  of  the  commons  against  popery  and  the 
Spanish  marriage.  The  angry  rebuke  of  the  kine^  for  meddling  in 
affairs  of  state  ("  bring  stools  for  these  ambassadors ")  drew  from 
the  parliament 

1621,  Dec.  18.  The  Great  Protestation  :  «  That  the  liberties,  fran- 

chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England, 
and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and 
defense  of  the  realm  . . .  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council 
and  debate  in  parliament."  The  king  tore  the  page  containing  the 
protestation  &om  the  journal  of  the  commons. 

1622,  Feb.  8.    Dissolution  of  parliament. 

Imprisonment  of  Soudampton,  Cohe,  Pym^  Sdden,    Eail  cf 
Buckingham  made  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1623,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
went  to  Spain  and  negotiated  a  marriage  treaty,  the  provis- 
ions of  which  were  so  favorable  to  the  Catholics  as  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England;  finally,  being  unable  to  secure 
any  help  from  Spain  in  regard  to  the  palatinate,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  retimied  in  anger. 

Massacre  of  English  residents  on  the  island  of  Amboyna  by  the 
Duteh. 

1624,  Feb.  12-1625,  Mar.  27.    Fourth  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  broken  off,  but  even  the  anger  of 
Buckingham  could  not  drive  the  parliament  into  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  Supplies  voted  for  defense.  Mansfeld  raised  1,200 
men  in  England  who  reached  Holland  but  nearly  all  perished  there 
from  lack  of  proper  provisions.  Marriage  treaty  with  France  for  tiie 
marriage  of  rrince  Charles  with  Henrietta  Matia,  sister  of  Louis 
XIIL 

1625,  March  27,  death  of  James  I.  at  Theobalds. 

1625-1649.    Charles  I. 

1625,  May  11.  Marriage  of  Charles  I,  and  Henrietta  Maria, 

^   Ships  sent  to  ZlfOuis  XIII.  secretly  engaged  not  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots. 

1625.    First  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(Assembled  June  18  ;  adjourned  to  Oxford  July  11 ;  dissolved 

Auff.  12.) 

Grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  and  of  £140,000 

for  the  war  with  Spun.     Proceedings  against  Montague  Q^aji^pdls 

Cotsaremi*  1624).     Unsuccessful  expedition  of  WimUedon  against 

Cadiz, 
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1626yFeb.6-Jime  15.    Second  Parliament  of  Charles  L 

Cliarles  had  hoped  for  a  more  pliable  parliament,  as  he  had 
appointed  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  parliament  sheriffs, 
and  so  kept  them  out  of  the  second.  But  this  parliament, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  John  Bliot,  was  more  intractable  than 
the  last.  Lord  Bristol;  to  whom  no  writ  had  been  sent  by  order 
of  the  king,  received  one  on  the  interference  of  the  lords,  but 
was  requested  not  to  appear.  He  took  his  seat  and  brought 
charges  aeainst , Buckingham,  on  which  that  lord  was  im- 
peached (May).  Imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Dud" 
ley  Digges,  who  were  set  at  liberty  upon  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  business  without  them. 
War  declared  against  France  (1626-1630). 

1627,  Inglorious  ez^dition  of  Buckingham  to  the  relief  of  RooheUe 
(Isle  ofRhd). 

Exaction  of  a  forced  loan  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war,  and 
for  the  subsidy  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  supply  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark.  Five  persons,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  contribute,  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but, 
having  been  conmiitted  by  the  king's  order,  though  without 
distinct  charge,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 

1628,  March  17-1629,  March  10.    Third  Parliament  of  Charles 
I. 

May.  Passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right :  1.  Prohibition  of  benevo- 
lences, and  all  forms  of  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament. 
2.  Soldiers  should  not  be  billeted  in  private  houses.  3.  No  com- 
mission should  be  given  to  military  officers  to  execute  martial 
law.  in  time  of  peace.  4.  No  one  should  be  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a  specified  charge.  Assent  of  the  king  (June  7).  Grant  of 
five  subsidies.  Suppression  of  the  royalistic  sermons  of  Main- 
waring. 
Charles  having,  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  the  commons  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
against  that  practice. 

June  26.    Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Seizure  of  goods  of  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  tmmage  and 
poundage. 

Aug.  23.    AsMssination  of  Buckingham  by  Felton. 

1629,  Jan.    New  session  of  parliament.     Oliver  Cromwell  spoke, 

for  the  first  time,  in  this  parliament.  The  commons  at  once 
took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage ;  claim  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Rol/e,  one  of  the  merchants,  whose  goods 
had  been  seized,  and  who  was  a  member  of  parliament. 
Adjournment  of  the  house  of  commons. 
liareh  2.  Meeting  of  parliament.  Turbulent  scene  in  the  house  of 
commons  ;  the  speaker  held  in  the  chair  while  the  resolutions 
of  Eliot  were  read  :  Whoever  introduced  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, or  opinions  disagreeing  with  those  of  the  true  church; 
whoever  advised  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
grant  of  parliament ;  whoever  voluntarily  paid  such  duties, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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March  5.  Arrest  of  members ;  imprisomneiit  of  EUot  (f  Nor.  1632). 
Mareh  10.  Dissolution  of  parliament.  For  eleven  years  Charles 
KOTemed  ^irithont  a  parliament,  raising  money  by  illegal 
&Yies  <^  taxes,  sale  of  monopolies,  and  many  other  ways. 
Charles'  advisers  :  William  Laud  (b.  1573,  president  of  St  Jdm's 
coUeee,  1611-1621 ;  dean  of  Gloucester,  1616;  in  Scotiand  as  James  I/s 
chapmin,  1617;  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1621;  chaplain  to  Buckingham, 
16^ ;  bishop  <^  Batn  and  Wells,  dean  of  the  chi^l  royal,  1626 ; 
privy  oouncill<»,  1627;  bishop  of  London,  1628 ;  chanceUcnr  of  Oxford, 
1630 ;  in  Scotland  with  Charles  I.,  1633 ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
1633 ;  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  1634 ;  impeached,  1641 ;  at- 
tainted (by  bill)  and  executed,  1645"),  Thomas  Wentworth  (b.  1593; 
'm  parliament,  1614, 1621-1625  ;  sheriff,  1625  ;  imprisoned  for  refus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  forced  loan  ;  in  parliament,  1628  ;  baron  Went- 
worth,  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  viscount  Wentwortb, 
1628 ;  privy  councillor,  1629 ;  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  1633 ;  went  to 
IrelaniC  1633 ;  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  IreUmd, 
1639  ;  impeached,  1640  ;  attainted  (by  bill)  and  exeooted.  May,  1641), 
Weaton,  lord  treasurer. 
1630,  April.    Peace  with  France. 

1629.  First  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (p.  295). 

1630,  Nov.    Peace  with  Spain. 

1632.     Predominant  influence  of  •Wenttoorth. 

1633^  June.  Charles  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  ceremcmies  disttste- 
ful  to  the  Scots. 
Grovemment  of  Laud  and  Wenttoorth.  Energetic  enforcement  of 
conformity.  The  declaration  of  sports  (p.  341)  reissued.  Imrailment 
of  the  communion  table.  William  Prynne,  author  of  Histrio^Mastix,  sn 
attack  on  players,  which  was  thought  to  reflect  on  the  queen,  pilloried 
and  deprived  of  his  ears.  Wentwofth,  governor  of  Ireland.  '*  Thor- 
ough." 

1634.  First  writ  for  ahlp-money,  a  war  taxlevied  only  on  seaboard 
towns,  issued  at  the  sngffestion  of  Noy,  attorney-general,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  Kingdom. 

1635.  Second  writ  for  ahip-money. 

1637.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  Burton,  pilloried. 

June  23.  An  attempt  to  read  the  Engliah  litnrgy  in  Bdinbnrf^  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Charles,  produced  a  popular 
tumult  at  St.  GUea. 

June.  Trial  of  John  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  allotment  of 
ship-money  (twenty  shillings).  The  court  of  exchequer  de- 
cided agamst  him,  which  created  a  strong  popular  excitement. 
Shortly  after,  Hampden,  Pym,  CromweU,  were  prevented  from 
sailing  for  America  by  a  royal  prohibition  of  emigration. 

1638,  Feb.  28.     Signing  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

(based  on  that  of  1580\  at  Greyfriar's  church  in  Edinborgb, 
for  the  defense  of  the  reiormed  religion  and  resistance  to  inno- 
vations. 
1638,  Nov.  21.  General  assembly  at  Glasgow;  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  new  liturgy,  and  the  canons  ;  d^e  hirk  declared  inaependent 
of  the  state. 
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1639.    The  first  bishcrps'  war. 

The  Soots  seized  Edinburgh  castle,  and  raised  an  army. 
Charles  marched  to  meet  them  near  Berwick^  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  without  a  battle. 

1639,  June  18.     Pacification  of  Duiuie  (or  Berwick).    The  armies 

were  to  be  disbanded,  and  differences  refened  to  a  hew 

feneral  assembly  and  parliament.  The  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
urgh  confirmed  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Glasgow^  and  the  parlia- 
ment proved  intractable.  The  king's  necessities  were  now  so  great 
that  he  took  the  advice  of  WentworUi,  now  made  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  summoned 

1640,  April  13  ~  May  5.     The  fburtfa  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(<<The  Short  Parliament/')  at  Westminster. 
As  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  without  a  redress  of  grievances, 
the  parliament  was  soon  dissolved.  Popular  tumults;  attack  on  Laud's 
palace  ;  assault  upon  the  court  of  high  c(Hnmissioa  (created  1559,  by 
Etisabeth,  to  try  offenses  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
erown). 

16^.     Second  bishops'  war. 

Defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Newhum  on  the  Tyne  (Aug.  28). 
Hie  king  summoned  a  council  of  peers  at  York  (Sept.).  Treaty 
o/Ripon  (Oct.  26).  A  permanent  treaty  was  set  m  prospect; 
meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  to  be  paid  £850  a  day  by 
Charles.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  peers,  Charles  now 
summoned 

1640,  Nov.  3.     The  Fifth  and  last  Parliament. 

The  Long  Parliament  (Nov.  3, 1640-March  16, 1660). 

"PixBt  Session. 

Nov.  3, 164(>-8ept  8^  1641. 

The  fact  that  the  Scotch  army  was  not  to  be  disbanded  until 
paid,  gave  the  commons  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  king, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  use.    Lenthsdl,  speaker. 
Nov.  11.    Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Laud.     Both  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1641,  ^b.  15.    The  triennial  act  passed,  enacting  that  parliament 

should  assemble  every  three  years  even  without  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king. 

March  22.  Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Strafford.  The  result  of 
the  impeachment  being  uncertain,  it  was  dropped  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  introduced,  which  passed  both  houses  (commons, 
Apr.  21,  lords,  Apr.  29). 
Bill  to  prevent  clergymen  from  holding  civil  office  introduced 
but  thrown  out  by  the  lords  (June).  Introduction  of  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  bishops   (''root  and  branch  bill ''). 

May  10.  Charles  with  great  reluctance  signed  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  also  the  bill  to  prevent  the  dissolu- 
tion or  proroguing  of  the  present  parliament  without  its 
own  consent.    C'  Act  for  the  perpetual  Parliament,**^ 
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1641,  May  12.    Execution  of  Btrafldrd. 

July.  .Abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Bgh  Commia- 
aion. 

Aug.  Treaty  of  pacification  with  Scotland.  The  Scotch  and  Eng^ 
lish  armies  were  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  a  poll-tax.  Charies 
went  to  Scotland.  First  interview  of  Edward  Hyde,  lord  Clar- 
endon (1609-1674  ;  **  History  of  the  Behellion  and  Civil  Wan 
in  England)/'  with  the  king. 

Sept  8.  Parliament  adjourned,  hut  each  house  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  sit  during  the  recess  ;  Pym  chairman  of  the  oommoos' 
committee. 
Attempt  of  the  king  to  conciliate  the  ^  moderates  "  in  parlia- 
ment oy  giving  offices  of  state  to  their  leaders  (Lucius  Caiy, 
lord  Falkland). 

Oct.  In  Scotland  the  marquis  of  Montroae  formed  a  plot  for  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  leader  of  the  Preshyteriaos, 
in  which  the  king  was  thought  to  have  a  share.  The  cUscoveiy 
of  the  plot  (**  the  incident  )  threw  Charles  into  the  hands  <» 
Argyle,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  wherehy  Charles 
gave  the  state  offices  to  Argyle  and  his  pajigr,  and  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  amiirs  m  England. 

Oct.  20.  Parliament  assembled.  Early  in  Nov.  came  news  of  the 
Irish  massacre  in  Ulster  ;  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Protestants  slain  was  30,000.  Great  indignation  in  England. 
Yet  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  trust  Charles  with  an 
army. 

1641,  Dec.  1.    The  grand  remonatrance,  which  had  passed  tiie 

house  of  conunons  in  November,  after  a  long  and  exciting  de- 
bate, by  a  majority  of  eleven,  presented  to  ihe  king.  It  was  a 
summary  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  reign.  On  Dec.  14  the 
remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Several  of  the  bishops  having  declared  their  inability  to  attend 
parliament  on  account  of  the  conduct'of  the  mob,  and  prot^ted 
against  the  action  of  parliament  in  their  absence,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  breach  of  privilege  (Dec.  30). 
The  petition  of  the  conmions  for  a  guard  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  rejected  by  the  king. 

1642,  Jan.  3.  Impeachment  of  lord  Kimbolton,  and  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Haaelrig,  Hollea,  Strode,  members  of  the  comr 
mons,  for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  in  the  recent 
war.  As  the  commons  declined  to  order  their  arrest  Charles 
resolved  to  take  matters  into  bis  own  hands. 

Jan.  4.    Attempt  to  aeize  the  five  membera. 

Charles  visited  the  house  of  commons  in  person,  with  five 
hundred  troops,  but  finding  that  the  five  members  were  absent 
he  withdrew  quietly.  The  accused  members,  meanwhile,  were 
in  London.  The  commons  immediately  foUowed  them,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  which  sat  at  the  GtM' 
holly  under  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Jan.  10.  Charles  left  London.  The  five  members  returned  to  par- 
liament on  the  following  day.    Jan.  12,  rising  at  Kingstoa 
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The  freeholdeis  of  Bw:1cmgTMmshvre  sent  a  remonstnaiee  to  the 
kii^.  The  commons  made  sure  of  several  places  and  hastened 
to  my  before  the  king  a  bill  ezoluding  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  Lords,  which  he  signed,  and  a  bill  seourlng  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  he  re- 
liised  to  sign.  Charles  at  York  (March),  where  he  was 
joined  in  Apnl  by  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty-fire  members  of 
the  lower  house.  The  king  also  obtained  the  great  seal.  At- 
tempt on  Hull. 
Henceforward  the  parliament  at  Westminster  passed  ordinances 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  king.  By  an  ordinance  passed 
in  May  they  assumed  control  of  the  militia, 

Jime  2.  Submission  of  nineteen  propositions  by  parliament  to  the 
kinff,  demanding  that  the  king  should  give  his  assen^  to  the 
militia  bill ;  that  all  f citified  places  should  be  entrusted  to 
officers  appointed  by  parliament ;  that  the  liturgy  and  church 
goremment  should  oe  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  parliament ;  that  parliament  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
royal  ministers,  appomt  guardians  for  the  king's  children,  and 
have  the  power  of  excluding  from  the  upper  house  at  will  all 
peers  created  after  that  date.  The  propositions  were  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

July.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  public  safety  by  parliament. 
Essex  appointed  captain-general  6f  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.     Siege  of  Portsmouth. 

Aug;  22.    Charles  radsed  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

1642-1646.    The  civil  war ;  the  Great  Bebellion. 

Oct.  23.  Drawn  battle  of  EdgehiU.  (Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  Elizabeth  of  England.)  The  king  marched 
upon  London,  but  being  confronted  at  Brer^ord  by  Essex  and 

KoT.  12.  the  trained  bands  of  London  under  Skippon^  he  retired 
without  fighting.     '*  Affair  of  Brentford." 

Dec.  The  associated  counties  of  Norfolk^  Suffolky  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  raised  a  force  which  was  en- 
trusted to  Oliver  Cromwell  (bom  April  25, 1599  in  Hunting- 
don),  who  made  them  a  model  band,  "  the  Lx>nside8." 

1643^  Feb.~Apr.  Fruitless  negotiations  at  Oxford,  followed  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  war.  LiTeb.  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
farinffing  assistance  from  Holland. 

Apr.  27.    Capture  of  Reading  by  Essex. 

May.  Royalist  rising  in  Cornwall ;  defeat  of  the  parliament  at  SiraU 
ton  HiU  (May  16).  Defeat  of  Waller  at  Lansdowne  HiU,  and 
at  Roundway  Down  (July). 

Jmie  18.  Hampden  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  Chal' 
grove  Jield,  f  June  24. 

July  1.  Westminater  assembly  (continued  until  1649),  for  the 
settlement  of  religious  and  theological  matters. 

Julj  25.  Capture  6f  Briatol  (the  second  city  in.  Uie  kingdom)  by 
Rupert.     Discouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  parliament. 

Sept.  Essex  relieved  Olauoester,  whidi  was  gallantly  defended  by 
diassejf. 
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1643,  Sept.  20.    First  battle  of  Newbury.    Death  of  lofd  F^Okland. 
Sept.  25.  Signatme  of  the  £k>leiim  League  and  Covenant  6y 

twenty-five  peers  and  288  members  of  the  commons.  Parliiir 
ment  thus  agreed  to  make  the  religions  of  England^  Irehmd, 
and  Scotland  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  reform  re- 
ligion <<  according  to  tne  word  of  €rod,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches."  All  civil  and  military  officers  and  all 
beneficed  clergymen  were  compelled  to  sign  the  covenant 
(nearly  2000  clergymen  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings). 
Thus  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was  secured. 

Sept.  Charles  concluded  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  took 
the  fatal  step  of  enlisting  a  force  from  their  numbers  for  the 
war  in  England.  * 

Dec.  8.    Death  of  Pym. 

1644.  Jan.  A  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed.  Parliament  con- 
vened at  Oxford  by  the  king. 

Jan.  25.    Battle  of  NarUwich.    Defeat  of  the  Irish  by  Sir  Thomax 

Fairfax, 
Feb.  15.   Joint  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
March.    Trial  of  Laud, 

York  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.    Siege  of  Oxford  by 
Essex  and  WaUer,    Siege  of  Latham  House  (countess  of  Derby) 
raised  by  Rupert   (May). 
July  2.    Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  was  in  turn  totally  de- 
feated by  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  his  picked  troops  (Ironsides). 

Hitherto  the  king  had  held  the  west  and  north  of  England,  while 
the  parliament  was  supreme  in  the  east.  This  victory  eave  the 
north  to  ^murliament.  Surrender  of  York  July  16,  of  Newcastle 
Oct  20.  This  success  was  partially  offset  in  the  south  by  the  de- 
feat of  Waller  at  the 

June  29.  Battle  of  Copredy  Bridge,  and  by  the 
Sept.        Surrender  of  Essex's  infantry  in  Cornwall  to  Charles.    Es- 
sex escaped  to  London  by  sea. 
1644,  Aug.-16&,  Sept.    Campaign  of  Montrose  in  Scotland. 

Montrose  entered  Scotland  in  disguise,  Aug.  1644.  Victory 
of  Tippamnir  Sept.  1 ;  sack  of  Aberdeen  (Bridge  of  Dee)  Sept.  13 ; 
capture  of  Perth ;  Montrose  retired  to  A  thole  (Oct.  4)  ;  P^prie  castle 
(Oct.  14)  ;  Montrose  retired  to  Badenach  (Nov.  6)  ;  harrving  of 
Argyleshire  (Dec-Jan.  18)  ;  march  from  Loch  Ness  to  Inveriochy  at 
Ben  Nevis  (Jan.  31-Feb.  1).  Battle  of  Inveriochy,  Feb.  2.  Surren- 
der of  Elgin,  Feb.  19.  Montrose  at  Aberdeen  (March  9)  ;  Stone' 
haven  (March  21).  Victory  of  Auldearn  (May  4)  ;  victory  of 
Alford  (July  2)  ;  of  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15)  ;  court  at  BothioeU  (S^t 
3)  ;  Kelso  (Sept.  10)  ;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  6).  De- 
feat of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  (Sept.  13). 

1644,  Oct.  27.  Second  battle  of  Newbury  fought  between  the  king 

and  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester. 
Dec.    Promulgation  of  a  directory  instead  of  a  liturgy.     Chiistniai 
made  a  fast. 

1645.  Jan.  Attainder  and  execution  (Jan.  10)  of  Laud. 
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1645,  Jaii.-Feb.    Trace  known  as  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge;  the  pro- 

posals of  the  parliament  rejected  by  the  king. 
Dissensions  within  the  parliament.  Blse  of  the  sect  of  indepen' 
dents  (advocates  of  religious  liberty)  who  formed  a  growing  opposi- 
ticm  to  the  Presbyterians.  Crom^vell  fast  becoming  the  lesuiing  man 
in  England  since  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  Quarrel  with  Man- 
diegter. 

April  3.  The  Belf-denying  Ordinance  passed  by  both  houses  (the 
conmions  had  passed  a  similar  bill  iJec.  1644)  preventing  mem- 
bers of  either  house  from  holding  military  command.  Estab- 
lishment of  Fresbyterianism,  witn  some  reservations  in  favor 
of  the  independents. 

Fairfax  superseded  Essex  as  captain-general.  Crom^vell, 
lieutenant-general  (suspension  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 
in  his  case). 

Introduction  of  reform  in  the  army  after  the  plans  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  ne'w  model. 

June  14.   Battle  of  Naseby. 

Complete  defeat  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  general  ruin  of 
his  cause.  Capture  of  his  private  letters.  Surrender  of  Zei- 
cester  (June  18),  Bridgewater  (July  23),  Bristol  (Sept.  11), 
Carlisle^  Winchester^  Basing  House  (Oct.),  Latham  Home 
(Dec). 
March  26.  Defeat  and  capture  of  lord  Ashley  at  Stow-on'the-Wold ; 
last  battle  of  the  civil  war. 

1646,  May  5.    Charles  siirrendered  himself  to  the  Boots. 

July  24  Parliamentary  propositions  submitted  to  Charles  at  Newcastle. 
Parliament  to  have  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  ; 
Charles  to  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  Charles  rejected  the  propositions,  preferring 
to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  breach  between  parlia- 
menty  representing  Presbyterianism,  and  the  army,  comprising 
the  independents.  The  independent  opposition,  the  **  tolera- 
tion "  party  in  parliament,  grew  constantly  in  strength. 

1647y  Jan.  30.  The  l^ots  surrendered  Charles  to  the  parliament  on 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  army  (£400,000).  Charles 
was  brought  to  H<dmby  House  in  Northamptonshire. 
Contention  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The  conmions 
voted  the  disbandment  of  all  soldiers  not  needed  for  garrison 
purposes  or  in  Ireland.  Fairfax  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.  The  self-denying  ordinance  re-enacted.  The  new 
model,  however,  refused  to  disband  until  its  claims  for  arrears 
were  satisfied. 

May  12.  Charles  accepted  a  modified  form  of  the  parliamentary 
proDOsitions.    It  was  too  late. 

Jnne  4.  Cnarles  seized  at  Holmby  House  by  comet  Joyce  and  carried 
to  the  army.  On  the  same  day  Cromwell,  having  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  him  in  parliament,  fled 
to  the  army  at  Triptow  Heath.  Here  the  army  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  dbband  until  liberty  of  conscience  was  secure,  and 
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had  adopted  a  new  orgatiizaiion ;  appomtment  to  a  oonncil  ol 
adjudiccttors. 

1647,  June  10.    The  army  at  St,  Albans.    ** Humble  representation* 

addressed  to  parliament. 

June  16.  The  army  demanded  the  eTclusion  from  parliament  of 
deven  members  who  were  peouliarly  obnoxious  to  it  {Holies). 

July  26.    The  house  of  commons  mobbed  by  London  apprentices  on 
account  of  a  change  in  the  commanders  of  the  Ixmdon  militia 
which  the  army  haid  requested. 
The  two  speakers,  fourteen  lords,  and  <Hie  hundred  conmioiis 
fled  to  the  army. 

July  24.  Proposab  presented  to  the  king  by  the  army.  Belief  and 
worship  should  be  free  to  all ;  paniament  to  control  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  to  appoint  officers  of 
state  ;  triennial  parliament ;  reformation  of  the  house  of 
commons,  etc.,  rejected  by  the  king,  who  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don by  that  part  of  the  parliament  still  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

Aug.  6.  The  army  entered  Ltmdon  and  restored  the  members  ^diich 
had  taken  refuge  with  it  Charles  removed  to  TTft^pt^ 
Court. 

Sept.  7.  Parliament  again  offered  Charles  a  modified  form  of  the 
nineteen  propositions ;  on  its  rejection  a  new  draft  was  pie- 
pared,  but  before  its  presentation 

Kov.  11.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wieht,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  governor  of  Carisbrooke  Casue. 

X>eo.  24.  *<  The  four  bUla  **  presented  to  the  king  by  parliament :  1. 
Parliament  to  command  the  army  for  twenty  years ;  2.  AH 
declaraticms  and  proclamations  against  the  parliament  to  be 
recalled  ;  3.  All  peers  created  since  the  great  seal  was  sent  to 
Charles  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house ;  4.  The  two 
houses  should  adjourn  at  pleasure.  Charles,  who  was  only 
playing  with  the  parliament  in  the  hope  of  securing  aid  from 
Scotland,  rejectea  the  four  bills  (Dec.  28),  after  he  hsd 
already  signed 

Deo.  26.  A  secret  treaty  with  the  Soots  (^  The  Engagement*^. 
Charles  agreed  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and  restore  Presb^ie- 
rianism  ;  Uie  Scots,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  rising  tide 
of  toleration  in  England,  agreed  to  restore  him  by  foroe  (^ 
arms. 

1648.  Jan.  15.  Parliament  renounoed  allegianoe  to  the  king) 
and  voted  to  have  no  more  oommunioation  with  him. 

1648.    Second  Civil  War. 

At  once  a  war  between  Scotland  and  Englandy  a  war  between 

the  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads^  and  a  war  between  the 

Presbyterians  and  the  Independents. 
Committee  of  safety  renewed,  sittine  at  Derby  House. 
March.    A  meeting  of  army  officers  at  Windsor  resolved  that  ibe 

king  must  be  brought  to  trial. 
April  24.    Call  of  the  house.     306  members.     The  Presbyteriaiit 

having  returned  to  their  seats,  now  regained  control,  and  maid* 
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f  ested  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king.    Vir- 
taal  repeal  of  the  non-communication  resolution. 

1648,  May  2.     Ordinance  for  suppression  of  blasphemies  and  heresies, 

aimed  at  the  independents,  especially  at  Cromtoell,  Ireton,  etc. 
July  20-29.     Parliament  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  king. 
Aug.  14.    Holies  resumed  his  seat. 

Boyalist  outbreaks  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Kent;  riots  in 

London. 
July  25.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  led  a  Scotch  army  into  England. 

Cromwell  haying  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales  met  the  Scots 

in  the 

Aug.  17-20.    Three  days'  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 

and  annihilated  their  army. 
Aug.  28.    Surrender  of  Colchester  to  Fairfax.    End  of  the  second 

civil  war. 
Sept.  18-Nov.  "  Treaty  of  Newport "  negotiated  between  the  king 

and  the  parliament,  without  result. 
Nov.  16.    Grand  remonstrance  of  the  army. 
Dec.  1.    Charles  seized  by  the  army  and  carried  to  Hwst  Castle. 
Dee.  4.    The  army  entered  London  (19  peers,  232  commons). 
Dec.  5.  Parliament  voted  that  the  king^i  propositions  formed  a  basis 

on  which  an  agreement  might  be  reached.    This  vote  was  the 

last  straw  ;  the  army  took  matters  into  its  own  hands. 
Dec.  6-7.   Pride's  Purge.     Colonel  Pride,  by  order  of  the  council 

of  ofBcers,  forcibly  excluded  the  Presbyterian  members  (96) 

from  the  parliament. 
The  "  Rump  "  Parliament  (some  60  members). 
Dec.  13.    Repeal  of  the  vote  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.    Vote  that 

Charles  should  be  brought  to  trial.    The  king  conveyed  to 

Windsor  (Dec.  22).  . 

1649,  Jan.  1.    Appointment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  (135  men^bers) 

to  try  the  king ;  as  this  was  rejected  by  the  lords  (Jan.  2)  the 

commons  resolved 
Jan.  4.   That  legislative  power  resided  solely  with  the  oom- 

mons. 
Jan.  6.    Passage  of  the  ordinance  without  the  concurrence  of  the 

lords. 
fan.  20.    Agreement  of  the  people,  a  form  of  government  drawn  up 

by  the  army. 
Jan.  20-27.    Trial  of  Charles  I.  before  the  high  court  (67  members 

present,  Bradshaw  presiding)  ;  the  king  merely  denied  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  court.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Jan.  30. '  Execution  of  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall  in  London. 

(Seep.S75,) 

i  9.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST.  (Seep.  £76.) 

The  Union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden,  since  the  election  of 

1448.   Christian  I.  of  Oldenburg,  as  king  of  the  Union,  was  com* 
pletely  dissolved  in  consequence  of  we  cruelties  of  Ckrittian  IL 
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1520.  BCacMiaore  of  Btookholm.  Rerolt  of  the  DalecarUans  un- 
der the  conduct  of  QustaTUS  Vasa  (b.  1496,  hostage  in  Den- 
mark, 1518,  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  1519,  concealed  himself  under  dis- 
guises and  worked  in  the  mines).  He  defeated  the  Danes,  and 
became  first  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  then  king  (1523). 

Sweden.  (Seep.  276,) 

1523-1654.  House  of  Vaseu 

1523-1560.  GnBtavtui  L,  Vasa.  Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  throne  made  hereditary.  Gustavus  I.  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Erik  ZIV.,  who,  being  insane,  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. His  successor  was  the  second  son  of  Gustavus,  John  IIL, 
whose  son  Sigiamnnd  was  Catholic,  and  king  of  Poland  (1587),  and 
hence  displaced  in  Sweden  by  his  uncle  Charles  IX.  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  I.    Charles's  son, 

1611-1632.  G-ustavus  XL  Adolphns,  conducted  successful  wan  with 
Poland  and  Russia.  For  his  participation  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  and  his  death  see  p.  311.  He  was  foUowed  by  his  daughter 
1632-1654.  Ghrlatina,  who  was  well  educated,  but  averse  to  af&uzs 
of  government.  She  abdicated  in  1654  in  t&Yor  of  her  cousm 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Pfalz-Zweibriicken,  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.    Christina  became  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Rome,  1689. 

(See  p.  37S.) 
Denmark  and  Norway.  (iSee  p.  S76») 

These  countries  remained  united.     Under  Ghrlatian  IL  the  Refor- 
mation began  to  spread  into  Denmark.    Christian  was  displaced  by 
his  uncle,  we  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  ascended  the  Dani^ 
throne  as 
1523-1533.     Frederic  I.  und  favored  the  Reformation.    After  his 

death  (1533),  the  so-called  Feuda  of  the  Counts  (JUrgen 
WuUenwever,  burghermaster  of  Liibeck),    Frederic's  son 
1536-1559.    Christian  m.  completed  the  introduction  of  the  Ref w- 

mation.    For  the  participation  of  Christian  IV.  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  see  p.  310.    After  a 
1643-1645.    War  with  Sweden,  Christian  was  obliged  to  surrender 

the  islands  of  Gottland  and  Oesd  at  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro 
(p.  315).  {Seep.SrS.) 

Poland.  {See  p.  277.) 

1386-1572.    Jagellons.    The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent 
(Baltic^  Carpathians,  Black  Sea),  but  already  the  germ  of  de- 
cay was  forming  in  the  privileges  of  the  numerous  nobility, 

1572-1791.    Poland  an  elective   monarchy.    Introduction  of  the 
liberum  veto.    Elected  kings  :  Henry  of  Anjou  (p.  322);  Ste- 
phen Bathory  of  Transylvania,  followed  by  three  kings  of  the  house 

of  Vasa  ;  Sigismund  IIl,y  Vladislas  IV,,  John  Casimir  (to  1668). 

(Seep,S74,) 

Russia.  (Seep.  276.) 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rorik  (1596),  and  a  war  of 
succession  lasting  ten  years  (the  false  Demetrius) 
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1613*    The  house  of  Bomanow  succeeded  to  Uie  throne, 
which  it  occupied  until  1762.  (Seep,  S74.) 

Turks.  (Seep.  278.) 

The  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  reached  its  highest  derelopment 
under  Soliman  n.  (1520-1566),  the  Mae;mfioenty  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Chfules  Y.  (p.  303).  Under  his  successors  hegan 
the  decline,  caused  especially  hy  the  influence  of  the  Janizaries, 

India.  (See  p,  $41.) 

1497.  CovUham  reached  Calicut  by  land  from  Portugal. 

1498.  Portuguese  vessels  under  Vaaoo  da  Gama  reached  Calicut 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  Muhammedan  power  which  the  sultans  of  Delhi  under  various 
dynasties  had  extended  over  almost  all  India,  broke  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the 
Portuguese  gained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  its  pohtical  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows  :  At  Delhi,  Muhammedan  sultans  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty  with  greatly  reduced  dominion;  in  Bengal  (1340-1576), 
Af^^iMi  (Muhammedan)  kings;  in  Ouzerat  (1391-1573)  a  Muham- 
medan dynasty  had  its  capital  at  Ahmedabdd ;  in  the  Deccan  the 
Muhammedan  empire  of  the  Bahmani  (1347-1525)  had  separated 
into  five  kingdoms  :  Bijdpur  (1489-1686),  Golconda  (1512-1687), 
Ahmednagar  (1490-1636),  EUichpur  (1484-1572),  Bidar  (1492- 
1609[57].  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Hindu  kmgdom,  Vijayanagar  (1118-1565). 

Da  Gama  was  followed  in  1500  by  Cabral  (on  the  voyage  acciden- 
tal discovery  (?)  of  Brazil);  in  1502  a  papal  bull  created  the  king  of 
Portugal  *'  Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.''  First  Portuguese  governor  and  viceroy 
of  India,  Almeida  (1505).  In  1509  Alfonso  d*  Albuquerque  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  ;  capture  of  Gk>a  (1510),  and  of  McUacca. 

1526-1761  (1857).    Mughal  (Mogul)  Empire  in  India. 

The  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire  was  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  (1494  king  of  Ferghana  on  the  Jaxartes,  1497  con- 
queror of  Samarkand,  seized  Kdbul,  1504),  who  in  1526  invaded  the 
Funjab  and  defeated  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  the 

1526.    Battle  of  Panipat.^ 

Defeat  of  the  Rajputs  of  Chittor  (1527) .  Under  Bdbar's  son  Hu- 
mdyun  (1530-^56)  the  Mnghals  were  driven  from  India  by  Sher  Shah, 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal;  but  they  returned  in  1556  and  under 
Hum^yiin's  son  Akbar  (Bairdm  the  real  conunander),  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Panipat  (1556). 

1556-1605.    Akbax  the  Great 

whose  reign  is  a  long  series  of  conquests. 

^  The  iint  of  the  three  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  India  on  that 
•■me  plain  ;  viz.  in  1526, 1556, 1761.    (Hunter,  Indian  Empirt,  p.  234.) 
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1565.    Battle  of  Ttelikot. 

Destruction  of  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Vyayanagar  by  »  union  of 
the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan. 
Conquests  of  Akbar  :  1^1-68,  Rajputs  of  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  CkU- 
lor;  1572-73,  Guzerat  (reyolted  1581,  reconquered  1593);  1586-92 
Kashmir;  1592,  Sind  ;  1594,  Kandahdr,  Akbar^  empire  now  comprised 
all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  Mts. ;  in  the  Deccan  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Akbar  organized  the  administration,  reformed  the  militaiy 
and  financial  system,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus.  Akbar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  jSo/tm,  Jahanglr  (1605-27).  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  rebellions,  and  his  wars  in  the  Deccan  were  without  last- 
ing success.  Sliah  Jahan  (1628-1658).  Kandah^,  several  times 
lost  and  recovered  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Persians,  was  finally 
lost  hy  the  Mughal  empire,  1653.  Shah  JahiUi  won  some  successes  in 
the  Deccan  ;  submission  of  Bijcqmr,  Golconda,  Ahmednagar.  The 
empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  magnificence  (peacock 
throne).  Shah  Jah^  deposed  by  nis  son  Attrangz^,  and  imprisoned 
(died  1666). 

From  1500  to  1600  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India ;  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dutch 
and  English  i^peared  as  their  rivals.  The  East  India  Company  ol 
London  was  mcorporated  in  1660,  and  various  others  similar  com- 
panies were  established  at  different  times  ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
mcorporated  with  the  original  company.  ^  The  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  1600 ; 
Uourten's  Association  ["  Assador  Merchants "]  1635-1650  ;  **  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  1655-1657  ;  *'  General  Society  trad- 
ukf  to  the  East  Indies"  [<<En|4ish  Compamr"],  1698-1709,  oniied 
with  the  original  company  as  *<  The  United  Company  of  Merohaats 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ").  The  first  twelve  voyages 
were  separate  ventures  ;  after  1612  voyages  were  made  for  the  com- 
pany. Opposition  of  the  Portuguese.  Battle  of  Swally.  Defeat  of 
the  Portuguese.  Establishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Surat^  1614. 
Mission  of  ^Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  Jdhdngir  (Great  Mogul),  1615.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  1619,  without  lasting  effect.  Massacre  of  English  on 
the  island  of  Ambovna  (1623)  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1624).  Presidency  of  JSantom, 
1635.    Foundation  of  Madras  (Fwt  St  George),  1639. 

Dutch  East  India  Conopany,  1602.  French  East  India  Companies 
1604, 1611, 1615, 1642  (Richelieu's).  (^Seep.  389.) 

China.  iSee  p,  278,) 

1506-1522.    Ching-tih.    Bebellion  of  The  prince  of  Ning  supui  eased 

alter  a  severe  wav*    About  1522  the  Portuguese  establijied 

themselves  at  Jlfaooo.  -^- 

1542.    Tatar- invasion  under    Yen-ta,  in  the  reign  of  Kea-tsin^ 

Coast  of  China  ravaged  by  a  Japanese  fleet. 
1567-1573.    Lung-king.    His  reign  was  troubled  bv  the  Tatars,  to 

relieve  the  country  of  whom  he  resorted  to  brioery. 
1573-1620.    Wan-leih.    The  Tatars  continum^  their  disturbances 

the  emperor  gave  Yen4a  lands  in  the  province  of  Shen^m, 
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1592.     The  Japanese  invaded  Corea^  bat  were  defeated  and  compelled 

to  sae  for  peace. 
1597.     The  Japanese  renewed  the  attack  and  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet 

and  army,  but  suddenly  evacuated  the  peninsula. 

1603.  Ricci,  the  Jesuit,  at  the  Chinese  court ;  he  preached  Christian- 
ity m  China  (f  1610). 

1604.  Dutch  in  China  ;  also  the  Spanish. 

1616.  Invasion  of  CMna  by  Manchoo  Tatars  who  defeated  the 
Chinese,  and  returning  in 

1619,  Conquered  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Leaou-tung, 

1620.  Teen^ng,  the  Manchoo  ruler,  threw  off  the  pretense  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Chinese  and  proclaimed  his  independence.  He 
established  his  capital  at  San-Koo. 

Wen-leih  was  succeeded  by  Tai-chang  (1620),  who  was  followed 

by  Teen-ke  (1620-1627).    Li 

1627,  Tkrang-ohing,  the  last  soverekrn  of  the  Ming  (1368-1643) 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  rebellion  of  Le  Tsze-ching  and 
Shang  Ko-he.  The  emperor,  being  hard  pressed,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  Manchoo  Tatars.  These  allies  defeated  the  rebels, 
but  refused  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Seizing 
Pekin  they  raised  to  the  throne  of  China  a  son  of  Teen-ning, 
the  Manchoo  ruler,  who,  as  the  first  of  the 

1644 — z,  Ta-tsing  or  Great  Pure  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 

1644k    Shnn-che. 

Capture  of  Nan-king.  Period  of  confusion  wherein  the  lin- 
gering resistance  of  the  Chinese  was  g^radually  crushed  out,  and 
the  shaved  head  and  pig-tail,  signs  of  Tatar  sovereignty,  became  more 
and  more  common.  (See  p,  S90,) 

Japan.  (See  p.  278.) 

The  period  of  the  Ashikaga  shoguns  (1344-1573)  contains  few 
events  of  importance,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  dual  dynasties 
in  1391,  by  the  act  of  the  southern  emperor,  who  resigned  his  power 
on  the  condition  that  the  imperial  office  should  henceforward  alternate 
between  the  two  lines.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  much  fighting. 

1558-1588.    Oki-Maohl,  mikado. 

This  reign  saw  the  fall  of  the  Ashikagas,  and  the  rise  of  three 
of  the  most  renowned  men  of  Japan :  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshiy  Tokugatoa 
lyeyasu.  Introduction  of  cannon.  The  development  of  feudalism 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  shoguns,  as  they  had  formerly  destroyed 
that  of  the  mikado.  Ota  NobunagawBA  a  feudal  lord  who  acquired 
fame  in  a  war  with  the  head  of  another  powerful  family,  Yoshimoto 
(1560).  To  him  the  mikado  entrusted  the  task  of  pacifying  the  un- 
happy coimtry,  while  his  aid  was  also  sought  by  Yoshiaki,  the  rightful 
shogun,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Yoshikage.  By  the  battle  of 
Anaga^^a  (1570),  where  Tokugaiva  lyeyasu  fought  under  Nobunaga^ 
Yoskiaki  was  restored  to  power,  but  in  1573  he  was  deposed  by  No» 
bonaga,  whom  he  had  plotted  to  murder. 
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1573-1582.    Government  of  Nobnnaga. 

Nobunaga  appointed  no  successor  bat  retained  the  power  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  over- 
powerful  Buddhist  priests,  and  took  Christianity  (the  Jesuit 
Xavier  at  Kioto)  under  his  protection.  Slaughter  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  and  capture  of  their  fortified  temples. 
Death  of  Nobunaga  in  a  revolt  (1582). 

1582-15d8.    Gk>vemment  of  Hideyoshi. 

The  rebel  was  suppressed  by  the  general  HtdeyoMj  who  after 
considerable  fighting  reduced  the  whole  couniry  to  subjection 
(1592).  War  with  China;  invasion  of  Corea  (p.  356),  Hideyo- 
shi was  unfavorable  to  Christianity.  1588,  publication  of  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  this,  however,  was 
not  obeved.  In  1593  nine  missionaries  were  burned  at  Nagor 
said.  Hideyoshi,  the  Taiko.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  in&nt 
son,  under  the  regency  of  Tokuga^va  lyeyasn,  whose  govern- 
ment was  popular  but  who  was  involved  in  political  troubles 
that  led  to  war. 
1600.  Battle  of  Sekigahara.  lyeyasu  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in 
1603  was  made  Sei-irtairshoguny  being  the  first  of  the 

1603-1868.     Tokugawa  Shoguns,  some  of  whom  subse- 
quently took  the  title  of  Tairkun  (Tycoon)  "  high  prince." 

The  rule  of  lyeyasu  was  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  erowth  of  foreign  intercourse  (Dutch,  English).  lyeyasu  re- 
signed his  office  in  1605  to  his  son  but  retamed  his  power  until  his 
death. 

lyeyadu  died  1616,  leaving  the  "  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,"  a  code  of 
laws.  Redistribution  of  land.  Those  vassals  of  the  crown  who  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  10,000  measures  of  rice  were  called  dairmos  and 
numbered  245,  eighteen  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces  (kohir 
shiu).  Next  to  the  daimios  stood  the  samurai,  to  whom  the  daimios 
leased  their  farms  in  return  for  military.«iervice. 

The  shog^  (who  was  the  first  of  the' daimios)  was  surrounded  by 
the  hatamoto,  '*  house-carls,"  from  whom  he  selected  his  officials. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  Below  the  haUtmoto  were 
the  gokeniuy  also  attached  directly  to  the  shogun  as  private  soldiers, 
comprising  the  Tokugauja  clan.  lyeyasu  removed  the  capital  of  the 
shogun  from  Kamakura  to  7edd.  The  successor  of  lyeyasn.  Hide- 
tada,  sent  a  messenc^r  to  Europe  to  study  Christianity,  but  his  report 
not  being  considered  favorable,  the  shogun  forbade  the  introduction 
of  that  religion. 

1630-1643.    Too-Fuku-no-in,.  daughter  of  the  mikado,  Go^no-o, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  shogun,  Hidetata,  followed  the  former 
on  'the  throne  as  Miosho-Tenno. 
lyemitsu,  who  succeeded  to  the  shogunate  in  1653,  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler,  but  ordered  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  against  the 
Christians,  and  closed  Japan   to  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  trade  at  NagasakL 

1637.    Revolt  of  the  Christians  at  Shimabara  finally  suppressed^ 
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massacre  of  the  survivors.  Persecatioii  throughout  the  empira 
Extirpation  of  Chnstianitj.    Death  of  lyemitsu,  1649. 

{See  p.  445.) 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1648-1789. 
A.  The  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

§  1.    AMERICA.  (See  p.  SOO) 

British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  Colonies. 

1644.  Union  of  Providence  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  (New- 
port, Portsmouth)  under  one  charter,  obtained  by  Roger 
'Williams. 

Union  of  Saybrook  and  Connectlciit  under  the  latter  name. 
The  colony  contained  eight  tazcble  towns ;  that  of  New 
Haven  numbered  six. 

Separation  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  into 
two  houses. 
April  18.    Three  hundred  colonists  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

1645.  Rebellion  of  Claybome  and  Ingle  in  Maryland  ;  they  seized 
the  govemment,  but  were  put  down  in  1646. 

1646.  In  Bffassachusetts  John  Eliot  commenced  his  missionary 
labors  amonj^  the  Indians  at  Nonantum.  (Translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Massachusetts  dialect,  1661-63). 

Act  of  parliament  freeing  merchandise  for  tiie  American  colonies 
from  all  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  colonial  pro- 
ductions should  be  esported  only  in  English  vessels. 

In  New  Netherlands  E^ft  was  succee£d  by  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
as  ffovemor,  ^ho  immediately  formulated  a  claim  to  all  the 
region  between  Cape  Henkpen  and  Cape  Cod, 

1648.  The  petition  of  Rhode  Island  ^  to  be  admitted  to  the  union 
rejected,  as  that  colony  woidd  not  submit  itself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

1649.  Incorporation  in  England  of  the  '*  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Grospel  in  New  Ensland." 

Grant  of  the  land  be^een  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to 
lord  Cidpeppe^  and  other  royalists. 

Massacre  of  the  Hurons  at  St,  Ignatius  by  the  Iroquois. 

1650.  Agreement  between  New  Netherlands  and  IJie  United 
Colonies  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  at  Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenwich  Bay, 
Connecticut. 

1  '*  Where  Rhode  Island  is  mentioned,  before  the  charter  of  1663,  it  is  prob* 
aUe  that  the  Island  only  is  meant."    Holmes'  AnnaU,  I.  287,  note  2. 
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1651.  Passage  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  England  (p.  376). 

1652.  The  province  of  BCalne  joined  to  BflaMaohuBOttB. 

The  parliament  in  England  assumed  control  of  Maryland,  and 
suspended  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  latter 
order  did  not  tuLC  effect. 
1655.  StuwesarU,  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  seized  the  Swed- 
ish forts  on  the  Delaware,  and  broke  up  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden. 

1659.    Virginia  proclaimed  Charles  IL  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
&eland,  and  Virginia,  and  restored  the  royu  governor.  Sir 
W^iam  Berkeley. 
Execution  of  two  Quakers  in  MaBaaohnsetts. 

1661.  Penal  laws  ^gainst  Quakers  suspended  by  order  of  the  king. 

1662.  Charter  of  t'onnectiout  granted  by  the  king.  New  Haven 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies 
from  every  town. 

1662.  Lord  Baltimore  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Maryland. 

1663.  Grant  of  Carolina  (all  land  between  31**  N.  and  36''  N.)  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  associates. 

Charter  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

1664.  Grant  of  New  Netherlands,  from  the  Conneciietit  to  the 
Delatoare,  to  the  kin^s  brother,  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  The  grant  mcluded  the  eastern  part  of  Mmne^  and 
islands  south  and  west  of  Capcj  Cod. 

The  region  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  (Nova  CoBsareOf 

or  New  Jersey)  was  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkdeiff 

and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Aug.  27.    Surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  English ;  name  of 

the  colony  changed  to  JXevr  7ork. 
Sept.  24.    Surrender  of  Fort  Orange,  whose  name  was  changed  to 

Albany. 

1665.  Maine  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges. 
Union  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 

The  royal  commissioners  empowered  to  hear  complaints  in  New 
England,  after  conf errins^  with  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, left  the  provinces  m  anger,  as  the  court  would  not  ac- 
knowledge their  commission. 

1666.  Depredations  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies. 

1667.  Grant  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  between  England  and  France.  Acadia  sur- 
rendered to  France  ;  Antigua,  Monserrat,  and  the  French  part 
of  St.  Cksristopher  surrendered  to  England. 

1668.  Massachusetts  reassumed  the  government  of  Bffaine. 

1669.  Adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina 

which  were  drawn  up  by  John  Locke. 

Incorporation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  (Govemcf 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hnd* 
son's  Bay.) 

1670.  Foundation  of  Charlestown  in  Carolina. 
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Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  England,  setUing  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  on  the  basis  of  pos- 
session. 

1672.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  endeavored  to  dislodge  the 
settlers  in  Carolina,  but  were  repulsed. 

1673b  War  having  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland,  the 
Dateh  captured  New  York  and  receiv^  the  submission  of  that 
colony,  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey,  In  the  peace  of  1674 
these  places  were  restored  to  England. 
The  grant  to  lord  Culpepper  was  converted  to  a  lease  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

1675.  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  Ne^v  York,  attempted  to  secure 
the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  by  force  of  arms,  but  was 
foiled  by  the  energy  of  the  colonists. 

1675-1676.  King  PhiUp's  War. 

This  was  the  most  extensive  combination  which  the  natives 
had  formed  against  the  foreign  invaders.  King  Philip  was  the  son 
of  Maasasoit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoaes.  He  lived  at  Mount 
HopCj  near  Fall  River,  Mass.  He  formed  alea^^e  comprising  nearly 
aU  the  Indians  from  Maine  to  Connecticut.     War  broke  out  m  June. 

1675.  and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  Massachusetts.  Deerfidd 
Irnmt  (Sept.  1).  Attack  on  Hadley  (Sept.  1)  repulsed  by  Goffe, 
one  of  tiie  judges  of  Charles  I.  (?).  In  the  fall  (Sept.-Oct.)  the 
United  Colonies  took  the  war  upon  themselves  and  raised  2,000  troops. 
Capture  of*  the  fort  of  the  Narragansetts  by  Winslaw  (Dec.  19). 
Affflflults  more  or  less  severe  on  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Medfiddy 
Weymouth,  Groton,  Rehoboth,  Providence,  Wrentham,  Sudbury,  Scituate, 
Bridgewater,  Plymouth,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns  (1676,  Jan.-June). 
Defeat  of  the  Indians  near  DeerfM  (May  19,  Fall  Fight),  Surprise 
of  Philip  by  captain  Church  ;  capture  of  his  wife  and  son  (the  latter 
was  sold  into  slavery),  Aug.  2.    Philip  shot  (Aug.  12). 

1676.  Rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia.    Jamestown  burnt. 

The  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  sudden  death  of  Bacon. 
In  the  following  year  royal  troops  arrived  to  repress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  found  all  quiet. 
^  Ne'w  Jersey  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey,  East  Jer- 
sey was  governed  by  Carteret;  West  Jersey  was  held  by  the 
duke  of  York.     (Hence,  "  the  Jerseys.") 

1677.  The  dispute  between  Bffassaohosetts  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fer" 
nando  Ghrges  over  Maine  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
by  the  English  courts,  Massachusetts  bought  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  henceforward  formed  a  part  of  that  colony. 

1680.  New  Hampshire    separated  from  Massachusetts  by  royal 
charter.    The  king  appointed  the  president  and  council,  and 
retained  the  right  of  annulling  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Foundation  of  a  new  settlement  in  Carolina,  c^ed,  like  the 
first,  Charlestown  (the  present  Charleston),  • 

West  Jersey  restored  to  the  proprietors,  the  heirs  of  lord 
Berkeley. 
1683^  March  4.  Grant  of  Pexinsylvania  (the  region  between  41  ^ 
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and  43^  N.  lat.  nmmng  5°  west  &om  the  Delaware  Riyer)  te 
'William  Penn.    £stablisluneut  of  a  settlement. 

1682.  Pemi  brought  a  colony  to  Pennsylyania  TAug.).  Pablication 
of  a  frame  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws  (April-May). 
Treatn^  with  the  Indians.    Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

1683.  First  legislative  assembly  in  New  York  ;  two  houses.  Only 
two  sessions  are  known  to  have  been  held  before  the  reyolu- 
tion  of  1688. 

1684.  The  troubles  between  MamaohiuiettB  and  the  crown  cul- 
minated in  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

These  troubles  were  of  old  standing,  dating  &om  the  restoratioii 
of  Charles  II.  l^e  favorable  reception  of  Uoffe  and  WhaUey,  two 
*'  regicides,"  in  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  that  monarch's  reien,  was 
no  favorable  omen  ;  and  almost  the  first  news  received  from  &e  fSfA- 
ony  broufi^ht  complaints  of  ill-treatment  &om  Quakers  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  rigorous  laws.  In  1661  Charles  sent  a  letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  colony  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
prosecution  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  ordering  their  release  ;  he 
subsequently  withdrew  his  protection.  Further  controversy  led  to 
the  dispatch  of  agents  to  England.  The  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ter obtained  by  them  was  conditioned  in  a  way  peculiarly  aggra- 
vating to  the  colonists  :  all  laws  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
should  be  repealed ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  imposed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  charter ;  freedom  and  Uber^  of 
conscience  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be 
allowed ;  the  sacrament  should  not  be  denied  to  any  person  of 
good  life  and  conversation  ;  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates  and 
good  character,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
These  demands  being  evasively  met,  the  king,  in  1664,  appointed 
commissioners  (NicouSf  Carr,  Cartwrighty  Maverick)  to  hear  com- 
plaints and  appeab  in  New  England,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
country,  who,  Imrely  touching  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
New  Netherlands.  Returning  to  Boston  m  the  spring  of  1665  their 
demand  for  a  recognition  of  the  commission  was  met  by  the  excuse 
that  the  general  court  would  plead  his  majesty's  charter,  whereupon 
the  commission  returned  to  Imgland  in  anger.  The  court,  however, 
acknowledged  the  conditional  right  of  freeholders  to  vote,  and  agreed 
to  permit  the  toleration  of  Quakers  and  churchmen  for  a  time. 
A  long  period  of  controversy  followed,  and  agents  were  sent  back 
and  forth  with  very  little  effect.  In  1671  the  colony  was  **  almost 
on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  the  crown."  The 
original  causes  of  dispute  oecame  complicated  by  the  controver^ 
with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  regard  to  Maine,  and  by  the  evasion  ana 
disregard  of  the  navigation  laws  practiced  by  the  colony  (1663).  In 
1676  the  royal  governors  were  commanded  to  insist  on  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  commercial  laws,  both  the  navigation  laws,  and  those 
imposing  duties  on  intercolonial  trade  (1672).  John  Leverett,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  refused  compliance,  and  in  1679  the  general 
court  voted  ^^  that  the  acts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  lus  majesty  in  this  colony,  they  not 
being  represented  in  parliament."    The  agents  then  in  London  to  de* 
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fend  the  colony  in  the  soit  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  were  sent  home 
with  the  demand  that  the  Maine  purchase  be  undone  and  new  agents 
sent  to  answer  the  complaints  agamst  the  colony.  Edward  Randolph 
was  sent  over  as  collector  of  customs  for  Boston,  where,  however,  he 
was  sturdily  opposed.  The  new  agents  giving  no  satisfaction,  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  colony  in  1683  ;  in  1684  a  suit 
of  9are  facias  was  brought  and  the  court  of  chancery  declared  the 
charter  forfeited  (1684).  The  king  appointed  colonel  Kirke  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  New  aampshire,  MatnCf  and  Plymouth,  but  before 
he  received  his  commission  Charles  died,  and  James  II.  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  New^  England.    He  took  office  m  1686. 

1686.  Issue  of  a  quo  warranto  writ  against  Connecticut  and  Carolina, 
New  York  deprived  of  an  assembly  and  other  liberties. 

Appointment  of  Sir  Bdmnnd  AndroB  as  president  of  New 
Bngland.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  ^.  Randolph  was 
now  deputy  postmaster  in  New  £n£^land.  Andros  assumed 
the  eovemment  of  Rhode  Island.  iStablishment  of  an  £pis- 
coiMU  socie^  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  which  Andros  forcibly 
seized  the  Old  South  Church. 

1687.  Quo  warranto  against  Maryland. 

Cot.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  Connecticut 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  charter,  but  it  was  carried  off 
from  the  hall  of  assembly  and  hidden  in  the  famous  Charter 
Oak, 

1688.  Tyranny  of  Andros  in  Maasachusetts.  New  Tork  and  New 
Jersey  placed  under  his  government.  Erection  of  King^s 
Chapel,  as  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Boston. 

1689.  On  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
seized  m  Boston  (April  18)  and  thrown  into  prison.  Restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.  <<  Council  of  safety  of  the  people 
and  conservation  of  the  peace.'^  Assembly  of  representatives 
at  Boston.  Provisional  resumption  of  the  charter ;  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary.  Reestablishment  of  the  former 
gciyemments  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  New 
Tork,  Virginia  and  Maryland  proclaimed  William  and 
Maiy. 

1689-1697.  "  King  William's  War  "  with  the  French, 
a  part  of  the  universal  war  against  Louis  XIV.  The  French 
were  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  those  of  Maine, 
while  the  Iroquois  took  the  war  path  against  the  French. 

1690.  Surprise  and  destruction  of  Schenectady  (Feb.  8),  of  Salmon 
Fails  (March  18),  and  of  Casco  (May  17),  by  three  bands  of 
French  and  Indians. 

April  Seizure  of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William  Phips,  who  afterwards 
made  a  futile  attack  upon  Quebec,  by  vote  of  a  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The 
failure  imposed  so  large  a  debt  on  the  colonies  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  first  time. 

1602.  New  charter  for  MaMaohnaetts.    Sir  William  Phips  ap* 
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goremor.  Under  thuoharter  were  inehided  tlie  eohmy 
of  PlyfMutkf  the  proyinces  of  Maine,  Nova  Scotia  aii^  all  lanSi 
north  to  the  St,  Lawrence  ;  also  the  Elizabeth  Tslands,  Nantasket, 
and  Martha*s  Vineyard,  The  new  charter  gave  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor  to  the  crown^  and  vested  in  him  the 
rieht  of  calling,  prorogoing,  and  dissolving  the  general  eoort, 
of  appointing  miiitanr  ofi&cers  and  officers  of  justice  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
appointments  of  civil  officers  made  by  the  legiuature.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhabitants  having 
personal  property  to  tne  amount  of  £40.  Religious  liberty 
was  secured  to  all  except  Papists. 

1692,  Feb.  Commencement  of  the  Salem  witohoraft  frenzy.  Be- 
fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 

Construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaqidd  in  Maine  by 
Sir  William  Fhips. 

Rhode  Island  and  Oozmeotioat  were  allowed  to  retain  th^ 
charters. 

Charter  of  the  <<  College  of  William  and  Bfary "  in  Yiv. 
ginia. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Bffaiy^ 
land. 
16d3.  Grovemmeut  of  Pennaylvania  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 
An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned  but  failed 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

FUtcher,  governor  of  New  Tork  (and  now  of  Pennsylvania), 
having  l^n  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct.  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadsworth^  senior 
captain  of  the  militia. 

French  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois, 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaqoid  by  the  French  under  IhermUe, 
An  expedition  of  count  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  the  destruction  of  their  harvests.  • 

1697.  The  Peaxse  of  Eyswiok  (p.  371)  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  French  attack  upon  Newfoundland.  Restoration  of 
omiauests  b^  both  combatants. 

Third  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  north  coast,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Scotch  settlement  at  Darien  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  great  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  (1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  children)  perished  from  starvation,  or  returned  to  Scot* 
land  ;  the  second  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards  who  coiif 
sidered  the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick 

1700.  IhermUe  took  possession  of  the  MisaisBippi  for  France. 

1701.  William  Penn  gave  a  new  charter  to  Fennaylvania. 
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17Q1.  Foundatioii  of  Tale  College  at  New  Haven  in  Ckmneotioat. 

1702.  Joseph  Dudley^  governor  of  MasBaohaeetts.  Qnarrel  witii 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  salaries  to  be  paid  the 
governor,  lientenant-govemor,  etc. 

An  expedition  projected  by  e^ovemor  Moore  of  Carolina 
against  St.  Augustine  resulted  in  failure,  llie  debt  thus  in- 
curred was  discharged  by  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "  Queen  Anne's  War  "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  province  separated  from  the  territories^  or  lower 
counties  (Delaware)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

1701.  Deerjield  in  MaBsachasettB  destroyed  by  French  and  In- 
dians. This  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  which  ravaged  the  French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Enghmd. 
Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiastical 
admmistration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  warranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothinfi^  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 

of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  and  sea  with  great 
loss  by  William  Rhett. 

1707.  New  England  sent  an  expedition  against  Port  Royals  which 

returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  French  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada  and   Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contribute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  I^glish  government  after  the  men  had 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  obli^d  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  a  fleet  from  England.  Change  of 
the  name  of  the  city  to  Annajif^S^.       * 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Cani^  numbering  68  sail  and  6,463  sol- 
diers, largely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned.     **  ■' 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 
tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Barnwell  against  the 
Indians.  After  a  difficult  march  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

X713-  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Ghreat  Britain  and 
France  (p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Bay  Mid  Straits^ 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland^  and  St,  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  aettlementB  and  diacoTeriea. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
ebdm  to  Canada  and  Acadiaf  extending  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine, 
althoii^  the  English  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot.    From  thi^ 
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vanta^  ground  they  extended  their  disooYeries  soath  and  west.  Jes- 
uit missionaries  labored  among  the  Hurons  in  the  country  between 
lakes  £rie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  missions  of  St,  Marj 
(1668)  and  MichiUimachinaCf  died  with  their  flocks  when  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois  annihilated  the  Hurons  (Br^xBuf,  LaUemont)^ 
or  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  lUidona  (Isaac 
Jogues,  1640^1664). 
1656.     Acadia  and  Nora  Scotia  granted  to  SU  Etienne  and  others  by 

Cromwell.* 
1656-1658.    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up. 
1659.    Francois  de  LavcUf  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.    The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reoonsigned  their  ri^ts  to 

the  king,  who  soon  after  granted  New  France  to  the  French 

West  India  Company. 

1665.  CourceUes,  governor  of  New  France.  The  col<my  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  many  emigrants  from 
France. 

1666.  Expedition  of  Tracy  and  CourceUes  against  the  Mohawks. 
1666.    AUouez  founded  the  mission  of  Su  Esprit  on  the  southern  shore 

,  of  lake  Superior. 
1668.  The  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war  between  £ngland  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.  England  restored  Aca- 
dia to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  Antigua^  Montser- 
rat,  and  St,  Christopher,  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Five  Nations.  In  this  year 
Foundation  of  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Superior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette, 

1672.  Tour  of  AUouez  and  Dablon  in  Wisconsin  and  lUinois. 

1673.  Discoyery  of  the  MisBisBlppi  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  uncertain  distance. 

Count  Frontenao,  ^vemor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  On- 
tario called  after  himself.  Construction  of  a  fort  at  MichiUi- 
machinac 

1678.  Robert .  Cavalier  de  La  Salle  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west.  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  first  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Aug.  7, 1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huroii» 
aiid  Michigan,  and  landed  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  St,  Joseph  and 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  lUinois,  Not  hearing  from  the 
GrifBn  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada.  Obtaining  fresh  sup- 
plies he  retraced  his  route  to  the  Illinois  only  to  find  the  fort 
whi(A  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Again  he  returned  to 
Canada ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  enter- 
prise. 

1680.  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  oont- 
pany  of  La  Salle.  He  ascended  the  river  to  46^  N.,  but  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 

1  The  southern  boundary  of  Acadia  in  the  grant  of  Henry  IV.,  1630,  w« 
40^  N.  ;  the  southwestern  limit  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  grant  of  James  !.«  I6SI0 
was  the  river  St,  Croix,    Holmes,  Annals,  I.  307,  note  4. 
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1682.  Za  Salle,  reaching  the  BfisalsBippi  by  way  of  the  St,  Joseph 
and  the  Illinois,  descended  the  great  river  to  the  sea  and  took 
poBsession  of  its  valley  for  Louis  XIV.,  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana. 

1684.  Expedition  of  De  la  Barre  against  the  Iroquois,  which  failed  of 
success. 
La  Salle  having  announced  his  discovery  in  France  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  number  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  vessels,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  in  disaster.  The  squadron 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagorda 
Bay  (St.  Louis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Here  La 
SaUe  built  a  f orfc,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.    On  this  expedition 

1687.     La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.    The  settlement  of 

Mar.  19.    St  Louis  soon  perished* 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  Denonvme  against  the  Senecas.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France.  , 

168^1697.    "War  of  'William  and  Mary,  see  p.  361. 

E:q>editions  of  Frontenac  against  tiie  Iroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1699.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col- 
ony in  Louisiana.  The  I?ench  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louis 
3QV.  under  Lemoine  d^ Iberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  BUoxi.  The  English 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe,  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Carolana,  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himself  an- 
ticipated, retired  (Detour  aux  Anglais), 

1700.  An  expedition  from  Biloxi  ascended  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, m  search  of  gold. 

Iberville  returning  m>m  France  took  possession  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.    Erection  of  a  f oH. 
Foundation  of  Kaskasbia  in  Illinois. 
Foundation  of  Cahokia  in  Illinois.    Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

X702~13.    Queen  Anne's  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transferred  the 
colony  of  Biloxi  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.     Iberville  f  1706. 

1705.    Foundation  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat  of  the  whole  commerce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  France  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  ;  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana.*'  {See  p,  41 7.) 

§2.    FRANCE.  {Seep.  326.) 

1643-1715.    Lonifl  XIV.  (five  years  old), 

under  the  gnardianship  of  his  mother,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Philip  nL,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  French  Anne  of  Austria,  i.  a 
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of  Hapsborg.     The  goTernmeiit,  even  after  Louis'  anml  at 
joritj,  was  conducted  by  cardinal  Bffasarln. 

1648-1653.  Disturbances  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  Reiz;  prince  of 
Conde ;  resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Paris),  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  French  nobility  to  oppose  the  court  by  armed  resist- 
ance. Conde,  at  first  loyal,  afterwards  engac^  against  the  court, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troop?  under  Qlenri  de  la  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  vicomte  de)  Torenne,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  The  first  conspiracy,  the  old  Fronde,  ended  in  1649, 
with  the  second  treaty  of  Ruel;  ike  second  conspiracy,  the  new 
Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain,  failed 
in  1650.  A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  1653.  (Gaston  of  Orleans, 
and  his  daughter,  **  Mademoiselle.") 

1648.    Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War  Tvictoiy  of  Conde  at  Rocroy,  May  18, 1643 ;  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, 1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  to  the  assistance  o/ 
Turenne)  was  continued  till  the 

1659.    Peaxse  of  the  Pyrenees: 

1.  France  received  a  part  of  RoussHlon,  Conflans,  Cerdagne^ 
and  several  towns  in  Artois  and  Flanders,  Hainault  and  Luxembourg, 
2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
(France  received  Bar,  Clermont,  etc.,  and  right  of  ^assafe  for  troops)  ; 
the  prince  of  Cond^  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Marriage  bet¥reen  Louis 
XI V.  and  the  infant  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  lor  herself  before  mar- 
riage and  for  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spain. 

1661.  Death  of  Mazarin,  Personal  government  of 
Louis  XIV.  (1661-1715),  absolute,  arbitrary,  without  eltats 
g^raux,  without  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  (L*^t,  c'est  moi).  Colbert,  controller  general  of  the  finances, 
from  1662-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  niercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  war,  1666-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Spain.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  Louis  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  terri- 
tory were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
took  part :  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  VUlars,  Vendome, 
Vauban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1667-1668.     First  war  of  conquest  (war  of  devolution)  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Sfsin, 
Louis  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  ^Igian  provinces 
(Brabant,  Flanders,  etc.),  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  personal  estates 
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of  the  royal  fiunily  of  Spain,  their  descent  onght  to  he  regolated  hy 
the  local  ** droit  de  devolutions^  a  principle  in  private  law,  whereby  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  survivor  enjoyed 
the  usufruct  only  of  the  property,  the  ownership  being  vested  in  the 
children,  whence  it  followed  that  daughters  of  a  first  marriage  inher- 
ited before  sons  of  a  second  marriage.^  The  renunciation  of  her 
heritage  which  his  wife  had  made  was,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  since 
the  stipulated  dowry  had  never  been  paid. 

1667.  Turerme  conquered  a  part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  Witty  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  William  Temple,  ^Ixmlax^d,  HoUand^  and  Sweden*  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.     Triple  Alliance,  which  induced  Louis,  after  Cond^  had, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
Burgundy  (Franche  Comte)  to  sign  the 

1668.    Peace  of  Aix-larChapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Franche-Comte  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  he  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  Lille,  Towmayy  and  Oudenarde,  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.    Seoond  war  of  conquest  (against  Holland). 

The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
of  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  given 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  annoyed  him  with  their  abus- 
ive puUications.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  the  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.     Private  treaty  with  Charles  II.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 
1672.    tween  France  and  Sioeden.    Subsidy  treaties  with  (fdogne  and 
Monster;  20,000  Grermans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 
war. 

1672.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Turenne,  Condd,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  De  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
partyin  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  WUUam  III*  of  Orange  was  placed  at  tne  head  of  the  state.  Hie 
opening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1688),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 
Spain. 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retained  his  possessions  in 
Cleves,  except  Wesel  and  Ree8» 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

1  '*8ecandam  antiquas  Meklin.  constitutiones  et  fere  per  nniversam  Braban- 
Uam  supentes  altero  conjueo  mortuo  usufructuarius  redditur  suonim  bonarum, 
eonim  proprietate  statim  ad  liberos  proximos  vel  qui  hseredes  futuri  flnnt  devo* 
lota."    Gomm.  to  the  customs  of  Haohlin.    Banko,  From.  Ouch,  m.,  S98. 
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Peace  between  England  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIV.  conquered  Frandhe'Camte  in  peison ;  C<mdd  fooglit 
against  Orange  (drawn  battle  at  Senef)  in  the  Netherlands.  Brilliant 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Kbiine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  MorUecuctdiy  the  imperial  general,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandeiwurg,  The  latter,  recalled  by  the  inroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XIV.  into  his  limds,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  Fehrbellin.    Li  the  same  year  Turenne  fell  at 
June  18.    Sasbach,  in  Baden  (July  27).    The  Irench  retreated  acxott 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Ruyter, 

1677.  Marriage  of  William  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  dao^ter  <^ 
the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  by  the  French. 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  which  had  been  for  aome 
time  in  progress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Peace  of  Nimwegen. 

Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10, 1678) ;  Spain  and  Fxasoe 
(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  the  Emperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.^ 
1679)  ;  Holland  with  Sweden  (Oct.  12, 1679).  At  FontamMeaa, 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2, 1679).  At  Lund,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  26, 1679). 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  Franche-Comt^ 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  the  Cam- 
bresis,  Aire,  Poperingen,  SL  Omer,  Ypres,  Cande,  Bouchain,  Mcmbeuae, 
and  other  towns ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Charleroi,  Binche,  Ouae- 
narde,  Ath,  Courtray,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Woes,  etc ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, Puycerda,  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  PhUippsbmy;  ihtd 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  sndi  eoD> 
ditions  that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XTV.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  conclnde  the 

1679.  Peace  of  St.  Qermain-en-Laye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 
Sweden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pommerania,  in  return 

for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  East 
Friesland,  which  became  Prussian  in  1744,  and  a  small  indemnifica- 
tion (exclamation  of  the  elector  :  Exariare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus 
tdtor,  Virg.  Mn.  IV.  625). 

Louis  **  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  boundless  am- 
bition stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  the  empire  led  him  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683.  Ohambers  of  Beunion  at  Metz,  Breisach,  Be- 

Sanson,  and  Toumay, 

These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  tOTitories 
and  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  executed  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  td' 
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bonalsy  thus  adding  to  violence  in  time  of  peace,  the  scoff  of  a  legal 
formality.      SaarbrUck,  Luxembourg^  DeuxporUs  (^Ztoeibriicken),  and 
many  other  towns  were  thus  annexed  to  France. 
1681,  Oct.    Capture  of  Strasburg  by  treachery. 

1683.  Invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands^  occupation  of  Luxembourg^ 
and  seizure  of  Trier  (1684).    Lorraine  permanently  occupied 

by  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  with  the  Tiu*ks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  European  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 

1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  years  was  concluded  at  Regensburg  between 

Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 
everything  he  had  obtained  by  reunion  up  to  Aug.  1, 1681,  including 
Strasburg. 

Louis' mistresses :  Louise  de  la  Valine;  Madame  de  Montespan; 
Madame  de  Maintenon  {Francoise  d'Aubigne),  a  narrow  bigot  whose 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Maria  Theresa  died  1683. 
Louis  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.    The  dragonnades  in  Languedoc,    Wholesale  conversions. 

16859  Oct  18.    Revocation  of  the  Ediot  of  Nantes. 

The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 
den, children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigration 
was  prohibited.  Li  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  including 
military  leaders  {Schomberg),  men  of  letters,  and  the  best  part  of 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loss  was  a  blow  to  the  industj^  of  the  country,  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution.  "Die  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
!&igland  {Spitalfields)j  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  needom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

1689-1697.     Third  War.     (War  concerning  the  succession 

of  the  palatinate.) 

Cause  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  1685),  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  Louis  XIY.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king 
kud  claim  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.    Another  ground  for 

Frederio  V.  (king  of  Boliemia)* 
t  1632. 

Sophia  m.  Oharles  Iionis, 

Elmest  Augnstds,  t  1680. 

of  Hanover. 


George  I.                 Oharles,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 

•f  England.                   f  1686.  m.  Philip,  duke  of 

without  Orleans,  brother  of 

male  issue.  Louis  XIY. 
34 
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war  was  found  in  the  qoarrel  over  the  eleetkm  of  the  aichbiahop  ol 
Cologne,  which  Louis  was  resolved  to  secure  for  Von  FOntmburg^ 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bayaria  (1688). 
Meantime  the  mS^vorable  impression  produced  throu^ioot  Protes- 
tant Europe  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  haa  contributed 
to  tiie  success  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 

1686.  The  League  of  Augsburg,  directed  against  France,  was  sig^ned 
July  9.  by  the  Emperor^  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Spain,  the  electors 
of  BavaHOf  of  Saxony,  and  the  palatinate.  In  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  poif erful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  pf  Louis.  The  exHed  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St.  Grermain,  p.  885). 

1688.  luTasion  and  frightful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
Oct    order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Melae  (Heidelbera,  JtfofinMa, 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  as  &r  as  the  benders  of 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  snccesses  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  unimportant,  especially  axter  1693,  when  prinee  Louii 
of  Bavaria  assumed  the  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Grand  Alliance,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  ^be 
League  of  Augsburg  and  England  and  Holland  (Sayov  bad 

joined  the  league  in  1687).    The  principal  scene  of  war  was  m  the 
Netherlands. 

1690.  June  30.  Battle  of  Fleurus,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general.  Marshal  Luxembourg. 
The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  had  bnt  a 
temporarv  success. 

1690,  July  1.  Victory  of  William  III.  over  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bo3rne  in  Ireland  (p.  387). 
French  snccesses    in  Piedmont ;  Catinat  reduced  S&yoj  ;  de- 
feat of  Victor  Amadeus  at  Staffarda. 

1692,  Mav.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  TourviUe  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogue.  The  mastezy  of  tlie  aea 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  En^ish.     Death  ot  LmmHM. 

1692,  July  24.  Battle  of  Steinkirk  ^Steenkerken)  in  HiMniM.H, 
Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  William  III.  Fall  of  Namur, 
(June). 

1693,  July  29.  Battle  of  Neerwinden.    Victory  of  Lnxembom^g 

over  William  III.,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  defeats  stall  kept 
the  field. 
In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Mar- 
saglia.  Rise  of  prince  Eugene  (<<  Euaenio  von  Savoge,**  **  the  little 
abb^,"  son  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Cannian,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris ;  refused  a 
commission  by  Louis  XTV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683 ; 
died  April  21, 1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
Lagos  Bay  by  TourviUe.  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  ^^ 
(1694),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborough.  Death  of  Lux 
bourg  (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  incapable  ViUerog. 
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|6d5y  Sept  Recapture  of  Narnur  b^  William  III. 

16d6y  May  30.  Separate  Peace  with  Savoy  at  Turin.  All  con- 
quests were  restored  to  the  duke  {Pignercl  and  Casde),  and 
his  daughter  married  Louis'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  remain  neutraL 

1697»  Peaoe  of  Byswick,  a  village  near  the  Hague.    Treaty 
Sept.  30.  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peace  with  Savoy.  2.  Kestoration 
of  conquests  between  France  and  England  and  Holland ;  William 
m.  acknowledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  promising  not  to  help  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
chief  lortresses  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  should  be  garrisoned 
with  Dutch  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  4. 
France  restored  to  Spain  all  places  which  had  been  *'  reunited  "  since 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
aJl  conquests.  5.  Holland  restored  Fondicherri  in  India  to  the 
French  f^ast  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 
return* 

1697y  Oct  30.  Treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  (and  em- 
pire.) 

1.  France  ceded  all  the  '<  reunions  "  except  Alsace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Strasburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  ZYanoe  ceded  Freiburg  and  Breisach  to  the  emperor,  and  Phillips- 
hurg  to  the  empire.  4.  Tbe  duchy  of  Zweibrucken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorfaine  was  re- 
stored to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarlouis),  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal FUrstenburg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free. 

Brilliant  period  of  French  literature  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
ComeiUe  (1606-^684) ;  Racine  (1639-1699) ;  MoUftre  (Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695)  ;  BoUeau  (1636- 
1711);  Bo89uet  (1627-1704);  Flechier  (f  1710);  FiiieUm  (Francois  de 
SaUgnac  de  Lamothe,  1651-1715). 

Louis'  court  at  Versailles  (after  1680)  was  the  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Building,  luxury,  mistresses  (La  Valliere, 
Montespan,  Fontange),  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spiun  (16CR3),  Louis  made  a  secret  marriag;e  with  Frant^oise  d'Aubigney 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquise  de 
MauUenon.  (See  pp.  390,  j^5.) 

§  3.    GERMANY.  (Seep.  317.) 

1668-1705.    Leopold  L,  son  of  Ferdinand  HL 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Regensburg,  consisting  of  the 
rqpresentaiives  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
mnety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  te- 
dioQfl  legislation,  often  degenerating  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
*<  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle.^']  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  Cor- 
pTU  Svangelioomm;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  evangelioal  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.    This  or- 
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eanizationof  the  Protestant  estates  had  existed,  in  fact,  mnoe  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  centnij,  hut  it  was  legally  recognized  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  where  it  was  decreed  that  in  the  diet  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  thechnrch  should  not  he  decided  hyamajozityy 
hut  should  he  settled  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  Cath- 
<dic  and  Protestant  estates,  as  organized  corporations.] 
1661-1664.    First  war  with  the  Turks  ;  caused  bj  a  dispute  eon- 

ceminff  the  election  of  a  prince  in  Transylvania. 
The  Turki^  successes  at  last  enabled  the  emperor  to  obtain  help 
from  the  empire  and  from  the  French.  Victory  of  the  imperial  gen^ 
eral  Montecucidi  over  the  Turks  at  St.  GoUkard  on  the  Raab  (1664)« 
A  truce  for  twenty  years,  fovorable  to  the  Turks,  was,  nevertheless 
concluded. 

War  of  the  empire  against  Louis  XIY.  (see  p.  367). 
1666.     Settlement  of  the  contested  succession    of    Cleve-JftUciL : 

ClevCt  Mark,  Ravenstein,  and  half  of  Ravensherg  given  to  Braik- 

denburg ;  afterwards,  Uie  whole  of  Ravensherg  instead  of  Ba  • 

venstein, 
1682-1699.    Second  war  with  the  Turks.    Conspiracy  of  Run- 

garian  magnates  detected  and  punished.     Count  Tokoly  ap- 

Ssaled  to  the  Turks  for  aid.    Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
rand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  and 

1683.    Siege  of  Vienncu 

Heroic  defense  conducted  by  Rudioer  von  Stahremberg.  Sii» 
oessful  reli^  by  a  united  German  and  Polish  army  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Henceforward  active 
participation  of  the  Grerman  princes  in  the  war,  assisted  by  Venice. 
After  the  victory  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  over  the  Turks  at  Mohaet 
(pron.  Mohatch)  Aug.  12,  1687,  the  diet  at  Pressburg  conferred  tbs 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  the  male  line 
of  Austria.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  Prince 
Eugene,  by  the 
1697.     Victory  ofZenta,  brought  about  the 

1699,  Jan.  26.    Peace  of  Carlowitz  : 

1.  The  Porte  received  the  Banat    Temesoar ;  Austria,  the  rest  oi 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

2.  Venice  received  Morea  (the  Peloponnesus,  p.  416). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eifffateenth 
century,  several  Grerman  princes  obtained  an  elevation  in  rank. 
1692.     1.  Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate. 
1697.    2.  The  elector  of  Saxony  (Augustus  IL),  after  the  death  of 
John  Sobieskif  became  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith. 
3.  Frederic  IIL,  elector  of  Brandenburg  (1688-1713),  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the 
1701.    title  of  king  in  Prussia  (Frederic  I.)  and  crowned  hims^  at 
Jan.  18.    Konigsberg.  {^6eep,S97.) 
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§  4.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Sweden.  (See  p.  352.) 

Sweden,  whose  possessions  almost  smroonded  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  the  fbrst  power  of  the  North  after  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

1654-1718   (1751).    Dynasty  of  the  counts  palatine  of 
Zweibruoken  (p.  352). 

1654-1660.  Charles  X.,  Qustavus,  undertook  a  war  with  Poland, 
because  John  Casimir  (of  the  house  of  Vasd)  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  He  invaded  Livonia  and  Poland,  captured  Warsaw 
and  drove  John  Casimir  into  Silesia.  Frederic  WiUiam,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  come  with  an  army  to  the  defense  of  East  Prussia, 
was  oUiged,  by  the  treaty  of  Konigpsberg  (1656)  to  receive  his  duchy 
in  fee  from  Sweden,  as  he  had  heretofore  held  it  from  Poland.  He 
received  also  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland,  Uprising  in  Poland  against 
the  Swedes.  Charles  Gustavus  and  the  elector  Fr^eric  William,  who 
had  become  a  still  closer  ally  by  the  treaty  of  Marieriburg,  gained  the 

1656.  Three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw  over  the  Poles.  In  order  to 
further  secure  for  himself  the  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Charles  Gustavus  granted  him,  in  the  treaty  of  Labiau  (1656)  the  «ov- 
ereigntif  over  East  Prussia  and  Ermeland.  Nevertheless,  Russia,  Den^ 
mark  and  the  emperor,  declared  war  upon  Sweden,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  received  from  Poland  in 
the  trea^  of  Wehlau  Q657)  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  East 
Prussia,  but  not  over  Ermeland,  For  which  he  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  The  Swedes  were  soon  driven  out  of  Poland,  retaining  a 
hold  on  Polish  Prussia  only.  Charles  Gustavus  attacked  Denmark 
which  he  soon  conquered  (crossing  of  the  frozen  Belt,  Jan.  1658), 
and  compelled  to  make  important  cessions  in  the  peace  of  RoeskUd 
(1658).  In  the  same  year  Charles  Gustavus  invadea  Denmark  a  sec- 
ond tune,  purposing  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Courageous 
defense  of  Copenha^n.  The  Danes  received  assistance  from  all 
sides.  Raise  of  the  siege.  Sudden  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  (1660), 
Under  his  minor  son 

1660-1697.    Charles  21.,  the 

1660.    Peace  of  Oliva  (monastery  near  Danzig)  was  con- 
cluded with  Poland. 

John  Casimir  abandoned  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  as 
well  as  upon  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Bestoration  of  the  duke  of  Cur-^ 
land,     like  sovereignty  of  Prussia  ratified  by  Sweden  and  Poland. 

Thitf  was  followed  immediately  by  the 

Peace  of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark,  which  surrendered  forever 
the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  had  been 
ceded  already  by  the  peace  of  RoeskUd,  but  retained  Drontheim  and 
Bomholm. 

Peace  between  Stoeden  and  Russia  at  Eardis  (1661) ;  reciprocal 
forrender  of  conquests. 


^ 
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Waf  between  Sweden^  as  the  ally  of  France,  and  Brandenburg  ; 
tMittle  of  Fehrbellin,  p.  368;  peace  of  St  GerrMtm-enrLayej  p.  368. 

(Seepp,  S94,409.) 
Denmark.  {See  p.  S52.) 

Immediately  after  the  peace  (1660)  the  third  estate  (borders),  im- 
patient of  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  conferred  upon  the 
king,  Frederic  ILL  (1648-1670),  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  anthority. 
Lex  Regia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swedish  estates,  weary  of  the  over-great  power 
of  the  royal  council,  conferred  almost  unbmited  power  upon  king 
Charles  XL,  who  was  now  of  age.  (See  p.  409.) 

Poland.  (See  p.  S5S  ) 

In  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  had  become  a  mere 
shadow  at  this  period,  and  the  state  was,  in  fact,  a  republic  of  nobles. 
The  diet,  composed  of  the  sencUe  (bishops,  woiwods,  castellanes),  and 
the  elected  representatives  from  tiie  country  (representatives  of  the 
nobility)  exercised  every  function  of  government.  The  liberum  veto, 
that  is,  the  right  of  each  individucd  member  of  the  diet  to  defeat  a 
resolution  by  his  protest,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  diet,  led  to  bribery, 
violence,  and,  in  the  end,  to  absolute  anarchy.  After  the  abdication 
of  John  Casimir  (1668),  there  followed  a  bloody  contest  for  the  throne ; 
then  John  Sobiesld  (1674-1696),  the  liberator  of  Vienna  (p.  372),  and 
finallv  Augustus  II*  of  Saxony  (1697-1733),  under  whom  the  war  with 
the  Turks  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carloif^tz  (p.  372). 

(Seepp,S97,410,) 
Russia.  (Seep.  SdS.) 

Under  the  house  of  Romanaw  Russia  developed  in  strength  and 
influence.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Alexis,  reconqaered 
Little  (White)  Russia  from  Poland,  and  began  to  introduce  European 
civilization  into  Russia.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Feeder 
(1682),  his  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  (son  of  the  Czar's  second  wife, 
Natalia  Narischkin),  proclaimed  Czars  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
elder  sister,  Sophia,  by  the  Strelitzes,  the  noble  body^gpiard  of  the 
emperor.  Peter  in  Preobaschensk,  under  the  guidance  of  Lejort,  a 
Swiss.  Playing  soldiers :  origin  of  the  later  guard.  His  half-sister, 
Sophia,  endeavored  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne,  but  was  sent  to 
a  cloister  by  Peter  (1689). 

1689-1725.    Peter  I.,  the  Qreat, 

reigned  as  sole  monarch,  his  weak  minded  brother,  Ivan,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death  (1696)  without  the  least  autiiority. 
Peter  began  his  reforms  with  the  assistance  of  Grordan,  a  Scot,  and 
Lefort.  Conquest  of  Azoff  (1696).  After  crueUy  punishii^  a  revob 
of  the  Strelitzes,  Peter  undertook  his  Jirst  Journey  (1697-1698),  for  his 
instruction,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  where  he  worked  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  in  Saardam  (Zaandam),  and  afterwards  to  England  (en- 
gagement of  foreign  artisans,  artists,  and  military  officers).  Peter 
mtended  to  visit  Italy,  but  was  recalled  by  a  new  revcHt  of  ibM 
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Strelitzes  (1998).    Bloody  pnnishment ;  dissolution  of  the  Strelitzes, 
who  were  replaced  by  an  army  after  the  European  pattern  ^1699). 
1699.     Peace  with  the  Turks  at  Carhtoitz,    Acquisition  of  Azoff.        * 

(^ISeepp,  394,  4IO,) 
§  5.    ENGLAND.  (Seep.  S51.) 

1649-1660.    England  a  republic;  the  Commonwealth. 

•  The  government  was  actua%^  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  inde- 
pendents under  Oliver  Cromwell  (b.  at  Huntingdon,  April 
25,  1599,  where  he  met  prince  Charles,  1603;  admitted  to 
Sidnev-Sussex  College,  1616  ;  death  of  his  father,  1617  ;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bourchier,  1620  ;  M.  P.  for  Huntingdon,  1628  ; 
his  first  speech,  Feb.  1629 ;  removed  to  St.  Ives,  1631 ;  re- 
moved to  Ely,  1636 ;  affair  of  Bedford-Level,  1638  ;  M,  P.  for 
Cambridge,  1640  ;  removed  to  London  ;  resided  at  the  Cock- 
pit [Westminster],  1650 ;  at  Whitehall,  1654 ;  died  Sept.  3, 
1658.  Children :  Oliver,  Richard,  b.  1626  ;  abdicated  May  25, 
1659 ;  died,  1712  ;  Henry,  b,  1628  ;  Bridget,  married  Lreton, 
1646  [Fleetwood,  1651]  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Claypole ; 
died,  1658  ;  Frances,  married  Richard  Rich,  grandson  of  War- 
wick, 1657;  Jlfar^,  married  lord  i^aucon&er^),  but  theoretically 
the  legislative  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rump  par- 
liament, consisting  of  some  fifty  members  of  the  conmions  (in- 
dependents), while  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  numbering  forty-one  members  (three  judges,  three  mili- 
tary conunanders,  five  peers,  thirty  members  of  the  commons). 
Abolition  of  the  title  and  office  of  king,  and  of  tne  house  of  lords. 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh  (Feb.  5).  New  great  seal. 
Bifldng  in  Ireland  in  favor  of  Cht^les  II.,  under  the  marquis  of 
OruMmd.    Expedition  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland  (Aug.  15). 

1649,  Sept.  12.    Storm  of  Drogheda ;  massacre  of  the  garrison, 

followed  by  the  storm  and  massacre  of  Wexford,  Cromwell 
returned  to  London,  May,  1650,  leaving  Ireton  in  Ireland. ,  The 
'* rebellion"  was  not  thoroughly  put  down  until  1652,  when 
three  out  of  four  provinces  were  confiscated. 

1650,  Montrose  landed  in  Scotland,  was  defeated  at  Corbiesdcde 
( Aprik  27),  betrayed,  captured,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh 

June  24.    Charles  II.  landed  in  Scotland,  and  after  taking  the  cov- 
enant, was  proclaimed  king. 

Cromwell  appointed  captain-general  in  place  of  Fairfax.  He 
led  16,000  men  to  Scotland,  and  totally  defeated  the  Scots 
under  Leslie  at  the 

Sept.  3.    Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

1651,  Jan.  1.    Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  marched  into 

England  (July)  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army  while  Crom- 
weU  took  Perth  (Aug.  2).     The  latter  followed  the  king,  and 
at  the 
Bapt.  3.    Battle  of  Worcester 

totally  defeated  the  royalists.  Charles  in  disguise  escaped  to 
France. 
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1651,  Oct.  9.  FlTSt  navigation  act,  f arbidding  the  importatioD  of 
goods  into  England  except  in  English  yessels  n>at  goods 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  in  yessels  belonging  to  the 
country  producing  the  e^oods).  This  measure  was  aimed  at 
the  Dutch)  and  resulted  m  the 

1662,  July  8-1654,  Apjril  6.    Dutch  'War. 

Naval  actions  in  the  Channel ;  English  commanders,  Elake^ 
Monk;  Dutch,  Van  Tromp^  De  Ruyter,    English  victory  in  the 
Downs  before  the  declaration  of  war,  May.    Defeat  of  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  Sept.  28  ;  defeat  of  Blake,  Kov. ;  de- 
feat of  Van  Tramp  off  Portland,  Feb.  18, 1653  ;  off  the  North 
Foreland,  June  2,  3.    Death  of  Ireton  (Nov.  1651). 
Between  the  army  and  the  Bump  there  had  been  growing  oontentiaa 
since  the  death  of  Charles  I.    A  new  parliament  was  desirable,  but 
the  members  of  the  Bump  wished  to  retain  their  seats  in  any  new 
parliament.     The  negotiations  for  ransom  of    confiscated  royalist 
estates  led  to  bribery  of  members. 

1652,  Feb.    Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 
Aug.    First  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

16^,  April  20.   Cromwell  tumad  oat  the  Rump  and  dissolved  the 

council  of  state.    Establishment  of  a  new  council  and  nom- 

inatian  of 
July  4.    A  new  parliament  O*  Barebone's  parliament,"  also  called 

the  **  Little  parliament  ),  consisting  of  about  140  members. 
July  31.    Victory  of  Monk  off  the  TexS  ;  death  of  Van  Tromp. 
Sept.      Second  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 
Dec.  12.    The  CromweUians  in  parliament  resigned  their  powers  to 

Cromwell ;  an  act  subsequently  approved  by  the  majority. 

1653,  Dec.-1659,  May.    Protectorate. 

1653,  Deo.  16-1658^  Sept.  3.  Cromwell  Lord  Proteotor  of  fJie 
commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

«  The  instrument  of  government,''  a  written  constitution. 

The  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  lord  protector,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  a  council  of  twenty-one,  which  filled  its  own  vacancies. 
A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  established  ;  parliamtnt  was  to  be 
triennial,  and  to  consist  of  460  members,  and  when  once  summoned 
could  not  be  dissolved  inside  of  five  months.    Between  sessi<ms  the 

Erotector  and  council  coukL  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of  laws, 
ut  parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies  and  levy  taxes. 

1654,  April  5.    Peace  with  the  Dutch. 

Sept.  3.  New  parliament.  As  the  course  of  the  assembly  did  not 
suit  the  protector,  he  ordered  an  exclusion  of  members  (Sept. 
12).  After  voting  that  the  office  of  protector  should  be  eleo* 
tive  instead  of  hereditary  the 

1655,  Jan.  22.    Parliament  was  dissolved. 

April.    Blake  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli. 
Mieurch-May.    Rising  of  Penruddock  at  Salisbury  suppressed.    Exeen- 
tionof  Penruddock. 
England  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  each  under  a 
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major-general,  with  a  force  sapported  by  a  tax  of  ten  per 

cent,  on  royalist  estates. 
May.    Penn  and  Venables,  sent  to  make  reprisals  in  the  Spanish  West 

Indies,  captured  Jamaica. 
1655^  Oct.   Pacification  of  Pinerdo  concluded  with  France.     The 

duke  of  I^Yoy  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.    Charles 

to  be  expelled  from  France. 
Not.     Anglican  clergymen  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach.    Priests 

ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.    Censorship  of  the  press. 
1656-1659.    "War  with  Spain. 
Sept  9.    Capture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  off  Cadiz. 

1656,  Sept.  17-1658,  Feb.  4.    Cromwell's  third  parliament 
Another  exclusion  of  members. 

Oct.    Reduction  of  the  power  of  the  majoivgenerals. 

1657,  Jan.    Plot  against  the  protector  ('<  Kimng  no  Murder  ").    Pun- 

ishment of  Nayler. 

March-May.  Humble  petition  and  advioe  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, adopted  by  parliament.  Establishment  of  a  second 
house  ;  the  council  of  state  reduced  in  power ;  the  protector 
deprived  of  the  right  of  excluding  members  ;  fixed  supply 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  toleration  of  all  Christians  except 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  title  of  king  was 
offered  to  Cromwell  but  rejected  by  him  (May  8). 

April  20.    Yie^xiTY  oi  Blake  oit  Santa  Cruz.    Death  of  &ale,  Aug.  17. 

June  26.    Second  inauguration  of  Cromwell. 

1658,  Jan.  20.    New  session-  of  parliament,  including  <<the  other 

house." 
Feb.  4.    Disstdution  of  Cromwell's  last  p^liament. 
May.    Siege  of  Dunkirk  by  the  English  and  French.    A  Spanish 

force  adyancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town  was  defeated  m  the 
Jane  4.    Battle  of  the  Dunea,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender 

of  Dunkirk  TJune  17).    In  the  peace  of  the  I^renees  (1659, 

p.  366),  England  received  this  town. 

Sept.  8.    Death  of  Oliver  CromwelL 
1658f  Sept.  3-1669,  May  25.    Biohard  Cromwell  lord  pro- 
tectoi^ 

1659,  Jan.  27.    A  new  parliament  met,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 

dispute  with  the  army,  which  induced  Biohard  to 
April  22.     Dissolve  the  parliament  ("Humble  representation  and 

advice  of  the  officers  "). 
May  7.      Tlie    Rump  parliament  reassembled   under    LerUhaU  as 

speaker. 
May  25.  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  the  protectorate. 
Aug.    Insurrection  of  Booth  crushed  at  Winnington  Bridge  (Lawi- 

hert). 

Oct  13.  Expulsion  of  the  Bump  by  the  army  (Lambert),  Appoint- 
ment of  a  military  committee  of  safety.  This  assertion  of 
authority  did  not  meet  with  approval  even  within  the  army. 

Dec.  26.  Restoration  of  the  Rump.  Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland, 
led  his  army  to  London  and  assumed  control  of  affairs  (Feb. 
3, 1660).    Monk  captain-general. 
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1660,  Feb.  2L    Restoration  of  members  ezcladed  in  1648.    Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Long  Parliament. 
March  16.    Final  diaaolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.^ 

1660,  Apr.  14.  Declaration  of  Breda.  Charles  proclaimed  am- 
nesty to  all  not  especially  excepted  bj  parliament,  promised 
liberty  of  religious  belief,  and  the  settlement  of  confiscated 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

1660,  Apr.  25-Deo.  29.  Convention  Parliament ;  chosen  withoot 
restrictions  and  numbering  556  members.  The  parliament  re- 
ceived the  declaration  of  fireda  favorably  and  returned  a  loyal 
answer  to  the  king  (Mav  1). 

May  8.    Charles  proclaimed  kmg ;  on  May  29  he  entered  London. 

1660-1685.    Charles  H., 

extravagant,  dissipated,  careless  of  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Charles's  restoration  was  hailed  by  an  outburst  of  loyalty  which  eit- 
abled  him  to  neelect  many  of  the  promises  of  the  declaration  of  Breda. 
The  king's  brother,  James,  dvke  of  York,  appointed  lord  high  admiial 
and  waraen  of  the  Cinque  ports  ;  Monk  captain-general ;  Sir  Edwctrd 
Hyde  (earl  of  Clarendon)  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Abolition  of  the  feudal  rights  of  knight  service,  worship,  and  purvey- 
ance in  consideration  of  a  yearly  income  for  the  king  of  £1,200,000. 
Restoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees  and  to  parliament.  Act  qfith- 
demnity  for  all  political  offenses  committed  between  Jan.  1, 1637,  and 
June  24, 1660  ;  the  regicides  were  excepted  from  this  act.  Ail  acts 
of  the  long  parliament  to  which  Charles  1.  had  assented  were  declared 
in  force.  The  army  was  disbanded  (Oct.),  excepting  some  5,000 
men.    Declaration  for  the  settlement  of  Irelimd. 

1660,  Dec.  29.    Dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament. 

1661,  Jan.    Rising  of  ibejifth  monarchy  men  in  London  (Yenner). 
Bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  disinterred  and  treated 

with  indigni^. 
Royalist  parliament  in  Scotland.    Abolition  of  the  Covenant 

Repeal  of  all  enactments  of  preceding  parliaments  for  the  last 

twenty-eight  years. 
Apr.-July.     Savoy  Conference  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
Apr.  23.    Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

1661,  May  8-1679,  Jan.  24.  New  parliament.  "  Cavalier  "  op  "  pen- 
sion "  parliament. 

Solemn  league  and  covenant  burnt. 
1661,  May  27.    Execution  of  Argyle  in  Scotland. 

1  Recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament :  — 
16^,  Nov.  3.    First  assembled. 
1648,  Dec.  6,  7.    Pride's  Purge.    The  Rump. 
1653,  April  20.    The  Rump  turned  out  by  CromwelL 

1659,  May  7.    The  Rump  restored. 

1669,  Oct.  13.    The  Rump  expelled  by  the  army.  * 

1669,  Dec.  26.    The  Rump  restored.  * 

1660,  Feb.  21.    Members  excluded  b/ Pride's  Purge,  restored. 
1660,  March  16.    The  parliament  dissolved. 
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Not.  20.  Coiporation  act :  all  magistrates  and  manicipal  officers 
obliged  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  abjure  the  covenant,  and  to  taJce  an  oath  declaring  it 
illegal  to  bear  arms  against  the  king. 
James  Sharpe,  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  attempted  to 
introduce  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

1662,  May  20.  Marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  ofBraganza, 
daughter  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal. 

Aug.  24.  The  act  of  uniformity  (adopted  May  19),  went  into  oper- 
ation. All  clergymen,  fellows,  and  schoolmasters  were  reauired 
to  assent  to  everything  in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  Nearly 
2,000  (?^  non-conformists  lost  their  livings  (dissenters). 
Declaration  of  indulgence  promised. 

1662,  June  14.    ExEKmtion  of  Sir  Henry  Vane, 

Nov.  Sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  for  £400,000.  Act  of  settlement 
for  Ireland. 

1663,  An  insurrection  of  fifth  monarchy  men  in  the  north  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  the 

1664,  May.    Conventiole  act,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  more  than 

five  persons  for  reli^ous  worship,  except  in  the  household,  or 
in  accordance  with  the  established  church. 
Bepeal  of  the  triennial  act  (1641\ 
Ang.     Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  America. 

1665,  Feb.  22-1667,  July  21.    ^War  with  Holland. 
1665,  ApriL    The  plague  in  London. 

June  3.    Naval  victory  of  Lowestoft  over  the  Dutch. 

Oct.  The  five  mile  aot :  all  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  act  of 
nniformity  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  to 
swear  never  to  undertake  any  alteration  in  church  or  state ; 
and  those  who  refused  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  been  settled  as  ministers. 

1666>  Jan.  16-1667)  July  21.    War  with  France. 

June  1*4.  Defeat  of  Albemarle  (Monk)  by  the  Dutch  (De  Ruyter,  De 
WiU)  off  the  North  Foreknd.    Defeat  of  the  Dutch,  July  25. 

Sept  2.  Qreat  Fire  of  London  ;  lasting  over  a  week  and  burning 
a  region  of  450  acres.  The  Monument.  St,  PauVs  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Nov.  28.  Battle  of  PenOand  HiUs  in  Scotland.  Defeat  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, who  had  revolted  under  their  persecutions,  by  JDalziel, 

1667,  June.  The  Dutch  fleet  burnt  Sheemess,  entered  the  Medway, 
and  sailed  to  within  twenty  miles  of  London. 

July  21.  Treaties  of  Breda  between  England,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark.  England  received  from  £Vanoe,  AnHgua,  Montr' 
serratf  English  St,  Christopher's;  France  received  Acadia, 
England  and  Holland  adopted  the  status  quo  of  May  20, 1667; 
England  retaining  New  Amsterdam,  and  Holland,  Surinam,  It 
was  agreed  that  goods  brought  down  the  Rhine  might  be  trans- 
portea  to  England  in  Dutch  vessels. 

Aug.    Pall  of  Clarendon^  on  whom  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the 
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jroTemment  were  fathered ;  he  was  deprived  of  the  gra&t  seali 

impeached,  and  banished  for  life  (died  at  Rouen^  1674). 

The  chief  officers  of  state,  whose  councils  determined  the  course  of 

government,  began  in  this  reig^  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  (oncoor 

stitutional)  council,  although  they  did  not,  for  some  time  to  come, 

stand  and  fall  together. 

Accession  of  a  new  ministry  called  the  '*  Cabal "  ^  (Clifford^  ArUng- 
ton,  Buckingham^  Ashley ,  Lauderdale). 

1668^  Jan.  13.    The  triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  negotiated  by'^^tr  William  Temple  and  John  De 
Witt  as  a  check  upon  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XTV.  (p.  367). 
1670,  May  22.    Secret  treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  XL  and 
Louis  XIY.  negotiated  by  Charles's  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans. 
Charles  agreed  that  he  and  the  duke  of  York  would  openly  join  the 
Church  of  ^me  as  soon  as  expedient,  that  he  would  support  Louis  in 
his  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland.    Louis  promised  Charles  £200,000 
a  year  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  assistance  of  6^000  men  in  ease  of 
an  insurrection.    Louise  la   QuerouaiUe,  Charles's  mistress,  created 
duchess  of  Portsmouthay^The  duke  of  York  at  once  professed  his  be- 
lief in  Rome. 

1670.  Second  Conventicle  act,  more  stringent  than  the  first. 
1672.  Charles  being  in  want  of  money  dosed  the  exchequer^  thus  seias- 
ing  £1,200,0W  Miich  had  been  advanced  to  the  government  by 
bimkers.  A  general  panic  followed. 
1672,  March.  Declaration  of  indulgence ;  under  the  pretense  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  non-conformists,  the  proclamatian 
r^dly  aimed  at  securing  toleration  for  papists.  Earliament 
compelled  the  kii^  to  withdraw  the  indulgence  in  1673. 

1672,  March  17-1674,  Feb.  9.    VT^x  with  Holland. 

Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIY.  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands.  Murder  of  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt.  'William  of 
Orange  stadtholder. 

May  28.    English  naval  victory  at  Southwold  Bay. 

Nov.      Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper),  lord  chancellor. 

1673,  March.    Test  act. 

All  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  of  nqtremacy,  to  abjure  trai^ 
substantiation,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  duke  of  York,  Shaftesbury,  lord  Clifford,  resigned  office,  being 
superseded  by  prince  Riq!)ert,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (earl  of 
Danby,  viscount  Ladmer^jDBJtqms  of  Carmarthen,  duke  of 
Leeds),  and  Sir  Heneage  FmSh  (earl  of  Nottingham).  Buck- 
•  ingham  out  of  office. 
Nov.  21.  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mofy  d*Este,  princess 
of  Modena. 

1674,  Feb.  9.    Treaty  of  'Weatminster.    End  of  the  Dutch-Eiig- 
lish  war. 

1  This  word  did  not  originate  from  the  initials  of  the  ministerit,  althoii£[fa  tht 
coincidence  of  their  liappening  to  spell  the  wordi^ire  a  seat  to  its  appUcatioo. 
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1677,  Not.  4.    Marriage  of  Mazy,  daughter  of  the  duke  fA  York, 

with  'William  of  Orange  (after^mrds  WilHam  IH.). 
Treaty  with  Holland ;  secret  treaty  with  France.    Abolition 
of  the  writ  de  hceretico  comburendo. 
Ang.  10.    Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

1678,  Sept.    The  Popish  Plot.    This  famous  scare  began  with  the 

imormation  ^ven  by  Titus  Oates,  concerning  an  alleged  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Charles  and  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England,  devised  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
the  father  confessor  of  Louis  Xiy.,PereZa  Chaise,  Death  of 
Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey.  Upon  Uie  meeting  of  parliament 
five  Catholic  lords  (rowys,  Bellasis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundel) 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Conyiction  and  execution  of  Coleman^ 
confessor  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  plot, 
moved  by  the  favors  showered  on  Oates.  Passage  of  the 
papists  disabling  act  (repealed  1828)  excluding  Roman 
Catholics  from  parliament. 
Dee.  Impeachment  of  Danby,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  France. 

1679,  Jan.  24.    Dissolution  of  the  '< Pensioned"  Parliament. 

Panby  dismissed  from  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer.    The 
duke  of  York  left  the  kingdom  after  procuring  from  Charles 
a  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any  other  than  his  present 
wife  (this  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Charles  and  Lucy  Walters), 
1679^  March  6-1679,  May  27.    Third  ParUament  of  Charles  IL 
The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed  ;  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  until  1685. 
Adoption  of  the  council  of  thirty,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
government  sketched  by  Sir  William  Temple.    Bein^  found  cumber- 
some ia  practice  it  was  soon  superseded  by  a  new  cabinet  council,  com- 
posed of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  SavUe,  viscount  Halifax  ;  Capel,  earl 
of  TIsseT ;  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland ;  Shaftesbury,  president, 
afterwards  in  opposition.    IntroducticMi  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  York  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
C  Exclusion  bUl"  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  me  commons,  207  to 
128.) 

1679,  May.    The  habeas  corpus  act  signed  by  the  king :  judges 
were  obliged,  on  application,  to  issue  to  an^^  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  directing  the  jailer  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  and  show  cause  for  his  imprisonment;  prisoners  should 
DC  indicted  in  the  first  term  of  their  commitment,  and  tried 
not  later  than  the  second  ;  no  person  once  set  free  by  order  of 
the  court  could  be  again,  imprisoned  for  the  same  offense. 
May  27.    Prorogation  of  parliament  (dissolved  in  July). 
May-June.    Covenanters  in  Scotland  cruelly  persecuted  'hjLauder' 
dale.    Murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  May  3, 1679.    Defeat  of 
Olaverhouse  by  the  Covenanters,  under  Balfour,  at  Drumclog, 
June  1. 
June  22.    Battle  of  Bothwell-Brigg ;  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.     Cruelties  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Scotland. 
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Oct.  7.  The  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  prorogaed  immediately 
upon  its  meeting  without  the  advice  of  the  council :  Sir  W. 
Temple^  Essex,  and  Halifax  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  hj 
Sidney  Godolphin,  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  Laurence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rochester  Tson  of  Clarendon). 

**  Meal  tuh  plot,''  an  alleged  papist  conspiracy  against  the  king, 
disclosed  by  Dangerfield,  (Papers  in  a  tub  of  meal.) 
Meeting  of  parliament  demanded  by  the  opposition  {Sha^^hury), 
Petitions  sent  up,  asking  that  parliament  be  called.  The  court 
party  retorted.Dy  sendmg  addresses  expressive  of  their  abhor- 
rence at  this  interference  with  the  king.  Hence  Petitioners 
(the  opposition)  and  Abhorrers  (the  government),  afterwards 
Whige  and  Tories.  ( Whig,  name  of  a  Scotchf  Tanf,  of  an 
Irish  faction.) 

1680,  Oct  21-1681,  Jan.  18.    Fourth  parliament  of  Charles  U. 

The  exclusion  bill,  passed  by  the  commons,  was  thrown  out  in 
the  lords  by  the  influence  of  Halifax, 

1681,  March  21-28.    Fifth  parliament  of  Charles  XL,  at  Oxford. 

A  new  exclusion  bill  being  introduced,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, March  28. 
July-Aug.    Execution  of  Plunkett,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  hi^ 

ti^ason  (July  1) ;  of  College  (Aug.  31). 
Nov.    Shaftesbury,  accused  of  high  tr^ison,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  bill  being  ignored  by  the  grand  juiy  he  escaped  to  H<d^ 
land  (died  1683). 
Continued  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  Conventiclers,  and  Came- 
ronians  (so  called  after  a  popular  preacher,  f  July  20, 1680),  in  Scot- 
land.   Passage  of  a  test  act  against  the  Presbyterians,  which,  howevei^ 
also  caused  the  resignation  of  some  eighty  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  earl  of  ArgyU  (Dec.) ;  nis  flight 

1682,  William  of  Orange  in  England.  The  duke  of  York,«coQni- 
panied  by  John  ChurchiU  Qi,  1650,  served  under  Turenne  in 
France  ;  general  under  ^James  II. ;  married  Sarah  Jennings; 
baron  Churchillf  1685 ;  earl  of  Marlborou^  1689 ;  duke  (« 
Marlborough,  1702  ;  died,  June  16, 1722),  sMpwrecked  on  the 
voyage  to  Scotland.  Monmouth  made  a  procuress  in  the  north- 
west counties,  and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Dec.  Death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Finch) ;  Sir  Francis  North 
made  lord  keep^.    Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  (Jan.  1683). 

1683,  June.    Judgment  giVeiragai^t  the^ity  of  Lmidon  on  a  quo 

warranto;  forfeiture   of   the  charte^^^wlHe^^^ff^iSl^Miied. 

This  process  was  successfully  repeated  with  other  corporations. 

Confederacy  of  Monmouth,  Essex,  Russell,  Gray,  Howard,  Sidney, 
Hampden,  for  securing  a  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  was  supplemented  by  a  plot  of  a  different  set 
of  persons  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  known  as  the 
^ye  Houfce  plot,  from  the  place  where  the  king  was  to  te 

■shot.'  Both  plots  were  revealed.    Suicide  of  Essex,  execution 
of  Russell  and  Sidney  ;  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  retired  to 
Holland. 
Sept.    Jeffreys,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    The  duke  of 
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York  was  reinstated  in  office.    Danby  liberated ;  Oate»  fined 
(1684). 
1685»  Feb.  6.    Death  of  Charles  11.,  who  accepted  Roman  Catholi- 
cism on  his  death-bed. 

1685-1688.   James  n., 

a  cruel,  revengeful,  deceitful  despot.  He  was  twice  married  : 
1.  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon  (daughters,  Mary,  mar- 
ried William  of  Orange  ;  Anne,  married  George  of  Denmark).  2. 
Mary  d*E8te  (son,  James  Edivard).  Halifax,  president  of  the  council ; 
Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  ;  Goddphm,  chamberlain  of  the  queen. 
Clarendon,  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  treasurer. 

1685,  May  19-1687,  July  2.  Parliament  of  James  IL    Trial  and 

condenmation  of  Richard  Baxter,    Danby  and  the  popish  lords 

discharged. 
May.    Trial  of  Oates  and  Dan^erfield,  who  were  sentenced  to  be 

whipped.     (Dangerfield  died  from  the  punishment.) 
1685.    Zbcpedition  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle. 
May.    Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  coldly  received ; 

June  17  he  was  captured,  and  executed  June  30. 
June  11.    lianding  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire.    He  proclaimed 

himself  king,  as  James  II.     Gathering  a  force  of   some 

60,000  men  he  was  defeated  in  the 

Jnly  6.  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (the  last  battle  in  England). 

July  15.     Execution  of    Monmouth    on    Tower    Hill.     <<Kirke's 

Lambs"  quartered  on  the  people  in  the  western  counties. 

Jeffreys  sent  on  a  circuit  in  the  west  to  try  the  rebels  and 

those  who  had  aided  them.  '<  The  Bloody  Assizes  "  (Lady  Alice 

Lisle).    Jeffreys  made  lord  chancellor. 
Hftlif^  dismissed  irom.  the  presidency  of  the  coungil  and  super- 
seded by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (who  became  a  Roman  Catholic). 
]^trliament  met  Nov.  9,  but  as  they  would  not  repeal  the  last  act 
they  were  prorogued  Nov.  27. 

Arrival  of  many  refugees  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686^  June.  Sir  Edtoard  Hales,  a  papist,  ai>pointed  to  ofBce  by 
James  under  a  dispensation.  In  a  suit  brought  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  act  judgment  was  procured  in  the  king's  favor, 
by  the  appointment  of  judges  favorable  to  the  court.  Catholic 
worship  aUowed.  Protestant  clergymen  forbidden  to  preach 
doctrinal  sermons.  Compton,  b^op  of  London,  refused  to 
remove  the  rector  of  St.  Giles  who  had  disobeyed  this  order. 
He  was  therefore  tried  before  a 

1686y  Jnly.  New  court  of  eccleBlaatical  commiasion  and  sus- 
pended. 

Camp  of  13,000  men  at  Hounslow  Heath.     Rochester  dis- 
missed from  office. 

1687.  Clarendon  superseded  by  Tyrconnd  (Richard  Talbot)  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  having 
refused  to  accept  Farmer,  a  papist,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
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p(Mnted  pNndeiit,  were  expelled  from  tbeir  college.    This 
only  a  part  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  king  to  seoore  the 
oniyenities. 

April.  First  declaration  of  liberty  of  oonacience  published  bj 
the  king  in  England  and  Scotland,  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  denominations. 

Jnly.  Parliament  dissolved.  Father  Petre^  the  king's  confessor  and 
chief  adviser,  admitted  to  the  privy  cooncil. 

1688,  April  25.  Second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscienoe 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
Sancroftf  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  Ken,  Lake, 
Lloyd,  Turner,  Trdaumey,  White,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  having  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  their 
reading  an  illegal  oraer. 

June  10.    Bi^h  of  a  prince. 

June  29, 30.  Trial  of  the  bishops  for  having  published  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The  bishops  were  acquitted,  a 
verdict  which  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  same  day  an  invitation  was  dispatehed 
to  William  of  Oranee  to  save  England  from  a  Catholie 
tyranny  ;  it  was  signed  by  the 

*<  Seven  eminent  persons  *^  or  <*  seven  patriots,**  the  earl  of  Deo^ 
onshire,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  earl  of  Danby,  Compton  (bishop  of 
London),  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Lundey,  admiral  Kussell, 
James  declared  his  intention  to  caU  a  parliament.  Last 
ing  of  the  ecclesiastical  conmiission. 

Sept.  30.    Declaration  of  'William  to  the  people  of  England,  \ 

cepting  the  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  reUnons 

and  civil  rights  of  Englishmen.    Doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  the 

prince.  ^ 

William's  army  was  under  Schomberg,  his  fleet  was  under  admiral 

Herbert,    James's  land  force  was  led  by  Feversham,  while  J)artmouth 

commanded  the  fleet. 
The  declaration  fri^itened  James  ;  he  endeavored  to  retrace  his 

steps  and  dismissed  Sunderland  from  the  council.     William  sidled 

from  Hdvoetsluys  Oct.  19,  with  14,000  men,  but  was  driven  back  by 

a  gale.    Starting  again  Nov.  1, 

1688,  Nov.  5.  William  landed  at  Torbay.  Risings  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  William  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  lord  Churchill  (Nov.  22).  rancess  Anne 
fled  from  London  in  company  with  lady  ChurchilL  James  is- 
sued writs  for  a  new  parliament  and  sent  conmiissioners  to 
treat  with  William. 

Dec.  10.    Queen  and  prince  sent  to  France. 

Dec.  11.  Flight  of  James,  who  tore  up  the  unissued  writs  for  par- 
liament and  took  with  him  the  great  seal,  which  he  threw  mto 
the  Thames. 

1688,  Dec.  11-1689,  Feb.  13.  Interregnmn. 

Riots  in  London.    Flighl  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre;  ci^ 
ture  of  Jeffreys  (f  in  the  Tower.  April  18, 1689). 
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Dec  12.    Provisional  govemment  under  the  presidency  of  Halifax^ 

established  by  the  peers  in  London. 
Dec.  17.     James,  who  had  been  stopped  at  Sheemess,  was  brought 

back  to  London. 
Dec.  18.    James  retired  to  Rochester. 
Dec.  19.    William  entered  London. 
Dec.  22.    James  escaped  to  France,  where  he  receiyed  a  pension  from 

Lonis  XIV. 
1689,  Jan.  22-1690,  Jan.  27.   Conventioii  parliament,  summoned 

by  the  advice  of  the  peers. 
On  Jan.  28  the  conunons  declared  :  "  That  king  James  II.  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  jpeople,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  havmg  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdi- 
cated the  govemment,  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant.  Also :  "  That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince."  The  lords  objected  to  the  use  of  uie  word  "  abdicated," 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  ''vacancy"  of  the  throne,  but  an 
agreement  being  reached  in  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the 
erown  was  offered  to  Mary  and  the  regency  to  William ;  this  being 
zefosed, 

1689,  Feb.  13.  Parliament  offered  the  crown  to  'William  and  Mary 
jointly,  accompanying  the  offer  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights,  asserting  the ''  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  realm.  1.  That  the  making  or  suspend- 
mg  law  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion court  and  other  such  like  courts  are  illegal.  4.  That  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  lawfiu 
to  petition  the  sovereign.  6.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  7.  That  it  is  law- 
ful to  keep  arms.  8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  must 
be  free.  9.  That  there  must  be  freedom  of  debate  in  parliament. 
10.  That  excessive  bail  should  never  be  demanded.  11.  That  juries 
should  be  impaneled  and  returned  in  every  trial.  12.  That  grants  of 
estates  as  forfeited  before  conviction  of  the  offender  are  illegal.  13. 
That  parliament  should  be  held  frequently.  "  William  and  Mary 
were  declared  kine^  and  aueen  of  England  for  life,  the  chief  adminis- 
tration resting  with  WUliam  ;  the  crown  was  next  settled  on  William's 
children  by  Mary  ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in  default  of  these,  on  the  children 
•f  William  by  any  other  wife."  The  crown  was  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary,  who  were  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 

1689-1702.  William  HI.  and  Mary  (until  1694). 

Privy  councillors  :  earl  of  Z^mby  (marquis  of  Carmarthen),  presi- 
dent ;  Nottingham^  Shrewsbury,  secretaries  of  state ;  marquis  of 
Halifax,  privy  seal ;  Schomherg  (duke  of  Schomberg)  master-general 
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of  ordnance ;  BenHmak  (eazl  of  Portland)^  V^  pone  and  groom 
of  the  stole.  Bumeif  bishop  of  Salisbury,  author  of  **  History  of  my 
own  Times." 

Feb.  22.  Convention  parliament  transformed  by  act  into  a  regular 
parliament.    Settlement  of  the  coronation  oath. 

March  1.  Oaths  of  alleg^nce  and  ^supremacy  taken  by  the 
houses,  the  clergy,  etc.  A  few  peers,  some  members  of  the 
lower  house  refiued  them.  Six  bishops  and  about  400  clergy- 
men were  finally  (1691)  deprived  of  their  holdings  for  refus- 
ing to  take  the  oaths,  and  became  known  as  non-jurora. 

March  14.     Landing  of  James  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  ;  joined  hj  I^t^ 
connel ;  entered  Dublin  March  24.    Irish  parliament,  May  7. 
Meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
BeversaL  of  RusseWs  attainders  Hater  of  Sidneys). 
First  mutiny  act  to  punish  detection  in  the  army ;  this  act, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  was  made 
for  a  year  only,  and  was  henceforward  passed  annually. 

April  11.  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  William  and  'Mary 
were  offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

April  20-July  30.  Siege  of  Londonderry  by  James  {WdOcer)  ; 
raised  by  Kirke, 

1689,  May  7-1697,  Sept  2a    War  with  France  (p.  361). 
May  24.    Toleration  act  exempting  dissenters  (who  had  taken  tha 
oaths  of  alleeiance  and  supremacy)  from  penalties  for  non-at- 
tendance on  the  services  of  the  esiablishea  church.' 
Titus  Oates  pardoned  and  pensioned. 
July.    Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 

Graham  of  Claverkousef  now  viscount  Dundee^  enlisted  High- 
landers and  raised  the  standard  for  James.    At  the 
July  17.    Battle  of  Killiecrankie 

he  defeated  general  Mackay,  but  fell  on  the  field. 
July  30.  Battle  oi  Newtoum  Buder  in  Ireland ;  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Schomberg  in  Ireland. 
In  voting  supplies  parliament  assumed  as  a  right  the  praetiee 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  reig^  of  Charles  IL  of  requiring 
estimatea  and  aoconnta  of  suppliea  needed  and  used,  and  intro- 
duced the  system  of  passing  appropriations  for  apeoified  ol^ects 
from  which  they  could  not  be  diverted. 

1689.  Dec.  16.    Bill  of  Rie^ta, 

a  parliamentary  enactment  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  repeat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  paper,  settling  the  succession  as  de- 
ta&ed  (p.  385),  and  enacting  that  no  papiat  could  w^ear  the 
crown. 

1690,  Feb.  6.    Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1690,  March  20-1695,  May  3.  Second  parliament  of  William 
m.  Tories  in  the  majority. 
Act  of  recognition,  afiOrming  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  convention 
parliament.  Settlement  of  uie  civil  list.  William  was  offended  at 
not  receiving  so  large  an  income  as  had  been  granted  either  to  Chazlet 
II.  or  James  II. 
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X690^  May  20.  Act  of  Grace,  giving  indemnity  to  all  sapporters 
of  James  11^  except  those  who  were  in  treasonable  corres* 
pondence  with  him.    Resignation  of  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax, 

May  23.  Prorogation  of  parliament.  Appointment  of  a  council  of 
nine  to  advise  Mary  during  the  long's  absence  (four  Whigs, 
five  Tories). 

Jnne  14^  William  went  to  Ireland.  With  36,000  men  he  met  James 
at  the  head  of  27,000,  and  at  the 

July  1.    Battle  of  the  Boyne 

totally  defeated  him.    Death  of  Schomberg,    James  fled  to 
France.    Capture  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  etc. 

June  90.    Battle  of  Beaohy  Head  ;  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 

imder  lord  Torrington  by  the  French.    Torrington  was  tried 

.  by  'court  martial  and  acquitted,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

Aii§^.    ^irst  siege  of   Limerick  oy  William    repulsed    {Sarsfield), 
^Marlborough  in  Ireland.    Capture  of  Cork  and  Kinsale, 

169X.    William  went  to  Holland.    Congress  at  the  Hague. 
TUlotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

July  12.    Battle  of  Aughrlm,  in  Irelana. 

Defeat  of  the  French  general  St,  Ruth  and  the  Irish  Sarsfiddf 
by  GinkeU  (death  of  1^.  Ruth).    Death  of  TyrconneL 

Aiig.-Oct.  Second  siege  of  Limerick ;  the  town  surrendered  Oct.  3, 
under  the  conditions  known  as  ike 

OeL  3.  Treaty,  or  pacification,  of  Limerick,  Ftee  transportation 
of  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  desiring  it  to  France.  (The 
Irish  Brigade,)  All  Irish  Catholics  to  £ive  that  religious  lib- 
erty which  they  had  under  Charles  II. ;  to  carry  arms,  exer^ 
cise  their  professions,  and  receive  full  amnesty. 
The  Engliw  parliament  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  the  Irish  pa]^- 
liament  which  met  1695  (consisting  entirely  of  Protestants) 
reihised  to  ratify  it.  Enactment  of  severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics. 

1692y  Jan.  10.  Marlborough  detected  in  correspondence  with 
James,  and  disgraced. 

16029  Feb.  13.    Maasacre  of  Olenooe. 

Indemnity  and  pardon  having  been  offered  to  all  Highland 
clans  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  before  Dec.  31,  1691, 
that  condition  was  fulfilled  by  idl  except  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe.  The  chief,  Mac  Ian,  however,  took  the  oath  on  Jan. 
6.  This  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  foe  of  the  MacDonalds, 
Dalrymple,  secretary  of  Scotland,  and  William  III.  signed  an 
order  for  the  extirpation  of  the  clan.  It  was  f aithf luly  exe- 
cuted by  captain  Campbell ;  Mac  Ian,  and  some  forty  others 
were  shun. 
May  19.  English  victory  of  La  Hopue  ;  Russell  and  TaurvUle, 
July  24>    Defeat  of  William  at  Steinkirk. 

The  ''Junto"  ministry  of  Whigs  ;  Somers,  lord  keeper;  Russell, 
Shrewsbury,  Thomas  Wharton,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Montague,  chan- 
eellor  of  the  exchequer.    Sunderland  returned  to  parliament. 
i0O3^  Jan.     Beginning  of  the  national  debt.    £1,000,000  borrowed 
on  annuities  at  10  per  cent 
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1693,  July  19.    Defeat  of  William  afe  Neerwinden  (Xtanden). 

1694,  July  27.    Charter  of  the  Govemor  and  company  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  a  company  of  merchants  who  in  return  for 
certain  priyileges  loaned  the  government  £1,200,000.  Bill  for 
preventuiff  ofiBcers  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  commons 
rPlace  Bul).  Unsuccessful  attack  on  Brest.  (Treachery  of 
marlboraugh  t) 

Deo.  22.    The  triennial  bill  signed  by  the  king. 
Dec.  28.    Death  of  queen  Mary. 

Bribery  in  the  parliament ;  expulsion  of  the  speaker  of  the 

commons.  Sir  John  Trevor, 
Expiration  of  the  lioenaing  act,  which  was  not  renewed ; 

hence  abolition  of  the  oenaorship  of  the  preaa. 

1695,  July  2-Sept.  2.    William  reei^tured  Namur. 
Oct.  11.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1695,  Nov.  22-1698,  July  5.    Third  parliament  of  IKTilliam  m. 

(first  triennial  parliament). 
Whigs  in  majority.    Reooinage  act.    /moc  Newion  master  of 
the  mint. 

1696,  Trials  for  treason  act;  two  witnesses  required  to  prove  an  overt 
act  of  treason. 

Plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  execution  of  conq^ratoEB. 
One  of  these,  Fenwick,  was  condemned  by  bill  of  attainder^ 
being  the  last  person  so  condemned.  Formation  of  a  ifiyol 
association.    Suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

Snnderland,  lord  chamberlain  ;  SomerSy  lord  chaneellnr. 

1697,  Sept  20.    Peaoe  of  Ryawiok  (p.  371). 
Dec.    Sunderland  retired. 

William  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIY . 

1698,  Jan.    Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  England. 

1698.    Spanish  anccession,  see  p.  390. 

1698,  Dec.&-1700,  Apr.  11.    Fourth  parliament  of  IKTilliam  UL 

1699^  Feb.    Disbandmgact,  reducing  the  army  to  7,000 men,  eTcTusion 

of  the  foreign  (Dutch)  troops  ;  annoyance  of  William.      

Act  for  the  resumption  of  forfeited  Insh  estates,  aimed  at  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  favorites;  the  bill  was  fastened  to  a  bill  of  supply. 
Act  for  preventing  the  erowth  of  papacy  ;  all  persons  refusing  to 
take  tne  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  forfeited  their 
estates  for  life.  Catholic  school-teachers  and  priests  were 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  (repealed  1778). 
1700,  March.    Miserable  end  of  Darien  settlement  (founded  1696). 

1700,  April.     Somers  dismissed  from  office.    Bombudment  of  Co- 

penhagen by  Rooke. 
July.    Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne's  children. 

1701,  Feb.  6-^une  24.    Fifth  parliament  of  'William  m.    Tories 

in  the  majority.  Robert  Harley,  speaker.  Portland^  Somers, 
Oxford  (Kussell),  Halifax,  impeached  (April-June). 

Earl  of  Marlborough  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces. 
Jnne  12, 1701.    Act  of  settlement. 

The  crown  was  settled  on  Sophia,  princess  of  Hanover,  grand* 
daughter  of  James  I.,  and  her  issue. 
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The  Boyereigns  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestant  and  not  leave 
the  kingdom  without  consent  of  parliament ;  the  comitry  should 
not  be  involved  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  no  foreigner  should  receive  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
or  hold  office,  civil  or  nulitary  ;  ministers  should  be  responsible  for 
ihe  acts  of  their  sovereigns  ;  judges  should  hold  office  for  life  unless 
goiltj  of  misconduct. 

1701,  Sept.  7.    The  grand  alliance,  p.  391. 

Sept.  16.    Death  of  James  II.     James  Edward  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIY. 

1701,  Dec.  30-1702,  July  2.    Sixth  parliament  pf  VTUliam  m. 

Attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.    Oath  of  abjura^ 
ticHL 

1702,  March  8.    Death  of  "WilUam  m. 

Chief  authors  of  this  period  :  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682)  ; 
John  Bunyan  (1628-1688);  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731);  John  Dryden 
(1631-1700)  ;  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674)  ;  John 
Lodce  (1632-1704);  John  Milton  (1608-1674);  Isaac  Newton  (1643- 
1727).  {Seep,i33.) 

§  6.    INDIA.  (See  p.  S64.) 

1658-1707.     Aurangzeb,  Mughal  emperor. 

The  first  years  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  were  occupied  in  subdu- 
ing and  putting  to  death  his  brothers.  When  freed  from  their  ri- 
Tidry  he  took  up  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Bidar,  Ahmednagar, 
EUtdqntr,  he  had  conquered  while  his  father  reigned.  For  twenty- 
five  years  his  generals  warred  unsuccessfully  against  Bij^pur  and  Gol- 
conda,  but  when  Aurangzeb  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
those  kingdoms  quickly  fell.  Bijdpur  and  Gokonda  were  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  in  1688.     It  was  not  with  the  Mnhammedan 

Sowers  alone  that  Aurangzeb  had  to  contend  ;  a  new  power,  the  Hin- 
u  kingdom  of  the  Malurattas,  had  arisen  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  union  of  Hindu  tribes  of  the  Deccan  under  Sivaji 
(1627-1680),  son  of  a  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  fought 
under  the  Deccan  kingdoms  against  the  Mughals.  Sivaji,  by  alter- 
nately levying  tribute  on  the  Deccan  kingdoms  and  assisting  them 
against  the  Mughals,  raised  the  Mahratte,  confederacy  to  be  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Deccan.  In  1664  he  assumed  the  title  of  Rdj^. 
He  carried  on  a  war  with  Aurangzeb,  who  captured  and  killed  his 
son  Sambhaji  (1680-1689),  and  imprisoned  his  grandson  Sahu,  until 
his  own  deatl^  1707.  Aurangzeb,  however,  wa»  far  from  subduing 
the  confederacy,  which  had  driven  him  almost  to  despair  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  the  emperor  was  not  more  successful  in  Assam  (1662),  nor 
against  the  revolted  Rdjput  states  in  the  west  (1677-1681)  where  he 
ravaged  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  and  Uddipur  without  subduing  them. 

Aurangzeo's  total  revenue  amounted  to  eighty  million  pounds. 
1661.    Bombay  ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  1665.    In  1668  it 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company. 
1670.    Foundation  of  the  Danish  East  Inua  Company. 
1681     Bengal  separated  from  Madras. 
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1686.  Foandatum  of  Caleatta. 

1687.  Seat  of  weatern  presidency  traosf  ened  to  Bombay. 

(See  p.  JUS,) 

§  7.    CHINA.  (Seep,  35S.) 

1661-1721.    Kang-he 

conqaered  Thibet  and  Formosa  and  carried  on  war  with  Russia 
(1684-1689^.  His  rei^  was  renowned  for  wise  adminiRtration  aod 
for  the  caltiyation  of  science  and  literature.  French  and  English  set- 
tled at  Canton.  {See  p.  444,) 


B.    The  eighteenth  century  to  the  French  Revolution. 
§  1.    WAB  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUOCESSION.i 

1701-1714.  ^^^  ^*  *^^'  ^^'^ 

The  &unily  relations  which  led  to  the  war  will  he  made  elear 
hy  the  following  genealogical  table. 

PhUip  m.,  king  of  Spain,  f  1621. 

Anna,  m.  Philip  IT.  Maria  Anna. 

Louis  XIU.  m.  Ferdinand  IIL 


Iiooia  ZrV.  =  Maria  Theresa.  Oharlea  H.  Manraret  Theresa  sa  Iieopold  I. 
I  t  1700.  I 

Louis  the  dauphin.  Maria  Antoinette,  m. 

J  Max.  Emmannel  of 

Bavaria. 
Asjon.  I 

as  king  of  Spain,  Philip  Y.  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 

Leopold  I.  had,  besides  his  daughter  Maria  ArUoinate,  two  sons:  by 
his  second  marriage,  Joseph  I.,  emperor  from  1705-1711;  by  his  tkwl 
marriage,  Charles  VI.,  emperor  from  1711-1740. 

Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  was  childless ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  near  future  was  certain  ;  hence  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
tite  European  cabinel^  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  question  had 
two  aspects:  a.  The  legal,  according  to  which  there  were  three  cslaim- 
ants:  1.  Louis  XTV.,  at  once  as  son  of  the  elder  dauj^iter  of  Philip  HL 
and  husband  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  solenm  renun- 
ciations of  both  princesses  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  2.  Leopold  I.,  the  representative  of  the  German  line 
of  Hapsburg,  as  son  of  Ihevotin^^  daughter  of  Philip  111.,  and  husband 
of  the  younger  daughter  of  PhiUp  IV.  Both  princesses  had  expressly 
reserved  their  right  of  inheritance,    3.  The  electoral  prince  pf  Ba- 

1  Bchloaser:  Get<^ichte  det  18  JaArAtmderte/Y.  Nooirden:  Ewrcpditekt 
Ouch,  im  18  Jahrhundertf  vols.  I.  and  II. 
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,  as  great-grandson  of  Philip  lY.,  and  c^andson  of  the  youn^ 
sister  of  the  present  possessor,  Charles  11.  &.  The  political  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  nayal  powers,  England  and  Holland,  would  not  permit  the  crown 
of  the  great  Spanish  monarchy  to  be  united  with  tiie  French,  or  to 
be  warn  by  the  ruler  of  the  Austrian  lands.  On  this  account  Leopold 
X.  claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  second  son  Charles  only, 
w^faHe  Louis  XlVt's  claim  was  urged  in  the  name  of  his  second  grand- 
Sony  Philip  ofAnjou. 
1698.     First  treaty  of  partition. 

Oct.  11.    Spain,  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria;  Naples  and  Sicily,  seaports  in  Tuscany,  and  uie  prov- 
ince of  Guipuzcoa,  to  the  dauphm ;  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  arch- 
duke Charles. 
The  negotiations  of  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  succession,  aqd  the 
cK>nclu8ion  of  a  treaty  of  pcurtition  without  the  participation  of  Charles 
XI.,  provoked  that  monarch. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  monarchy  he  made  the  prince 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  seven  years  old,  sole  heir  of  the  YfholQ  inheri- 
tance ;  a  settlement  to  which  the  naval  powers  agreed. 
1699  (Feb.  6).  Sudden  death  of  the  prince  elector.  New  intrigues 
of  France  {Harcourt  ambassador.  Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and 
Anstria  at  Madrid,  while  both  parties  were  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
of  partition  with  the  naval  powers. 

1700.     Second  treair  of  partition. 

Mar.  13.    Spain  ana  the  Indies  to  archduke  Charles ;  Naples  and  Sicily 

and  the  duchy ^of  Lorraine  to  the  dauphin  ;  Milan  to  the  duke 

of  Lorraine  in  exchange. 
Finally  Charles  XL,  although  originally  more  inclined  to  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  signed  a  new  will,  making  Louis'  grandson,  Philip  of 
Anfcu^  heir.    Immediately  afterwards 

1700.    Charles  II.  died. 

Nov.  1.     Louis  XIV.  soon  decided  to  follow  the  will  rather  than 

the  treaty  with  England.  ^  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 

as  Philip  y.,  and  started  for  his  new  kingdom.     (<<  II  n*y  a  plus  de 

Pyr^ndes.*')    Death  of  James  11.,  1701 ;  Louis  recognized  his  son  as 

of  England. 


1701.  Qrcuid  Allicuioe  of  the  naval  powers  with  the  emperor 
Sept.  7.  Leopold  L,  for  the  purpose,  at  first,  of  securing  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy  for  the  Austrian 
honse,  while  France  allied  herself  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Man^ 
ttio,  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne.  The  other  estates  of  the 
empire,  especially  Prussia,  joined  the  emperor.  Portugal  afterwards 
joined  the  grand  alliance,  and  in  1703  Savoy  did  likewise,  deserting 
France. 

Three  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  grand  alliance  against  France  : 
Sngene,  prince  of  Savoy,  imperial  general;  Marlborough,  English 
genera],  formerly  John  Churchill;  A.  Heinsios,  after  the  death  of 
William  ILL,  1702,  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Spain,  the  real  object  of  the  war,  had  but  little  importance  in  the 
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oampttlgns,  the  chief  seat  of  war  being  /toZy,  the  Netkeriands^  and 
Germany, 

Philip  of  Anjou  was  recognized  in  Spain  as  king  Philip  V.     His 
strongest  support  was  in  Castile. 

1701.  Commencement  of  the  war  by  Eugene's  invasion  of  Italy. 
Victory  over  Caiinat  at  Carpif  over  Vuleroi  at  Ckiari  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  captured  at  Cremona  (1702). 

Eugene  and   Vendome  foueht  a  drawn  battle  at  Luzsara  (1702), 
after  which  the  French  had  the  advantage  in  Italy  until  1706. 

1702.  March  8.    Death  of  William  III.    Anne,  queen  of  England. 

1703.  The  Bavarians  invaded  Tyrol,  but  were  repulsed.  Eugene 
went  to  Germany,  along  the  Rhine.    Marlborough  invaded  the 

Spanish  Netherlands.    The  archduke  Charles  landed  in  Portugal^  and 
invaded  Catalonia,    The  English  captured  Gibraltar  (1704). 
17(]^    Victory  of  the  French  under  ViUars  at  HochsUldt  over  the  Ba- 
varians. 

1704.  Battle  of  Hdohst&dt  and  Blindheim  (Blenheim), 

Aug.  13.  (between  Ulm  and  Donauworth),  Bavarians  and  French 
{TaUard)  defeated  by  Xhigene  and  Marlborough. 

1705.  Leopold  I.  died.     His  son,  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 

1706.  Charles  conquered  Madrid  but  held  it  for  a  short  tmie  only. 

1706,  May  23.   Viotory  of  Marlborough  at  Bamillies  over 

VLlleroi.    Submission  of  Brussels^  Antwerp^  Ghent,  Ostend,  etc 

Sept  7.    Viotory  of  Eugene  at  Turin, 

over  Marsin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  help  of  the  /Vus- 
sians  under  Leopold  of  Dessau,  Submission  of  all  Lombardy. 
Charles  III.  proclaimed  at  Milan.  The  French  permanently 
excluded  from  Italy. 

1708»  July  11.    Victory  of  Marlborough  and  Bugene  at 
Oudenarde  over  Vendome  and  the  duke  of  Borgiindy. 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Lille.    Severe  winter  in  France. 
Negotiations  for  peace.    Demands  of  the  allies :  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  of  the  border  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Hollanders  ;  restoration  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  empire  and  the  emperor  to  the  state  prescribed  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  t.  e,  the  cession  of  StrasburOf  Brisach,  etc.   'Eng- 
land insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Anne  and  tne  Protestant  succes- 
sion (p.  388)  and  the  banishment  of  the  Pretender.   These  terms  Louis 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  when  the  demand  was  added  that  he  should 
drive  his  grandson  from  Spain  with  French  weapons,  it  was  too  much, 
fhe  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Louis  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

1709.  The  French  were  again  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
Sept.  11.  Ehigene  and  Marlborough  at  Malplcuiuet  over 
ViUars.  The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  The  allies  lost  20,000 
men.  New  approaches  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Capture  of  Douai^ 
MonSf  etc.  (1710).  In  Spain  Philip*  by  the  aid  of  Yenddme, 
had  the  advantf^  of  Charles,    llie  Spanish  people  favored 
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Philip.  Renewal  of  the  negotiations  at  Cfertruydenburg,  Louis 
offered  to  pay  subsidized  troops  against  his  grandson.  The  al- 
lies demanded  that  he  should  send  his  armies  against  Philip. 
Renewal  of  the  war.  Victories  of  Venddme  over  the  English 
(Brihuega,  1710)  and  the  imperialists  (Yallarviciosa,  in  Spain). 
ITlOy  Aug.  Fall  of  the  Wliig  miniatry  in  England,  and  accession 
of  the  enemies  of  Marlborough. 

1711.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,   whereby   Charles  became 
heir  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  monarchy  of 

Charles  V.  would  have  been  restored  had  the  Spanish  inheritance 
also  devolved  upon  him.  These  events  completely  altered  all  the 
political  relations,  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

Maribcrough  removed  from  conmiand,  the  Grand  Alliance  dis- 
solved, preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  France.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  her  husband  and  their  son, 
the  dnke  of  Brittany. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  French  commander  Villars  at  Denain  over  lord 
Albermarle.    Recapture  of  Douai,  Le  QuesnoVf  and  Bouchain. 

Opening  of  the  congress  at  Utrecht.    Each  of  the  allies  pre- 
sented his  demands  separately.    Dissensions  between  the  allies 
caoaed  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  of  peace,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

April  11. 

1.  Bng^and  :  Recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England; 
oonfirmation  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain,  France  ceded  to  England  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
(Acadia),  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  Spain  ceded  to  England 
Gibraltar^  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  Asiento,  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  African  slaves. 

2.  Holland  :  Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  republic 
of  Holland,  in  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  Austrians, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  Barrier  Treaty,  in  regard  to  the  fortresses 
alon^  the  French  border  from  Fumes  to  Namur,  which  were  to  be 
gamsoned  by  the  Dutch.  LiUe  restored  to  France.  Demolition  of 
Uie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

3.  Savoy  received  the  island  oi  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous change  of  boundary  in  Upper  Italy,  renounced  its  claims 
upon  Spain,  reserving,  however,  its  right  of  inheritance  in  case  the 
house  of  Bourbon  should  become  extinct  (p.  397). 

4.  Prussia  received  recognition  of  the  royal  title,  and  possession  of 
Neuchdtel  and  the  t^tper  quarter  of  Ouddres,  Prussia's  claim  upon  the 
principality  of  Orange  on  the  Rhdne,  was  transferred  to  France. 

5.  Portugal  obtained  a  correction  of  boundaries  in  South  America. 
Philip  V.  (founder  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbons)  was 

recognized  as  King  of  Spain  and  the  colonies. 

Reservations  in  the  peace:  1.  for  the  emperor,  the  possession  of  the 
appanages  of  the  SpKanish  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples, 
Scurdinia,  but  not  Sicily  ;  2.  for  the  empire  the  status  quo  of  Uie  peace 
•f  Ryswiok,  only. 
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The  emperor  and  the  empire  oontinaed  the  war.  UnsneoeaBfiil 
campaini  of  Eagene,  who  was  wretchedly  supported  (1713).  Lan- 
dau and  Freiburg  taken  by  ViUars,  After  these  losses  the  emperor 
concluded  peace  with  France,  in  his  own  name  at  Rastadtf  in  that  of 
the  empire  at  Baden  (in  Switzerland). 

1714.  Peace  of  Rastadt  and  Baden. 

March-Sept. 

Austria  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  after  tlie 
Barriere  for  Holland  had  been  a^nreed  upon,  and  retained  Negpfee, 
Sardinia,  and  Milan,  which  she  had  already  occupied.  For  the  empire : 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  rein- 
stated in  their  lands  and  dignities.  Landau  was  left  m  the  hands  at 
France. 

No  peace  between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  who  did  not  reoognize 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  (Seep.  4H.) 

§  a.    THE  NORTHERN  WAR. 

1700-172L 

1689-1725.  Peter  L  the  Qreat,  Czar  of  Bnsna  (p.  374). 

1697-1718.  Charles  Xn.,  king  of  Sweden. 

In  character  the  two  monarchs  formed  a  strong  contrast:  both  were 
of  unusual  ability  and  power,  but  Peter,  though  passionate  and  of 
irregular  life,  was,  in  his  political  actions,  governed  by  reason  and  calm 
reflection.  Charles,  in  ids  private  life  passionless  and  of  ri^gid  mor- 
ality, was  under  the  control  of  passion  and  senseless  obstinacy  in  all 
public  relations.  The  steady  purpose  of  Peter,  who  civilized  his  sub- 
jects by  force,  made  Russia  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Eozope, 
Charles'  blind  obstinacy  caused  the  decline  of  Sweden's  power. 

The  causes  of  the  northern  war  were  :  1,  the  firm  cteterminatioa 
of  Peter  to  make  Russia  a  naval  power,  and  to  get  possesaon  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  Augustus  IT,,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  king  of  Poland,  to  unite  Livonia  witii  Poland  (Patkul)  ;  3,  the 
quarrel  between  Frederic  IV.,  Idas  of  Denmark,  and  me  duke  of  Hoi- 
ttein-Gottorpfthe  early  friend  and  brotheivin-law  of  Charles  X£l 

The  youthfulness  of  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  all  three  monarchs  to  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  regain  possession  of  those  lands  which  Sweden  had 
taken  from  them.  Secret  alliance  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sazmy 
against  Sweden. 

The  war  opened  with  an  invasion  of  Schleswi?  by  the  Danes,  while 
the  Saxons  attacked  Livonia.  Unexpected  landing  of  Chifflc«  XXL 
in  Zealand  ;  he  threatened  Copenhagen  and  extorted  from  the  Danes 
the 

1700  (Aug.).  Peaoe  of  Travendal. 

1.  Lidemnification  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.    2.  Denmark  promised 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Sweden  for  the  future. 
Meantime  the  Saxons  were  besieging  Riga  (in  Livonia)  in  vaia, 
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while  Peter  was  besi^i]^  Narva  (in  Ingermanniand)  with  like  lesalt. 
Tianding  of  Charles  XlL  with  8,000  men  and  brilliant 

1700.  Victory  of  Narva, 

Nov.  30. 

over  the  Russians.  Charles's  hatred  of  Angnstus  led  him  to 
neglect  his  more  dangerous  opponent,  the  Czar,  and  to  seek  revenge 
upon  the  king  of  PoEmd.  Meeting  and  closer  alliance  of  Augustus 
and  Peter.    Charles  crossed  the  Diina  and 

1701.  defeated  the  Saxons  at  Riga.     Charles  invaded  Lithuania. 
The  ra>ubl9  of  Poland  was  drawn  into  the  war  ;  alliance  of 

the  partv  of  the  Sapiehas  with  the  Swedes.    The  city  of  Warsaw  sur- 
renaered  at  the  first  summons. 

Victory  of  Charles  XII.  over  the  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klissow 
(1702)  and  at  PuUwtk  (1703).  Charles  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace,  caused  Augustus  to  be  deposed  by  that  party  among  the  Poles 
which  had  joined  him  and  his  adherent,  the  Woiwod 

1701-1709.    Stanislaus  Lesozinski  to  be  elected  king. 

Meanwhile  Petet^had  founded  his  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Neva  (1703),  and  captured  Narva  (1704). 

Continuance  of  the  war  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Yictonr  of 
Charles  at  Punitz  (1704  Schulenburg's  masterly  retreat)  an^  pi  his 
general  Khenslgold  at  Fraustadt  (1706).  Charles  invaded  Saxony 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  the 

1706.    Peace  of  Altranst&dt  (near  Leipzig). 

1.  Augustus  n.  abdicated  the  Polish  crown,  recognized  StanislauB 
Leeczinski  as  king  of  Poland,  and  sent  him  a  written  expression  of 
firood  will.  2.  Augustus  abjured  his  alliance  with  the  Czar,  and 
delivered  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  latter,  Patkid,  to  Charles  who 
had  him  executed  with  cruelty.  3.  Saxony  furnished  provisions  and 
pay  for  the  Swedish  army  during  the  winter. 

In  Sept.,  1707,  Charles  took  the  field  against  Peter,  who  had  well 
employed  the  interval  in  making  conquests  and  establishing  hispower 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  forming  a  trained  and  veteran  army.  The  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  cut  off  by  devastation  of  the  country.  Charles 
allo^red  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  Cossack  hetman  Mazepm,  who 
had  deserted  Peter,  crossed  the  Dnieper  (1708)  into  the  Ukraine. 
FatQe  siege  of  PuUowa.  Peter  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  and 
by  force  of  numbers  completely  defeated  the  Swedes,  who  were 
ezfaansted  by  long  marches  and  lack  of  food,  in  the 
1709,  Jjdj  8.    Battle  of  Pultowa, 

which  established  Peter's  new  creations  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
destroyed  at  one  blow  the  ascendency  of  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
army  was  completely  broken  up,  and  a  large  part  of  it  captured. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 

1709-1714.  Chanes  XII.  in  Turkey,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Porte 
to  declare  war  against  Peter.  Hq  was  successful  in  1711. 
Peter,  allied  with  ihe  princes  of  the  Moldau,  crossed  the  Dniester,  was 
soiToanded  on  the  PrtUh,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  the 
1711.  Peace  of  the  Pruth  from  the  Turks  by  bribery,  upon  the 
advice  of  his  wife  Catherine. 
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1.  Azoff  given  back  to  the  Porte.  2.  The  king  of  Sweden  allowed 
to  return  to  his  realm  unmolested. 

Charles  XII.,  indignant  at  this  peace,  refused  to  depart,  and  for 
three  years  more  misused  the  patience  and  ho6|^itality  of  the  Turks 
at  Bender,  Bessarabia,  now  belonging  to  Russia,  and  in  Demotika, 
Senseless  defense  of  his  camp  against  a  whole  army,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  his  departure  (1713).  Meantune  his  enemies 
were  making  good  use  of  the  tmie.  Augustus  II.  drove  king  Stanis- 
laus from  Poland ;  the  Danes  tried  to  reconquer  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Sweden,  but  were  repulsed.  Peter  the  Great  occupied  all  of 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  In^ermanrdand,  Carelia,  Finland.  The  Convention 
of  the  Hague  (1710),  m  order  to  keep  the  war  away  from  the  German 
boundaries,  had  established  the  neutrality  of  all  thetir^rmanprovinces 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Schlestoig  and  Jutland,  Charles  ^QL,  how- 
ever, having  from  his  retreat  in  Turkey  protested  against  this  treaty, 
the  Danes  took  Schleswig  away  from  tiie  duke  of  Uolstein-6<^torp, 
and  conquered  the  Swedish  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1712), 
which  they  afterwards  (1715)  sold  to  Hanover  upon  condition  that 
that  state  should  take  part  in  the  war  against  Sweden.  Tlie  Swedidi 
general  Stenbock  defeated  the  Danes  and  burnt  Altona,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  Tikmingen  (1713).  The  Danes  and  Poles 
invaded  Pommerania,  the  Prussians  occupied  Stettin, 

1714.    Charles  XII.  at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom.    Adventurous 
journey  through  Hungary  and  Grermany.    The  king  reached 

Stralsund,    Alliance  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Hanover, 

Russia,  afi;ain8t  Sweden.    Stralsund   and  with  it  all  Pomerania  lost 

(1715),  Wismar  soon  captured  also  (1716). 

1716.    Peter  I,  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Holland,  France. 

Charles  XII.  negotiated  with  Peter  I.  through  Baron  von 

Gdrz,  who,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  Swedish  nobles, 

was  placed  in  control   of  the  internal   administration  of  Sweden. 

Three  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  Norway  ;  on  the  third, 

1718.  Charles  XU.  was  shot  in  front  of  Friedrichshall,  prob- 
Dec.  11.    ably  by  an  assassin. 

After  limits  had  been  set  on  the  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
royal  council,  Charles's  nephew  was  passed  over,  and  his  youxigest 
sister, 

1719.  Ulrioa  Elecuiora,   raised  to  the  throne.     She  soon 

S laced  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  her 
, 

1720-1751.    Frederic  of  Hesse-CasseL 

Execution  of  the  Baron  von  GSrz,  Charles's  intimate.  The  north- 
em  war  was  ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  at  Stockholm  and 
FriedricJisburg. 

1,  With  Hanover  (17^9),  which  retained  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
paid  Sweden  one  million  thalers.  2.  With  Prusaia  (1720),  which 
received  Stettin,  western  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  the  islands 
of  WoUin  and  Usedom,  and  paid  two  million  thalers.    3.  With  Den- 
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mark,  which  restored  all  its  conquests.  In  return  Sweden  paid 
600,000  rix  dollars,  gave  up  its  freedom  from  custom  duties  in  the 
Sound  and  abandoned  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorpf  whom  Denmark 
deprived  of  his  share  of  Schleswig.  4.  With  Poland  the  truce  of 
1719  was  continued. 

1721.     Aug.  30.    Peace  of  Nystadt  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 

1.  8'weden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanrdand,  part 

of  Cardia,  and  a  number  of  islands,  among  others  Oesel,  Dagd,    2. 

Ruflwia  restored  Finland  and  paid  two  million  rix  dollars. 

{See  p.  409.) 

§  3.    GERMANY.  (Seep.  372.) 

1705-1711*   Joseph  I.,  son  of  Leopold.    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother 

1711-1740.  Charles  VI., 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  p.  390. 

171^1740.  Frederic  "William  I.,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, by  wise  economy,  a  military  severity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  armv,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
Prussia.  Maintenance  of  a  standin^^  army  of  83,000  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  mhabitants.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  ("  the  old  Dessauan  "). 

1714-1718.  TVar  of  Turks  with  Venice,  and  after  1716  with  the 
emperor.  £a^  conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Turks ;  the  Yene- 
tians,  however,  kept  Corfu,  In  Hungary  the  war  was  brilliantly  con- 
ducted b^  prince  Bagene.  Victory  of  Peterwardein  (1716). 
Victory,  siege,  and  capture  of  Belgrade  (1717). 

1718.    July  21.    Peace  of  Passarowitz  (Posharewatz). 

1.  Anstria  received  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  a  part  of  Servia, 
with  Belgrade  and  Little  Wallachia.  2.  Venice  retained  her  con- 
quests in  Dalmatia,  but  ceded  Morea  to  the  Porte. 

The  seizure  of  Sardinia  (1717)  and  Sicilv  (1718)  by  Spain,  where 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  V.,  and  her  &tvorite 
the  minister  and  cardinal  Alberoni^  were  ptanning  to  ree^ain  the 
Spanish  appanages  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  brought  about  the 

1718.    Quadruple  alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of 

Aug.  2.  Utrecht,  between  France,  England,  the  emperor,  and  (since 

1719)  the  Republic  of  Holland. 

After  a  short  war  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  who  went  to  Rome 

(f  1752),  the  agreements  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were  executed  in 

1720.  1.  Spain  evacuated  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  made  a  renuncia^ 
tion  of  the  appanages  forever,  in  return  for  which  the  em- 
peror recognized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  2.  Savoy  was  obliged  to 
exchange  SZily  (p.  393)  for  Sardinia.  After  this  time  tihe  dukes  of 
Savoy  called  themselves  kings  of  Sardinia. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  without  male  offspring.  His  prin- 
cipal endeavor  throughout  his  whole  reign  was  to  secure  the  various 
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lands  which  were  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Austria  against  dirisioo 
after  his  death.  Hence  he  established  an  order  of  succession  under 
the  name  of  the  -^ 

("Pragmatio  Sanction,  ) 

which  decreed  that:  1.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  Austrian  empire 
should  be  indivisible ;  2.  That  in  case  miue  heirs  should  fail,  they 
should  devolve  upon  Charles's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Maria  Theresa,  and  their  heirs  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  3.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  this  fine  the  daughters  of  Joseph 

1,  and  their  descendants  were  to  inherit. 

To  secure  the  assent  of  the  various  powers  to  this  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  the  object  of  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations.  A  special 
alliance  between  Auetria  and  Spam  (1725),  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
produced  the  alliance  of  Herrenhausen,  in  the  same  year,  between 
£ngl(md,  France,  and  Prussia  in  opposition.  Prussia  soon  withdrew 
from  the  alliance  and  joined  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  WusterkauseiL 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  also  of  short  duration. 

1733-1735.     War  of  the  Polish  Succession,  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  II. 

Cause  :  The  majority  of  the  Polish  noUes,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  elected  Stanialaos  Lesoziiiski,  who  had  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  Louis  XV,,  king,  a  second  time.  Russia  and  Austria  in- 
duced a  minority  to  choose  Augustoa  m.,  elector  of  Saxony  (son  of 
Augustus  II.),  and  supported  the  election  by  the  presence  of  troops 
in  Poland.    France,  Spam,  and  Sardinia  took  up  arms  for  Stanislans. 

The  seat  of  war  was  at  first  in  Italy,  where  MUan,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  conquered,  and  the  Austrians  lost  everything  except  MUan, 
and  afterwards  on  the  um>er  Rhine,  whei^  the  old  prince  Eugene 
fought  unsuccessfully,  and  Francis  Stephenf  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
future  husband  of  MaiiB,  Theresa,  alone  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
imperial  arms.  Lorraine  occupied  bv  the  French.  KeM  captured 
Preliminaries  of  peace  (1735),  and,  after  long  negotiations, 

1738.    Nov.  18.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  Stanislaus  Lesczmski  made  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  throne* 
receiving  as  compensation  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which 
at  his  death  should  devolve  upon  France.     Stanislaus  died  1766. 

2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis  Stephen,  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion in  Tuscany,  whose  ducal  throne  had  become  vacant  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  Medici,  1737  (p.  416).  3.  Austria  ceded 
Naples  and  SicUy,  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  Stati  degli  Presidi  to 
Spain  as  a  secundogeniture  for  Don  Carlos,  so  that  these  lands  oould 
never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  receiving  in  exchange 
Parma  and  Ptacenza,  which  Don  Carlos  had  inherited  in  1731  upofc 
the  death  of  the  last  Famese,  his  great-uncle.  4.  France  guaranteed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

1736-1739.  Unsuccessful  war  with  the  Turks  in  alliance  with  Russia 
(p.  411).    By  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  Orsowa,  Belgradeb 
Servia,  and  Little  Wallachia  were  restored  to  the  Turks. 
1740,  May.    Death  of  Frederic  TVilliam  I.  of  Prussia. 
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1740-1786*   Frederic  II.  the  Great  (twenty-eight  yean 
old). 

Bom  in  1712,  received  a  French  education  under  Madame  de 
RocouUes  and  Duhan  de  Jandtm  ;  musical  {Quanz),  After  the  frus- 
tration of  the  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  George  XL 
of  England,  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the  crown  prince. 
Frederic  attempted  flight,  was  captured,  and  sentenced  to  Kiistrm  as 
a  deserter  (execution  of  KaUe)  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
Chamber  oi  War  and  of  Domain.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick-Bevem  (1733).  Correspondence  with  VdUaire.  Residence  at 
Rheinsberg  and  Ruppin  until  1740.  From  his  accession  to  his  death 
he  was  himself  the  ruler. 

1740>  Oct    With  the  death  of  Charles  VL  the  male  line 
of  the  Hapsburgs  was  extinct.^ 

1740-1780.    Maria  Theresa^ 

queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hunsaiy,  archducheBS  of  Anstriay 
etc.,  married  Francis  Stephen  of  the  house  of  Lorraine^  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (co-regent). 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Aiistriai)  Succession. 

Cause  :  The  following  claimants  for  the  Austrian  inheritanee 
appeared:  1.  Charles  Albeiit,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  never  rec- 
ognized the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  a  descendant  of  Anna^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  He  based  his  claim  upon  the  marriage  con- 
tract of  Anna,  and  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whereby  the  Austrian  mheri- 
tance  was  (he  claimed)  secured  to  the  descendants  of  AnnOf  in  case 
the  male  descendants  of  her  brother  should  become  extinct.  (The 
original  will,  however,  read,  in  case  the  legitimate  descendants  of  her 
brother  became  extinct.)  2.  Philip  V.,  kii^  of  Spain,  relying  on  a 
treaty  between  Charles  V,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  on  occasion  of 
the  cession  of  the  German  lands,  and  upon  a  reservation  m^de  by 
Philip  III.  in  his  renunciation  of  the  Grerman  lands.  3.  Augustus  IIL 
'of  Saxony,  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  /. 

The  claims  advuiced  by  Frederic  II.  to  9.  part  of  Silesia,  and  his  de- 
sire to  annex  the  whole  of  Silesia  to  his  kingdom,  the  rejection  of  the 
offer  which  he  made  at  Vienna  to  take  the  neld  in  favor  of  Austria  if 
his  claims  were  recognized,  brought  about,  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  the  other  claimants,  the 

1740-1742.    First  Silesian  War.« 

Legal  claims  of  Prussia  to  a  portion  o/*  Silesia  : '  1.  The  princi- 
pality of  J&gemdorf  wsa  purchased  m  1623  by  a  younja^r  branch  of  the 
electoral  line  of  HohenzoUem,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  Ratibor  and 

1  See  the  genealogical  table,  p*  899. 

3  A  supplement  to  the  Prassian  view  of  the  relations  of  Frederic  and  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  papers  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  published  separately  as  Frederic  II,  and  Mam 
Theresa, 

•  Eiohhom,  Deutsche  Staats^nd  Eechttgeschichte,  iv.  §  583. 
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G^ppte^fysecaied  at  the  same  time,  by  an  hereditary  alliance.    In  1623 
duke  John  George  was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand XL  (p.  309),  as  an  adherent  of  Frederic  V.,  the  elector  palatine, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (p.  316,  B.)  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  had  been  reinstated.    2.  llie  elector  Joachim  II.  had  made 
an  hereditary  alliance  in  1537  with  the  duke  of  Liegnitz,  Brieg  and 
Wohlauy  which  Ferdinand  I.  had  forbidden  as  kin^of  Bohemia  and  feu- 
dal superior  of  the  duke.   After  the  extinction  of  we  ducal  house  (1675) 
Austria  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.    In  1686  Frederic  WiUianif 
the  Great  £lector,  renounced  the  Silesian  duchies,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  cirde  of  Schwiebus.    The  latter,  however,  was  secured 
to  Austria  by  a  secret  agreement  tokh  the  prince  elector,  and  was  restored 
by  him,  as  elector  Frederic  III.,  in  1695. 

1740.  Occupation  of  Silesia  by  Frederic's  troops.    Capture  of  Glo^ 
gau. 

1741,  April  10.    Victory  of  MoUwitz  (Schioerin). 

1741.  Secret  alliance  of  Nymphenburg  ^  against  Austria  concluded 
May.  by  France,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  afterwards  joined  by  Saxony, 
and  lastly  by  Prussia. 
The  allied  French  (Belle-Isle)  and  Bavarian  army  invaded  Atutria 
and  Bohemia.  Prague  taken  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  Charles 
Albert  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  archduke  in  Linz,  while 
Frederic  II.  received  homage  in  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  was  elected 
emperor  in  Frankfort  as 

1742-1745.    ChaxlesVn. 

Meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  gone  to  Hungary.  Diet  at 
Fresburg ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  nobility ;  ^  two  armies  raised; 
alliance  concluded  with  England.  An  Austrian  army  conquered  Ba^ 
vaiia  where  Maria  Theresa  received  the  homage  of  Munich;  a  second 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague. 

17^.    The  victory  of  Frederic  at  Csaslau  and  Ghotasits,  and  Maria 
May  17.    Theresa's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  a  dangerous  enemy  led  to 

the  separate 
3.742,  June  and  July.  Peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia:  1.  Frederic  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
against  Maria  Theresa.  2.  Austria  ceded  to  Prussia  upper  and  lower 
Sdesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  retaining  only  the  principality  of  Teschen 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  .principalities  of  Neisse,  Troppau, 
and  Jdgemdorf,  the  Oppa  forming  the  boundary.  3.  Pmssia  assumed 
the  debt  upon  Silesia  held  by  English  and  Dutch  creditors,  to  the 
amount  of  1,700,000  riz  dollars. 

Austria  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  allies  with  success,  driving 

1  J.  Q.  Broysen.  Abhandlungen  (zur  neneren  Geschichte)  1876,  claimed  that 
the  document  which  was  published  as  the  Traiti  de  Nymphenbourg  was  a 
forgery;  Sohlosser  and  Ii.  ▼.  Banke  consider  it  genuine.  Be  that  as  it  may 
it  is  certain  that  new  engagements  (according  to  Flassan,  Hitt,  de  la  dipl.^  a 
formal  Traite  d*aUiance  offensive)  were  entered  into  at  Nvmphenburg  by  Ba- 
varia and  France,  and  also  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain. 

3  The  truth  of  the  well-known  tale  of  the  exclamation  Moriamurprortge  fio«> 
iro  Maria  Thereta  is,  however,  disputed,  on  good  grounds. 

26 
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them  entiielyoot  of  Bohemia,  in  1742^  and  Bayaria  ^1743) ;  thib  pfoo" 
matte  army  (English,  Hanoveriaiifl,  HessianB),  under  long  Greorge  ]£, 
defeated  the  French  in  the  

1743.  Battle  of  Dettingen.  The  emperor  Charles  VJLL  was  a  ref- 
June  27.    ugee  in  Frankfort. 

^  These  Austrian  successes  and  the  treaties  with  Sardinia  and 
Saxony  in  1743  made  the  king  of  Prussia  anxious  about  his  new  ao- 
quisitions.  He  concluded  a  second  alliance  with  Charles  VLL  and 
France,  and  began  the 

1744-1745.    Seoond  Silesian  War, 

by  forcing  his  way  through  Saxony  with  80,000  men  (''  impe- 
rial reinforcements ''),  and  iuTadW  Bohemia.  He  took  Fragpiey  but, 
deserted  by  the  French,  was  soon  £riyen  back  into  Saxony,  1744. 

1744.  East  Friesland,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house,  fell 
to  Prussia  (p.  368). 

1745.  Alliance  between  AustriOf  Saxony,  England,  and  Holland 
Jan.    against  Prussia.    The  French  and  Bavarians  took  MtawA, 

Charles  VII.  died  (1746,  Jan.). 
His  son  Mairimilinn  Joseph  concluded  the 
1745,  ApriL    Separate  Peace  of  F(issen,  with  Austria.     1.  Ans- 

taia  restored  all  conquests  to  Bavaria.  2.  The  elector  ol 
Bavaria  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  Austria  and  promised  Francis 
Stephen,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  vote  at  die  imperial  eleo- 
tion. 

The  French  under  marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony,  son  of  Augustus  IL 
and  the  countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  defeated  the  pngmatio 
army  m  the 

1745>  May  II.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Irish  Brigade), 
and  began  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Frederic  the  Great  defeated  the   Austrians  and  Saxons  under 
Charles  of  Lorraine  in  the 
1745,  June  4.    Battle  of  Hohenfriedberg;  in  Silesia,  and  the 

Austrians  alone  m  the 
Sept.  30.    Battle  of.  Soor,  in  northeastern  Bohemia. 
By  the  election  of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  emperor,  the 

1745-1806*    House  of  Lorradne-TusGany  (p.  399)  aiv 
ceded  to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emperor, 

1745-1765.  Francis  I. 

After  a  victory  of  the  Prussian  general,  Leopold  of  Dessau,  over 
the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf,  Dec.  15,  the 

1745*  I^c.  25.    Peace  of  Dresden  was  concluded  between 
Prussia  and  Austria  (Saxony). 

1.  Ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  2.  Frederic  II.  recognized  Francis  I,  as  em* 
peror.    3.  Sazony  paid  Prussia  one  million  rix  dollars. 

After  the  flower  of  the  English  army  had  been  recalled  to  EngbuKJ, 
where  they  were  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  pretenders  (p.  438), 
Marshal  Saxe   obtained   at   Raucouz  (1746)    a   seocmd    yicto^ 
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oTer  the  allies  of  Austria  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
^Netherlands. 

At  the  same  time,  the  naval  war  between  France  and  England^  and 
the  war  in  Italy  between  Spaing  France^  and  Austria,  were  carried  on 
with  Tarying  rortune.  Sardinia  had  concluded  peace  with  Austria 
as  early*  as  1743.  At  last  the  empress  of  Russia,  J^/iza^^  (p.  411), 
joined  the  oombatants  as  the  ally  of  Austria  and  sent  an  army  to  the 
Khine.    Congress,  and  finally, 

1748,  Oct    Pea.oe  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1.  Reciprocal  restoration  of  all  conquests.  2.  Cession  of  Parma, 
PicLcenza,  and  GuastaUa  to  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  Philip^  making 
the  second  secundogenitnre  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  Italy. 

The  f<^owing  guaranties  were  given  :  that  Silesia  should  belong 
to  Prussia  ;  that  uie  pragmatic  sanction  should  be  sustained  in  Austria; 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  should  retain  the  succession  in  its  Grerman 
states  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Change  in  the  relations  of  European  states  induced  by  the  rise  of 
Fmssia  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Envy  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  ;  the  latter  seeing  a  disgrace  in  the  loss  of  Silesia  to  a  smaller 
power,  and  intriguing  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province.  Thus 
began  the 

1756-1763.    Third  Silesian,  or  Seven  Years'  War. 

Cause :  Before  the  peace  of  Aiz-lar-Chapelle  Maria  Theresa  had 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Frederic's  personal  enemy, 
EUzabetks  empress  of  Russia  (May,  1746).  Secret  articles  of  tms 
treaty  provided  for  the  reunion  of  Silesia  with  Austria  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  In  Sept.  1750,  George  II.  of  England,  moved 
by  anxiety  for  his  principahty  of  Hanover,  signed  the  main  treaty, 
the  secret  articles  bein^  excepted.  Saxony  (minister,  count  Briihl) 
sisned  the  treaty  unconditionally.  Prince  Kaunitz  (imtil  1753  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  France,  then  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Vienna) 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  cabinets  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Vienna,  and  securing  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  favor 
of  an  Austrian  alliance.  Formation  of  a  party  inimical  to  the  Prus- 
sian alliance  at  the  French  court. 

Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  induced  England  to  conclude  a  new 
subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  in  1755.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  North 
America  without  any  declaration  of  war.  Conflict  at  Newfoundland. 
Dreading  a  French  attack  upon  Hanover,  Greorge  IL  concluded,  in 
January,  1756,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Frederic  at  Westminster, 
which  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia.  Kaunitz  made 
skillfiil  use  of  the  indignation  at  Versailles  over  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster. In  May,  1756,  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  In  June,  1756,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  Europe. 

Frederic,  well  informed  concerning  the  alliances  of  the  powers,  and 
%  knowing  that  Russia  and  France  were  not  in  condition  to  teke  the  of' 
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fensiye  ajrainst  him  in  1756,  deeided  to  take  bis  wwiniea  hj  saipriae.^ 

1756.  Prederic  invaded  Saxony  with  67,000    men.     Captioe  of 
Dresdto  (Aug.). 

Oct  1.     Victory  over  the  Anstrians  at  Loboniz, 

Surrender  of  18,000  Saxons,  who  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Frossian  army  (Oct.  16). 

1757.  War  declared  upon  Frederic  in  the  name  of  the  empire.     He 
was  threatened  with  the  ban.    Hanover^  Hesse^  Brunswick^  and 

Ootha,  however,  continued  in  alliance  with  Prussia.  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  Russia  (Jan.)  concerning  the  partition  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Offensive  treaty  between  Austria  and  France  (May), 
also  loolang  to  the  division  of  Prussia.  Sweden  joined  the  alliance 
against  Frederic  upon  receiving  the  province  of  Pommerania,  but  her 
]MLrt  in  the  war  was  unimportant.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and 
£!ngland  (Jan.  1757)  extended  into  a  subsidy  treaty  (April,  1758). 

1757.  The  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia  in  four  columns. 

May  6.     Victory    of  Frederic  at  Prague  over  the  Austrians. 
Death  of  Schwerin.    Frederic  besieged  Prague  and  attacked 
DauHf  who  was  coming  to  the  relief. 
June  18. '  Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kollin.    Evacuation  of  Bohemia. 

The  French  reached  the  Weser. 
June  26.    Victory  of  the  French  at  Haatenbeck  over  Frederic's 

allies  (duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  Greor^  IL). 
Aug.  30.    Victory  of  the  Russians  {Apraxin)  over  me  Prussians 
(Lehwald),  whom  they  outnumbered,  in  the  battle  of  Oroas- 
jagemdoxf.    The  Russians  withdrew  from  Pmasia  and  did  not 
utilize  their  victory. 
Sept.  8.    Treaty  of  the  Monastery  of  Zeven  (duke  of  Cumberland 
and  RicheUeu),  according  to  which  the  frenoh  occupied  Han- 
over.   The  treaty  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Bnms'wick,  brother  of  the  ruling  dnke,  re- 
ceived the  command  against  the  French.    A  second  French  army 
under  Soubise  joined  the  imperial  army  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Saxony. 

Nov.  5.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Rosebach  over  the  French  and 

the  imperia]  army  (Seydlitz). 
Frederic  led  his  victorious  army  to  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians 

had  defeated  and  captured  uie  duke  of  Brunswick-Beoem  in 

the 
Nov.  22.    Battle  ofBreslau, 
Dec.  5.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Leuthen  over  the  Austrians 

{Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Daun), 

1758.  Frederic  in  Moravia  ;  unsuccessful  siege  of  OlmOtz,  Advance 
of  the  Russians  imder  FermoTf  to  jom  the  Austrians.  In  the 
west,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  drove  the  French  back  across  the 
Rhine,  and  def  es^^  them  in  the 

1  Cf.  A.  Sohlkfer,  Ge$ch»  des  Siebem'ahrigen  Krieges,  2  vols.  1867-1874 
DunokeTj  in  v.  Sybels,  Hist.-ZeiU.  1868,  aud  Xk  ▼.  Banke,  Der  Urtpnm$ 
dei  siebenjOhrigen  Krieget,  1871. 
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1758v  Jnne  23.  Battle  of  Crefeld.  After  the  oonouest  of  Prus- 
sia as  far  as  the  Mark  the  Russians  advanced.    Bloody 

Aa^.  25.  Victory  of  Frederic  (Seydlitz)  at  Zomdorf  (not  far 
from  Kiistrin)  over  the  Russians. 

Anstrians  advanced  upon  Lusatia.   The  king  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  brother  Henry  and  was  defeated  in  the 

Oct.  14.  Battle  of  Hochkirch  (near  Bautzen)  by  Daun.  Never- 
theless he  maintained  himself  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

1759.  Ferdinand  of  Brunstoick  defeated  by  the  French  (duke  of 
Broglie) 

April  13.   In  the  skirmish  of  Bergen  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Broglie  was  joined  by  a  second  French  army  under  Contadesy 

but  they  were  both  defeated  by  Ferdinand  in  the 
Ang.  1.    Battle  of  Minden. 

The  Russians  advanced  anew  and  defeated  general  Wedell 
July  23.     (appointed  dictator  by  the  king)  at  Kay.    The  king  was 

unable  to  prevent  their  union  with  tiie  Austriana  under  Laudon, 

Severe 

Ang.  12.  Defeat  of  Frederio  at  Kunersdorf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder)  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were  at  first 
defeated.    Dresden  captured  by  the  imperial  army. 

Nov.  20.  The  Prussian  general  Fink  surrounded  by  Daun  at  BSazen 
and  captured  with  13,000  men. 

1760.  Fouqud  defeated  and  captured  in  the 

June  23.  Battle  of  Landshut,  by  the  Austrians.  Futile  siege  of 
Dresden. 

Aug.  15.    Victory  of  Frederio  at  Piieiffendorf  (Liegnitz)  over  the 

Austrians  under  Laudon. 
The  king  prevented  the  union  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Oct.    Berlin  surprised  and  burnt  by  tl^e  Russians  {Tottleben),  who 

retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  king.    Bloody 

Nov.  3.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Torgan  (^Ziethen)  over  the  Atia- 

trians  under  Daun, 
X761.     Frederic  encamped  at  Bunzelwitz  (near  Schweidnitz),  op- 
posite the  united  Austrians  (Laudon)  and  Russians  (Buturlin), 
who  did  not  venture  on  a  decisive  battle. 
Separation  of  the  united  armies.    Schtveidnitz  captured  by  the  Aus- 
trians, Koiberg  by  the  Russians.    Frederic,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
English  subsidies  by  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  in  great 
distress.    The 

1762,  Jan.  5.    Death  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia  was  the  salvation  of 

Prussia.    Her  successor  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  of  Frederic, 

concluded 
March  16.    The  truce  of  Stargard  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  the 
May  5.   Peace  of  St.  Petersburg :  Russia  restored  her  conquests  ; 

both  parties  renounced  all  hostile  alliances.    This  peace  caused 

the 
May  22.    Peace  of  Hamburg  with  Sweden :  status  quo  ante  helium. 

The  alliance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  soon  broken  off 
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by  the  depositioii  of  Peter  III.  (jSvlj  9).  His  successor,  Catliaxiiie  IL, 
recalled  her  troops  from  Frederick  army  ;  nevertheless  their  tnaetiv- 
ity  upon  the  field  contributed  to  the 

1762.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Bnrkersdorf  (Reiohenbaeh)  over 
July  21.    the  Austrians  (Daun).    After  Prince  Henry  in  the 

Oct.  29.  Battle  of  Freiberg  had  defeated  the  Austrians  and  the 
imperial  forces,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  at  Pontome- 
Ueau  (p.  439)  between  England  and  France  had  made  it  certain  that 
the  French  armies  would  be  withdrawn  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concluded  the 

1763.  Pe€U3e  of  Hubert(u)sburff. 

Feb.  15.  1.  Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Breslan  and  Berlin,  and  that 
of  Dresden,  t.  e.  Prussia  retained  Silesia.  2.  Prussia  promised 
her  vote  for  the  archduke  Joseph  at  the  election  of  the  king  of  Rome. 
Saxony  (restoration  to  the  status  quo)  and  the  empire  were  included 
in  the  peace. 

Frederic's  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
his  kingdom.  Distribution  of  the  magaxine  stores.  Remission  of 
taxes  for  several  provinces.  Establishment  of  district  banks,  of  the 
JBank  (1765)  and  the  Maritime  Comjfany  (1772)  at  Berlin.  Afterwards, 
however,  introduction  of  an  oppressive  fiiuuicial  administration;  tobaooo 
and  cofiEee  were  made  government  monopolies. 

Drainage  of  the  marshes  alone^  the  Oder,  Werthe,  and  Netse. 
Canal  of  rlauen,  Finow,  and  Bromoerg. 

Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  Codification  of  the  oomnum  law  by 
grand  chancellor  von  Carmery  a  part  of  which  was  puUished  in  1782. 

1765-1790.    Joseph  II.,  emperor, 

for  the  Austrian  lands  co-regent  only,  with  his  mother  Maria 
Theresa,  until  1780,  and  wiwout'much  influence. 

1778-1779-    War  of  the  Bavarian  Suooesaion.^ 

Oause:  Extinction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  wiili 
Maximilian  Joseph  (1777).  Charles  Theodore,  elector  palatine,  the 
legal  heir  of  the  Bavarian  lands,  as  head  of  the  house  of  WiUd^Htch, 
and  in  consequence  of  various  treaties,  was  persuaded  hy  Joseph  U. 
to  recognize  certain  old  claims  of  Austria  to  lower  Bavaria,  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  Palatinate.  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1778,  Jan.).  .Occupation 
of  lower  Bavaria  by  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Theodore  was  childless; 
his  heir  presumptive  was  Charles  Augustus  Christian,  duke  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Zweibriicken  (Deux-ponts).  Frederic  II.  opened  secret  n^ 
gotiations  with  this  wavering  and  irresolute  prince  through  count 
Mustachius  von  Gdrz  and  encouraged  him,  under  promise  of  assistance, 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  his  rights  against  the  Austrian  claims. 
Saxony  and  Mecklenburg,  also  incited  bv  Irederic,  protested  as  heirs 
presumptive  of  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  mheritance.  As  direct  nego- 
tiations between  Austria  and  Prussia  were  without  result,  Josaph  and 
Frederic  joined  their  armies,  which  were  already  drawn  up  £ice  to 
{|ee  on  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

Saxony  allied  with  Prussia.    No  battle  in  this  short  war.     Frederic 
1  Cf .  Manso,  Geich.  d.  preuts.  Staats  sett  dem  Huberttb.  Fricdtn. 
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and  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (Julvy  1778).  Impossibility  of 
farcing  Joseph  from  his  strong  position  along  the  up^r  Elbe,  or  of 
getting  around  it.  The  armies  maintained  meir  positions  of  obser- 
vation so  long  that  want  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  autunm 
prince  Henry  retired  to  Saxony,  Frederic  to  Silesia.  Unimportant 
skirmiBhes  along  the  frontier.  A  personal  correspondence  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  commenced  by  the  lormer,  led  in  the 
following  spring,  with  the  help  of  Russian  and  French  mediation,  to  a 
truce  and  a  congress,  and  soon  after  to  the 

1779»  May.    Peaoe  of  Tesohen. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  with  Charles  Theodore  was  abro- 
gated. Amitria  retained  only  the  district  of  the  Inn,  in  Bavaria,  t.  e. 
the  part  of  lower  Bavaria  between  the  inn,  Scdza,  and  Dantibe.  2. 
Austria  agreed  to  the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Ansbach 
und  Bcdreuth,  with  the  Prussian  monarchy/  3.  Sazony  obtained  some 
hitherto  disputed  rights  of  sovereignty  and  nine  million  rix  dollars; 
lllfteckleiibtirg  ihe  privHegium  de  non  appeUando. 

1780-1790-     Joseph  11.     Period  of  his  reign  alone 
and  of  his  attempts  at  reform.^ 

The  peaceable  and  prudent  govenmient  of  Maria  Theresa  (f  1780), 
with  its  carefully  matured  scheme  of  reform,  was  succeeded  by  the 
essentially  revolutionary  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  whereby  the  ancient 
forms  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  their  substance,  reluctant 
and  stiff  from  lack  of  change,  forcibly  subjected  to  experiments  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Joseph  II.  is  the  best 
representative  of  the  contradictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its 
philanthropy  and  its  devotion  to  right,  and  again  of  its  severity  and 
Ukck  of  consideration,  where  there  was  question  of  executing  some 
favorite  theory.  Filled  with  dislike  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
and  entertaining  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  centralized,  united  state,  Joseph 
pursued  his  reforms  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  the 
privileged  classes  mentioned  above,  of  destrojring  all  provincial  inde- 
pendence, and  of  establishing  unity  in  the  administration  (central- 
ization). Despite  of  all  his  failures,  despite  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  edict  of  tolerance, 
not  one  of  his  reforms  outlived  him,  Joseph's  reign  regenerated  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lending  it  mobility  and  vitality. 

Edict  of  tolerance  (1781).  Withm  eight  years  700  monasteries 
were  closed  and  36,000  members  of  orders  released.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  1,324  monasteries  with  27,000  monks  and  nuns. 
For  those  whicU  remained  a  new  organization  was  prescribed.  The 
connection  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  witl^  Rome  was  weakened, 
sohools  were  established  with  the  property  of  the  churches,  innova^ 
tions  in  the  form  of  worship  were  introduced,  nor  did  the  interior 
organization  of  the  church  escape  alteration.  Futile  journey  of  Pope 
Plus  VI.  to  Vienna  (1782)  undertaken  to  prevent  these  changes. 
Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  burdens  were  reduced  to 
fixed  norms,  and  attempts  were  made  to  completely  abolish  personal 
servitude  among  the  peasants. 

1  Hausser  fDeuttche  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  d.  Grotsen, 
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Disputes  between  Joseph  and  the  Dutch  ;  the  emperor  arbitiarilj 
annulled  the  barrier  treaties  (p.  393)  (1781).  He  demanded  that 
the  Schdde,  which  had  been  closed  by.  the  Ireatj  of  Westphalia  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  i^yor  of  the  Dutch,  should  be  opened. 
Finally,  after  four  years  of  quarreling,  French  mediation  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  Versailles  (1785).  Joseph  withdrew  his  demands 
in  consideration  of  ten  million  florins. 

Joseph  attempted  to  improye  the  legal  system  of  the  empire,  ffis 
encroachments  m  the  empire.  Violent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Passau  (1783). 

The  endeayors  of  Frederic  the  Great  to  conclude  a  union  of  German 
princes  (1783),  which  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  tlie  emperor, 
and  to  strengthen  Prussia  in  her  political  isolation  by  a ''  combination 
witiiin  the  empire,"  were  at  first  but  coldly  supported  by  his  own  min- 
isters and  the  Grerman  princes.  Frederic's  plan  was  not  taken  into 
f ayor  until  news  was  receiyed  of 

1785*    Joseph  n.'s  plan  of  an  exchange  of  territory, 

according  to  which  Charles  Theodore  was  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Bavaria  to  Austria,  and  accept  in  exchange  the  Austrian  Netkeriands 
(Belgium),  excepting  Luxemburg  and  JVamurf  as  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  France  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifferenoe.  Rossia 
supported  the  project  and  endeayored  by  persuasion  and  threats  to 
inauce  the  heir  of  BayariSy  the  count  palatine  of  ZweibriUsken  (Deux- 
pouts)  to  consent  to  the  scheme.  The  latter  sought  help  from  JFM' 
eric  the  Greats  who,  a  year  before  his  death  (f  1786,  Aug.  17),  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 

1785,  July.    league  of  the  German  Princes 

between  Prussia,  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  Hanover^  which 
was  afterward  joined  by  Brunswick,  Maim,  Hesse-Cassd,  Baden,  Meck- 
lenburg, Anhalt,  and  the  Thuringian  lands. 

Opposition  to  Joseph's  reforms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in 
Hungary.  The  remoyal  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Vienna  pro- 
duced so  great  a  disturbance  that  the  emperor  yielded  and  permitted 
its  return.  The  reyocation  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant  caused  a 
reyolt  in  the  Belgian  proyinces  (1789).  War  with  the  Turks  (p.  414). 
Death  of  Joseph  H.  (1790). 

1790-1792.    Leopold  II.,  emperor. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor.  He  suppressed  the  Belgian  insur- 
rection, but  restored  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  priyileees.  A 
conference  at  Reichenbach  preyented  a  war  with  Prussia,  whidi  (Jan. 
31, 1790)  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  procure 
more  f ayorable  conditions  for  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Bussia 
(p.  414).  {See  pp.  -^7,  4^.) 
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§  4.    DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  POLAND. 

(See  pp,  375,397.) 

Denmark  (and  Norway). 

Since  the  close  of  the  northern  war,  Denmark  held  complete  posses- 
sion of  Schleswig  and  enjoyed  under  Frederic  TV.,  Christian  VI. , 
Frederic  F.,  Christian  VII.  \count  Bemstorff,  minister),  a  long  interval 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the  weak  Christian  VII,  revo- 
lationarj  attempts  at  reform  after  the  manner  of  Joseph  II.  by  the 
Gr«nnan  Struensee  (born  in  Halle,  physician  in  Altona,  traveling 
companion  of  the  king,  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  favorite  of  the 
qneen,  Caroline  MatUda,  first  minister,  count,  who  was  overthrown 
in  1772  by  a  conspiracy  (queen  dowager  Juliana  Maria)  and  be- 
headed along  with  his  friend  Brandt.  The  disputes  with  the  line  of 
Holstein-Gottorp  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1773  by  the  cession  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  younger  line  in  exchange  for  their  share  of  Holsteirif 
which  was  in  consequence  entirely  incorporated  with  the  Danish 
xnonarefay. 

Sweden. 

Until  1751  Sweden  was  under  the  rule  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel 
(p.  397).  Decline  of  the  royal  power  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions 
ox  two  parties  of  the  nobility,  Hilte,  "  hats  ; "  (French)  and  Mutzen 
"  caps  y*  (Russian).  Unsuccessful  war  with  Kussia  (1741-1743), 
ended  by  the  disgraceful 

1743.    Peace  of  Abo. 

1.  The  Cymen  made  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
whereby  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  more  secure.  2. 
^Die  saccession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  guaranteed  to  Adolf 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

1751-1818-    The  house  of  Holstein-Gtottorp  in  Sweden. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1761-1771)  the  royal  power  underwent 
such  reductions  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  council  that  Sweden  was 
rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  monarchy.  Inglorious  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Adolf  Frederic's  son,  Gustavus  m.  (1771- 
1792),  crushed  the  power  of  the  royal  council  of  nobles  by  a  blood- 
less revolution  (1772),  and  reduced  it  in  the  new  constitution  from  a 
co-regent  to  a  simple  council ;  the  estates,  however,  retained  the  right 
of  veto  against  an  ofiEensive  war. 

178&-1790.  "War  with  Russia.  Drawn  battle  at  the  island  of 
Hogland  (1788).  Gustavus  invaded  Russian  Finland,  where 
the  officers  of  his  army  refused  him  further  obedience.  He  found 
support  among  the  people  (Stockholm  and  Dalecarlia).  The  estates 
granted  him  (against  the  will  of  the  nobles)  the  right  to  declare  even 
an  offensive  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant  deeds  of  arms  Gustavus  con- 
cluded the  war  by  a  peace  (at  Werelce)  which  was  without  advantage 
to  Sweden. 

1792,  March.    Gustavns  III.  murdered  by  James  of  AnharstriSm. 

{Seepp.WASr.) 
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Ibdem  BUtory. 


Feodor  IIL 

t  1682. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND.  (See  pp.  S76,  S97.) 

Alexis,  t  1676. 
I 


iTan  tm  1680. 


SopUa. 


Oatharlne, 
duchess  of 
Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. 


1 


1 

FetartheOrMt 

1 1725.  in. 

Oatharinal, 

tl727. 


tl740. 


I 


Alexis, 
tl718. 


Anna, 
dachess  of 
Bmnswiek* 


Fetor  H.. 

ti7ao. 


Anna, 

dachess  of 

Holstein- 

Gottorp. 


Ivan  IV. 

till  1741, 
.tlT64. 


Fetor  HL. 

t  1762. 
m.  Oaiharine  II., 
tl706. 


Xlisabetb, 
11762. 


The  son  of  Peier  the  Great  (p.  374  and  394]),  Aleans,  who  faToied 
the  Russian  reaedcm,  was  condemned  to  execution  hy  his  father,  and 
died  in  prison  T?)  1718.  Peter  was  succeeded,  in  conseaaence  of  a 
law  which  he  nad  issued  in  1722  ^afterwards  repealed  by  Faul  L) 
which  allowed  the  reigning  sovereign  to  appoint  his  own  sucoesaoiv 
by  his  wife 

1726-1727.     Catharine    I.,  who    was    governed  b^  prince 
Menaohlko^  the  i^vorite  of  Peter  I.,  idio  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  be  the  first  minister  of  state.    After  the  sudden 
death  of  the  empress  there  followed,  under  her  will, 

1727-1730.    Peter  n.,  twelve  years  old,  grandson  of  Peter  I. 

He  was  for  four  months  under  the  inmience  of  MerucMkoff, 

who  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  overthrown  by  the  family  of  Dol- 

foruky  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  two  years  later.     Upon 
*eter  II.'s  early  death, 

1730-1740.  Anna  Ivanovna,  younger  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  empress.  She  was 
ruled  by  Miinnich,  Ostermann,  and  her  favorite  JBiron  (properly 
Biihren),  The  latter  soon  obtained  complete  control,  and  took  un- 
bridled vengeance  on  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Dolgantky*  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Curland,  at  the  desire  of  the  em- 

Sress,  by  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland  (1733-1763).  Russia's  in- 
uence  in  Poland  established  by  the  war  of  the  Polish  sneoession 
(p.  398).  In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  brilliantly  ccmducted,  in 
combination  with  Austria  (p.  398),  by  the  general  ifiinnich  (1736- 
1739),  AzoffwHs  the  only  acquisition.  The  empress  Anna  was  sno- 
ceeded  by  her  grand-nephew,  ike  minor 
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1740-1741.  Ivan  IV.  (or  VI.),  whose  mother,  Anna  (^  Bruns* 
wickf  conducted  the  goyemment  for  a  short  time  after  MUiV' 
nich  had  accomplished  the  fall  of  Biron,  who  was  sent  to 
Siberia.    A  military  revelation  placed  upon  the  throne 

1741-1762.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Ivan  was  imprisoned,  the  leaders  of  the  preceding; 
gOTemment,  including  MUrmtck,  were  sent  to  Siberia,  Biron  returned. 
Capricious  rule  of  women  and  favorites  ;  Lestocq,  a  friend  of  Prussia, 
to  vrhom  the  empress  wsa  chiefly  indebted  for  her  throne,  was  over- 
thrown by  Beshuhef,  friendly  to  Austria,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  War 
vrith  Sweden,  see  p.  410.  Participation  of  Russia  in  the  Seven  Years' 
W^ar,  p.  404.  Accordine  to  Elizabeth's  direction  she  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  her  sister,  Peter,  duke  of  HoUtem-Gottorp, 

1762 — ^X.    Ho\3se  of  Holstein-Qottorp  in  Russia. 

1762.    Peter  III.,  after  a  six  months'  reign,  which  he  began 
with  the  imprudent  introduction  of   reforms,  was  deposed 
(July  9^  and  imprisoned  by  his  wife  (princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst),  the 
energetic  and  immoral 

1762-1796.    Catharine  n. 

The  two  brothers  Or/q/f  caused  the  emperor  to  be  strangled, 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  Catharine  or  not,  cannot  be  stated. 
Hie  fact  that  she  overwhelmed  the  murderers  with  riewards  tells 
against  the  empress. 

Catharine  asked  and  received  from  Augustus  III,^  kine  of  Poland, 
the  restoration  of  Curland,  for  Birorif  who  administered  the  duchy 
under  Russian  influence,  until  1772,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son. 

After  the  death  of  Auaustus  IIL  (1763),  Catharine,  in  alliance 
with  Frederic  U.,  procured  the  election  of  her  prot^g^ 

1764^1795.  Stanislaus  Ponlatowski  (f  1797),  as  king  of  Poland. 
At  the  request  of  Russia  and  Pruissia  the  dissenters,  adherents 
of  the  Chreeh  church,  and  protestants  received  equal  rights  with  catho- 
lics. In  opposition  to  this  change,  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Bar  (1768),  which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abduct  the  long. 
In  the  civil  war  that  followed  the  king  was  successfully  supported  by 
a  Russian  army  against  the  confederacy.  The  Turks,  allies  of  the 
confederacy,  dedarod  war  upon  Russia.  Russia's  success  in  this  war 
aroused  the  envy  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to 
secure  an  equal  aggrandizement  of  the  three  powers  by  the 

1772.    First  divisioii  of  Poland. 

1.  Russia  received  the  region  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper,  and 
Drutsck,  L  e,  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania.  2.  Austria  :  East 
OalUcia  and  Lodomeria.  3.  Prussia  :  Polish  Prussia  (  West  Prussia, 
with  the  ezceptibn  of  Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Ermeland),  which  the  Teu- 
tonic order  had  ceded  to  Poland  in  1466  (p.  277),  and  the  Netze  dis- 
trict. 

The  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  to  this  high-handed  proceeding  was 
extorted  by  force.    Exertions  of  the  powers  who  had  shared  in  the 
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division  to  preserve  the  Polish  constitatioii,  which  was  ftnother  name 
for  anarchy. 

1768-'1774-    Catharine's  first  war  against  the  Turks 

was  successfully  conducted.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated 
and  burned  by  the  Russians  off  the  island  of  Chios  (Tschesme^  1770). 
During  the  war  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugacheffi  who  gave  himself  ont 
as  Peter  III.  The  success  of  Rcmamoff^  who  surrounded  the  Grand 
Vizier  at  Shumla,  brought  about  the 

1774.    July  12.    Peaoe  of  Kutschouo  KainardjL 

1.  Russia  received  Kinbum :  YenikaU,  and  Kertch  in  the  Crimea, 
and  their  districts;  and  obtained  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all 
Turkish  waters  for  trading  vessels.  2.  The  Tatan  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  along  the  Kuban,  became  "  independent."  3.  Restoration  of  con- 
quests in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  their  princes,  whose  interests,  as 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  toere  henceforward  represented  at  Constantinople 
by  Russia, 

[*' Permanentihr  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kuts€koiie 
Kainardji :  I.  The  Tatars  were  released  from  allegiance  to  Turkey 
and  brought  under  Russian  influence.  II.  Russia  obtained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea;  pushing  back  the 
Turki^  frontier  to  the  river  Boug.  III.  The  frontier  line  between 
the  two  powers  in  Asia  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  IV. 
Russia  stipulated  for  an  embassy  at  Constantinople  and  for  certain 
privileges  for  Christians  in  Turkey.  V.  Russia  exacted  promises  for 
the  beUer  government  of  the  principalities,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
monstrance if  these  were  not  kept.  YI.  Russia  obtained  a  declara- 
tion of  her  right  of  free  conmiercial  navigation  in  Turkish  waters. 
All  subsequent  controversies  between  the  Porte  and  Russia  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  six  heads." — T.  E.  Holland :  Treaty  rdor 
turns  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from  1774-1863.] 

Prince  Potemkin,  Catharine*s  favorite,  soon  became  all-powerfol 
and  conducted  all  state  affairs  according  to  his  humor  and  nis  arbi- 
trarywill. 

1780.    Armed  neutrality  at  sea, 

at  first  introduced  for  the  protection  of  conmierce  durii^the 
North  American  war  (p.  428).  The  subject  was  broached  by  Kus- 
sia,  and  the  idea  graaually  found  support  from  Denmark,  Sweden 
(1780),  Prussia,  Austria  (1782),  Portugal  (1783);  Spain,  and  France 
recognized  the  principle.  England  prevented  the  addition  of  Holland 
to  the  league  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  1.  Free  passage  of  neutral 
ships  from  port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combatants.  2.  free- 
dom of  an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships  (le  paviUon  cotwre  la 
marchandise),  with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  were  contraband  of 
war,  3.  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port ;  a  merely  nominal 
("  paper '')  blockade,  that  is,  one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified  harbor,  was  declared 
to  be  inadmissible. 

Plan  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europei 
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and  to  restore  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  secondogenitare  of  the 
1783.  imperial  house  of  Russia,  under  grand-duke  Constandne,  The 
1787.  Crunea  (Tauria)  incorporated  with  Russia.  Catharine's  jour* 
ney  through  southern  Russia  to  Kherson,  Shameless  represen- 
tation of  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  by  Potemkin 
the  Taurian  !    Meeting  with  Joseph  II, 

1T87-1792.    Catharine's  second  war  with  the  Turks 

(^Potemkin  and  Suvaroff), 
in  aUianoe  with  Austria  (JLaudon  and  the  prince  of  Coburg),  Potem- 
kin stormed  Otchakoff  (1788),  victory,  in  union  with  the  Austrians  at 
Fokehany  and  on  the  Rimnik,  Potemkin  conquered  Bender  (1789),  Su- 
varoff stormed  Ismail  (1790).  Victory  at  Matchin,  Peace  between 
Anstria  and  Turkey  at  Sistova  (1791).  Austria  recelTcd  Old" 
Orsova  only.    Potenddn  died  1791.    Between  Russia  and  the  Porte 

1T92.  Jan.  9.    Peaoe  of  Jassy. 

Russia  received  Otchakoff  and  the  land  between  the  lower 
LhttepeTy  Bug,  and  Dniester,  the  latter  river  becoming  the  boundary. 

1793-    Second  division  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  had  attempted  to  improve  the  war  of  Russia  and 
Austria  with  the  Turks,  and  the  seemingly  friendly  aspect  of  Prussia, 
by  patting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon  the  neighboring  states, 
ana  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  afPairs  at  home.  Alliance  with 
Prossia  (1790),  which  promised  to  help  the  Poles  if  foreign  nations 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal  afPairs.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  1791,  drawn  up  by  Ignaz  Potocki  and  his  friends,  1. 
converted  the  elective  monarchy  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  appoint- 
ing^ the  elector  of  Saxony  successor  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
and  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  2.  con- 
ferred the  executive  power  upon  the  king  and  a  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  power  upon  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  in  two  houses,  with 
abolition  oi  the  liberum  veto,  and  3.  made  some  concessions  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  peasants,  permitting,  for  example,  admission  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility,  all  of  whose  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
firmed. 

In  opposition  to  this  constitution  there  was  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Targoujitz  (Felix  Potockii),  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  which 
bad  guaranteeo.  the  old  constitution.  A  Russian  army  invaded  Poland. 
Brave,  but  futile  resistance  under  pnnce  Poniatowski  and  Kosciuszko, 
who  were  defeated  at  DMenka.  The  king  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Targowitz  ;  the  new  constitution  was  repealed.  Under  pretense  of 
suppressing  Jacobinism,  Prussian  troops  entered  Poland. .  Annexa- 
tion of  Danzig  (1793).  Russia  and  Pnissia  issued  a  common  procla- 
mation which  announced  to  the  Poles  that  Russia  and  her  former 
allies  had  already  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  diet  of  Grodno, 
the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  new  cessions,  was  extorted. 

Russia  took  the  larger  part  of  Lithuania,  being  all  that  remained, 
and  Volhynia  and  Poddia  ;  Prussia  took  Damig  and  Thorn,  and  the 
whole  of  Great  Poland  (now  called  South  Prussia),    Besides  all  this, 
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Russia  enforced  a  treaJty  of  umon^  whereby  she  veoeiTed  :  1.  free 
entrance  for  her  troops  into  Poland ;  2.  the  conduct  of  all  future 
wars  ;  3.  the  right  of  confirming  all  treaties  made  by  Poland  with 
foreign  powers. 

1794.  Revolution  in  Poland,  under  the  lead  of  EuosciaBsko.     The 
Russians  in  Warsaw,  under  IgeUtr&m,  were  in  part  massacred, 

in  part  driTcn  from  the  city.  The  Prussians  entered  ^ohmd,  defeated 
Kosoiuszko  at  Szczekoziny  (pr.  Shtchekoziny),  took  Cracow,  but  be- 
sieged Warsaw  in  yain.  The  Russians  were  victorious  at  Brzesc  and 
at  Maciejoteice  (pr.  Matchevitz^,  Kosoiuszko  captured.^  Storm  of 
I^gue  by  Suvaroff;  massacre  m  the  city. 

1795.  Third  and  last  partition  of  Poland. 

At  this  partition,  the  three  powers  took  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Poland : 

Prussia :  Masovia  with  Warsaw,  the  region  between  the  Vistula, 
Bug,  and  Niemen  (New  East  Prussia),  part  of  Cracow  {New  SHesid); 
2.  Austria:  West  GtUida  as  far  as  the  Bug.  3.  Russia :  all  that 
remained  towards  the  east.  The  powers  obtained,  by  the  three  parti- 
tions, about  the  following  increase  of  territory : 

Russia,   181,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000  inhabitaiits. 
Austria,   46,000      «  «  "    3,700,000  «* 

Prussia,    67,000      «  **  «    2,600,000  «« 

1796.  The  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  led  to  the  inco^ 
poration  of  Curland  with  Russia.     Curland,  legally  under  the 

overloroship  of  Poland,  had  been  practically  under  Russian  supremacy 
since  1737,  when  the  empress  Anna  (411)  had  obtained  the  duchj 
for  Biron  against  the  claims  of  the  Marshal  Saxe,  (See  pp,  447,  487.) 

§  6.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  {Seep.  S9l) 

1701-1808  (1814-z).  The  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain. 

Philip  V.  (1701-1746).  Bloody  punishment  of  the  adherents  of 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  particularly  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Suppression  of  all  old  constitutions  and  rights  (/^Vi«no9)  which 
remained.  The  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain,  see  p.  397,  uie  par- 
ticipation of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secundogeniture  in  Naples,  see  p.  398. 

Under  Philip  and  ms  successor  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759,  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  see  p.  401.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 

Charles  HE.,  1759-1788,  previously  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  p.  417. 
Participation  of  Spain  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  between  Eng^ 
land  and  France  (Peace  of  Paris),  see  p.  441,  and  in  the  war  oi 
American  Independence  (Peace  of  Versailles),  see  p.  433.  A  popu- 
lar revolt  against  Italian  fovorites  of  the  king,  was  made  the  pretext 

1  Kosoiuszko  never  made  use  of   the  well-known  expression  **  Finit  P(h 
Ionics,"  as  he  himself  openly  and  with  indignation  declared. 
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f ofr  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  (1767),  which  was  eze- 
(mted  by  the  minister  Aranda. 

PortngaL 

Siiice  1640  Portugal  was  again  independent  of  Spain,  had  again 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  power  under  the  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  but  was  then  mipoverished  by  a  misen3>le  administra- 
tion,  and  brought  into  complete  dependence  upon  England  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  power.  La  the  reign  of  Joseph  L  Emmanuel 
(175(X-1777),  his  minister  Oarvalho,  marquis  of  Pombal,  endeav- 
ored, to  introduce  revolutionary  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  the  century, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  later  attempts  of  Joseph  II.  (p.  408). 
After  the  terrible 

1.755-    Nov.  1.    Eeurthquake  of  Lisbon, 

in  which  90,000  people  .lost  their  lives,  Pombal  caused  the 
mined  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  splendidly  rebuilt.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (1758)  formed  a  pretext  for  hau" 
ishing  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal  (1759),  and  a  welcome  chance  for  the 
minister  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies.  The  death  of  the  king  was 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Pombal  and  the  undoing  of  his  reforms.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  in  1773,  see  p.  416.  Pombal  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  pardoned.  {See  pp.  447,  4^,") 

$  6.    ITALY.  (Seep.  SS8.) 

Savoy. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  kings  since  the  neace  of 
Utreeht,  since  1718  kings  of  Sardinia  (p.  397),  understooa  how  to 
increase  their  territory,  in  the  eighteenth  centiury  as  well  as  before, 
by  skillful  use  of  political  relations.  During  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
succession  they  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  Milan 
(p.  400). 

Genoa. 

The  republic  of  Grenoa  was  constantly  oblieed  to  defend  her  free- 
dom and  independence  against  powerful  nei^bors,  who  coveted  her 
territory  (Savoy,  France,  Austria).  In  1730  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Wland  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Grenoa, 
revolted.  After  a  long  and  fluctuatmg  contest,  during  which  a  Grer- 
man  adventurer,  Baron  Neiuhof  of  T^stphalia,  appei^ed  for  a  time 
as  King  Theodore  L  of  Corsica  (1736),  the  Grenoese  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  who  after  great  exertions  and  bloody  bat- 
tles (particularly  against  Paoli),  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  island, 
which  the  Genoese  ceded  to  them  in  1768. 

Venice. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  by  consequence  of  its  obstinate  persis- 
tence in  the  old  aristocratic  forms,  politically  immired,  sank  mto  an 
Irremediable  decline.    Its  last  laurels  were  gained  in  the  seventeenth 
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century  in  the  glorions  wan  againBt  the  Turks.  The  latter  sarroised 
Candia  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  island  (1645-1647).  The  Vene- 
tian fleet  under  Grimani  and  Riva  repeatedly  defeiU^  the  much 
stronger  Turkish  fleet  Brilliant  victory  of  the  admiral  Jfocemgo, 
1651,  and  Morosini,  1655.  MarceUo  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  Dardanelles  (1656),  Mocenigo  defeated  the  Turks  at  Chios^ 
but  was  himself  defeated  in  a  second  combat.  New  nayal  yiotories 
over  the  Turks  in  1661  and  1662.  The  Venetians  received  aid  from 
Germany  and  France,  but  were  obliged,  after  courageous  fighting,  to 
leave  the  island  of  Candia  under  Turkish  supremacy.  After  an  alli- 
ance between  the  republic  of  Venice,  the  emperor  and  John  Sf^fiesld 
of  Poland  (1684),  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini,  supported  by  Grerman  mercenaries,  be^an  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Marea)  in  1685.  Count  Kdragsmark 
landed  at  Patras  (1687^  and  completea  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sula. Morosini  capturea  Athens;  a  Venetian  bomb  blew  up  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  Acropolis.  Morosini,  who  had  been  elected  doge, 
landed  in  Negroponte  (£ub(Ba),  but  the  plague  in  the  army  (Konigs- 
mark  f )  frustrated  the  expe^tion.  In  the  peace  of  Carlomiz,  1&9 
(see  p.  372\  Morea  was  given  to  the  Venetians,  who  repopulated 
the  peninsula  with  Greek  colonists,  but  soon  earned  the  hatred  <^ 
their  new  subjects  by  the  rigor  of  their  administration. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany  declined  in  power  after  the  seventeenth  century^  as  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  In  1737  the  family  of  the 
Medici  became  extinct ;  the  later  members  of  this  house,  sunken  in 
dissipation,  were  sadly  unworthy  of  their  great  ancestors.  After  1737, 
the  rulers  of  Lorraine  were  dukes  of  Tuscany  (see  p.  398)  ;  Leopold 
II.,  upon  his  accession  in  Austria  (1790)  gave  Tuscany  to  lus  second 
son  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Tuscany  was  an  Austran  secundogeniture  from 
1765-1859. 

Parma,  Piaoenza,  and  Gnastalla  were  secundogenitures /or  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  from  1731-1735,  and  again  1748-1859. 

Modena,  since  1597,  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Este. 

Papal  States. 

In  the  Papal  States,  prosperity,  industry,  and  intellect^iai  life  stead- 
ilv  declined.  After  the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  chair  was  occu- 
pied bv  Italians  only,  who  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
great  families  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  Popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Clemens  XIV,  (Gangan^lli)  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1773 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  dissolved  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  general,  Ricci,  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
reform  (sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint),  by  the  bull  Dominus  ac  redemptor 
noster. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

After  1738  this  kingdom  was  a  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons, and  was  given  to  Ferdinand,  third  sou  of  Charles  III,,  when  the 
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latter  asoended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1759.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
governed  hy  this  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  solely  in  the  interest 
of  their  house,  and  not  in  that  of  the  people,  for  whose  intellectual 
and  material  welfare  little  or  nothing  was  done.     {See  pp.  ^7,  4^.) 

§  7.    AMERICA:  BRITISH  COLONIES.         (-See  p.  S65,) 

1713.  Treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  at  Portsmouth.  Rectification 
of  the  boundary  between  MaBsachusetts  and  Connecticut 
by  the  cession  of  over  100,000  acres  of  land  by  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

1715.  An  Indian  war  in  Carolina  undertaken  by  the  Yamassees  and 
allied  tribes.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Spanish  border  by  governor  Craven, 

1718.  Uaptain  Woods  Rogers^  appointed  governor  of  New  Providence, 
suppressed  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies ;  extirpation 
of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  by  the  governor  of 
that  colony. 

1719-1729.  Overthrow  of  proprietary  government  in  Carolina. 
In  1719  the  people  of  Carolina,  having  for  some  time  chafed  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  proprietors,  formed  an  association  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government.  The  assembly  prov- 
ing unruly  was  dissolved  by  governor  Johnson,  but  refused  to  obey 
the  proclamation  ;  they  elected  a  new  governor  and  council,  and  op- 
posed the  armed  demonstration  of  governor  Johnson  with  an  armed 
oefiance.  A  threatened  attack  by  the  Spaniards  only  served  to  show 
more  clearly  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colonists.  (The  Spanish 
expedition  never  readied  CaroUna,  being  repulsed  from  New  Provi- 
dence, and  overwhelmed  by  a  storm).  Tne  late  events  being  reported 
by  the  ag^nt  for  the  colony  in  England,  the  royal  council  declared  the 
charter  of  the  propri^rs  forfeited,  and  forthwith  established  a  pro- 
lional  royal  government ;  governor  Nicholson  (1721).  In  1729  an 
cement  with  the  proprietors  was  reached  and  confbrmed  by  act  of 
[iament.  Seven  of  the  proprietors  sold  their  titles  and  interest  in 
solony;  the  eighth  retained  his  property  but  not  his  proprietary 
tr.  The  crown  assumed  the  ri^ht  of  nominating  governors  and 
incils.  '  ?he  province  was  divided  mto  North  and  South  Carolina. 
/  yl20.  %dliam  Burnet,  governor  of  New  Tork.  Prohibition  of  trade 
betwten  the  Indians  and  the  French. 

22.  In  New  Tork,  governor  Burnet  continued  his  efforts  to  ob- 
struct the  French  in  their  policy  of  hemming  in  the  English 
seapcoaft  colonies  on  the  wta^  Erection  of  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego ;  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany.  (The 
Tuscaroras  had  tbeen  admitted  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy  as 
a  sixth  nation;). 
1724.  Indian  hostilities  in  New  England.  War  with  the  AbinakiSf 
who  were  incensed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  further  provoked  by  the  advice  of  Rasles,  a  French 
Jesuit  at  Norridgewock.  Futile  attempt  of  the  English  to  seize 
Rasles  was  ans^red  by  the  destruction  of  Berwick,  whereupon 
war  was  declared,  Norridgewock  burnt  and  Rasles  killed. 
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1725.  The  FamoMMff,  though  living  under  the  proteciiiiit  of  the  I^sd- 
iards  in  Florida,  continued  weir  assaults  on  the  English  eotony 
in  Carolina.  Expedition  of  Palmer  to  St.  Angostine,  upon 
which  he  chastised  the  Indians. 

1726.  The  general  court  of  Maasaohusetts  having  become  involTed 
in  a  controversy  with  governor  Shute,  the  laSer  obtained  from 
the  crown  an  expUxnaUtry  charter  which  gave  him  power  to 
suppress  debate,  and  limited  the  time  for  which  the  house  of 
representatives  might  adjourn,  to  two  days. 

Treaty  of  peace  between  Maaaaohuaetta  and  the  eastern  Lw 
dians,  which  was  long  kept. 

In  New  Tork,  a  tr^Uy  with  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagos  added  their  lands  to  those  of  the  Mohawks  and  OneidaSf 
which  were  alreadv  under  English  protection. 

1728.  Burnet  governor  of  BCaaaaohnaetta.  He  was  at  <Miee  invcdved 
in  a  wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the  question  of  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  governor,  which  the  court  refused  to  grant,  **  be- 
cause it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  Englishmen,  by  Maena 
Charta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  for  the  public  service, 
of  their  own  free  accord,  without  compulsion." 

The  boundary  between  Virgiiiia  and  North  Carolina  was  sur- 
veyed and  settled,  running  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

1729.  Divlaion  of  Carolina  into  North  and  South  Carolina 
(p.  417). 

1731.  Settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  New  Yorkand 
Connecticut. 

1733.  Settlement  of  G^rgia,  the  last  of  the  old  thir- 
teen colonies  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Bhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina^  Sooth 
Carolina,  Greorgia). 
It  being  thought  desirable  that  the  government  should  secure  for 
England  the  western  part  of  Carolina  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
or  the  Spaniards  from  Louisiana  or  Florida  from  laying  hold  of  it,  a 
charter  for  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivers  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  granted  to 
Jamea  Oglethorpe  and  associates,  not  as  proprietors  but  as  trustees 
(twenty-one  in  number),  for  twenty-one  years  tor  the  crown,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  colony  was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which 
should  then  determine  on  the  manner  of  its  future  goverment.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were  secured  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  colony  except  papists.  Jamea  Oglethorpe,  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  projected  colo^,  desired  to  establish  within  its  limits  a 
chance  for  reformation  for  English  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  poor 
and  oppressed  Protestants  of  all  nations.  Oglethorpe  brought  the 
first  colonists  in  1733,  and  settied  at  Savannah  ;  conciliation  of  the 
Indians  by  just  purchase  of  lands  and  by  Idndness.  Oelethorpe  re- 
fused to  allow  the  importation  either  of  rum  or  of  slaves  mto  Creorgia 
Many  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Moravians  from  Austria  came 
to  the  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  enactments  of  the  trustees  de- 
clared that  male  issue  only  could  inherit  land  in  the  colony. 
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1734.  In  New  7ork  arrest  of  Zenger,  printer  of  the  Weekly  Jour-' 
naly  for  libel  on  the  governor  (Cosby).  Trial  and  acquittal 
1735. 

1738.  Foundation  of  a  college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey. 

1739-1748.    Qreat  Britain  at  war  with  Spain. 

1740.     Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Oglethorpe  to  Florida  at  the  head 

of  1,200  men  from  Greorgia,  Carolina,  and  Virginia.    Siege  of 

St  Atsgustine. 
Settlement  of  the  bonndanr  dispute  between  Massaobusetto 

and  New  Hampshire  in  nivor  of  the  latter  colony. 
Expedition  of  Vernon  with  27,000  men  against   CarthagenOy 

broken  up  by  disease. 
174L     The  colonies  participated  in  an  attack  on  Cuba, 
1742.    Expedition  of  3,000  Spaniards  to  Georgia  repulsed  by  Ogle- 

ihorpe  by  stratagem.    In  this  year  Oglethorpe  went  to  England 

and  never  returned  to  America. 

1744-1748.  War  between  Qreat  Britain  and  Franoe» 
known  in  the  American  colonies  as  King  Q^orge's  War, 
in  reality  a  part  of  the  war  of  the  li Austrian  Succession 
(p.  400). 

The  strongest  French  fortification  in  America  outside  of  Quebee 
was  IioniBbnrg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  a  part,  as  the  English  claimed, 
of  Acadia ;  the  French,  however,  had  refused  to  surrender  it  with 
that  province,  asserting  that  only  Nova  Scotia  was  comprised  under 
that  name. 

1745.  Apr.  30-June  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Loulsburg  by 
4,000  colonial  troops  under  WiUiam  PeppereU,  aided  by  a  few 
English  vessels. 

1746.  Projected  conquest  of  Canada,  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
colonies  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Nova  Scotia  under  jyAnvUle,  which  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  English  colonies,  but  which,  by  the  death  of 
lyAnviUe,  the  suffering  of  the  troops  through  pestilence  and 
the  loss  of  vessels  by  storm,  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
anything. 

1747y  Nov.  17.  An  attempt  of  the  English  commander,  Knowles,  to 
press  men  for  his  vessels  in  Boston,  caused  an  uprisii^g  of  the 
people;  the  governor  withdrew  to  Castle  William,  and  the  dis7 
tnrbance  was  only  quieted  by  the  release  of  most  of  the  men 
seized. 

1748.     Treaty  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.    In  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  conquests,  Cape  Breton 
was  restored  to  the  French  (p.  404). 
Formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  under  a  charter  from  the 
English  crown,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  French. 

1760.  In  spite  of  tl^  confirmation  of  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  Eng- 
land oy  the  treatv  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  hostilities  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  Frencn  and  English  there,  owing  to  disputes  over 
the  boundaries. 
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1751.  QoyeTDOt  Clmton,  of  New  York,  in  association  wiih  Sofo^ 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat,  conelnded  a  peace 
with  the  Six  Nations. 

1752.  The  tmstf  es  of  Georgia  finding  that  the  colony  did  not  flonrish 
onder  their  care,  gare  np  their  charter,  and  the  crown  aesnmed 
control,  and  plac^  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  othiw 
royal  colonies.  -  . 

The  English  parliament  adopted  the  reformed  or  Gregorian 
calendar  for  England  and  the  colonies  (p.  438). 

1753.  The  growth  of  the  British  colonies  extending  more  and  more 
westward  caused  the  disputes  hetween  England  and  France  to 

grow  to  a  head.  The  French  claimed  the  Mississippi  and  the  SL 
iawrencef  and  idl  the  region  between  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  west,  and  were  intent  on  securing  this  re- 
gion by  a  line  of  forts  directly  back  of  the  English  colonies.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  English  all  French  settlements  witiiin  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  (p.  293)  were  iUecnl ;  they  also  clidmed  the 
whole  region  occupied  oy  the  Iroquois.  The  settlement  of  Georgia 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  attempts  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  French,  and  tiiese  moves  in  their  turn  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  French,  who  seized  traders  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  As  the  lands  of  the  company  were  within  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dintoiddie,  governor  of  that  colony,  dis- 
patchea  George  Washington  to  the  forts  on  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Ohio  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (Oct.  31-Dec.  12).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  forts  promised  to  lay  the  remonstrance  before 
the  governor  of  Canada. 

1754.  Virginia  immediately  sent  a  force  to  the  Ohio,  two  companies 
of  which  were  under  Washington.    In  the  advance  upon  Fort 

Du  Quiesne^  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alleghanj^  and  Monon^^diela,  he 
captured  a  small  French  party,  but  was  besieged  in  Fort  Neoe^iij/, 
which  he  had  erected,  and  forced  to  capitulate  under  condition  of  free 
withdrawal  (July  4). 

June  19.  Conference  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  with  the  Six 
Nations.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin  the  conferaioe 
also  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  union  of  all  the  colonieB  under  a  preaident 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  ^rand  council  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  with  a  neht  of  legislation  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  president  and  the  approval  of  the  crown.  Connecticut,  object- 
ing to  the  veto  power,  refused  to  sign  the  proposal,  which  was  after- 
wards rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the  crown. 

1765-1763.  War  between  Bnglcuid  and  France,  called 
in  the  American  colonies  "  The  Old  Frenoh  and  In- 
dian War ;  ••  being  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
in  Europe,  which  was  fought  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  welL 
War  was  not  declared  until  the  following  year,  but  it  is 
reckoned  from  1755  (p.  404  and  438). 

1755.  While  a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  with  general 
Braddock,  who  was  sent  from  England  to  take  chief  command 
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decided  on  three  expeditions:  1.  against  Fort  Dn  Onesne;  2.  against 
the  fort  at  Niagara ;  3.  against  the  French  fort  at  Crovim  Point  in 
New  Tork;  a  band  of  3,000  Massachusetts  troops  under  Winslow  and 
Afanckton  captured  forts  Beausefour  and  GasperecMX  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict in  Nova  Scotia  (June  1&-17),  and  dispersed  among  tJie  British 
colonies  about  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allespance  to  England  ("  Evangeline ''). 

Meantime  general  Braddock  took  the  offensiye  at  the  head  of  the 
British  regulars  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
in  consequence  oi  ^neglecting  the  advice  of  the  provincial  officers 
(IWTashington),  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  and  great  loss  in  tlie 

1755,  July  9.   Battle  of  Fort  du  Qneane  or  <<  Braddook's  defeat." 

Death  of  Braddock, 
▲ttBCk  on  Cro^m  Point :  Construction  of  Fort  Edward  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  (Aug.). 

Sept.  8.  Battle  of  Lake  G«orge;  defeat  of  the  French  under  Die9-' 
ibati(t),  bv  the  provincial  troops  under  Johnson.  Construction 
of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
Enfi^h.  Fortification  of  Ticonderoga,  between  Lake  Geqfgo 
and  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  French. 
The  expedition  to  Niagara  was  subjected  to  so  many  delays  that 

it  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  France.  Earl  of  Loudoun  com- 
mander-in-chief of  forces  in  America. 

Ang.    Forts  Oswego  and  (xeorge  captured  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
calm, commander-in-chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada, 
and  destroyed. 
This  Hianaiyr  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  enter- 
prises against  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Quesne  and  Eastern 
Canada,    Fortifications  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  (Fort  Loudoun  on  the 
Tennessee  river).    The  French  constructed  a  system  of  forts  in  the 
region  of  the  luinois. 

1757,  August  9.    Capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  Montcalm, 

maaaaore  of  the  garrison,  whose  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  was 
guaranteed,  by  the  Lidians  in  Montcalm's  army. 
In  BCaoaaohnaetta,  controversy  between  the  governor,  Lord  Lou* 
doon  and  the  general  court  over  the  quartering  of  troops. 

In  PennayTvania,  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  aa- 
aembly  over  a  scheme  of  taxation ;  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to 
tiie  bill,  the  assembly  demanded  the  assent  as  their  rigM, 

1758,  July  8.    Repulse  of  Abercrombie  before  Ticonderoga. 

Expedition  againat  Louiabnrg  (May  28-July  26).  Cap- 
ture of  the  fortreaa  (Amherst  <md  Wtife,  July  26). 

Ang.  27.    Capture  of  Fort  Frontenao  by  Braidstreet. 

Nor.  25.  Capture  of  Fort  dn  Qneane  by  General  Forbes.  The 
fort  was  named  Ft  Pitt  (Pittsburg). 

1759,  July  25.    Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
July  26.    Capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Major-Greneral  Amherst. 

'     Expedition  of  Major-General  Wolfe  from  Louisburg  against  Que- 
bec.   Bepulsed  at  the  Montmorency;  Wolfe  conductea  ma  foroe  l^ 
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nk^ht  to  the  eleyaied  plateau  behind  Quebec  called  the  Plains  €f 
Abraham^  where  m  the 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraliam  the  French 

under  Montcalm  were  completely  defeated.    Death  of  Wolfe 
and  MorUcalnL    Surrender  of  Qnebeo  (Sept.  18). 

1760,  Sept.  8.    Montreal  and  all  Canada  surrendered  to  the  Eng^ 

lish. 

1761.  The  writs  of  assistance  m  Massachusetts.  The  V^ngligh 
goyemment  (Board  of  Trade  reestablished  1695)  having  for 

some  time  adhered  to  a  course  of  commercial  restrictions  and  duties 
upon  the  colonies  (all  molasses  charged  with  duty  except  that  import^ 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  1733  ;  erection  of  rolling  mills  j»t>hib- 
ited,  1750  ;  the  slaye  trade  favored  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  eto.)  had  roused  a  sprit 
of  resistance  throughout  the  colonies  based  on  the  perception  that 
such  duties  were  a  form  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hence 
so  much  evasion  was  practised  that  finally  the  custom  house  facials 
in  Boston  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  judicature  (Thomas  HtOch- 
inmriy  chief  justice)  for  the  issue  of  writs  of  assistance  such  as  were 
granted  by  the  exchequer  in  England.  The  case  was  argued  for  the 
colonists  by  Thacher,  and  especially  by  James  Otis,  (1725-1783), 
who  urg^  the  dangerous  character  of  the  writ  as  being  servable  liy 
any  officer  against  any  person  for  any  length  of  time,  and  accused  Htd 
acts  of  trade  as  infringements  of  the  charter.  The  court  deferred  its 
decision ;  it  would  seem  that  the  writs  were  ultimately  granted^  but 
that  the  officers  did  not  venture  to  use  them. 

1762.  Expedition  against  Martinique,  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
troops ;  .surrender  of  this  island,  of  Chenada,  St.  Jbuoo,  SL 
Vincent,  and  of  all  the  other  French  West  Indies. 

War  between  Eng;land  and  Spain  (p.  439). 
July.    Storm  of  Havana,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1763>  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain, 
Franoe,  Spain,  Portugal.  (Preliminary  articles  1762, 
Nov.  3,  at  FontainebleaUy  p.  439). 

1.  Franoe  ceded  to  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  St,  Law- 
^ence,  reserving  the  right  to  fish  and  dry  fish  on  a  part  of  Newfound- 
land, and  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  uaee  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cape  Breton;  also 
the  river  and  harbor  of  Mobile  and  everything  on  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchar^ 
train,  except  New  Orleans,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
free  for  both  England  and  France ;  also  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minique,  Tobago,  In  all  ceded  districts  certain  civil  and  religions 
rights  were  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants.  England  ceded  to 
France  the  islands  of  St,  Peter  and  Miquelon  in  Uie  Gulf  of  Si 
Lawrence  for  fishing  stations,  not  to  be  fortified,  and  Cfuadalowef 
Marigalante,  Desirade,  Martinique,  BeUeisle,  St.  Lucia^  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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2.  Spain  ceded  to  England  Florida,  and  all  other  possessioiis  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  ;  Eng;land  restored  Havana  to  Spain  and  destroyed  all 
Cnglish  fortresses  in  Spanish  America ;  right  to  cut  and  transport 
dye  wood  reserved. 

3.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Louisiana  and  New  Or- 
leans by  a  previous  treaty  of  Nov,  3, 1762. 

The  English  acquisitions  were  divided  into  the  four  governments 
of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida  and  Grenada, 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time 
was  about  two  millions. 

1763.    The  conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

Fontiao  was  the  chief  of  the  Ottaioas,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
French ;  relying  on  the  vain  hope  of  assistance  from  whom,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  from  the  English  the  border  fortresses.  To  this  end  he 
formed  an  alliance  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race, 
with  the  Wyandots  and  Senecas,  The  other  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  with  ^reat  difficulty  kept  quiet  by  the  influence  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Johnson,  Pontiac  had  planned  to  open  the  attack  by  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  fort  at  Detroit  on  May  7.  Foiled  in  this  by  the 
coolness  of  Gladwyn,  the  English  commander,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  the  plot,  the  enraged  chief  opened  the  siege  of 
the  fort  (May  9)  and  war  broke  out  along  the  whole  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  In  a  short  time  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  De- 
troit, of  ail  the  border  fortresses,  alone  remained  in  the  liands  of  the 
English.  In  July  Boquet  forced  his  way,  under  severe  fighting,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  which  he  relieved.  Pontiac  maintained  before  Detroit  the 
longest  siege  which  the  Indians  ever  executed,  but  on  September  3, 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  schooner  from  Niagara,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  western  tribes  were 
not  subdued  before  1765,  but  the  danger  was  over.  Pontiac  did  not 
long  outlive  his  failure. 

1763.  Faxton  boys  in  Pennsylvania ;  massacre  of  converted  Indians. 
The  peace  gave  to  Great  Britain  time  to  enforce  more  vigorously 

that  system  of  repression  and  taxation  which  the  ministers  thought 
tiie  fitting  method  of  dealing  with  the  too  independent  colonists,  wmle 
it  save  we  colonists  time  to  reflect  upon  and  to  resent  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

1763-1765.    George  Gxenville,  prime  minister. 

1764,  March.    Parliament  voted  that  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 

American  colonies,  though  the  colonies  were  not  represented. 
Passage  of  the  sugar  act  (**  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  a  reve- 
nue be  raised  in  America  )  and  of  an  act  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  revenue  service. 
Publication  at  Boston  of  **  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  as- 
serted and  proved,"  by  James  Otis,  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
not  to  use  British  manufactures. 
2765,  March.  Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act;  prescribing  the  use 
of  stamped  paper  for  leg^  documents,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers tibroughout  the  colonies.    (Speech  of  Colonel  Barre.) 
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The  news  was  reoeived  in  America  with  the  greatest  indignar 
tion.    Resolutions  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  de- 

1765.  May  30.    nying  the  right  of  taxation,  introduced  bj  Patrick 

Henry  (1736-1797). 
Oct.  7.  Meeting  of  a  congress  of  twenty  eight  delegates  from  Idbis- 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  (Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  were  not  represented,  but  were  in  sympi^y  with  the 
colonies)  at  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Massa^- 
chusetts.  The  assembly  drew  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  adopted  a  <<  Declaration  c£  rights  and 
Uberties  '*  (Oct.  19). 

The  arrival  of  stamp  officers  led  to  riots  in  various  cities,  as  in  Bea- 
ten, where  the  officer  (Andrew  Oliver)  was  burnt  in  effigy,  his  bouse 
and  that  of  lieutenant-governor  HutchinBcn  sacked,  in  New  T'crk, 
etc.    Non-importation  and  non-consumption  agreements. 

1765-1766.    Rcckingham  prime  minister. 

1766.  March.    Repeid  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  bronght  in  no 

revenue  {Pitt,  Burke)  ;  examination  of  Benjamin  Franhim 
(b.  Jan.  17, 1706  ;  d.  Amr.  17,  1790)  ;  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  commons.  The  repeal  was  accompanied  l^  a  de- 
claratory act,  asserting  that  ^parliament  has  power  to  bind  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever  "  (March,  1766^ 
1766-1770.  Duke  of  Grafton  prime  minister  {karl  of  Chatham 
privy  seal). 

1767.  Duty  imposed  on  glass,  paper,  painters*  colors,  and  tea  introduced 
into  the  colonies  (this  measure  followed  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry on  the  land  tax  in  England,  which  cost  the  revenue  a 
large  sum).  Out  of  the  revenue  thus  collected  Jixed  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  royal  officials. 

New  York  having  refused  to  make  provision  for  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colony,  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly 
was  suspended  by  parliament  until  compliance. 

Creation  of  a  custom  house  and  board  of  commissioners  for 
America. 

1768.  Petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king  ;  circular  letter  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  British  ministry  demanded  that  the  court 
rescind  the  circular  letter  ;  the  court  refused  to  do  so  (92  to  17), 
whereupon  governor  Bernard  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar 
procee(ungs  occurred  in  other  colonies. 

June.  The  seizure  of  John  Hancock^s  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  false  en- 
try by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  caused  a  riot,  and 
the  officials  fled  to  Castle  William. 

Oct.      Arrival  of  British  troops  at  Boston.    The  selectmen  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  men. 
First  settlement  made  in  Tennessee. 

1769.  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  trial  of  acts  of 
treason  committed  in  the  colonies  in  England.  Resolutions  ai 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  denouncing  this  position. 
The  governor  dissolved  the  assembly.  Sinular  resolntionf 
were  adopted  in  other  colonies. 
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The  genezal  court  of  MassachosettSi  refusing  to  do  business 
while  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the-  state-house,  was  adjourned 
to  Cambridge.    Refusal  to  provide  for  the  troops.    Submission 
of  the  assembly  in  New  York. 
1770-1782.    Lord  North  prime  minister. 

1770.  The  Boston  masaaore.    In  a  broil  between  the  populace 
March  5.    and  the  British  soldiers  in  King  (State)  street,  three  men 

were  killed  and  eight  wounded.    The  officer  in  command 

5  Preston)   was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted  (defended  by 
'ohn  Adams  and  JcSidh  Quincy). 
Mueh.    Act  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors, 
but  retaining  that  on  tea. 

1771.  Insunection  of  the  <<  regulators  "  in  North  Carolina  sup- 
pressed by  goyemor  Tiyon. 

nomas  Hutohinson  (formerbrlieutenant-ffovemor)  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (went  to  England,  1774). 

1772.  Destmotion  of  the  British  revenue  schooner  Gaspee,  which 
June  10.  had  made  itself  veiy  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 

and  now  ran  aground  in  pursuit  of  a  packet.  In  spite  of  a 
]«ge  iewa»l  of  eied,  no  ii^ormation  co^rmng  the  offendeis 
was  ever  given. 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

1773.  The  Virginia  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  resolution  di  the  dolonies  having  caused  a  diminution  both 
in  the  revenue  and  in  the  sale  of  tea,  the  British  government 
agreed  to  relieve  the  East  India  Company  of  exportation  duty 
if  the  company  would  transport  its  teas  to  the  American  col- 
onies. Cargoes  were  therefore  sent  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
C*  *B^  Charleston,  Boston.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent 
k  the  ships  ;  at  Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  in  damp  cel- 
lars, where,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  it,  it  soon  spoiled.  At 
Boston^  as  the  return  of  the  ships  could  not  be  obtamed, 
1773y  Dec.  16.  They  were  boarded  by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians, 
and  342  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  in  the  water  (Boston  Tea 
Party). 

Daniel  Boon  settled  in  Kentucky.  English  settlement  near  the 
Natchez. 
1774^  Mar.  Passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  closing  Boston  to  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  all  goods  except  food  or  fuel ; 
and  of  **  an  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  MaS" 
sachusetts,**  which  was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  charter, 
giving  the  governor  great  increase  of  power.  Another  act  de- 
creed that  persons  accused  of  murder  or  any  capital  crime 
in  aiding  government  should  be  tried  in  l&gland,  or  in 
some  other  colony  than  that  wherein  the  crime  was  committed. 
General  Oage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
.  Jane  1.    The  port  act  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 

County   conventions    throughout    Massachusetts    protested 
against  the  acts  (Aug.-Sept.). 
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Sept.  The  Suffolk  convention  resolyed :  ^That  no  obedience  is  doe 
from  the  proyince  to  either  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts,  but 
that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  ad- 
ministration to  enslave  America." 
The  project  of  a  congress  of  the  colonies,  moved  in  1773  by 
Franldtny  was  taken  up  by  Rhode  laland,  Virginia,  Mas* 
aaohtiaettB,  and  the  otner  colonies  (except  Greorgia). 

1774f  Sept.  5.    Continental  Congress 

at  Philadelphia,  Peyton  Randolph,  president.  Among  the 
members  were  :  Samuel  and  John  Adams  (Massachusetts),  John 
Jay  (New  York),  G«orge  Washington,  Patrick  Heniy  (Virginia). 
An  address  was  prepared  to  the  king,  memorials  to  the  people  ii 
British  America,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  Canada, 
Florida,  Greorgia,  etc.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  drawn  up.  The 
congress  also  concluded 

Oct.  20.  The  American  Association  ;  an  agreement  to  prevent 
all  importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  Great  Britam  until 
the  acts  were  repealed.  On  Oct.  26,  the  congress  separated  with  a 
resolve  to  meet  the  next  year  if  justice  had  not  by  tiiat  time  been 
done. 

In  the  meantime  more  British  troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Boston,  and  the  town  had  been  fortified.  The  town  was  the  recipient 
of  much  sympathy  and  many  generous  gifts  from  the  other  colcMiies. 
Oct.  The  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  governor  Sept.  28,  met,  and  voting  them- 
Oct.  26.    selves  a  provincial  congress,  proceeded  to  organise  the 

mlHtia  (minute-men)  and  collect  stores  and  ammunition. 
1775.    Fruitless  attempt  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  under  lord 
Chatham  to  procure  the  repeal  of  harsh  measures  toward  the 
colonies. 

Acts  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.  A  **  conciliatory  "  measure  introduced  by  lord  North 
exempting  from  taxation  any  colony  which  would  undertake 
to  raise  the  quota  assessed  upon  it.  The  act  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 
Feb.  26.  A  British  expedition  to  Salem,  to  seize  some  cannon  stored 
there,  was  opposed  by  a  few  militia  under  colonel  Pickenn^^ 
but  finally  wimdrew  without  bloodshed. 

1775-1783.    War  of  Independenoe. 

April  19.    Skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

A  body  of  800  British  soldiers,  detailed  to  destroy  stores  at 
Concord,  fired' upon  a  number  of  provincials  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Lexington,  killing  eight  men ;  an  ineffectual  fire  was  returned. 
I^roceeding  to  Concord,  the  British  destroyed  the  stores,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  (fight  at  the  bridge)  ;  the  retreat  became  a  rout 
before  they  reached  Lexington,  where  lord  Percy  with  fresh  troqps 
met  them.  The  further  retreat  to  Boston  was  much  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  provincials.  The  British  lost 
273  men  \  the  Americans  103. 
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In  BftauaohoBettB  a  large  army  was  raised  and  encamped  near 

Boston. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  proyincials  under  Ethan 
Allen, 

May  12.    Capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Seth  Warner, 

May  10.    Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

May  31.    The  county  convention  of  Mecklenburg  Co,,  North  Carolina, 
declared  the  colonial  charter  suspended,  and  the  government 
vested  in  the  provincial  and  continental  congresses. 
The  troops  before  JBoston  were  adopted  as  the  American  continental 

army  ;  and  G«orge  Washyigton  (t)om  Feb.  22,  1732  ;  died  Dec 

14y  1799)  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces 

(June  15). 

Jnne  17.  Battle  of  Bunker's  (more  properly  Breed's)  Hill,  opposite 
Boston,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments. 
The  provincials  were  finally  driven  from  their  intrenchment, 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out,  but  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  1054  men  on  the  British,  themselves  losing 
about  450  men  (  Warren  f). 

Jnly  3.  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridfire. 

1775,  July-^^iarch  17, 1776.    Siege  of  Boston. 

1775,  Aug.  Georgia  joined  the  other  colonies.  An  expedition 
against  Canada  beinff  resolved  upon,  general  Montgomery  took 
Montreal  (Nov.  12),  but  was  defeated  and  killed  before  QuLehec 
TDec.  31),  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  joined  him  after  an  ar- 
auous  march.    Fruitless  siege  of  Quebec  by  Arnold. 

1776,  March  4.    Occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  Washington. 
March  17.    Evacuation  of  Boston. 

1776,  April  23.    North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join 

in  a  declaration  of  independence. 
May  15.    Congress  voted  **  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  ulc  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  its  advice  that  they  should  set  up  govern- 
ments for  themselves. 

Virginia  directed  its  delegates  to  introduce  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Jnne  7.  In  con&^ss  it  was  moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  **  That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  The  resolution 
was  referred  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration,  which 
accepted  one  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Reported 
June  28.  Debate  July  1.  The  resolution  ^ras  adopted  by  all 
tiie  colonies  except  IVew  York,  whose  delegates  were  not  instructed 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  July  2. 
Jnne  18.  Evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
Jane  28.  Repulse  of  the  British  before  fort  Sullivan  (Moultrie) 
off  Charleston^  S,  C. 
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1776>  Jtily  4.    Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepoi- 

dence.    (Signed  Aug.  2  and  later.) 

To  have  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  was  a  moral 

gain  for  the  colonies,  out  the  act  was  followed  by  a  period  of 

military  disaster. 

After  the  surrender  of  Boston,  Washington  went  to  New  York, 

which  was  soon'  attacked  by  the  two  Howes  with  some  30,000  meiL 

The  British  commanders  brought  offers  of  peace,  but  they  were  not 

acceptable. 

Aug.  27.    Battle  of  Long  Island  ;  defeat  of  general  Putnam,    Be- 
treat  of  the  Americans  to  New  Yffk, 

Sept.  15.    Occupation  of  Ne^r  Tork  by  the  British.    Washington 
retreated  to  the  Harlem  heights. 

Sept.  22.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Britidi 
force  on  Long  Island,  was  captured  and  inmiediately  executed 
by  order  of  Sir  William  Howe  ;  the  attendance  of  a  clergy- 
man was  denied  him,  and  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and 
friends  were  destroyed. 
Disaster  also  overtook  the  colonists  in  the  North. 

Oct.  11-13.    Defeat  of  AmMm  two  naval  engagements  on  Lake 

Champlain.    Occupation  of  Crown  Point  by  the  British. 
Oct  28.    BatUe  of  White  Plains,  near  New  York.    Defeat  of 

Washington. 
Nov.  16.    Capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British. 
Nov.  20.    Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans. 
Nov.  28.    Washington  retreated  across  New  Jexaey,  and  passed 

into  Pennsylvania. 
Deo.  26.    Battle  of  Trenton  ;  Washington  having  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware by  night,  surprised  and  captured  about  1,000  Hessians  at 
Trenton  ;  two  days  afterward  ne  occupied  the  town  in  force, 
and  defeated  the  British  in 
1777,  Jan.  3.    The  Battle  of  Princeton.    The  Americans  overran 
New  Jersey,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  enemy 
during  the  spring.    The  arm^  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  money,  which  congress  could  supply  only  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  wluch  soon  depreciated  lar^ly.    Even  the  so^ 
rival  of  the   marquis  of  Lafayette^  who  was  appomted  major-general 
(July  31, 1777)  brought  only  temporary  encouragement. 

Bnrgoyne's  and  8t.  Leger'a  campaign  from  Canada. 

The  summer  of  1777  saw  a  change  of  fortune.  The  British  had 
planned  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two  bv  an  expedition  under  general 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  which  should  be  met  by  a  northward  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  New  York.  (Capture  of  forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  Oct.  6.)  Burgoyne  took  Ticonderoga  July  6,  and  de- 
feated tiie  Americans  at  Huhbardton  July  7. 

As  Burgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward,  Schuyler,  who  had  but  half  hb 
force,  retired  to  Saratoga.  Meantime  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  cooper* 
ate  with  Burgoyne  from  Lake  Ontario,  besieged  Fort  Schuyler  and  de- 
feated Herkimer  (Aug.  6),  but  returned  to  Montreal  on  the  approadb 
of  Arnold  with  reinforcements. 
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of  proTisions  and  stores  at  Beanningfan  in  Vennont  (than 
ealled  New  Hampsbdre  Grants)  Burgoyne  sent  colonel  Baum  to  seize 
them,  who  was  defeated  by  general  Stark  in.  the 
X777,  Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Bennington. 

Schuyler  sncceeded  by  Gkites. 
Sept.  19.    Bnrgojrne    fought  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (first  battle 

of  Bemis^s  Heights^  or  battle  of  FreemarCs  Farm),  retaining  the 
Eeldy  although  he  suffered  a  heavier  loss  than  the  Americans.  On 
Oct  7,  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Stillwater  (second  battle  of 
Benm^B  Heights  or  Saratoga),  in  which  the  British  were  defeated. 
Being  now  surrounded  and  finding  retreat  impracticable, 
3.777,  Oot.  17.   Burgoyne  surr^idered  his  entire  force  (about  6,000 

men)  to  Gkitea. 
Sowe's  C^unpaign. 

In  the  south  events  were  less  fortunate.     On  Aug.  25  general 
Howe  disclosed  his  purpose  of  attacking  Philadelphia.    Washington 
inunediately  offered  bame,  but  in  the 
Sept  11.    Battle  of  the  Brandywine 

the  Americans  were  defeated,  although  they  retired  in  good 

order  (general  Greene), 
Sept  27.    Howe  oooupied  Philadelphia. 

Washington  attempted  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Germantown, 

but  was  defeated  in  the 
Oet  4.    Battle  of  Gtormantown. 

Capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  (Nov.  16) ;  evacuation  of  Fort  Mercer 

(Nov.  20) ;  loss  of  the  Delaware. 
Winter.    Washington  at  Valley  Forge.    Sufferings  of  the  army. 
Nov.  15.   Articlea  of  confederation  and  peri>etual  union  a^eed 

upon  in  congress  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
aachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  Yorl^  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  The  confederacy  was  to  be 
ddled  ^The  United  States  of  America."  These  articles  were 
laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  separate  states  for  ratification.    This 

Srocess  proved  a  long  one. 
une  14.  Congress  voted  <<that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  be  thirteen,  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  Grants  declared  themselves  an 
independent  state  under  the  name  of  Vermont  (Jan.) 

X77&    Treaties  with  France ;  recgffnition  of  the  independence  of 

Jan.  30-Feb.  6.  the  United  States.  l%ese  treaties  were  negotiated  by 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 

Feb.  Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  except 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  submission  of  the  colonies.  The  pr(^>osals  of 
tiie  comnussioners  were  rejected  by  congress  (June  17)  and  by 
ihe  separate  states. 

Jome  18.    Bvaonation  of  Philadelphia  by  Sir  Henry  Clintoiif 
Washington  intercepted  Clinton's  march,  and  in  the 
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X77B,  June  28.  Battle  of  Monmouth  tamed  a  retreat  begun  hj 
general  (^Charles)  Lee  into  a  victory.  The  British  decanqied 
by  nifi^ht. 

Amyalof  Count  tTEstaing  with  eighteen  vessels  and  4^000  troopa 
off  Virginia.  An  attack  on  Newport  having  been  resolved  otn, 
the  French  fleet  sailed  to  that  port.  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  the  attack  D'Estainff  sailed  to  Boston  Ang.  22,  to  reflt  (in 
accordance  with  his  strict  orders),  and  in  spite  of  a  victory  at 
Quaker  HiU  on  Rhode  Island  (Aug.  29)  the  Americans  under 
Sullivan  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  and  retire  from  the 
island  before  Sir  Henry  (Clinton  who  broae;fat  reinforcements. 

July  4.  Massacre  at  Wyoniing  in  Pennsylvania  by  colonel  Butler, 
a  Tory,  and  Brandt, 

Sept.  14.    Beinjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Nov.  11.    Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley, 

Dec.  29.    Savannah  captured  by  the  British  under  colonel  Canqh 

1779,  March  3.  Defeat  of  general  Ashe  at  Briar  Creek  by  the  British. 
Loss  of  Georgia,  where  the  provincial  government  was  re- 
stored. 

General  Idnooln,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  southern  army, 
marched  upon  Augusta,  mue  the  British  leader,  Provoetf  threatened 
Charleston  but  retired  before  determined  resistance.  L^Egtaing 
reachine  Savannah  with  the  French  fleet,  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  (Oct.  9),  but  repulsed;  after  which  D'Estaing  left  the  dangerous 
coast  (death  of  Pulaski). 

May.  Coasts  of  Virginia  plundered  by  an  expedition  from  New  TorL 
July  5.     Plunder  of  New  Haven  in  Connecucut  by  Tryon ;  followed 

by  the  sack  of  other  towns. 
July  16.    Storm  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Americans 

under  Anthony  Wayne  ;  destruction  of  the  fortificatioiis. 
July  19.    The  Americans  fortified  West  Point. 

John  Paul  Jones,  who  had  in  1778  surprised  White  Haven,  sailed 

this  year  from  a  French  port,  and  after  a  successful  craise  in 

the  English  seas,  fought  a  most  desperate 
Sept.  23.    Naval  battle  with  the  Serapia  andtheConnteaaof 

Scarborough  (Bonhonime  Richard,  Jones's  vessel),  in  which    ! 

he  was  victorious. 

1780,  May  12.  Capture  of  Charleston  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Sob- 
jugation  of  South  Carolina  by  Clinton  and  lord  Com^vTallii. 
The  brave  resistance  of  Thomas  Sumter  and  Francis  Marion 
was  seconded  by  the  approach  of  the  American  army  under 
De  Kalb  and  Gates.    But  in  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Camden, 

Gates,  though  superior  in  numbers,  was  totally  defeated  by 

ComuxtUis  (DeEalb  f). 
Aug.  18.    Sumter's  force  dispersed  by  colonel  Tarleton.    Marion  » 

treated  to  North  Carmina. 
July.    Arrival  of  Rochambeau  at  Newport  with  6,000  men. 

Benedict  Arnold  having  been  placed  in  command  of  West  Pointi 
negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  its  surrender  ;  his  treaoheij 
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exposed  hy  the  oaptnre  (Sept.  23)  of  the  agent,  major  Andr£, 
by  three  privates  of  the  New  York  militia,  John  Paulding,  David 
"WilliamB,  Isaao  Wirt,  who,  refusing  his  bribes,  detained  him  and 
seized  his  papers.  Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines.  Andr^  was 
declared  a  spy  by  a  board  of  14  ofi&cers,  on  his  confession,  and  by 
order  of  Washington 
X780,  Oct.  2.    Andrtf  was  hung  as  a  spy. 

Oct.  7.    Battle  of  Bang's  Mountain  in  North  Carolina.    Defeat  oi 
the  British  under  major  Fergusson. 

General  Greene  appointed  conmiander  of  the  southern  army. 
Adoption  of  a  consbtution  by  Maasachusetta,  with  a  bill  of 
rigntSy  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  have  abolished 
slaTery. 

Abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 
X781,  Jan.  17.    Battle  of  the  Cowpens;  defeat  of  the  British  cay* 
airy  under  Tarleton  by  Morgan. 
Comwallis  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  was  twice  prevented  from  over- 
taking him  by  the  uneicpected  rising  of  the  rivers  (^CtUawbci, 
YadlSny 
March  15.    Battle  of  Guilford  •  bloody  victory  of  the  British. 
April  25.    Battle  of  Hobkiri^s  HiU  near  Camden  ;  Greene  defeated 

by  lord  Ravxion, 
June  5.    Capture  of  Augusta  by  the  Americans. 
June  19.    Greene  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  for^  Ninety-six  in 

North  Carolina. 
Sept.  8.    Battle  of  Eutavr  ;  defeat  of  Greene  followed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  British  forces  under  lord  Comioallis,  were  concentrated 
in  Virginia,  where  they   fortified  themselves  at   Yorktown  and 
Gloucester  (Aug.).     In  Sept.  Lafayette,  Washington,  and  Rochambeau 
met  at  Williamsburg,  while  a  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse  en- 
tered the  Chesapeake. 
Sept  30-Oct  19.    Siege  of  Torktown. 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Connecticut ;  burning  of  New 
London. 

Oct  19.  Surrender  of  lord  ComwaUis  with  7,000  men 
at  Torkto^vn  in  Virginia. 

1782,  Feb.  27*  The  oonmions  resolyed,  on  motion  of  general  Conway ^ 
that  ^  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and 
the  ooontry  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  fiurther 
proseoution  of  offensiye  war  on  the  continent  of  North 
Amerioa.*' 

1782,  March  20.    Resignation  of  lord  North.    Ministry  of  the  mar- 

quis of  Rockingham  (f  July  1 ;  succeeded  by  lord  Shel- 

bume,  1782-1783). 
July  11.    Evacuation  of  Savannah. 
Kov.  30.    Freliminarv  articles  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  Unitea  States. 
Dec.  14.    Evacuation  of  Charleston. 

1783,  Jan.  20.    Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.    Signature  of  preUmiiiaries  of  peaee  be- 

tween  Great  Britain,  France^  and  Spain  at  Versaillee ;  between 

Great  Britain  and  the  United^  States  at  Pazu. 
April  11.    Cessation  of  arms  prochiimed  by  congress.    Independence 

of  the  United  States  recognized  hj  H^Iand,  April  19,  1782 ; 

iStoeden,  Feb.  5,  1783  ;  Denmark,  Feb.  25 ;  Sptm^  March  24; 

Russia,  in  July. 
April  19.    Peace  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the  army. 

1783,  Sept.  3.  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  ngned  at  Farts;  be- 
tween Great  Britain*  Franoe,  and  Spain  signed  at 

Versailles,     (p.  441.) 

1.  1.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
establishment  of  boundaries.  (Trom  the  intersection  of  a  line  due 
N.  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  river  in  Nova  Scotia»  with  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  along  the  highlands  to  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut ;  along  that  river  to  45^  N.,  thence  W.  to  the  river 
Iroquois,  Uience  throu^  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  Long 
Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  W.  to  the  Mississippi  and  along 
that  river  to  31^  N. ;  ^m  this  point  E.  to  the  Apaladdeola  or 
Catouche,  along  this  river  to  the  Flinty  thence  direct  to  the  head  of 
St.  Martfs  river,  and  so  to  the  Atlanbc :  east,  from  the  montii  of  the 
St.  Croix  rivei^  its  source,  and  due  north  to  the  highlands,  indod- 
ing  all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast,  except  soeh  as  be- 
longed to  Nova  Scotia.) 

2.  Right  of  fishery  secured  to  the  United  States  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  other  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  right  to  cure  fish  on  all 
unsettled  parts  of  Noca  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Magdalen  islands  as 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled. 

3.  All  good  debts  heretofore  contracted  should  be  considered 
binding. 

^-- A  Institution  of  confiscated  estates  to  be  recommended  by  eokt* 
^^bsa  to  the  states. 

5.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  open  to  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

II.  Ghreat  Britain  ceded  Tobago  to  France. 

HI.  Great  Britain  ceded  Zlorida  to  Spain. 

Establishment  of  the  Sodetg  of  the  Cincinnati  by  Meea  of  the 
army. 

Nov.  2.    Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  anny. 
Nov.  25.    Evacuation  of  New  Tork. 
Dec.  23.    Waahington  resiffned  his  commission. 

1784.  Partial  abolition  of  davery  in  Conneotiovt  Erection  of  i 
temporary  government  for  the  western  territcny  (April).  0^ 
gamzation  of  the  state  of  Franddin  or  FraMand  b^  the  wes^ 
em  counties  of  North  Carolina  (Dec.) ;  it  was  given  up  in 
1788. 

1786.  Insurrection  in  Maaaachuaetts  and  in  New  Hampahto^ 
sprinfidng  from  financial  complications. 

1787,  Jan.-Feb.     The    insurgents  in    Maaaachnaetta,  nnmberiiig 
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about  1,100,  under  Daniel  Shays,  met  the  troops  of  the  state 
under  eeneral  Shepherd,  but  were  dispersed  by  the  mere  sight 
of  artifiery.t   Three  men  were  killed  {Shays*  Rebellion), 
The  restricted  powers  of  the  congress  approving  themselves  totally 
i]i8n£Beient  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country  (failure  to  estab- 
lish a  revenue  by  an  impost  tax  ;  infraction  of  treaties  by  the  states), 
"Virginia  proposed  a  convention  for  forming  a  better  Constitution 
^1786).    The  recommendation  mating  with  lavor,  after  much  delay 

X787,  May  25.  Delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elected  Washington  president.  Delegates  from 
other  states  came  in,  until  all  were  represented  except  Rhode 
I^and.  The  debates  were  long  and  warm,  and  more  than  one 
compromise  (tacit  recognition  of  slavery  ;  equal  representation 
of  aU  states  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  house  representation  accord- 
ing to  population)  was  necessary  before  the  delegates 

Sept.  17.  Signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  separate  states. 

17S7.  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north- 
July  13.  west  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  to  the 
United  States  by  the  states,  and  bought  of  the  Indians. 
Slavery  and  involuntary  aervitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime,  were  forbidden  within  this  region. 
1789»  Sept  13.  All  Uie  states  except  Rhode  laland  and  North 
Carolina  having  accepted  the  Constitution,  congress  appointed 
days  for  elections  under  the  same.  (See  p,  *^7,) 

§8.    GREAT  BRITAIN.  (8eep.S89,) 

1702-1714.    Anne, 

second  daughter  of  James  II.,  wife  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.   In  the  first  part  of  her  reign  the  queen  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Whigs  (John  Churchill^  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife). 
1702y  May  4.     War  declared  upon  France  by  the  grand  alliance,  in- 
cluding England.    For  the  war  (of  the  Spanish  Succession) 
see  p.  390.    Marlborough  was  captain-general  of  all  the  land 
forces ;  Oodolphin,  lord  high  treasurer ;  Nottingham^  secre- 
tary of  state.    Halifax  and  Somers  not  in  the  privy  council. 
Jidy  2.    Sixth  Parliament  of  William  IIL  dissolved. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Venloo  and 
Li^  and  the  loss  of  the  lower  Rhine  to  France.  Sir  George  Rooke 
failed  to  tidce  Cadiz,  but  seized  a  number  of  treasure  ships  at  Vigo 
Bag  (Oct.). 

1702,  Oct.  20-1705,  March  14.    Fiist  parliament  of  Anne.^ 

Harley  speaker  of  the  house  of  conunons.    Marlborough  made 
mduke. 
Deo.    Bill  to  prevent  oooasional  oonformity  passed  by  the  com- 
mons but  rejected  by  the  lords  (High  church  and  Low  church). 

1703.  Severe  laws  in  Ireland  against  Irish  Catholics. 

1  The  dates  are  those  of  the  actual  meeting  and  separation  of  the  parliament^ 
%ol  of  the  uroclamations  summoning  and  dissolving  tnem. 
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1703,  Metfanan  treaty  between  Engiand  and  PortngaL  England 
agreed  to  admit  the  heaw  wines  of  Portiigal  at  one  third 
lower  rate  than  the  light  French  wines,  whUe  Portugal  prom- 
ised to  import  all  her  woolens  irom  England. 

Sept.    Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 

Nov.    Establishment  of  Qaeen  Anne's  Bounty ;  a  grant  of  the 

first  fruits  and  tithes  which  Henry  VIII.  had  confiscated  for 

the  crown,  in  trust  for  increa&infi^  the  income  of  small  benefices. 

In  this  camnaign  (1703)  Marlborough  took  Bonn  and  Huy^ 

Limburg  ana  Guelders, 

1704,  Mar.    Uase  of  Ashby  and  White  (right  of  electors  to  vote). 
July  24.    GKbraltar  taken  hj  Sir  George  Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesley 

Shovel. 
Aug.  13.    Victory  of  Blenheim  or  Hdchstadt  (p.  392).    Naval  vic- 
tory off  Malaga  ovei  the  French. 
Attempt  to  pass  the  occasional  conformity  bill  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money  bill  (lackers).    The  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  com- 
mons. 

1705,  Oct.  4.    Capture  of  Barcelona  by  Charles  Mordaunt,  lord  Pe- 

terborough. 

1705,  Oct.  25-1708,  Apr.  1.   Second  Parliament  of  Anne.   Whigs 

in  majority. 

1706,  May  23.  Ramilliea  ;  conquest  of  Brabant  (p.  392)  ;  Turin, 
Sept.  7;  conquest  of  Italy  (p.  392^    The  allies  in  Madrid. 

1707,  Apr.  25.  Battle  of  Almanza;  defeat  of  the  allies  by  the  duke 

of  Berwick.    Spain  lost  to  the  allies. 

1707>  May  1.  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Great  Britain  went  into  effect. 

This  measure,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  omissian  of 
Scotland  from  the  act  of  settlement,  provided  :  1.  that  Sophia^ 
princess  of  Hanoyer  and  her  Protestant  heirs  should  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom.     2.  There  should  be  one 
parliament,  to  which  Scotland  should  send  sixteen  elective  peers 
and  forty-five  members  of  the  commons.    No  more  peers  of 
Scotland  to  be  created.    Scotch  law  and  legal  administration  to 
be  unchanged ;  the  Episcopal  church  in  England  and  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland  to  be  unchanged.    Adoption  of  the  Union 
Jack  (Crosses  of  St,  George  and  St.  Andrew)  as  the  national 
flag  of  Great  Britain. 
1707,  Oct.  23.    Flrat  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.^   The  influence 
of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  had  been  gradually  weakened 
by  Harley  and  by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  new  favorite,  AhigaSL 
Hilly  now  Mrs,  Masham,    Marlboroue^h,  however,  was  still  so  striMig 
that  a  hint  at  resignation  secured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St.  John 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  substitution  of  Boyle  and  Robert  Walpole 
(secretary-at-war).    laaat  Royal  veto. 

1  Not  a  new  parliament,  but  the  second  parliament  of  Anne  revived  by  pn>* 
clamation.  Henceforward  parliaments  are  nmnbered  without  regard  to  reigns, 
but  here  the  distinction  is  retained.  The  namber  as  a  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  nmneral  in  parentheais. 
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1706^  March.  James  Bdward  (Chevalier  de  St  Qeorge,  the  (M 
Pretender)  landed  in  .Scotland.  A  French  fleet  sent  to  assist 
him  was  repulsed  by  Admiral  Bynfff  and  the  Pretender  soon 
returned  to  France. 

July  11.    Battle  of  Oudenarde  (p.  392). 

17€^  Nov.  16-1710,  Apr.  5.    Third  ParUament  of  Anne  (11.). 

Whiff  majority.  Somers  president  of  the  council.  Leaders 
of  the  whigs  (Junto)  :  Somers,  Halifax^  WkarUm,  Oxford^ 
Sunderland. 

1709,  Sept.  11.    Battle  of  Malplaquet  (p.  393). 
Oct.     Townshend's  barrier  treaty.    Copyright  act. 

1710,  Feb.-Mar.    Trial  of  Dr.  Saeheverell  for  preaching  sermons 

of  an  ultra  Tory  cast.    He  was  convicted  and  thereby  secured 
great  popularity  in  the  kingdouL 
]£irley  chancellor  of  exchequer.    St.  John,  secretaiy  of  state. 
Sept.     Charles  III.  in  Madrid  driven  out  by  V&fid&me. 

1710,  Nov.  25-1713,  Julv  16.    Fourth  Parliament  of  Anne  (III.)* 

Tory  majority.    "Dismissal  of  Gk>dolphin  ;  resignation  of  all. 
the  Whig  ministers. 
South  Sea  Company  established. 

1711.  Mrs,  Masham  superseded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as 
keeper  of  the  privv  purse.  The  duke  retained  his  ofiBce.  At- 
tempted assassmation  of  Harley  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard. 
Harley  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer. 

Sept.  13.    MarlboroujB^h  captured  the  fortress  of  Bouchain, 
Oct.     Charles  IIL  len  Spam ;  elected  emperor  Charles  YI. 
KoY.     Philip  y.  entered  Madrid. 

Passage  of  the  occaBional  oonformi^  bill. 

ACarlborough,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was  accused  of 

peculation  (Nov.)  and  dismissed  from  fOl  his  offices.  Duke  of 

Onnond,  commander-in-chief. 
Dee.  30.    Qualification  act  (repealed  1866). 
17L2.    Creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 

lords. 
July.    Henry  St.  John  created  viscount  Bdingbroke, 

1713.  Apr.  11.    Peace  of  Utrecht  (p.  393). 

Articles  affecting  Great  Britain. 

Qreat  Britain  and  France :  Renunciation  of  the  Pretender; 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britain ;  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  not  to  be  united  under  one  head  ;  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  leveled  and  its  harbor  filled  up ;  cession  of  Hudson's 
Bay  and  strait,  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland^  St.  Christopher 
to  England;  Ghreat  Britain  and  Spadn,  cession  of  GibraUar  and  Mi- 
norca to  England;  grant  of  the  Assiento  (el  pacto  de  d  asiento  de 
nioros),  or  contract  for  supplying  slaves  to  Spanish  America,  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britiaa  for  thiity  years  (Royal  African  Company). 

1714,  Feb.  16-1714,  Aug.  25.    Fifth  ParUament  of  Anne  (IV.). 
i.714,  May  28.    Death  of  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.    Schism  act. 
July  27.      Earl  of  Oxford  dismissed,  and  succeeded  as  Lord  high 

treasurer  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Talbot). 
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Aug.  1.    Death  of  Anne. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744 ;  Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745  ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  1661?-1731;  Joseph  Addiaon,  1672-1719;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  1671-1729.  Periodical  literature  ;  Tktler,  1709, 
Apr.  12-1711,  Jan.  2;  Spectator,  1711,  Mar.  1-1714,  Dec.  20. 

1714  —  X.    House  of  Hanover  or  Brunswick. 

None  of  Anne^$  seyenteen  children  having  sarviyed  her,  the 
crown,  according  to  the  act  of  succesmon,  descend^  to  ths 

protestarU  house  of  Hanoyer,  the  caihofic  line  of  the  Stuarto 
being  excluded. 

Junes  L  (Staart)  f  1625. 
! 


8.  Elizabeth 
m.  Frederic  V., 
elector 


DaUtine. 


12.  Sophia, 

m.  limest 

Augustus  el. 

of  Hanover. 


GharleaH.        BCary 
tl685.    m.  WUliamn. 
of  Orange. 


6.  Ghariea  I.  f  1648, 
m.  Henrietta  Maria, ' 
d.  of  Henry  lY.  of  France. 

L 


James  H. 

depOMdl688, 
d.1701. 


Geoncel. 

f  1727. 
m.  Sophia  Dorothea, 
d.  of  duke  of  Brunswick 

and  Zell. 
I 


WUUsm  m. 
tl702. 


I  1 

Anne 

tl694.    tl714. 


f 
Oaoricell. 

t  1760, 
m.  Caroline 
of  Anspach. 


n 

Sophia  Dorothea, 

m.  Fredeilc 
William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg. 

J 
Frederic  H., 

king  of  Pruaaia. 


by  Anne  Hyde  |  by  BCary  of  Erte. 

James 

FVaDcis 

Edward, 

the  Old 

Pretendei^ 

11766. 


Edi 


Charles  Uward  Heniy, 

tiie  young  Pretender,  cardinal 

withoat  issue.  Toik, 

1 1788.  withoat  issuB. 

tl807. 


Frederic  Louis, 

t  1751, 
m.  Aup^ta.  d. 
of  duke  of  oaxe  Cobuig. 

and  Gotha. 

tl820, 
m.  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. 

1714-1727.    George  I. 

1714,  Sept.  18.  The  king  landed  in  England.  Greorge  I.  £aTosed 
the  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  the  first  government ;  Lord 
Tovmshend  sec.  of  state ;  Shrewsbury  resigned,  and  Halifax  was  mads 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  {Shrewsbury  was  the  last  lord  high  treasurer) ; 
Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  lord  Cofoper  chancellor: 
earl  of  Nottingham  president  of  the  council ;  Marlborough  conmiaD* 
der-in-chief. 
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1715,  Mar.  17-1722,  Mar.  7.  First  ParUament  of  George  I.  (Y.). 
Impeachment  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  Oxford,  Flight  of  Bd- 
ingbroke  and  Ormond;  Oxford  committed  to  the  Tower.  Jac- 
obite riots.    Riot  act. 

1715—1716,  Sept.    Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Mar. 
Battles  of  Sheriffmuir  and  Preston,    Arriyal  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland  (Dec)   As  his  friends  dispersed  upon  the  approach 
of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pretender  abandoned  Scotland 
(Feb.  5y  1716)  and  returned  to  France, 
j^ffrier  treaty  (in  1781  Joseph  II.  dismantled  the  fortresses). 
Impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.    Execution  of  Denoent^ 
water  and  Kenmwe  (Feb.  24). 
Act  creating  septennial  instead  of  triennial  parliaments. 

1717y  Jan.  4.  Tnple  alliance  between  England^  France^  and  Holland 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender^  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  Spain  (Alberoni). 

Feb.  20, 1722-Mar.  7.    First  Septennial  P^liament. 

Convocation  ceased  to  meet  for  business  (revived  under  the 
present  rdgn). 

1718,  Aug.  2.  Quadruple  allianoe  between  England,  France,  the 
emperor,  Holland  (p.  397). 

1718,  Dec.  17-1720.    War  between  England  and  Spain. 

1718y  Jan.  Repeal  of  the  oeeasional  eonformity  aet  and  the 
sohism  aot. 

1719,  Abortive  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
tender. 

KoY.  20.  Treaty  of  Stockholm;  Sweden  ceded  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den  (f,  397)  to  George  I.  for  1,000,000  rix  dollars. 

1720,  Jan.    Spain  joined  the  quadruple  alliance.    Bursting  of  the 

south  sea  babble,  from  a  panic  originating  in  the  railure  of 

Law's  scheme  in  France. 
1721-1742.    Administration  of  Walpole  (1726-1742,  administra^ 

tion  of  Fleury  in  France). 
1722,  Oct.  9-1727,  July  17.    Second  parliament  of  Gtoorge  I. 

(VI.). 
1725,  Sept.  3.    Treaty  of  Hanover  between  England^  Frdnce  and 

Prussia  (alliance  of  Herrenhausen), 

1727,  June  11.    Death  of  Greorge  I. 

1727-1760.    George  n. 

Walpole  continued  in  office.    The  king  governed  by  his  wife, 
WUhelnuna  Charlotte  Caroline^  of  Anspach. 

1728,  Jan.  2a-1734,  Apr.  16.    First  Parliament  of  George  XU 

1729,  Nov.  9.    Treaty  of  Seville  with  Spain;  restoration  of  con- 

quest ;  confirmation  of  the  assiento.    Gibraltar  ceded  to  Engn. 

land. 
1731,  Mar.  16.    Treaty  of  Vienna :  dissolution  of  the  Ostend  East 

India  Co.  which  had  been  formed  as  a  rival  to  the  English  East 

India  Co.  by  the  emperor. 
1736b  Jan.  14-1741,  Apr.  25.    Second  Parliament  of  George  IL 

CVIII.3. 
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1736.    PorteotiB  riots  in  EdinlmrglL 
1739-1748.    War  with  Spain. 

1739,  Not.  22.    Capture  of  Porto  BeUo  in  Darien  by  admiral  YemoiL 

1740.  Futile  attack  upon  Carthagena  by  Vernon  and  Wentwortk 
Disease  in  the  army. 

1740,  Sept-1744,  June.     Voyage  of  commodore  Anaon  to  the  coast 

of  Chili  aud  Peru  and  around  the  world. 

1741,  Dec.  1-1747,  June  17.    Third  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(IX.).  Fall  of  Walpole  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington, 

Feb.  1742). 
1743-1754.    Administration  of  Henry  Pelham,  who  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Wilmington  (t)>  July  1743,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austnan  Succession. 

England  took  part  with  Austria  (pragmatic  army);  for  her 

shfl^  in  the  war  see  p.  400. 
Nov.    Ministry  of  PePiam,  Pitt,  Netocastlef  Harrington  (Stanhope), 

Bedford.     ("  Broad  Bottom  Ministry.") 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  Tp.  402);  Saxe  defeated  Cum- 

bekand,    Louisburg  taken  from  me  French  (p.  421). 

1745.  Second  Jacobite  rebellion. 

The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edtoardf  landed  in  Scotland 
(July  25),  and  proclaimed  his  father  (f  1766)  as  James  VUL 
of  Scotland  and  III.  of  England. 

Sept.  11.     The  Pretender  entered  Edinburgh  with  spme  2,000  men. 

Sept.  21.    Jacobite  victory  at  Preatonpana. 

Dec.  4.    Pretender  at  Derby  (about  6,000  men). 

Dec.  18.    Jacobite  victory  at  Penrith. 

1746,  Jan.  17.    Jacobite  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor,  over  general 
Hawley, 

April  16.    Battle  of  Culloden  ;  victory  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
over  lord  George  Murray  and  the  Pretender. 
Execution  of  Jacobile  lords.  Escape  of  the  Pretender. to  France 


(Sept.  20). 
r,  l*ov. 


1747,  Nov.  10-1754,  Apr.  6.  Fourth  Parliament  of  Gteorge  XL 
(X.). 

1748,  Oct.    Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (p.  403). 

1752.  Adoption  of  the  reformed  (Gregorian)  calendar  in  Eng- 
land and  the  cclcniea. 

The  year  was  to  begin  Jan.  1  instead  of  March  25  ;  eleven  days 
were  omitted  between  Sept.  2  and  14. 

«1754.    The  duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham  (f 
March),  as  prime  minisMIT^^Poz  secretary  of  state. 

1754,  May  31-1761,  Mar.  19.  Fifth  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(Xi.). 

1755-1763*  Land  and  naval  war  between  England  and 
France  (Seven  Tears'  War),  originating  in  boundary  disputes 
in  North  America,  carried  on  by  land  in  America  (and  Ger- 
many), by  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  English  had  the 
advantage  of  the  French  almost  evervwhere.  (War  in  Ameiw 
ica,  p.  420  ;  in  Europe,  p.  403 ;  in  India,  p.  443.) 
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1753.     Fonndation  of  the  British  Museum. 

1756.     Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,     (p.  443.) 

1757-1761,  Oct.  5.  Coalition  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Ne^voastley 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  elder  Pitt  (William  Pitt,  b. 
1708;  member  of  the  commons  1735;  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland 
1746;  privy  councillor  and  paymaster-general,  secretary  of  state 
1756;  retired  1761;  in  opposition  1761-1766  ;  privy  seal  1766- 
1768;  earl  of  Chatham  July  29, 1766 ;  died  May  11, 1778), 
secretary  of  state. 

1759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  Quebec,  death  of  Wolfe. 

1759y  Nov.  20.  Naval  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  ;  defeat  of  the 
French  hjSir  Edward  Hatoke. 

1760,  Oct.  25.    Death  of  George  11. 

1760-1820.     G^eorge  III.,  first  part  of  his  reign,  to  1783. 

1761,  Aug.  15.    Bourbon  family  compact, 

between  France  and  Spain  with  the  assumption  of  the  accession 
of  Naples  and  ParmOf  for  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Pitt,  insisting 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Spain,  resigned  (Oct.  5). 
Lord  Bute,  the  true  adviser  of  the  king;  <<  the  ^g's  mends; " 
the  ''power  behind  the  throne." 
1761,  Oct.  5-1762,  May  29.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle. Egremont  and  jBute,  secretaries  of  state ;  George  GrenmUe 
leader  in  the  commons. 

1761,  Nov.  3-1768,  Mar.  10.    First  Parliament  of  George  UL 

(xn.). 

1762,  Jan.    War  declared  sigainst  Spain. 

1762,  May  29-1763,  Apr.  1.      Ministry  of  lord  Bute  ;  GrenviUe^ 
secretary  of  state. 

1763)  Feb.  10.    PecMje  of  Paris 

between  Great  Britainf  FrancCf  and  Spain, 
1.  lYance  ceded  to  England;  in  North  America,  Canada,  and  Cape 
Breton  Island;  the  Mississippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  British  colonies ;  in  the  West  Indies  Granada; 
in  Africa  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal.  England  restored  to 
France  Cforee  in  Africa,  and  all  conquests  in  India.  2.  Spain  ceded 
to  England  Florida^  as  indemnification  for  which  France  had  already 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain ;  Spain  received  from  England  all  con<« 
quests  in  Cuba  includm^  Havana. 

In  consequence  of  this  peace  and  her  acquisitions  in  India  (p.  443) 
Great  Britam  reached  the  summit  of  her  eirt^nt  and  power;  the  North 
American  colonies  had  gradually  developed  into  states  under  gover- 
nors, with  liberal  constitutionSf  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 

1763,  April  1-1765,  July.    Ministry  of  George  GrenviUe;  Halifax 

and  Egremont f  secretaries  of  states;  Fox  created  lord  Holland. 
No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  containing  insulting  remarks  concerning 
the  king  by  John  Wilkes,  general  warrants  for  the  apprehension  c3 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  were  issued.  Wilkes  was  aiv 
rested  and  expelled  from  the  commons.  Greneral  warrants  declared 
illegal  by  the  chief  justice.     Wilkes  outlawed. 
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1765,  F^b.    Stamp  act  (p.  425). 

**  '^bf;  Jiily-1766,  July.  Ministry  of  the  marquis  of  Roddnghasi ; 
ffeneral  ConuMv  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  commons. 

1766,  March.    Repeal  of  stamp  act  (p.  ^8). 

1766,  Apnl  22.    Osneral  warrants  declared  Illegal  by  resolntkm 

of  thecommons  (a  declaratory  bill  to  this  effect  was  thrown  oat 
by  the  lords^. 
Aug.  1767,  Dec.    Ministry  of  Chatham ;  Grafton. 

1767,  Dec-1770,  Jan.    Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  ;  Taww- 

hend  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  general  Conuxiy^  lord  Shd- 
bttmef  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  lord  priyy 
seal.    Lord  Hillsborough  first  colonial  secretary. 

1768,  May  10-1774,  June  22.  Second  Parliament  of  George 
m.  (XIII.).    Wilkes  member  for  Middlesex. 

1769,  Feb.    Wilkes  expelled  the  house  for  an  alleged  libel  on  loid 

Weymouth,  He  was  thrice  elected  and  thrice  rejected  ;  at  the 
last  election  his  opponent,  colonel  Luttrellf  who  reoeiYed  a 
small  minority,  was  declared  elected. 
1769-1772.  Letters  of  Junius,  containing  bitter  attacks  upon  tibe 
duke  of  Grafton^  lord  Mansfield  (Murray},  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  appeared  in  the  **  Daily  Advertiser.** 
The  author  is  still  unknown,  though'  the  letters  are  attributed 
by  many  with  great  confidence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

1770,  Jan.-17^  March  20.    Ministry  of  lord  North  (first  lord  of 

the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer). 

1770,  May.    Remonstrance  of  the  lard  mayor  iukL  aldermen   of 

London  with  the  kin^. 

1771.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  commons  to  prevent  the  publicatian 
of  speeches.  (Complaint  of  colonel  Onslow;  arrest  of  the 
printers  ;  commitment  of  Crosby,  lord  may  or,  and  O^ner,  alder- 
man of  London,  for  granting  bail. 

1774.    Boston  Port  Bill  (p.  425). 

1774,  Nov.  29-1780,  July  8.  Third  Parliament  of  Geoi:ge  HL 
(XIV.). 
WUkes,  lord  mavor,  and  member  for  Middlesex ;  motion  to 
expunge  the  resolution  rejecting  him.  (On  the  sixth  motion, 
May  3, 1782,  he  wa9  successful  and  the  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged **  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  electors.") 

1775-1783*  War  of  independence  of  the  British  ool« 
onies  m  North  Amerioa,  see  p.  426. 

1778-17B3.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
1778.    Repeal  of  penal  laws  against  papists  in  England. 
1779-1783.    War  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Spain. 
1779-1782.    Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  m  vain ; 

bravely  defended  by  Mliott. 
1780.    No  popery  riota,  caused  by  the  intended  relief  of  papists  in 

Scotland.     Protestant  associations;   lord  George  Gordon, 

president, 
•lune  2.    Presentation  of  a  no  popery  petition ;  riot  in  London 

lasting  five  days.    Executions. 
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The  armed  neutrality  (p.  412)  formed  to  iv»gi«t  England's 
assumption  of  the  right  of  search.  .<^  u 

1780,  Oct.  31-1784,  Mar.  24.    Fourth  ParUat.  .        .       -  ;ci 
m.  (XV.). 

X780,  Dec.  30-1783.'    War  between  Great  Britain    r  '   " :  >!•  ^ i  a 

1781,  Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  Comwallia  (p.  43         <     .>  js     '   r 

the  English  lost  Pensacola,  Tobago,  St,  Eusv  -■'  \::.  hi'-rn-rn 
EsseqwbOf  St,  Christopher^  Nevis,  MonserrcU,  AJ^k  '■  a      7  :. ). 

1782,  Feb.    Motion  of  general  Contoay  "  that  the  hoiu»e  wui  considei 

as  enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all  who  shall  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
by  force." 
March  15.  Motion  of  Sir  J,  Rous  **  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  lost  by  nine  votes. 
On  a  threat  of  renewal  of  the  motion  lord  North  resigned. 
1782,  March  20-July  1.    Ministry  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking-  ^ 

ham  (t  July  1, 1782) ;  lord  Shelbume,  and  Charles  James  Fez 
(b.  1749,  son  of  Henry  Fox,  lord  Holland;  entered  the  commons 
1768  ;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1770,  of  the  treasury  1773;  1774 
in  opposition  ;  1782  in  the  cabinet ;  1784  in  opposition  to  Pitt; 
died  Sept.  13, 1806),  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  Thurlow,  lord 
chancellor;  Edmund  Burke  (b.  1729?  in  Dublin,  enteced  par- 
liament 1765,  paymaster  of  the  forces  1782,  in  opposition 
with  Fox  1784,  until  the  French  revolution;  died  July  9, 1797^, 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (b. 
1751  at  Dublin,  entered  parliament  1780,  died  July  7, 1816), 
onder^-secretaiy  of  state. 

April  12.     Battle  of  Martinique,  naval  victory  of  Rodney  and 
Hood  over  De  Grasse, 
Reduction  of  the  pension  list ;  establishment  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  exclusion  of  contractors  and  rev- 
enue officers  from  parliament. 

1782,  July  1-1783,  Feb.  24.  Ministry  of  lord  Shelbume  following 
the  death  of  Rockingham.  William  Pitt  (b.  1759,  entered 
parliament  1781 ;  chsuicellor  of  exchequer  1782  ;  prime  min- 
ister 1783 ;  retired  1801 :  returned  to  office  1804  ;  died  Jan. 
23, 1806),  twenty-three  years  old,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  resigned. 

Nov.  30.    Secret  treaty  of  Paris  with  America  (p.  431). 

1783»  Jan.  20-Sept.  3.  Peace  of  Versailles  and  Paris 
(p.  432). 

1.  Reoognition  oi  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
(the  Americans  retained  the  Western  territory  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Missisdppi  was  in  common).  2.  Bngland  surrendered  to  France  in 
the  West  Indies  Tobago  ;  in  Africa  the  region  of  Senegal.  3.  Spain 
retained  Minorca  in  Europe,  and  Florida  in  America. 

1783,  April  2-Dec.  13.  Coalition  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land ;  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  lord  North  and 
Fox,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Burke,  paymaster. 
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t  1.    >    .1   Yean' War,  the  English  East  India 

Comf  seStjT  (at  oooe  sovereigns  and  merchants)  hegan  the  fonndation 
^  Va  extensiye  empire  in  place  of  the  existing  factories.  The  vic- 
tories of  lord  Clwe  gave  the  Knglish  the  upper  hsuid  of  the  Frendiy 
and  secured  for  them  Benaal. 

War  with  the  Mahrattdtf  who  were  allied  with  the  sultan  of  Mj- 
sore,  Hyder  AU  (f  1782,  his  son,  Tippu  Saib),  with  the  Nizam  of 
Gclkonda  and  the  French.  From  the  warthis  conmany  came  out  vic- 
torious and  with  greatly  increased  strength.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  younger  Pitt  (1783-1801)  the  company  was  suhordinated  hj 
the  East  India  BUI  (1784)  in  political  and  military  afiEairs  to  a  royal 
commission  (board  of  control). 

1768-1779.    Voyages  of  James  Cook  (h.  1728;  under  W<^e  at 
Quebec,  1769;  d.  1779). 

1.  Aug.  26, 1768,  to  June  11, 1771 :  discovery  of  Coot's  strait  and 
of  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  2.  July  13^  1772, 
to  July  30, 1775:  touching  at  New  Zealand^C€iok.  diacoTeied  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  penetrated  to  71^  S.  latitude  and  rounded  Gsp# 
Horn.  3.  July  12, 1776,  investigation  of  Behring^s  strait  ;  cm  the  re- 
turn Cookwaa  killed  by  the  natives  on  Hawaii^  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.  {Seep.  535.) 

§  9.    THE  EAST. 

India.  (Seep.  S90.) 

Decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  Delhi. 

Bahadur  Shah  (1707-1712),  Jahandar  Shah  ri712-1713),  eon 
and  mmdson  of  Aurangzeb^  both  under  the  control  of  the  general 
Zulfikar  Khan,  Successful  revolt  of  Farrukhsiyyar  (1713-1719) ; 
oppression,  revolt,  and  punishment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjali. 

1715.    Rajputana  practically  independent  of  the  empire. 

The  Sayyid  chiefs,  Husdin  Altaad  AbduUd^  placed  two  boy  em- 
pevors  on  the  throne,  who  were  followed,  after  four  months, 

1719-1748.    Muhammad  Shah. 

1,720-1748.     Independence  of  the  Deooan  established  under  ihe 

Nizam  ul  Mulk,  or  governor. 
1732-1743.    Practical  independence  of  Ondh. 
1739.    Invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia  ;  sack  of  Delhi 
1748.    Death  of  Muhammad  Shah;  from  this  time  the  emperorB  were 

but  puppets,  with  a  shadow  only  of  power. 
1748-1754.    Ahmad  Shah. 
1748-1761.    Five  invasions  of   India  by  Ahmad  Shah  Dnranl, 

Afghan  ruler  of  Kandahar :  1748  ;  1751-1752  ;  1761  (sack  of 

DoUii)  ;  1759 ;  1761. 
1734-1759.      Alamgir  U. ;  capture  of    Delhi  by  the  MakraUds 

(1759). 
1759-1806.    ShahAlamn. 
1761.    Battle  of  Panipat ;  defeat  of  the  MdhraUds  by  the  Afghans 
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under  Ahmad  Shah  Dnrajil.  X^e  Mahratta  power  was  following 
fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mughal  emperors.  Under  Sahu,  grand- 
son of  Sivaji  (p.  389),  the  real  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  a  Brahman  with  the  title  of  Pesh^^a ;  this  man  and  his 
successors  (Bdlajt,  1718-1720 ;  Bdji  Rao,  1721-1740;  Bdlaji  Bdji 
Rao,  1740-1761  ;  Madhu  Rao,  1761-1772)  built  up  a  confederacy  at 
Poona  while,  the  true  sovereigns  sank  into  the  petty  princes  of  Sd- 
tdra  and  Kolhapur  (the  latter  still  exists).  Under  the  first  three 
Peshwib  their  armies  prospered,  they  conquered  the  Deccan  and  ex- 
torted tribute  from  fiengal  (1751).  After  the  defeat  of  Panipat 
(1761),  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  rapidly  declined,  and 
tiie  confederacy  split  up  into  five  divisions  :  the  Peshwds  (Poona), 
Bhonslds  (Nigpui),  Sindhia  (Gwalior),  Holkar  (Indore),  Gdehoars 
(Baroda). 

The  British  in  India. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  British  were  established 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  (Calcutta).  The  French  had  a 
fsctc^  at  Pondicherri,  south  of  Madras,  This  eastern  coast  land, 
the  Kamatic,  was  under  the  Nawdb  (Nabob)  of  Arcot,  a  subordinate 
of  the  Nizam  of  Haidardbdd  (Deccan). 

1744-1748.  War  between  France  and  England  in  Europe  ;  fol- 
lowed by  war  between  these  powers  in  India.  Dupleix,  gov-' 
^mor  of  Pondicherri. 

1746.  Capture  of  Madras  by  the  French ;  it  was  restored  in  the 
peace  of  Aix-la^Chapelle. 

1751-1754.  War  between  French  and  British  in  India.  De- 
fense of  Arcot  by  Clive  (Robert  Clive,  b.  1725,  clerk  in 
Madras  1743,  ensign  1744,  paymaster  1748 ;  in  England  1753- 
1755 ;  governor  of  Beng^  1758  ;  Irish  peer,  baron  Clive  of 
Flassey,  1760 ;  governor  of  Bengal  176i5-1767 ;  committed 
suicide  Nov.  22, 1774). 

1756-1763.  Seven  Tears'  War  in  Europe  (p.  403)  ahd  Amer- 
ica (p.  420).    War  between  the  British  and  French  in  India. 

1756,  June  29.  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta."  The  young  jyawdb 
(Nabob)  of  Bengal,  Sirdj-ud-Dauld  (Surajah  Vowlah),  hav- 
ing quan*eled  with  the  English,  seized  Calcutta  and  imprisoned 
Iw  persons  in  the  military  prison  of  Fort  William,  a  room 
some  eifi^hteen  feet  square.  In  the  morning  but  23  of  the  146 
were  ahve.  Clive  recaptured  Calcutta^  took  the  French  fac- 
tory at  CJiandamagar  and  defeated  a  much  more  numerous 
force  under  Surajah  Doidah  in  the 

i757f  June  28.    Battle  of  Plassey. 

Mir  J  afar  was  placed  on  the  (viceregal)  throne  of  Bengal ;  Suror 
fah  Dowiah  was  soon  put  to  death. 

1758.  Clive  governor  of  Bengal ;  defeat  of  the  Duteh  (Nov.  1759). 
Establishment  of  British  influence  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  in  the  south. 
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1700y  Jan.  22.    Battle  of  Wandewa«li;  defeat  of  the  French  under 
Zially  by  coUmd  (afterwards  gir  Eyre)  Coote.    Destmotioa  of 
the  French  power  in  India. 
The  British  having  deposed  M(r  Ja/ar  and  set  up  Mir  Kosm  as 

Nawib  in  1761  were  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  latter  (massacre 

of  Patnd,  1763).    Sepoy  mutiny,  1764. 

1764.  Battle  of  Bazar  won  by  major  Munro  over  Skdh  Alasn^  the 
emperor.    Conquest  of  Oudh. 

1765.  Settlement  of  Indian  relations  by  Clive,  again  governor  of 
Bengal  (1765-1767).     Oudh  restored  to  the  Naw^b  ;  AUa- 

hdbad  and  Kora  given  to  the  emperor,  Shdh  Alam,  the  British  re- 
ceived the  financi^  administration  of  Bengal^  Behary  Orissa,  and  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Narthem  Circars, 

1771.    Shdh  Alam  submitted  to  the  Mq/iraUds, 

Famine  in  Bengal ;  bad  condition  of  the  company's  affairs  ;  its 
servants  g^w  rich  on  extortions  and  perauisites,  but  the  com- 
pany was  near  bankruptcy.  Failure  of  Clive's  system  of  man- 
agement. 

1772-1774.  Warren  Haatings,  governor  of  Bengal  (b.  1732;  deik 
in  Bengal  1749 ;  member  of  government  1761 ;  in  England; 
member  of  council  in  Madras  1765;  governor  of  Bengal  1772, 
of  India  1774;  recaUed  1785,  impeached  1788,  acquitted  179S, 
privy  counselor  1814,  died  1818). 

1774-1785.  Warren  Haatings,  governor-general  of  India.  Coon- 
cil  of  five  instead  of  twelve,  Hastings  having  the  castLog  vote. 
Introduction  of  reforms  in  administration  ;  acquirement  by 
the  British  of  complete  control  of  the  finances  oi  the  empire. 
Opposition  of  Philip  Franoia  (Junius  ?). 

Holding  that  the  emperor  had  broken  the  agreement  with  Clive  by 
joining  the  Mahratt^,  Hastings  sold  AUahdhdd  and  Kora  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oudh.  The  resistance  of  ChaU  Sinh^  the  R^j^  of  Benares^ 
to  the  demands  of  Hastings  was  fanned  into  a  rebellion  ;  Hastings 
charged  the  mother  of  the  governor  of  Oudh  {Begam  of  Oudh)  whh 
abetting  the  rebel,  and  extorted  over  £1,000,000  from  her.  For 
these  acts  Hastings  was  impeached  in  parliament  on  his  return  to 
Ene^and  (1788-1795  ;  speech  of  Burke),  but  acquitted. 

War  with  the  MahraUds  (1778-1781),  and  with  Haidar  AH  of 
Mysore  and  his  son  Tipu  (Tippu  Saib).  {Seep,  &fi.) 

China.  (See  p.  S90i 

1721-1735.    Yung-ching. 
1735-1795.    Kien-lung. 

Annexation  of  Hi,  Conquest  of  East  Turkestan.  Unsuccess- 
ful invasion  of  Cochin  China  ana  Burmah.  Suppression  of  a  Moham- 
medan revolt  in  Kan-sah.  Severe  persecution  of  the  Christians,  Liter- 
ary labors  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  poet;  foundation  of  fonr 
libraries. 

1792.  Conquest  of  the  Oorkhas  and  the  Nepaulese,  Unsuccessful  at^ 
tempt  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Formosa. 
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1793.     Embaasy  of  earl  Macartney, 

1795.     Abdication  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  1798.       (^See  p.  560.) 

Japan.  {See  p.  367.) 

From  1654  to  1853  the  histo^  of  this  country  is  marked  by  few 
eTents  of  interest.     Under  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  many  of   whom 
were  famous  for  their  active  interest  in  science  and  literature,  the 
people  progressed  in  civilization  and  the  difOusion  of  education.    To- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century  the  country  began  to  feel  the 
evil  effects  of  the  long  peace  :  wealth,  luxury,  enervation.    lyetaona 
1650-1681 ;  construction  of  a  cooperative  history  of  Japan,  the  Dai 
Nihon   Shif  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Mito;  department  of 
astronomy;  growth  of  Yedo.    Tsunayoski,  1681-1708,  the  friend  of 
leamiDg.    Kaempfer  in  Japan.    Yoshimnne,  1717-1744,  one  of  the 
aUest  of  the  Tokugawas  ;  revision  of  the  criminal  code  ;  introduction 
of  sugar-cane  ;  foundation  of  a  free  hospital  at  Yedo  ;  hygienic  in- 
formation distributed  throughout  the  country  (population  of  Japan  in 
1744, 26,080,000).!    From  1763-1770  an  empress  sat  on  the  Mikado's 
throne. 

1780-1816.  The  Mikado  Kokaku  ;  the  Shoguns  ;  lyeharu  1763- 
1786  ;  lyenori  1787-1837.  Reformation  of  the  administra- 
tion. During  this  reign  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  increased 
rapidly,  while  several  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  inter- 
course with  Japan  were  brusquely  repulsed.         (^See  p.  562.) 

§10.  FRANCE.  (Seep.  371.) 

1715-1774.     Louis  XV.,  five  years  old, 

the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  whose  son  (the  dauphin 
Louis),  and  grandson  (the  duke  of  Burgundy)  died  before  him. 
1715-1723.    Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  minority 

of  Louis  XY.  He  s^t  the  country  (and  the  king)  an  example 
of  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  His  favorite  was  cardinal  Du- 
bois (f  1723),  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character,  but  of  considerable 
ability.  Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIY.  ;  alliance  with 
England  (1717,  p.  349)  ;  religious  tolerance.  The  qaadmple  alli- 
ance, p.  397.  War  with  Spain  ;  marshal  Berwick  in  Spain  ;  peace, 
Feb.  17, 1720  (treaty  of  London  ;  the  emperor  receiyed  Sicily,  Savoy 
obtained  Sardinia). 
1718-1720.    Law's  Mississippi  scheme. 

In  his  financial  distress  the  reeent  grasped  at  the  dazzling 
plans  of  the  Scotchman,  John  Law.  Koyal  bai^  ;  company  of  the  , 
west ;  grant  of  Louisiana.  Popular  infatuation.  Enormous  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  ;  issue  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000,000 
francs,  based  on  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Sudden  collapse  of  the 
bank  and  the  company,  bringing  widespread  disaster  (1720).  See 
the  South  Sea  Bubble  (p.  437). 
1723-1726.    Administration  of   the  duke  of  Bourbon.    The  young 

king  married  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king  of  Poland^ 

I  Beed.  i.  p.  236. 
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Stanislaus  Lesczxnskif  haying  broken  off  the  projected  marriage  witii 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  sent  back  the  princess  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  Philip  y.  Loms  was  under  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  cardinal 
Fleury,  who  overthrew  the  duke  of  Boyrbon  and  his  fayorite  tiie  sior- 
quise  de  Prie^  and  banished  them  from  court. 
1726-1743.    AdminlBtration  of  Fleury. 

Participation  of  France  in  the  yvar  of  the  Poliah  sncce^- 
Bion,  p.  3d8;  in  the  war  of  the  Anatrian  snccesaion,  p.  400;  in 
the  Seven  Tears'  War,  p.  403;  war  with  England  and  the  peace 
of  Paris,  pp.  422, 441. 

Persecution  of  the  Jansenists.  Miracles  at  the  cemetery  of  St 
Jikledard.    C(mvuLsionnairts.    Closure  of  the  cemetery,  1732. 

«  De  par  le  Roi,  defense  k  Dieu, 
De  laire  miracles  en  ce  lieu." 

After  the  death  of  Fleury  (1743),  goyemment  of  mistresses  and  of 
ministers  whom  they  placed  in  office.  Senseless  expenditure  and  re- 
yolting  arbitrary  rule.    Marquise  de  Chateauroux. 

1745-1764.    Marquise  de  Pompadour  (LenormarU  d*Etioles), 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Tontenoy ;    yictory  of   Marahal   Saaie 
oyer  the  allies  (p.  402  and  438). 

Struggle  between  the  church,  parliament,  and  crown. 

The  due  de  Choiseul,  a  friend  of  Pompadour^  minister. 

1756.  Hostilities  with  England  in  North  America  led  to  war  (p. 
438). 

1757,  Jan.  5.    Attempted  assassination  of  Louis  XY.  by  DaadenSf 

who  was  barbarously  tortured  and  torn  by  four  horses. 

1768.  Death  of  the  queen. 

1769.  Annexation  of  Corsica. 

The  immorality  and  eztrayagance  of  the  court  reached  its  faeigU 
when  Louis  XY.,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  came  under  the  iimi- 
ence  of  the  shameless  prostitute  Jeanne  Vaiiemier,  by  marriage  with 
a  superannuated  courtier, 
1769-1774.    Countess  DuBarry. 

Contest  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  aboliidied 
in  1771  by  the  chancellor,  Maupeou,  and  superseded  by  a  ConseU  dn 
Roi,  without  political  priyileges.  The  parliament  was,  howeyer,  re- 
stored omder  the  next  reign.  Pacte  de  famine  ;  a  company  in  whidi 
the  kins;  was  shareholder,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  com  suj^v. 
1774,  Msiy  10.    Death  of  Louis  XY.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  gnuu* 

son, 

1774-1792.    LouIbXVI., 

whose  moral  purity  and  sincere  good-will,  neutralized  by  a 
total  lack  of  energy,  were  unable  to  quiet  the  approaching  storm  d 
the  reyolution  by  leeble  attempts  at  reform.  Restoration  of  tlie 
parliament.  Ix>uis,  while  dauphin  (1770)  had  married  Marie  Anr 
toinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  queen,  at  fiisfc 
extremely  popular,  soon  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  became 
an  object  of  the  grossest  slanders,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  scandalous  affair  of  the  dvamond  necklace  (1785;  giyen  to  the 
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qiieen  by  cardinal  Rohan;  oountess  Lamo^),    Her  influence  was  an 
evil  one,  being  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  f ayorit- 
ism,  and  for  uie  resistance  of  reforms. 
1774r-1781.    Maurepas,  the  king's  fayorite  minister. 
1774r-1776,  May.     Turgot  minister  of  marine  and  finance. 
1777—1781.    Necker,  minister  of  finance  ;  abolition  of  six  hnndred 

superfluous  offices. 
1778.    Alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America 

(p.  429). 
For  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
encse,  see  p.  429,  etc. 
1781.     Publication  of  the  compte  rendu  by  Necker.    On  the  death  of 

Maurepas  the  ConUe  de  Vergennes  succeeded  to  the  favor  of  the 

king. 
1783—1787.    Calonne,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  minister  of  finance. 

Great  extravagance  of  the  court ;  contraction  of  an  enormous 

debt. 
1787y  Feb.  22.    Aaaembly  of  notables  summoned  at  Versailles. 

Fall  of  Galonne. 
De  Brienne,  minister  of  finance.    Dissolution  of  the  assembly 

(May  26).  Opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  re- 
rosed  to  register  the  reform. 
Edicts,  alleging  that  such  changes  needed  the  approval  of  the 
states-general.  Banishment  of  the  parliament  to  Troyes.  An  agree- 
ment was  patched  up,  but  on  the  recall  of  the  parliament,  a  still  more 
aggravated  quarrel  broke  out  concerning  new  loans. 
1788y  Jan.    Presentation  of  grievances.    Arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 

parliament.    Abolition  of  that  body,  the  place  of  which  was 

to  be  taken  by  a  coyr  pienikre,  nominated  by  the  king.    Revolts 

in  the  provinces. 
Summons  of  a  states-general  for  May  5, 1789. 
1788,  Aug.    De  Brienne  resigned  ofi&ce.    Necker  recalled. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH   REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1789-1815). 

The  revolution  ran  through  three  stages  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo^ 
erotic  rejmbliCf  three  other  periods  brought  it  gradually  through  a  reac- 
tion back  to  absolute  monarchy ^  after  ^mich  came  a  time  of  constitutioned 
monarchy,  then  a  republic^  then  the  second  empire^  then  a  republic 


1.  States  General  and  Conatituent  Assembly  (Constituante)  ; 
from  May  6  (June  17),  1789,  to  Sept.  30, 1791  (2^  years).  A  limited 
(constitutional)  monarchy.    Influence  of  the  higher  middle  classes, 

2*  The  Legislative  Assembly  {Ldgislatif)  ;  from  Oct.  1. 1791,  to 
Sept.  21, 1792  (almost  a  year).  Monarchy  still  further  limited,  then 
suspended.    Increase  of  the  power  of  the  lower  classes. 

3.  The  National  Convention  (Convention  Nationale) ;  from  Sept. 
21,  1792,  to  Oct  25, 1795  (more  than  three  years);  called  to  frame  a 
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new  constitation,  it  first  abolished  the  monarchj  and  condemned  the 
king  to  death  ;  it  supported  the  Reijni  of  Terror,  and  then  oyerthrew 
it.    It  led  the  resistance  to  foreign  roes. 

N.  B.  The  left  of  the  oonstitaent  was  the  rig^t  of  the  legifil»- 
tive,  and  the  left  of  the  legislative  was  (at  first)  the  right  of  the 
convention. 

4.  The  Directory  (Dvrectoire) :  from  Oct.  26, 1795,  to  Nov.  9, 1799 
(18  Bnunaire,  An.  VlII.)  more  than  four  years.  Hie  middle  classes 
recovered  their  influence.  Party  divisions.  The  army.  General 
Bonaparte's  coup  d'etat. 

5.  The  Consulate  (consulat),  at  first  provisional  then  definitive, 
from  Dec.  25, 1799,  to  May  20, 1804  (4^  years)  ;  civil  and  military 
rule,  virtually  of  one  man  ;  progress  of  French  arms. 

6.  The  (first)  Empire;  from  May  20, 1804  to  (April,  1814)  June 
22, 1815  (about  eleven  years).  Napoleon  L  made  France  the  con- 
trolling power  on  the  continent,  but  was  finally  overthrown.^ 

General  Canses  of  the  Revolntion. 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  eijB^hteenth  century  —  a  spirit  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  reformation  of  all  existing  institutions.  Attacks  of 
French  writers  upon  church  and  state.  Montesquieu  (1689-1755) ; 
Voltaire  (1694-1778)  ;  Rousseau  (1670-1741)  ;  the  Encyclop^Ua 
(1751-1780),  the  work  of  the  Encyclopedists :  Holbach  (172^- 
1789)  ;  Helvetius  (1715-1771)  ;  Diderot  (1713-1784)  ;  D'Alem- 
bert  (1717-1783)  ;  Condillac  (1716-1789). 

2.  The  unequal  division  and  miseriible  cultivation  of  the  land  (nearly 
two  thirds  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles), 
and  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  guilds,  whidh  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry. 

3.  The  arbitrary  govemmenty  the  effuses  in  the  adrmnisiraHon,  the  tin- 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Since  1614,  the  consti- 
tutional assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the  Aats-^6nerauz  had  not  been 
summoned  (p.  325).  Control  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  arbitrary 
warrants  of  imprisonment  Qettres  de  cachety  Bastille)  of  their  property 
by  arbitrary  taxation. 

In  opposition  to  the  right  assumed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
refuse  the  registration  of  edicts  of  taxation,  the  court  had  recourse 
to  beds  of  justice  (lits  de  Justice,  a  despotic  enforcement  of  registra- 
tion), and  the  banishment  of  members  of  parliament.  Commissions 
in  the  army,  places  in  parliament,  and  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
were  purchasable,  but  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  nobles.  Tne  privileged 
classes  (nobility  and  clergy)  were  allowed  many  privileges  m  regard 
to  the  direct  taxes,  although  by  no  means  exempt  by  them.^  Contmn- 
ation  in  the  country  of  the  oppressive  feudal  burdens  (corvees,  enf coced 
labor  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  public  roads  without  pay),  ex- 
actions of  the  feudal  lords,  who  wasted  their  revenues  in  the  capital 
and  gave  the  peasants  neither  protection  nor  assistance  in  retozni 
Taille,  land  and  property  tax;  gaheUe,  tax  on  salt. 

1  Asumann. 

3  Von  Sybel,  Oeschichte  der  JtevotutionszeU. 
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Special  Cause. 

The  immense  public  debt  and  the  deficit.    The  yearly  deficit  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wars  of  Loais  XIV.,  to  his  costly,  often  senseless 
buildings  ( Versailles  with  its  hasins  and  fountains  lyine  in  a  district 
totally  witnout  water),  and  to  his  extravagant  court ;  it  grew  under 
the  profligate  expencuture  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  cost  of  the  North 
American  war  under  Louis  XYI.  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  of 
the  yearly  income.    As  Turgors  (1774r-1776J  attempts  at  reforms 
(removal  of  internal  duties  on  commerce;  abohtion  of  the  corvecy  abo- 
htion  of  many  guilds),  Necher^s  Tl 776-1781)  economical  administra- 
tion, and  the  assembly  of  notables  summoned  upon  the  advice  of 
Calonne    (1787),  brought  no  relief,  the  king  took  the  advice  of 
Neckety  who  had  reassumed  office  (1788),  and  resolved  upon  the 

1789,  May  5.  Summons  of  the  !l£tats-G&i^rauz  to  Ver- 
sailles, with  a  double  representation  of  the  middle  classes, 
the  third  ests^  (tiers  ^tat),  nobles  300,  clergy  300,  commons  600.  Dis- 
nate  about  the  manner  of  debating  and  of  voting  (whether  votes  should 
be  cast  by  the  orders  as  such,  or  by  each  member  individually) 
which  broke  out  during  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  members. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergy  demanded  a  separate  verification,  the  com- 
mons wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  common.  The  true  question 
was  whether  the  legislative  body  should  consist  of  a  lower  house  of 
commons,  and  an  upper  house  of  nobles  and  clergy  which  would  check 
the  lower,  or  of  one  house  in  which  the  conunons  equaled  in  number 
the  nobles  and  clergy  together.    Upon  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Sieyes 

S anther  of  the  remarkame  pamphlet  asking.  What  is  the  third  estate  t) 
be  representatives  of  the  third  estate  assumed  the  title  of  the 

17889  June  17-1791.     National  Assembly  (consHtuante) 
and  invited  the  other  orders  to  join  them. 

1789*  Suspension  of  the  meetings  for  three  days;  the  hall 
June  20.  closed  to  the  members,  who  at  last  resorted  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tennis  court  (jeu  de  paume)  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
separate  untU  they  had  given  the  realm  a  constitution.  Pres- 
ident BaiUy,  Many  of  uie  clergy  and  some  nobles  joined  the 
assembler. 
June  23.  Fruitless  royal  sitting  ;  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
meet  in  three  houses. 

Principal  orator  of  the  assembly  :  BAirabeau  (^Riquetti,  count 
of  Mira^eau,  bom  1749,  of  remarkable  talent,  but  dissolute, 
in  debt,  at  variance  with  his  family,  elected  in  Provence  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate).  The  representativea  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  join  the  third  estate  by  re- 
quest of  the  king.  Concentration  of  troops  near  Paris. 
Rumors  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Neoker  (July  11)  caused  the 

1789.     Storm  and  destruotion  of  the  Bcusrtille  in  Paris 
July  14.     (murder  of  De  Launay),  CamiUe  Desmoulins.    Paris  in  the 

29 
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hands  of  the  mob  scaroelj  ocmtrolled  by  the  decton  who  bad 
chosen  the  deputies  from  Paris  for  the  assembly  and  now  sat 
at  the  Hotd  ae  VtUe  as  a  proyisicMial  TOyemment.  Neeiker 
recalled.  Lafayette  commander  of  me  newly  established 
National  Guard.  BaUly  mayor  of  Paris.  Adoption  of  the 
tricolor :  blue,  red  (colors  of  Paris),  white  (color  oi  France}. 
Beginning  of  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  ooont  o€ 

ArtoiSf  second  brother  of  the  king,  prince  Conde^  Polignac. 
Rising  of  the  peasants  against  the  feudal  lords  in  Dauphine,  J>t>- 

vence,  and  Burgundy,    Riots,  provisional  governments,  guards  in  the 

provincial  cities. 

Aug.  4.  Voluntary  surrender  bv  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 
(yiconUe  de  NoaiUes)  of  all  feudal  rights  and  privileges  ;  abo- 
lition of  the  titles,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  SssolntioB 
of  the  guilds,  etc. 

Aug.  27.  Declaration  of  the  rig^  of  man.  IKsousfflon  of  the  veto 
power. 

Oct.  5, 6.  Outbreak  of  the  mob  of  Psris,  caused  by  hunger,  the  bribes 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  rumors  of  an  intended  zeaetiaa. 

March  of  a  bond,  consisting  principally  of  women,  to  YerBaOles.    The 

royal  family,  rescued  by  Lafayette^  were  obliged  to  go  to  F^ris, 

whither  the  national    assembly    followed  them.    200  members  re- 


Democratic  monarchical  conatitation  :  one  chamber  with  legid»- 
tive  power  and  the  sole  right  of  initiation.  The  royal  veto  was  siu- 
pensive  only,  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  two  legislative 
terms.  The  king  could  not  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  chamber,  ratification  by  which  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  cUl  foreign  treaties. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  the  ecclesiastioal  estates 
were  declared  public  j^roperty.  Aaaignata,  notes  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  having  for  security  the  public  Ifuids,  Uie  value  of  which  vras 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  issue  of  notes  (a  check  which  was  inoperar 
tive).    The  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1790>  July  14.     National  federation  in  Paris ;  the  Constitu- 
tlon  accepted  by  the  king. 

Abolition  of  the  old  provinces  and  governments;  France  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  named  after  rivers  and  mountains; 
these  departments  being  subdivided  into  374  districts  and  ccmtons. 
The  communes  were  left  unchanged  (44,000) ;  tax  qualification  for  the 
exercise  of  active  suffrage  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  chose 
electors  (jilecteurs)  who  then  elected  the  representatives  (745)  for  a  legis- 
lature with  a  term  of  two  years.  The  administrative  officers  of  the 
departments  and  districts  were  selected  from  the  electors;  the  muni' 
cipal  officers  and  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  great  body  of  voters, 
the  active  citizens.  Each  department  and  each  district  had  a  local 
assembly.  Abolition  of  the  parliaments  and  the  old  judicial  constito- 
tion.  Juries.  Abolition  of  hereditary  ndbUUy,  titles,  and  coats-of-arms. 
Dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  excepting  those  having  educa- 
tion and  the  care  of  the  sick  for  their  objects.    Civil  organization  of 
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the  elevgy ;  the  pastcws  to  be  ohoeen  by  the  yoters  of  the  districts,  the 
l>i8hop8  by  the  yoters  of  the  departments.  Only  one  third  of  the 
ecclesiastics  sabmitted  to  the  new  oonstituti<m  by  taking  the  required 
oath,  so  that  henceforward  there  was  a  distinction  between  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oath  (pretres  assermentes)  and  priests  who  had  not 
(refradaires), 

Clii1>8  had  existed  since  1789 ;  the  Jacobins,  named  after  their 
place  of  assembly,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dominican  monks 
trom  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  {Robespierre),  soon  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state  ;  the  Cordeliers,  who  held  their  meetings  in  a  monastery 
of  Franciscans  {DarUon,  Maraty  CamUle  Desmominsy  Hebert);  the 
Feuillants,  moderate  monarchists  who  had  separated  from  the  Jaco* 
bins  {LafayetUf  Bailly).  Reorganization  of  uie  municipality  (com- 
mune)  of  Paris, in  fort^-eight  sections;  84,000  voters  (pop.  800,000); 
genersu  council,  ezeoutiye  boaM  (44).  Eftch  section  had  its  primary 
aaaemUy. 

1790,  Sept.    FaQ  of  Necker. 

Alliance  between  the  court  and  Mirabeauy  who  endeavored  to  stem 
the  revolntion  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  throne. 

1791,  April  2.    Death  of  Miraheau. 

June  20.  FUg^ht  of  the  king.  Stopped  at  VarenneSy  broug^ht  back  to 
Paris  (June  25).  Unprovoked  assault  on  a  meeting  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (July  17, "  massacre  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.'') 
Suspended,  reinstated  by  the  moderate  party  (Sept.),  Louis 
XVl.  accepted  the  constitution  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted. Dijssolution  of  the  assembly  (Sept.  30)  after  it  had 
voted  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  eUgible  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  next  legislature. 

1791,  Oct  1-1792,  Sept    Legislative  Assembly. 

745  representatives,  mostly  from  the  middle  class.  Parties : 
the  righty  composed  of  constitutionalists,  royalists,  FeuiUantSy  became 
weaker  with  everv  day.  The  lefi  side,  comprising  the  majority,  was 
divided  into :  1.  Moderate  republicans  (the  plain,  la  plaine),  contain- 
ing the  group  of  the  Girondists  (so  called  after  its  leadine  members 
from  BardeawCy  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  Guadety  Vergniaudy 
Brissoty  etc.,  advocates  of  a  federal  republic.  2.  The  Mountain  (la 
morUagney  les  montagnards),  so  called  from  their  seats,  which  were  the 
highest  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  radicals,  adherents  of  a  united, 
indivisible  republic  (une  et  indivisible),  "^^^^^^  were  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers.  Petion,  mayor 
of  Paris. 

1791,  Aug.    Meeting  at  Pillnits  between 

1786-1797.      Frederic  William    IL,    king   of   Prussia 
(  WoUner,  Bischofswerder),  and 

1790-1792.     Leopold  11.,  the  emperor. 

Preliminanr  understanding  in  regard  to  Eastern  matters,  the 
political  relations,  and  the  French  disturbances. 
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1791,  Sept.    Annezadoii  of  Avignon  (maasacres)  and  the  Venaignn  to 

france. 

1792,  Feb.    Alliance  between  Austria  and  Pnama.    Leopold  was  see- 

ceeded  by 

1792-1806.  Francis  II.  (As  emperor  of  Austria^  Fran^ 
ois  I.  until  1835). 

1792-1797.  War  between  France  and  the  First  Coali- 
tion. 

A  Girondigt  ministry  (Rolandy  Dumouriez)  took  the  place  of  the 

constitutionalist  ministry,  whose  fall  was  caused  by  the  dedaraiion  of 

PUlmtz. 

April  20.  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Three  armies  in  the 
field.  Rochambeau  (48,0(X>),  between  Dunkirk  and  Fhilijqpe- 
ville;  Lafayette  (52,000),  between  Fhilippeville  and  Lnnter- 
bourg ;  Luckner  (^,000),  between  Lauterbours^  and  Ba^ 
The  fortune  of  war  was  against  the  French,  which  increased 
the  revolutionary  excitement  at  Paris.  Dismissal  of  the  min- 
istry of  Roland  (June  13). 

June  20.  Invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  Calm  behavior  of 
the  king ;  the  bonnet  rouge. 

July  11.    The  Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  in  dan- 
ger.   Formation  of  a  volunteer  army  of  revolutionists  through- 
out the  country.     Threatening  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Bnm- 
wick. 
The  municipal  council  of  Paris  broken  up  and  its  place  usurped  hj 

Bommissioners  from  the  sections  ;  the  new  conmiune  (288  memben). 

Aug.  10.  (Tenth  of  August),  Storm  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob,  m 
consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the  king  to  the  Swiss  gnaids, 
who  were  advancing  victoriously,  to  cease  firing.  Massacre  of 
the  Swiss  g^uards.    The  king  took  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the 

Aug.  13.  Assembly,  was  suspendec^  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
temple  (the  old  house  of  the  Knights  Templars).  Nvmeroos 
arrests  of  suspected  persons.  The  Jacobins  in  power.  Call  of 
a  national  convention,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

dug,  20.  Lafayette,  impeached  and  proscribed,  fled,  was  captured  by 
the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  in  Olmiitz  (tiU  1796).  Verdun 
taken  by  the  Prussians  ;  batties  at  Grandpre  vjid.  Vidmy. 

Bept.  2-7.  Jail  delivery  at  Paris  :  terrible  maBsacre,  lasting  five 
days,  of  royalists  and  constitutionalists  detained  in  the  pnsons, 
instigated  by  the  city  council  and  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice- 
Like  scenes  took  place  at  Versaiflesy  Lyons,  Rhems,  Meaux  and  Or- 
leans, 

20  Sept.  French  (Dumouriez,  KeUermann)  success  at  Valmy  against 
the  allies  (duke  of  Brunswick), 

1792»  Sept  21-1795»  Oct  National  Convention  com- 
posed entirely  of  republicans  (749  members,  486  new 
men).    Parties,  Girondists  (right,    Vergniaud^  Briuo(^ 
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and  the  Mountain  (left ;  members  for  Paris,  Robespierre^ 
duke  of  Orleans  (Fhilip  Fgalite),  Danton,  Cdlot  d' 
Herbois). 

1792.    Abolition  of  the  monarchy.    Franoe  declared  a 
Sept.  21.    Republic. 

Sept.  22  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. Citoyen  et  citoyenne ;  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
emigrants;  tu  et  toif  Inglorious  retreat  of  the  Prussians  through 
Champagne  to  Luxembourg  and  across  the  Rhine.  The  French  geneial, 
Oustine^  took  Speier,  Mainzy  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Occupation 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  ^Sept.). 

1792.    Victory  of  me  French  general  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapes.    He 
Not.  6.    took  Brussels  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    The 

Prussians  retook  Frankfort. 
Not.  19.    Proclamation  of  the  conyention  offering  French  assistance 
to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  throw  off  their  present  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  ;  the  Schelde  opened  to  commerce  (p. 
408). 

1792,  Dec.-1793,  Jan.    Triai  of  Louis  XVI.  before  the  convention. 

Barrhre  prosecutor  ;  Malealierhesy  Desbx^  Tronchet,  for  the  de- 
fense. 
Proposed  appeal  to  the  nation  rejected.  January  15, 683  votes  out 
Off  721  declared  the  king  guilty.  Jan.  16,  361  votes,  exactly  a  major- 
ity (among  them  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  {Epalite),  were  cast 
unconditionally  for  death,  360  being  cast  for  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  death  with  respite. 

1793,  Jan.  21.    Exeoution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.  1.    War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain. 

Englandy  Holland^  Spain  and  the  Empire,  joined  the  alliance 
against  France,  Sardinia  having  been  at  war  with  the  latter  power 
since  July,  1792.  Annexation  of  Belgium.  The  emigrants,  under  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  proclaimed  Louis  XVIL,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

Royalistic  revolt  in  the  TTend^e,  upon  occasion  of  a  levy  of  recruits. 
(^CharetUy  Stqjflet,  Cathelineau,  La  Rochejaquelein). 

The  Austnans  under  the  duke  of  Cohurg  defeated  Dumouriez  at 
H'eerwinden  (March  18),  and  recaptured  Brussels,    Dumouriez  went 
over  to  the  Austrians  with  the  duke  of  Chartres,  Louis  Philippe,  son 
of  Egalite, 
March  9.    Establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 

At  Paris,  in  the  convention,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain,  ASer  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  the 
Orlednists,  belong^g  to  the  Mountain,  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^),  protector,  all  power  centred  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the 

1793.     Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Comite  du  Solid 
April  6.    Public),    Composed  of  nine  (afterwards  twelve)  memberSy 
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who  exercised  dictatorial  power.  Leaders :  DanUm  (from  tiie 
first) ;  Robespierre^  St.  Just,  Couthon  (these  three  in  Jaly)  ; 
afterwards,  Camoty  who  managed  the  military  department 
only,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois  (Sept.).  The  third,  and  m  reality 
the  greatest  power  in  the  state,  was  the  comnrane  of  Park, 
now  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  acting 
through  its  committee,  now  numbering  only  twenty,  at  the 
Hotd  de  VilUy  under  the  guidance  of  Chaumette,  and  especially 
of  Heheri  (e<6tor  of  Le  Ph-e  Duchesne), 
Financial  difBculties.  New  issues  of  assigmUs  based  on  the 
lands  of  the  emififrants,  the  sale  of  which  was  ordered.  At- 
tempts to  check  ^e  depreciation  of  assignats  by  severe  penal- 
ties. 
June  2.  An  uprising  d  the  mob,  organized  by  the  oommnne  d 
Paris,  commanded  hvHenrwty  compelled  the  conyention  to  ar- 
rest thirty-one  Girondists  (Brissoiy  Vergniaud,  PAion). 

The  second,  fully  democratic  constitution,  as  passed  by  the  oonven- 
tion,  was  sent  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  voters  for  ratification,  but 
nevOT  came  to  execution. 

1793,  July  13.    Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (executed 
Jidy  16). 

1793-1794.     Beign  of  Terror  in  France. 

Bobespierre  at  the  head  of  the  state.  Revolutumanf  commits 
tees  throughout  the  country.  Commissaries  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  committed  unheard-of  atrocities  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
provinces.  TaUien  at  Bordeaux,  Ldnm  in  Arras,  Carrier  in  Nantes, 
ChalHer,  Couthon,  Fouche,  CoUot  d^Herbois  in  Lyons. 

Mainz  captured  by  the  Prussians  after  a  siege  of  three  months 
July).  The  allies  took  the  fortresses  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes, 
^or  this  reason  Custine  was  executed  at  Paris.  The  English  laid  siege 
to  Toulon.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  were  driven  musk  at  almost 
all  points.  Revolts  in  the  interior,  partially  conducted  by  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  Paris.  Energetic  measures  of  the  oommittee 
of  public  safety  (Camot). 

1793,  Aug.  23.    Levy  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.   Fourteen  armies  were  soon  placed  in  the  field.    Caen, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  conquered  by  me  republicans.     layons 
Oct.    captured  after  a  two  months'  siege  and  partially  destroyed  ; 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants (jCciUot, Fouche;  la  commune affran" 
chie,) 
Sept.  17.    Establishment  of  a  maximum  price  for  a  vast  number  of 
commodities  ;  also  for  wages.    The  state  exacted  all  its  labor 
and  goods  at  the  maximum  price  and  paid  in  assignats  at  the 
face  value,  the  market  value  being  one  third  of  the  face. 
Law  anthorizing  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  suspected  (loi 
des  suspects)  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  republic. 
Defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at  ChoUet  (Oct.  20)  and  at  Le  Mans 
(Dec.  12).    Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Nantes  (15,000  persons 
ut  to  death  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  I)ecem' 
r  by  Carrier;  noyades,  fusillades,  mariages  republicains). 
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Oct.  16.    Execution  of  the  qneen,  Marie  Antoinette. 
Oct.  31.     Execution  of  tiie  Qirondiata  (21).    Reign  of  the  revolu- 
tionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  {Puice  de  la  Bevotution^  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde)  ;  Fouquier'TiiwiUe,  public  prosecutor. 
Sixty  executions  a  month;  neglect  of  legal  forms. 
£xeoution  of  BaiUyi  Egalit^  (Nov.),  Madame  Roland.    Abolition 
of  the  worship  of  Grod.    Cult  of  reaBon  (Heberty  Chaumette,  Cloots). 
F!ro£aiiadon  of  the  royal  sepulchre  at  St.  Denis. 

Rerrolntionary  calendar.  Beginning  of  the  year  one,  Sept.  22, 
1792.  The  months  :  Vendemiairef  BrumairCf  Frimaire;  Nivose,  Plu" 
viose,  Veniose ;  Germinal,  Florealf  Prairial  j  Messidor,  Tkermidorf 
FVtuMlorj  each  month  had  thirty  days,  five  intercalary  daj^s  (sans  cu- 
lottides),  eyery  tenth  day  a  holiday.  Transportation  of  priests. 
ITdfV.  10.  Festival  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame.  Abolition  c^  the  old 
army.  Creation  of  a  new  army.  Capture  of  Conde,  Valero 
cienneSf  Le  Q^e8noi  by  the  allies  (Coburg).  Jourdan  commander  of 
the  fVench  forces. 

Oct.  11-13.    Storm  of  the  French  lines  at  Weissenburg  on  the  Rhine 
by  Austrians  and  Prussians  {Pichegru,  commander  of  the  French 
on  the  Rhine,  Hockey  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle.) 
l^oT.     Defeat  of  Hoche  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  Kaiserslautem. 
Dec.     Fiohenru  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser.    Retreat  of 
the  ames  across  the  Rhine.     Worms  and  Speier  recaptured. 
Toulon  rescued  from  the  English. 
first  appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (b.  Aug.  15, 1769,  at 
Ajacdo  in  Corsica ;  1779  at  the  military  school  in  Brienne  ;   1785 
lieutenant  in  Valence,  1793  captain;  at  Toulon,  colonel;  after  the  cap- 
ture, brigadier-general  ;  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  m 
doee  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  particularly  with  the  two  RoheS" 
pierreBf  although  he  afterward  denied  it  ^). 

1794.  Robespierre  (representing  the  conmiittee  of  public  safety) 
crushed  both  parties  which  were  opposed  to  him,  the  ultra-rey- 
olationary  commune  {Hebertists)  and  the  moderate  Dantonists  (the 
Mountain),  using  one  against  the  other.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection 

March  24.    Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Hdbertdsts  {Chaumette^ 
Heberty  ClootSy  etc.).    March  29,  condemnation  of  the  Dan- 
tonists. 
April  6.      Execution  of   Dantony   CamiUe    DesmouUnSy  HAwjU  de 

SecheUeSy  etc. 
AprQ  18.    Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Pichegru  at  Tureoing. 
April  19.    Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  Fngland  and  Prussia  ;  sub- 
sidies for  60,000  men. 
Unbampered  role  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Robespierre  abolished  the  worship  of  reason  and  caused  the 
oonyention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  bdng. 
June  8.    l^ites  de  VEtre  supreme;  Robespierre  high  priest 
June  10.    Portentous  increase  oi  power  bestowed  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.    Juries  to  convict  without  hearing  evidence  or 
1  p.  Iianflrey,  Hittoire  de  Napoleon  /. 
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argument.    Enormous  increase  of  executions,  mnmng  np  to 
354  a  month. 
June  25.    Capture  of  Charleroi  by  the  French. 
June  26.    Battle  of  Fleurua,  repulse  of  the  allies  under  Cobuig. 
Evacuation  of  Belgium. 
An  attempt  to  extermumte  the  Yendeans  (Turreau)  caused  a  fresh 
•outbreak  of  the  war. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Mountain  and  the  moderates  against  Robespierre 
(TaUien,  Freron,  Fouche,  Vadier,  CoUotd'HerbotSfBiUaud-Varennes). 

1794,  July  27  (9th  Thermidor).  Fall  of  Robespierre, 
arrest  of  the  two  Bobespierres,  of  Cout?u)n  and  St.  Just ; 
being  released  they  were  outlawed,  surprised  at  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  and  executed,  with  eighteen  others.  On  the 
following  days  over  eighty  of  his  party  were  executed. 
The  commune  was  nearly  extinct. 

1794-1795.  The  National  Convention  controlled  by  the  mod- 
erates. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  fortunate  on  the  bor- 
ders. The  Prussians,  victors  at  KaiserBlaatem  in  May,  1794,  after 
a  second  battle  at  the  same  place  in  Sept.,  retired  across  the  Khine. 
The  duke  of  Coburg,  defeated  June  26, 1794,  by  Jourdan  at  Flenrus, 
resigned  his  command.  The  Austrians  retired  across  the  Rhine  (see 
above). 

In  Oralis  the  power  of  the  commune,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the 
mob  was  gradu^y  broken  by  the  ThermidorianSy  or  the  supporters  of 
the  moderate  revolution,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  (called  later  the  jeunesse  doree).  The  Jacobin  dob 
closed  (Nov.  12\  Those  Girondists  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
were  readmittea  to  their  seats  in  the  convention  (Dec.  8, 1794^  March 
8, 1795).    Execution  of  Carrier  and  Fouquier'TinvUle. 

Public  misery.  Repeal  of  the  maximum  (Dec.  24,  1794).  New 
issues,  increased  depreciation  of  assignats  ;  in  May,  1795,  they  were 
worth  7  per  cent. 

1795,  April  1  (Germinal  12).    Bread  riots  in  Paris  ;  attack  on  the 

convent  suppressed  ;  transportation  of  BiUaudy  Collate  Barreref 
Vadier,  Growing  reaction  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Return  of  emigrants.    Reactionary  terror  (The  White  Terror). 

May  20  (Prairial  1).    Insurrection,  or  bread  riot.    Fierce  attack 
upon  the  convention.      Firmness    of   the    president,   Boissy 
d* Anglos.    Suppression  of  the  outbreak.  May  20.    Extermina- 
tion of  the  Mountain. 
Meantime  the   armies    of    France  were  everywhere    successfoL 

Pichegru  had  invaded  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.     The 

here^tary  stadthalter  fled  to  England. 

1795-1806.  Batavian  Republic  founded,  which  surrendered  Dutch 
Flanders  to  France.  Tuscany  withdrew  from  the  coalition  and 
concluded  peTace  with  France.  Prussia^  whose  finances  were  exhausted 
and  which  had  quarreled  with  Austria,  concluded  with  the  conveution 
the 
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X795,  April  5.    Peace  of  Basle  (Hardenherg), 

which  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Cassel  joined.  Open  condi- 
tions :  1.  France  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
empire.  2.  A  line  of  demarkation  fixed  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Grermanj.  Secret  articles :  Prussia  consented  to  the  absolute  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  received  the  assurance  of 
a  recompense  through  secularization. 

After  other  notable  successes  of  the  French,  Spain  concluded  the 

17d5,  July.    Peace  of  Baale.    Spanish  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
France ;    all    other    conquests    were   restored    (Godoy,  the 
Spanish  minister, prince  of  the  peace). 

In  the  naval  war  the  FngUsh  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ascend- 
ency. 

1795,  June  8.  Death  of  the  ten-year-old  dauphin  (Louis  XYII.)  in 
the  tempUf  where  he  had  been  most  shamefully  abused.^ 

June  27.  English  and  emigrants  land  at  Qidberon  (Brittany)  to  assist 
the  royalists  of  that  region  (CJumans),  but  were  deieated  by 
Hoche  (July  16-21)]  and  over  700  emigrants  executed. 

Betaliatory  massacre  of  1,000  republican  prisoners  by  Charette. 
Concloaion  of  the  war  of  the  Vendue,  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
hy  Hoche,  Execution  of  Stofflet  and  Charette  (latter  March  29, 
1796). 

At  Paris  adoption  of  a  new  (third)  oonatitation.  Constitution 
of  the  year  ni.,  or  1795.  The  executive  power  was  given  to  a 
directory  of  five  persons  ;  the  legislative  to  the  council  ofetders  (250), 
and  the  council  of  Jive  hundred,  but  it  was  decreed  that  for  the 
first  term,  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  both  councils  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  to  this  limitation  of  choice  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  royalists  in  the  capital  instigated  an  outbreak  of  the  sections 
(city  districts  or  wards).  On  the  motion  of  BarraSy  general  Bona- 
parte was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention.  Bona- 
parte crushed  the  revolt  by  the  bloody  victory  of  the 

1795,  Oct.  5.  13th  Vend^miaire,  called  the  Day  of  the  Secttons. 
Cannonade  from  the  church  of  5^  Roch.  The  convention  dis- 
solved (Oct.  26)  after  having  voted  (Oct.  25,  Brumaire  3)  that 
relatives  of  emigrants  could  hold  no  ofiQce. 

1795-1799.    Qovemment  of  the  Directory  in  France. 

Substitution  of  mandats  convertible  into  a  specified  amount  of  land 
for  the  assignats,  of  which  145  biUion  francs  had  been  issued. 

In  the  Vendee,  after  a  short  truce,  a  new  and  bloody  war,  which 
spread  to  Brittany  (Chouans),  Hoche  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the 
Vend^  (ended  March  5, 1796). 

By  the  advice  of  Camot  the  directory  undertook  a  triple  attack 
npon  Austria.    1.  The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  under  Jourdan 

1  The  death  of  the  dauphin,  officially  established  and  evidenced  by  many 
witnesses,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  pretenders  who  assumed  his  name  later  were, 
tne  and  aJl,  impostors. 
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advanced  from  the  lower  Rhine  to  Franoonia ;  2.  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moseile  under  Moreau  penetrated  from  the  upper  Rhine  to 
Swabia  and  Bavaria  ;  3.  the  armj  of  Italy  under  vNapoleoii  Bona- 
parte was  to  attack  Austria  in  Italy,  and  unite  with  the  two  former 
by  way  of  TyroL 

The  Grerman  campaign  opened  successfully  for  the  French.  Jour^ 
dan  and  Moreau  invaded  south  Germany.  Baden^  WUrtembergy  and 
Bavaria  were  compelled  to  conclude  truces.  Suddenly  fortune 
changed. 

1796.  Archduke  Charles  of  Anstria  (brother  of  the  emperor 
Francis)  took  the  offensive  against  Jaurdany  defeated  hun  at 
Amberg  (Aug.^,  and  at  Wtkrzburg  (S^t.  3)«  Jourdan  retreated 
to  the  Sieg,  and  resigned  his  command.  The  archduke  then  turned 
upon  Moreau,  who  retired  to  the  upper  Rhine  (retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest). 
1796,  Mar.  9.    Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Josephine  de  Beaukamais, 

1796.  Brilliant  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Starting  from 
Nice  he  followed  the  coast,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 

April.  Battles  at  Millesimo,  the  Piedmontese  at  Mondovi,  and 
compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  AmadeuSf  to  oonolnde 

May.  A  separate  peace.  1.  Cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.  2.  The  French  garrisonea  the  Piedmontese 
fortresses. 

Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  declaring  war  on  England. 

May  10.  Pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Storming  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Lodi  ;  Napoleon  entered  Milan  (May  15),  conquered 
the  whole  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Mantua.  The  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  Pope  and  Naples,  purchased  a  truce 
with  money  and  art^treasures.  Definite  peace  with  the  Pope 
at  Tolentino  in  Feb.  1797 ;  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 

1796-1797.  Siege  of  Mantua.  Four  attempts  on  the  part  of 
July.    Feb.      the  Austrians  to  relieve  the  fortress.    The  Austrians 

defeated  at  Castiglione,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  at 
Nov.  15-19.    Arcole,  and  at 

1797,  Jan.    Rvooli,    Mantua  surrendered  (Feb.  2). 

17979  March-April.    Bonaparte  Grossed  the  Alps 

to  meet  archduke  Charles  who  was  advancing  from  Germany. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territoiv  rose  against  the  Fr^ich ; 

in  Tyrol  and  Bohemia  the  people  were  called  to  arms.    Bonaparte,  in 

danger  of  being  cut  o£P,  opened  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  conda- 

sion  of  the 

1797.    Preliminary  peace  of  Leoben,  under  the  f  oUowii^  oondi- 
April  18.    tions,  which,  however,  were  materially  changea  in  the 
definite  peace  of  Campo  Formic  (see  below). 

1.  Auatria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France.  2.  Acongren 
should  mediate  for  peace  with  the  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire.    3.  Austria  ceded  the  region  beyond  the  Oglio» 
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zeoeiTinf^  in  return  the  Venetian  territory  between  the  O^/to,  Po^ 
and.  Amiadc  Twhich  she  was  to  conquer  for  herself)»  Venetian  DoZ- 
matia  and  htna^  and  the  fortresses  of  Mantua^  Peschiera,  and  Palma 
NovcL,  4.  Venioe  was  to  be  indemnified  with  the  Romagna,  Bohgna^ 
and  Ferrara,  5.  Anstria  recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which 
was  to  be  formed  in  northern  Itiuy. 

X7979  May.    The  French  declared  war  upon  Venice,  nnder  pretext 
of  an  outbreak  at  Verona.    Abolition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
establishment  of  popular  government.    Occupation  of  the  republic 
by  French  troops  ;  also  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Greece  (Ionian). 

Proclamation  of  the  *  Ciaalpine  Republic  (MHan,  Moaena^ 
Ferrara^  Bologna,  Romdgna),  Transformation  of  the  republic  of 
Cfenoa  into  the  Lignrlan  Republic  under  French  control. 

1797*  Sept  4  18th  Pruotidor.  Coup  d'Btat  at  Paxis. 
Victory  of  the  republican  party  over  the  party  of  reaction, 
^rbioh  was  represented  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  in  the  directory.  The  three  republican  directors, 
Scanrasj  RewbeH,  and  La  RdvelUere  defeated  their  colleagues,  Bar- 
ihelemy  and  CamoL  The  latter  escaped  by  fiight ;  Barthilemy 
and  many  of  his  adherents,  including  Pichegru,  were  transported  to 
Cayenne, 

After  lengthy  negotiatioiis,  France  and  Austria  concluded  the 

Oct.  17.    Peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Open  articles  :  1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France. 
2.  A  congress  was  convened  at  Rastadt  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
empire.  3.  Anstria  received  the  territory  of  Venice  as  far  as 
the  Adige,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  DalmoHa,  4.  IVance 
retained  the  Ionian  islands.  5.  Anstria  recognized  the  Cisalpine 
Mqovblie  and  indenmified  the  dttke  of  Modena  with  the  Breisgau. 
Secret  articles :  1.  Austria  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Andemach,  including  Maim,  to  France  ;  the 
novigaticn  of  the  Rhine  was  left  open  to  France  and  Gtormany  in 
eonunon  ;  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  were  to  receive  in- 
demnification  in  Germany.  2.  France  was  to  use  her  influence 
to  secure  to  Austria,  Saldmrg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which 
lay  between  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salza,  3.  Re- 
ciprocal guarantee  that  Prussia  should  not  receive  any  new  acauisi- 
Han  of  territory  in  return  for  her  cessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

1796-1801.      Paul  L,  Emperor  of   Russia,   succeeded  his 
mother  Catharine  II.  (p.  411). 

1797-1840.    Frederic  William  HI.,  King  of  Prussia. 
WdUner  dismis^d.    Edict  of  religion  revok^. 

1797,  Dec.-1799,  April.    Congress  of  Rastadt.    No  agreement 

1798.  The  French  occupied  Rome.    Proclamation  of  the 
Feb.    Roman  Republic.    Captivity  of  the  Pope,  Fius  YI. 

Disturbances  in  Switzerland.    The  French  entered  the  country 
The  confederacy  transformed  into  one 
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1798,  April.    Helvetian  Republic.    Geneva  annexed  to  France. 
1798-1799.     Bonapaxte's  Egyptian  expedition, 

prepared  under  the  mask  of  an  inTasion  of  England,  against 
whose  East  Indian  Empire  this  expedition  was  in  tmth  directed. 
Army  of  England  at  Boulogne.  The  opposition  of  the  directory  being 
overcome  the  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  (May  19, 1798),  with  35,000 
men,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  scientists.  Bonaparte,  Ber- 
thier,  KlebeTflateT,  Desaix.  Capitulation  and  occupation  of  Malta  (June 
12),  disembarkation  in  Egypt  (July  1).  Capture  of  Alexandria  (July 
2^.  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  won  against  the  Mamelukes  (July  21). 
Capture  of  Cairo  (July  22).  Desaix  advances  toward  upper  £gypt 
The  English  fleet  annihilated  the  French  in  the 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile  at  Aboukir  (Nelson),  thus  eat- 
Aug.  1.    ting  off  the  French  army  from  France. 

A  popular  uprising  in  Cairo  suppressed.  The  Porte  havim?  de- 
clared war  upon  France,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  pasha  of  Syria, 
stormed  Jaffa  (massacre  of  1200  prisoners)  but  was  unable  to  ci^tnre 
St,  Jean  d*Acre  (Akko),  the  defense  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
English.  Bonaparte  victorious  over  the  Turks  at  ML  Tabor  (April 
16).  Pestilence  in  the  French  army.  Retreat  to  Egypt.  Arrival  of 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  (Murat),  1799,  July  25. 

1799-1801.    War  of  the  second  coalition, 

composed  of  Russia,  AustriOy  England,  Portugal,  Naples,  tiie 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Paul  /.,  emperoir  of 
Russia,  whom  the  Knights  of  Malta  had  elected  grand  master. 

Plan  of  the  allies :  1.  An  English-Russian  army  (duke  of  Yorh)  was 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  2.  An  Austrian  army  (aix&- 
duke  Charles)  should  drive  them  out  of  Grermany  and  Switzeriand, 
while  3.  a  Russian-Austrian  army  expelled  them  from  Italy  (Suvan^ 
and  Mdas). 

The  war  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  by  a  Neapolitan  invasion 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  under  the  Austrian  general  3fadk.  The  in- 
vasion was  repulsed,  the  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Palermo,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  transformed  into  the 

1799.  ParthenopsBan  Republic.    The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Jan.    driven  from  his  domains.    The  king  of  Sardinia  escaped  from 

Turin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia;  his  for- 
tresses upon  the  mainland  were  placed  under  French  controL  After 
1802  they  were  annexed  to  France. 

The  directory  opposed  to  the  coalition  six  armies  under  as  many  com- 
manders. 1.  Brune  in  Holland  ;  2.  Bemadotte  on  the  middle  Rhme; 
3.  Jourdan  on  the  upper  Rhine  ;  4.  Massena  in  Switzerland  ;  5. 
Scherer,  afterwards  Moreau,  in  upper  Italy;  6.  Macdonald  in  Ni^es. 
1799.  Jourdan,  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Ostrach  and  Stodr 
March,    ach,  retreated  across  the  Rhine  and  laid  down  his  command. 

His  army  and  that  of  Bemadotte  were  placed  under  Massena. 
ApriL    Scherer  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Magnano.    His  successor, 

Moreau,  defeated  by  the  Austrians  (Melas)  and  Russians  {Svh 

varoff)  at  Cassano.    Abolition  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
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XTddy  April  8.    Dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt.    Mysterious 
murder  of  the  French  ambassadors,  Roherjot  and  Bonnier  (JDe- 
hry  escaped),  on  their  journey  home,  by  Austrian  hussars  from 
Transylvania  (Apr.  28). 
June  4—7.    Massena  deieated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Zurich.    Mac- 
doncdd  being  called  to  upper  Italy,  the  king  of  Naples  returned 
and  the  Pa^henopsean  Kepublic  was  abolished.     Terrible  ven- 
geance, accompanied  by  massacres.    NsLsony  Lady  Hamilton. 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Jane  17—19.    Macdoncdd  defeated  by  Suvaroff  on  the  Trebhia.    Man^ 
Um  taken  by  the  allies.    The  directory  sent  Jovbert  to  Italy 
with  a  new  army.    He  was  defeated  in  the  bloody 
Ang^.  15.    Battle  of  Novi  by  Suvaroff  and  Melas.    Joubert-f    Sip- 
varoff  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St.  Grothard  in  order 
to  unite  with  the  second  Russian  army  under  Korsakoff,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  archduke  Charles  when  the  latter  went  to  the  mid- 
dle Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 

His  army  however  had  already  been  defeated  at  Zurich  by  Mas- 
aena.  Suvaroff  left  Switzerland  after  a  series  of  terrible  battles  and 
niarches,  and  returned  to  Russia. 

A  Russian-Turkish  fleet  had  wrested  the  Ionian  islands  from  French 
control  in  May,  1799.  Erection  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  lal- 
ancls  under  Turkish  protection,  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  which 
occupied  the  same  until  1807. 

June  18.  Revolution  of  3d  Prairial.  Reorganization  of  the  directory 
under  Sieyes ;  a  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

1799f  Oct  The  duke  of  York  was  defeated  and  capitulated 
at  Alkmar. 

Oct.  8.  Bonaparte,  returning  unannounced  from  Egypt,  landed  at 
Fr^jus,  and  in  alliance  with  the  directors, 

June.  Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  and  his  brother,  Luden  Bonaparte, 
president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  overthrew  the  direc- 
tory by  the 

Nov.  9,    Coup  d'Etat  of  the  ISth  Bnimaire, 

and  broke  up  the  council  of  five  hundred  upon  the  following 
day. 

1799-1804.    The  Government  of  the  Consulate 

with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  regent  under  the  title  of  ^rst 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  two  consuls  appointed  by  him,  Cambaceres  and 
Lebrun,  who  had  consultative  voices  only. 

The  new  (fourth)  constitution  (constitution  of  the  year  VIII.),  ori- 
ginally devised  by  Sieyes,  but  essentially  changed  by  Napoleon,  and 
accepted  by  direct  vote  of  the  whole  nation  (3,000,000  to  1,567),  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  a  republic  but  in  reality  established  a  military 
monarchy.  A  senate  (80  well  paid  senators  elected  for  life  with  but 
little  to  do),  appointed,  from  lists  of  names  sent  in  by  the  depart- 
ments, the  members  of  the  legislative  department,  the  higher  ofiBcials 
and  the  judges.    Legislative  power  without  the  initiative:  1.  tribunate 
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(100)  disonssed  the  proposalB  of  the  govenunent  wUkoiU  voting. 
2.  The  legislative  chamber  (300)  oould  onlj  accept  or  reject  these 
proposals,  without  debate.  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jirst  consuly  who  was  aided  by  a  council  of  state. 

The  people  voted  for  notables  of  the  communeSf  who  then  elected  a 
tenth  of  their  number  as  nouMes  of  the  departments,  whence  were 
elected  a  tenth  portion,  the  notables  of  France,  from  which  latter  list 
the  senate  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislatiye  bodies. 

Establishment  of  prefectures  (administration  of  the  departmenta)  and 
sub-prefectures  (admmistration  of  the  arrondissements^,  and  oonBeq[uent 
creati(m  of  that  centralization  which  still  preyails  m  France,  l^ew 
system  of  tax-collection  ;  receoeur^-general  for  each  department  (abd- 
ished  under  the  second  empire),  receveur  pariiculier  for  each  arroa- 
dissement.     Code  Napoleon  commenced. 

The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  first  consul  were  rejected. 
Paul^  emperor  of  RuMia,  however,  was  won  over  by  Napoleon  s  flat- 
tery, and  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  (1709),  closer  oonnectum  between  Rusaa  and 
Prussia.  Paul  ^piarreled  with  England  in  regard  to  MaUa.  Be- 
newalof  the  previous  (1780)  armed  neutrality  at  sea  (p.  536).  North- 
em  convention  (1800).  • 

1800.  Doable  campaign  of  the  French  in  Italf/  under  Najpo- 
lean  Bonaparte,  in  Upper  Germany  under  Mareaiu 

April.    A.  In  Italy. 

Massena  defeated  at  VoUri ;  Mdas  advanced  to  Nice.    Obsti- 
nate defense  of  Genoa  by  Massena  (and  Soult)  ;  after  a  teni- 
June  4.    ble  famine  (15,000  people  perished)  the  ci^  capitulated  to 

May.  Ott,  Meantime  passage  of  the  Ghreat  St.  Bernard  bj 
Bonaparte.     (The  fortress  of  Bard,  passed  by  a  detour). 

June  2.  Capture  of  MUan.  Restorati<m  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 
Greneral  Melas,  after  a  brave  contest,  and  after  victory  had 
once  been  in  his  hands,  defeated  by  a  second  attack  in  tli^ 

1800>  June  14.    Battle  of  Marengo,  by  Napoleon. 

Desaiz  f.  According  to  the  truce  concluded  with  Melas,  all 
fortresses  west  of  the  Mincio  and  south  of  the  Po  were  sur- 
rendered by  the  Austrians  to  the  French. 

B.  In  Gtormany  :  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Alsace  in 
April,  and  advanced,  winnine  victories  at  Engen  and  Stock- 
ach,  toward  Kray  (May),  moreau  in  Munich  (July).  Truee 
until  November.  Kecommeneement  of  hostilities.  Moreau 
defeated  the  archduke  John  in  the 

1800»  Dec.  3.    Battle  of  HohenHnden, 

captured  Salzburg  and  advanced  to  the  Linz.    Truce  of  Steyer. 
After  Brune  in  Italy  had  won  a  battle  on  the  Mincio  (Dee.) 
and  had  crossed  the  Adige  (Jan.  1, 1801),  a  truce  was  cooda* 
ded  in  Treviso,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 

1801>  Feb.  9.    Peace  of  Lun^ville, 

from  which  the  abolition  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  ZbnpiM 

practically  dates. 
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Chief  oonditioiis :  1.  Batificadon  of  the  oessiims  made  l^  Austria 
mud  to  her  in  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  459).  2.  Cession  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  (Austrian  seoandogeniture^  to  Par- 
ma, to-  be  indemnified  in  Germany,  3.  The  Emperor  ana  Zhnpire 
ooosented  to  the  ce8si(m  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  (i.  6.  the  middle  of  the  river),  the  boundary.  The 
princes  who  lost  by  this  operation  received  indemnification  in 
Ohermany.  4.  Recognition  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine, 
and  Idcpirian  Republics.  Germany  lost  by  this  peace,  taking 
the  Belgic  territory  into  account,  25,180  square  miles  with  almost 
3,500,000  inhabitants.  The  Grerman  princes  received  an  increase  of 
territory.  The  shameful  negotiations  over  the  indemnifications  lasted 
more  than  two  years  (p.  ^^),  during  which  time  the  ambassadors 
of  German  princes  haunted  the  antechambers  of  the  First  Consul  to 
be^  for  better  terms,  and  bribed  French  ambassadors,  secretaries  and 
their  mistresses. 

Tliaoany  was  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Etrwiay  tor  the 
satis&etbn  of  Parma.  Besides  losing  Parma,  a  Spanish  secundoffeni- 
tore,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  which  afterwards  scud  it 
to  Uie  United  States  (1803).  The  peace  d  Lun^ville  was  succeeded, 
after  conclusion  of  a  tiruce,  by  the 

1801,  March  18.    Peace  of  Florence  with  Naples.    Conditions : 
1.  Closure  of  the  harbors  to  British  and  Turkish  vessels.    2. 
Cession  of  the  Neapolitan  possessions  in  central  Italy  and  the  island  of 
£lfoa.    3.  Reception  of  French  ^rrisons  in  several  Italian  towns. 

Ptuasia  joined  the  Northern  Convention  against  England.  Occupa- 
tion of  Hanover, 

JBOlf  March  23.  Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  murdered.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1801-1825.    Alexander  I. 

Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  England  (in  1801  England 
had  attacked  Denmark,  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  forced  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  Northern  Convention).  The  Northern 
Convention  was  now  dissolved. 

1800.  Conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. 130  **  Terrorists  and  Jacobins  "  transported,  although 
the  attempts  had  originated  with  the  royalists. 

In  Egypt  the  chief  command  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
had  devolved  upon  Kleber,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  osMe 
of  Hdiapolis  (1800,  March).  After  the  murder  of  Kldber  at  Cairo 
(June),  Menou  became  commandeivin-chief.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  at  Cairo  (1801),  under  which  Egypt  was  to  he 
abandoned  and  returned  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  French  army 
transported  to  France  by  the  English  fleet. 

1801.  Union  of  Ireland  with  Gta-eat  Britain  under  one  parliament. 
In  France  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  papacy,  conclusion  of  a 

1801.     Concordat  (executed  in  1802),  whereby  the  (10)  French 
archbishops  and  (50)  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  and  sup- 
ported hv  the  government,  and  confirmed  by  the  ^ope.    Pius    VIX., 
sleeted  m  ISSO  in  Venice,  was  recognized  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Papal  States,  without  Ferrara,  Bohgna,  and  the  Romagna,  The  lib- 
erties  of  the  Grallican  church  were  strongly  asserted.  By  the  new 
organization  of  the  "  University/'  an  incorporated  body  of  teacben 
who  had  passed  a  state  examination,  the  entire  systenoi  of  higher 
education  was  made  dependent  upon  the  eoyemment.  The  mstiiid 
national  was  reorganized  and  diyioed  into,^yr  (later  ^ve)  academies : 
1.  acadenUe  fran^ise  (1635)  ;  2.  a,  des  inscr^)tU)ns  et  hdLe94ettm 
(1663, 1701)  ;  a  a.  ^e9  sciences  (1666)  ;  4.  a.  des  beaux  arts  (1648); 
o.  a,  des  sciences  morales  et  poUHques  (1832). 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  Pitt  from  the  F^wgHali  eabi> 
net,  and  after  long  negotiations,  the 
1802.  March  27.    Peace  of  Amlena 

was  concluded  between  England  and  France. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  conquests  made  by  England  to  France  and  her 
allies,  excepting  Trinidad  which  was  ceded  by  Spain,  and  Cedon 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  France  recognized 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  Blalta  must  be  restored  to 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Porte. 

Creation  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (May  19, 1802).  As- 
sumption of  reeal  state  and  authority.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote  (pUbiscite,  3^  millions), 

1802,  August  2.     Consul  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing  hb 

successor. 
New  (fifth)  constitution.    The  powers  of  the  senate^  whieh  was 
ruled  by  the  first  consul,  were  enlarged;  the  importance  of  the  legit* 
lative  bodies  and  the  tribunate  was  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Napoleon  had  already  become  president  of  the  Italian  BepuUio,  as 
the  disalpine  Republic  was  henceforward  called.  Elba  toad  Pied" 
mont  were  annexed  to  France.  Military  interference  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions.  The  act  of 
mediation  restored  the  independence  of  the  separate  cantons,  but  the 
country  remained  still  so  far  a  single  state  that  it  was  represented  by 
a  landamman  and  a  diet. 

As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  Grermany,  the  peace  of  Lnn^ 
yille  was  executed  according  to  a  plan  of  indemnification  established 
by  France  and  Russia  by  the 

1803,  Feb.   Encustment  of  the  delegates  of  the  empire.    (Rekks- 

deputaHonshauptschluss),^ 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  there  were  left  only  :  1.  the  former 
elector  of  Maxm,  now  electoral  archchanceUor,  with  a  territory  formed 
out  of  ibe  remains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg,  and  the  cities  of  Regensbvrg 
and  Witzlar,  2.  the  masters  of  the  order  of  St,  John,  and  the  Teu" 
tonic  order.  3.  Of  the  48  free  imperial  cities  which  still  existed,  oolj 
€  were  left,  the  3  Hanseatic  cities :  Li&eck,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  ana 
Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg.  All  other  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
imperial  cities  were  devoted  to  indenmifications.  The  electoral  bish- 
oprics of  Trier  and  Cologne  were  abolished.  Four  new  electorates^ 
aesse^Cassel,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Salzburg. 

1  Biohliom,  Dtutacht  Staais  u,  lUchtsgetchichte,  iy.§606. 
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I^rincipal  Indemnifications  :  1.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuioany :  Sahr 

hurg^  and  Berchtesgaden,     2.  Duke  of  Modena :  Breisgau  (in  ex- 

ehange  for  which  Austria  received  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 

Trieni  and  Brixen).    3.  Bavaria  :  bishoprics  of  WUrzburg,  Bamberg, 

Fhreisingy  Augsburg,  the  majority  of  the  prelacies  and  imperial  cities 

in   Franconia  and  eastern  Swabia,  in  return  for  which,  4.   Baden 

received  that  portion  of  the  Palatinate  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Rhine  (^Heidewerg,  Mannheim).    Baden  also  received  :  the  portion  of 

the   bidioprics  oi  Constance,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Speyer,  on  the  right 

b&nk  of  Uie  Rhine,  and  many  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  imperial 

cities.     5.  'Wttrtemberg  :  many  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  imperial 

cities,  especially  Reutlingen,  Esslingen,  HeUhronn,  etc.     Frussia  :  the 

bishoprics  of  Paderhom,  Hildesheim,  the  part  of  Thuringia  which  had 

belonged  to  Mainz  (Eichfeld  and  Erfurt)'^  a  part  of  Miinster,  many 

abbeys,  particularly    Quedlinburg,  and  the  imperial  cities^  MUhlhau^ 

sen,   Nordhausen,  Goslar.    7.  Oldenburg :  bishopric  of  Lilbeck.    8. 

BLanover  :  bishopric  of  OsnabrUck.    9.  Hesse  (Darmstadt  and  Cas-- 

nel)  and  Nassau  divided  the  portions  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz, 

Trier  and  Cologne,  which  remained,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

lO.  Nassau-Ohrange  :  bishopric  of  FuLda,  and  abbey  of  Corvey.    As 

a  xxde  the  indemnified  princes  gained  considerably  in  territory  and 

subjects. ' 

1803.     New  dissensions  between  France  and  England,  caused  by  the 

refusal  to  surrender  Malta  and  the  quarrels  of  the  journalists. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover,  where  they  nearly  exhausted  the 

resources  of  the  state.    The  encampment  at  Boulogne  threatened 

England  with  an  invasion. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  discovered  (1804, 
Feb.).  Pichegru  met  a  mysterious  death  in  prison,  George  Cad<m- 
dal  was  executed.  T^Ioreau  fled  to  America.  The  duke  of  Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  of  the  branch  line  of  Condd,  was  taken  by  violence 
£rom  the  territory  of  Baden,  condenmed  by  a  conmiission  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  under  the  order  of  Napoleon,^  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  shot  at  Vincennes 
on  the  night  of  March  20-21.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  tribunate  and 
seruite  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bonaparte, 

1804-1814  (15)  Napoleon  I.,  Hereditary  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  the  emperor  having  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default  of  which 
and  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona^ 
parte.  The  election  was  ratified  by  a  popular  election,  by  means  of 
lists  to  which  the  people  si^ed  their  names  (3,572,329  to  2,569). 
The  emperor  was  consecrated  at  Paris  by  Pius  VII.  (Dec.  2),  placing 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head.     (Imitation  of  Pepin  and  especially  of 

1  Thit  no  mUunderttandings  took  place,  as  is  asserted  bv  Thiers  and  others, 
throoii^hout  the  whole  shameful  proceeding,  that  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  endeav- 
ored m  all  ways  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  that  the  guilt  of  this  premeditated 
murder  rests  mainly  upon  himself,  has  been  proved  by  Iisiifrey,  Histoire  de 
Myofoon /.  iU.  128,  foil. 
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Charles  the  Greats  who,  as  Charlemagne,  was  transformed  into  a 
Frenchman  and  prototype  of  Napoleon).  Establishment  of  a  bril- 
liiuit  court.  Grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ;  eighteen  marshals. 
New  nobility.  An  absolute  monarchy  of  the  purest  type.  (Aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunate,  1807.) 

1805.  Napoleon  king  of  Italy.  His  stepson  Eughne  Beavhamais^ 
son  of  Josephine^  viceroy  of  Naples.  The  Ligurian  Republic 
incorporated  with  France. 

1805-    Third  coalition  against  France, 

between  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  (Gtustavus 
IV.),  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Spain  allied  with  France. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  broken  up.  The  French  armies  under  Da- 
vouty  Sovlty  Lannesy  Ney,  advanced  toward  the  Rhine.  The  main 
force  of  the  Austrians  m  Italy  under  archduke  Charles  opposed  to 
Massena  ;  in  Germany,  under  archduke  Ferdinand  and  Mack,  Napo- 
leon conmianded  in  person  in  Grermany  ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
most  of  the  south  German  states,  he  adyanced  to  meet  the  Austrians 
who  had  invaded  Bavaria.  On  the  upper  Danube  he  concentrated 
his  forces  (200,000  men),  reinforced  by  Bemadotte,  who  on  his  way 
from  Hanover  had  marched  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Ansbach 
in  Prussia,  and  by  troops  from  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Naasau.  After  the  Austrians  (80,000  men)  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  the  main  army  was  surrounded 
by  the  French, 

1805.    Mack  surrendered  in  XTlm  with  the  whole  Austrian  army 
Oct.  17.     (30,000  men),  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  sea  England  opened  the  war  brilliantly  with  the 

1805-    Victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 

Oct.  21.    over  the  French  and   Spanish   fleet.    Death  of    Nelson 
("  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ").    This  vic- 
tory broke  the  naval  Dower  of  France. 

The  French  marcned  upon  Viennay  which  was  taken  by  Murat 
without  resistance.  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  driven  back  massena, 
returned  to  Germany  ;  a  Russian  army  under  Kvtusoff,  a  second  un- 
der the  emperor  Alexander,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  In 
the 

1805.    Battle  of  Austerlitz  (the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
Dec.  2.      perors),  iVopofeon  defeated   the  united  forces  of   Austria 

and  Russia,  Truce  with  Austria.  Retreat  of  the  Russians. 
Dec.  15.  Treaty  concluded  by  Pmssia,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  coalition,  with  Napoleon  at  Schdnbrunn  (Haug- 
witz).  Pmseia  ceded  to  France  the  remaining  part  of  Cleue 
(^Wesel)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Ansbach, and  Neuchdtel, 
and  was  promised  Hanover  in  exchange. 

Dec.  26.  Pea.oe  of  Pressburgr,  between  France  and  Austria. 

1.  France  received  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  2.  Aoatria 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  all  that  she  had  received  of  Venetian 
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tenitoiy  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formo  (p.  459)  ;  abo  F^neCfim 
Ittna  and  Do/motia,  and  reoc^rnized  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy.  S. 
Austria  ceded  to  Bavaria  :  Tyrci^  Vorarlberg,  the  iHshopries  Bnaxn 
and  Trienif  Burgau^  Eickstadty  PasaaUf  Lindau,  besides  idnch  Bavazia 
received  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  4.  Austria  ceded  to  Wttrtooi- 
berg  and  Baden  what  remained  of  the  weetem  Austrian  lands.  5. 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg  were  recognized  as  kingdoms.  6. 
Austria  received  as  indemnificaticm :  Salabvrgy  BerdUeBgaden^  and 
the  estates  of  the  Teutonic  order  which  were  secularized.  The  elec- 
tor of  ScUzburg  received  WUrzburg  from  Bavaria  as  indemnification. 
Russia  renuuned  hostile. 

1805.  The  Bourbons  in  Naples  were  dethroned  by  a  proclamation 
Dec.    issued  bv  Napole(m  from  Schonbrunn  (La  dynasHe  de  Napla 

a  cesse  de  regner), 

1806.  Joseph,  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  king  of  Naples.     The 
court  of  Naples  withdraw  to  Palermo. 

Sicily  was  beyond  Napoleon's  reach,  as  the  English  controlled  the 
sea. 

Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  created  grand  duke 
of  Berg  ;  Marshal  Berthier,  prince  of  Neuchdtel ;  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  third  brother,  king  of  Holland  (the  former  Batavian  Be- 
publio). 

1806.  Establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine. 

July  X2. 

Napoleon,  protector.  Prince  Primate,  formerly  electoral  unb- 
chancellor  ;  the  longs  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  ;  the  grand  dukes 
of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Berg,  duke  of  Nassau,  etc.  Aftei^ 
wards  all  the  German  princes  joined  the  confederation  except  AuS" 
tria,  Prussia,  Brunsujick,  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse. 

Many  princes  holding  inunediately  of  the  empire  mediatized.  Hie 
free  city  of  Nuremberg  assigned  to  Bavaria,  Frankfort  to  the  prince 
primas  (grand  duke  of  Frankfort), 

Emperor  Francis,  who  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  his  hereditary  Austrian  estates  (1804),  * 

1806>  Aug.  6.     Abdicated  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire.    End  of  the  old  Qerman  empire. 

1808-1835.     Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

1806-1807-    (Fourth)  War  with  Prussia  and  Bussia. 

Grounds  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war :  Eroction  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  annexation  of  Wesel,  seizuro  of  Essen  and 
Verden,  garrisoning  of  half  of  Grermany  with  French  troops  ;  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  England  to  take  away  from  Prussia  the  territory  of 
Hanover  which  had  just  been  forced  upon  her  ;  the  Prussians  were, 
moreover,  embittered  against  the  French  by  the  hieh-handed  exeen- 
tion  of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuromberg,  who  had  publi^ed  some 
stricturos  upon  Napoleon. 

Dangerous  situation  of  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  military  and  civil  orders  had  brou^^  it  about 
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that  tile  safety  (^  the  state  rested  on  a  half-trained  army  oomposed 
in  part  of  f oreig^rs,  on  a  superannuated  general,  and  on  sobordinate 
ooinmanders  who,  full  of  arrogant  pride  in  the  ancient  military  fame 
of  Fnissia,  regarded  the  French  with  contempt  No  allies  except 
Saxony  and  distant  Russia.  Dissension  between  Prussia  and  England. 
TVant  of  decision  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
X806.  Concentration  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Thuringia  under  the 
old  duke  of  Brunsunck,  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  advance  at 
Saalfeld  (Oct.  10),  prince  Louis  Ferdinand  f.    In  the 

I8O61  Oct  14.    Double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 

the  main  army  was  completely  defeated.    Dissolution  of  the 
army.    The  reserve  under  the  prince  of  Wiirtemberg  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  at  HaUe  (Oct.  17). 
ITapoleon  in  Berlin  (Oct.  27).    The  prince  of  Hoherdohe  with 
12,000  men  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenzlau  (Oct.  28).    EUicher 
after  a  brave  defence  in  Lubeck  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
(sorps  at  Ratkau  as'  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  7).     Incredibly  hasty 
Borrender  of  the  fortresses  :  Erfurt,  Spandau,  Stettin,  KHstrin,  Magde^ 
Imrg,  Hamdn  ^*  only  Kolberg  {Uneisenau,  SchiU,  Nettelheck)  and  Ghrau- 
denx  (Cotirftter^)  defended  themselves  resolutely.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick (f  Nov.  10,  at  Ottensen)  and  the  neutral  elector  of  Hesse  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.    Coarse  behavior  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
royal  family  (queen  Louisa).    Robbery  of  the  museums  and  picture 

falleries.  From  his  headquarters  in  Berlm  Napoleon  proclaimea  (Nov. 
1)  the  senseless  (paper)  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  closure 
c»f  the  continent  to  British  trade,  a  policy  summed  up  in  the  title, 
** Continental  System "  ("Berlin  decree").   The  troops  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg  invaded  Silesia.    The  Poles  summoned  to 
revolt.    Separate  peace  and  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (Dec.  11),  who  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  as  king 
of  Saxony.    Occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  Uanseatic  cities. 
1807.    Fall  of  Breslau,  followed  by  that  of  the  most  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses.    After  several  bloody  engagements  in  the  neighr 
borhood  of  PuUusk,  Prussians  and  Russians  fought  against  the 
French,  without  decisive  result,  in  the  murderous 

1807,  Feb.  7,  8.    Battle  of  Eylau, 

where  the  Prussians  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the  French 

under  Davout.    Winter  quarters.    Frederic  IViUiam  III.  went 

to  Memel. 
Maj  26.    Danzig  captured  after  a  brave  defense  {Kalckreuth).  After 

several  engagements  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  the 

June  14.    Battle  of  Friedland, 

over  the  Russians.  Konigsberg  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Niemen  occupied  by  Napoleon.  Truce  with  Russia  (June  21),  with 
Prussia  (June  25).  Meeting  of  Napoleon^  Alexander^  and  Frederic 
WUUam  on  the  Niemen. 

1807*    Peace  of  Tilsit. 

July  7.     A.  Between  France  and  Rtissia. 

July  9.    B.  Between  France  and  Prussia. 
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A.  1.  Russia  recognized  the  da(^  of  Wanaw^  wiiich  was 
formed  out  of  SoiOh  Prussia^  parte  of  West  Prxtssia^  and  New  East 
Prussia,  under  the  king  of  Saxony.  2.  Danaig  restored  to  the  oon- 
dition  of  a  free  city.  3.  A  part  of  New  East  Prussia  (^BicUystock) 
ceded  to  Rossia.  4.  Russia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Bonaparte  as 
king  of  Westphalia,  a  new  kingdom  yet  to  be  created  ;  Russia,  more- 
OYer,  recognized  tiie  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  in  concluding  peace  with  the  Turks,  while 
Napoleon  accepted  the  like  good  offices  from  Alexander  in  regard  to 
England.  In  a  secret  article,  Alexander  agreed  to  an  alliance  with 
France  against  England,  in  case  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered peace. 

B.  1.  Prussia  ceded  :  (a)  to  Napoleon  for  free  disposal,  all  lands 
betujeen  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  (b)  to  Saxony,  the  circle  of  Cottbns  ;  (c) 
all  lands  taken  from  Poland  since  1772  for  the  creation  of  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  also  the  city  and  territory  of  Damig,  2.  Prussia  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  brothers  of  Napoleon.  3.  All  Prussian 
harbors  and  lands  were  closed  to  British  ships  and  British  trade  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England.  4.  Prussia  was  to  maintain 
a  standing  army  of  not  more  than  42,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  res- 
toration and  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  provinces  and  fortresses,  it 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Kdnigsberg  (July  12),  that  Prussia  should 
first  pay  all  arrears  of  war  indemnities. 

These  indemnifications,  fixed  at  nineteen  million  francs  by  the  Pms- 
sian  calculations,  were  set  at  120  millions  by  the  French,  which  sum 
was  raised  to  140  millions  in  1808.  After  120  millions  had  been 
paid  the  fortresses  were  evacuated,  excepting  Stettin,  KUstrin^  and 
Glogau,  Until  this  occurred  the  I^ussian  state,  reduced  as  it  was 
&om  89,120  to  46,032  square  miles,  was  obliged  to  support  150,000 
French  troops. 

1807,  Aug.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  (capital, 
Cassel)  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  who  reserved  for  himself 
half  of  the  domains. 

High-handed  proceeding  of  the  English  against  Denmark,  which 
had  ^en  summoned  to  join  the  continental  system.  An  English  fleet 
bombarded  (1807,  Sept.)  Copenhagen,  and  carried  off  the  Danish 
fleet.  Alliance  of  Denmark  with  franco.  Russia  declared  war  upon 
England.    Stralsund  and  RUgen  occupied  by  the  French. 

Portugal,  which  refused  to  join  the  continental  system,  occupied 
by  a  French  arxny  under  Junot  ^duke  of  Abrantes)  Nov.  1807. 
The  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil.    Mtlan  decree,  Dec.  17, 1807. 

Spain  invaded  by  100,000  Frenchmen  under  the  pretext  of  guard- 
ing the  coasts  against  the  English.  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808)  abdi- 
cated  in  favor  of  his  son  Fermnand  (March,  1808),  in  consequenoe 
of  an  outbreak  which  had  occurred  against  his  favorite,  the  prince  k& 
the  peace,  Godoy.  Father  and  son,  with  Grodoy,  were  enticed  hj  Ns- 
poledn  to  Bayonne  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  (May). 
Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain,  Murat  taking  the 
throne  of  Naples  instead  of  Joseph  Greneral  uprising  of  ths 
Spaniards. 
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1808-1814.    War  between  Napoleon  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Spain  and  Portugal     (^'  Peninsular  War.")  . 

The  English  landed  in  Portugal  and  forced  Junot  to  surrender 
Ointra,  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  (Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley).  The  French  were  soon  driven  back  to  the  Ebro. 
Napoleon^  seonred  against  Austria  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  since  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Xhiurt,  where 
four  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other  Grerman  rulers  who  had  done 
him  homage,  hastened  in  person  to  Spain  with  250,000  men,  advanced 
to  Madrid,  and  with  Soult  drove  the  English  from  Spain  (battle  of 
Comnna  Jan.  16, 1809.  Death  of  Sir  Jcmn  Moore).  After  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  hostilities  continued  in  Spain.  Guerrilla  war- 
£are.  The  English  returned.  Heroic  defense  of  Saragossa  (Palafox), 
which  surrendered  in  Feb.  1809.  The  English  gen.eral,  Sir  Arthur 
WdLesl^  rb.  1769;  officer  in  East  India  1797-1805  ;  M.  P.  1806;  vis- 
oomit  Wellington,  1809 ;  duke  of  Wellington,  1814 ;  prime  minister, 
1827-1830 ;  d.  1852,  Sept.  18),  after  hjs  victory  over  Joseph  at  Tala- 
veara,  July  28, 1809,  was  created  viscount  Wellington,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  English  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
SouUy  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  first  victorious  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Oporto  again. 

In  Prussia,  meanwhile,  the  state  was  reorganized  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Beymes  and  Zastrow,  by  Charles,  baron  of  and  in  Stein 
(b.  1757  at  Nassau  ;  since  1780,  in  Prussian  civil  service  ;  1796  over- 

Sreudent  of  the  chamber  of  Westphalia ;  1804  minister  of  finance, 
•  1831),  and  Hardenberg.  Regulations  for  the  cities,  liberation  of 
industry,  abolition  of  hereditary  serfdom,  reformation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  basis 
of  universal  military  sexVice,  by  Gneisenau,  Grdman,  Boyen, 
ClauseuntZf  Schamhorst  (b.  1755,  in  Hanover,  son  of  a  peasant,  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Hanover,  1801  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prussia,  taken 
prisoner  at  Batkau  with  BlUcher,  major-general  at  Eylau;  d.  1813). 

Foundation  of  the  university  at  Berlin  (1810),  by  Humboldt,  AU 
ienstem,  Niebuhr,  ScMeiermacher.  Fichte's  addresses  to  the  Grerman 
nation.  Tugendhund.  Gynmastics,  John.  E,  M,  Amdt  Preparations 
for  the  liberation  of  Grermany  and  Europe  from  the  French  yoke. 
Futile  attempt  of  Austria  to  accomplish  this  liberation  alone,  by  mak" 
ing  use  of  Napoleon's  entanglement  in  the  Spanish  war. 

1808,  July-Nov.    English  expedition  to  Walcheren  (p.  537). 

1809.  (Fifth)  War  with  Austria. 

Archduke  Charles,  commander  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Ba" 
varia,  and  archduke  John,  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  which 
were  sent  to  Italy,  summoned  the  Grerman  people  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  against  the  French  supremacy.  Tyrol  alone  heeded  the 
Bommons,  and  took  up  arms  (Andreas  Hofer,  Speckbacher), 

Napoleon  engaged  archduke  Charles  in  Bavaria,  with  German 
Apr.  19-23.    troops,  drove  him  over  the  Danube  to  Bohemia,  after 
fire  days'  fighting  at  Abensberg,  Landshut,  EcbnUhl  anii  i2e- 
Msy  13.    gensburg,  and  captured  Vienna  for  the  second  time.    Na- 
poleon crossed  the  island  of  Lobau,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, where  in  the  bloody 
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1809,  May  21-22.    Battle  at  Aspem  and  Esalinff 

(on  the  Marc^fdd)^  he  was,  for  the  Jirst  time,  defeated  by 
archduke  CharUs,  and  (Lannes  t)  forced  to  recross  the  Dan- 
ube (Massena),  where  he  united  with  the  viceroy  Eugenej  who 
had  pursued  archduke  John  from  northern  Italy  to  Huzisary 
and  defeated  him  at  Raab,  With  180,000  men  Na^eon 
crossed  the  Danube  anew,  defeated  archduke  Chariea  in  the 
murderous 

1809,  July  6-6.    Battle  of  Wagram,. 

and  pursued  him  toward  Moravia.    Truce  of  ZnmnL 
Oct.  14.    Peace  of  Vienna 

between  Franoe  and  Austria,  signed  in  the  palace  at  SckSn- 
hrvofm. 

1.  Austria  ceded  a  territory  of  32,000  square  miles,  containing  2\ 
million  inhabitants,  yiz. :  a.  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgaden^  the  Ina- 
vuTtelf  and  half  of  the  Hausrilckviertel  to  Bavaria  ;  b.  West  GaGeia 
to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  ;  o.  one  district  in  East  Cfalida  (Tamopol) 
to  Russia ;  d.  the  lands  beyond  the  Save,  the  circle  of  Viuaekf  letriOf 
Hungarian  Dalmaiia,  and  Kagusa  to  the  emperor  Kapoleon,  who 
created  from  these  cessions  and  the  Ionian  Islands^  which  Busaia  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  1807,  the  new  state  of  the  lUyrian  promnee^  un- 
der Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa,  as  eovemor.  2.  Austria  jtnned  the 
continental  system,  and  broke  off  aU  connection  with  England. 

The  TyroUsey  left  to  themselves,  continued  the  war  with  hexoio  eoor- 
age,  but  were  in  the  end  subdued,  Hofer  captured  and  shot  by  tlie 
IVench  at  Blantua  (1810).  Southern  l^rrol  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Bold  attempt  of  Sohill,  a  Prussian  major,  to  precipitate  the  war  of 
liberation.  With  600  hussars  he  left  Bierlin  in  the  spring  of  1809^ 
and  sunmioned  the  people  of  Germany  to  take  up  arms.  The  news 
of  Napoleon's  victories  on  the  Danube  frustrated  the  scheme.  StMl 
fell  fighting  bravely  at  StraUund  (May  31).  Eleven  of  his  officers 
were  court-martialea  and  shot  in  Wesel,  the  captured  soldiers  wnre 
condenmed  to  hard  Ic^wrhj  order  of  Napoleon,  carried  to  France,  and 
after  a  half  year's  imprisonment  in  the  bagno^  or  prisou  for  galley- 
slaves,  enrolled  among  the  French  coast  guards. 
1809.  Bold  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  across  northern  €rer- 
many.  He  succeeded  in  transporting  himself  and  the  ^'  Black 
Legion  "  to  England. 

Gustavus  rV.,  of  Sweden,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  Napoleon,  but  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  had 
been  since  1808  involved  in  war  with  Russia,  which  had  conquered 
Finland.  He  fell  at  last  by  a  military  revolution,  the  victim  of  his 
obstinacy.  The  capital,  Stockholm,  being  threatened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  ToUy  over  the  frozen  gulf  <»  Both- 
nia, by  the  capture  of  Tomea  and  that  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  a  nm- 
tiny  broke  out  in  the  Swedish  army.  The  king  was  arrested  on  March 
13, 1809,  by  generals  Klingspor  and  Adlerkreuz,  obliged  to  abdicate,  and 
dismissed  nom  the  kingdom  with  his  &unily.  The  crown  was  gives 
to  the  uncle  of  the  king,  Charles  XTTT.  (1809-1818),  passing  over  hit 
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In  the  peace  of  ZWedriohflham  with  RtusiOf  Sept.  17, 1809, 
B'W'eden  surrendered  to  Rusaia  the  prmcipality  of  FMand  as  far  as 
the  riyer  Tomeay  together  with  the  islaiids  of  .Aland.  By  the  media* 
tion  of  Bnssia  Sweden  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris  with  France, 
Jaji.  6,  1810,  whereby  Sweden  joined  the  continental  system  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Swedish  Pomeranm,  After  tiie  sudden 
death  of^nnce  Christian  August  of  HdUtein-Augustenburg^  whom 
Charles  YTTT.  had  adopted  and  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte  (prince  of  PorUecorvo)  was  elected  crown 

prince  of  Sweden,  

Borne  had  been  ooeupied  b^  the  Frenc^  in  1808.    Pope  Fioa  Vn. 
steadfastly  refusing  to  enter  mto  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  close  his  seaports  against  England,  Napoleon, 
after  the  infliction  of  unheard-of  Timence  for  a  year,  proclaimed  from 
Sek&nbrunn^  May,  1809,  that  the  popal  staJLes  and  the  city  of  i^ome  were 
incorporated  with  France.    Pius  Vll.  exccnnmunicated  Napoleon  in 
Jnne,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  over  Mt.  Cenis  to  Grenoble 
and  thenoe  to  Savona,    As  he  still  refused  to  yield  to  Napoleon's  de- 
mands, Pius  VlL  was  placed  on  prisoner's  allowance,  and  lived  for 
tkree  years  almost  entirely  upon  aLns  (1812  taken  to  Fontainebleau,') 
In  Turkey,  after  the  deposition  of  Selim  II L,  war  broke  out  again 
with  Russia  (1809-1812).    After  the  bloody  battle  at  Rustchuck,  the 
BnsHJans  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turkish  army  which 
pursued  them  was  captured  (1811). 

1812,  May  28.    Peace  of  Bucharest :  the  Pmth  was  made  the 

boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
1810,  ApriL    Napoleon,  divorced  from  Josephine^  married  Bflaxia 

I^nlaa,  dan|4tter  of  FVands  I.  of  Austria,  Abdication  and 
flij^t  (July)  ci  Loms  BonaqforUy  king  of  Holland,  who  had  refused 
to  ruin  his  country  by  joining  the  continental  systenL  Annexation  of 
Holland,  as  the  **  cUhivial  deposit  of  Frefich  rioers"  to  the  French 
emmre.  Annexation  of  the  canton  of  Watiis,  and  soon  after  of 
Oldenburg,  a  large  m^t  of  the  ki^a^om  of  Wes^haliOj  the  drand 
duehp  of  Berg,  East  Friesland,  the  J^mseatic  eitieSf  so  that  the  frenoh 
empire,  which  now  comprised  130  departments,  Attended  on  the  east 
as  tar  as  the  Trave. 

In  Spain  strenuous  exertions  against  Napoleon ;  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish  troops,  along  with  those  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  peninsula.  Conquest  of  AndcUusia  by  Victor  and  Mortier. 
Unsuccessful  sieee  of  Cadiz,  whither  the  Centred  Junto  had  fled  from 
Seville.  A  special  session  of  the  Cortes  called  at  Cadiz  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  drew  up  a  constitution  (completed  1812). 

In  Portugal  struggle  between  Wellington  and  Massena,  Siege  and 
capture  of  Ciudad  Sodrigo  by  the  latter  (July  10, 1810).  I^treat 
of  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedraa  (Oct.  9).  Winter 
quarters.  1811,  March  ;  masterly  retreat  of  Massena.  Siege  of 
Almeida  and  Badajoz  by  the  English.  Defeat  and  retreat  of  Massena 
horn  Portugal.  Soult,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  was  de- 
feated in  the  bloody 
1811,  May  16.     Battle  of   Albuera.     The  English  returned   to 

Portugal.    1812,  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodngo  (Jan.  19)  and 

Bad€Qox  (April  6). 
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181%  July  22.  Batde  of  Salamanoa;  victory  (^  WeDington.  Ci^ 
tare  of  Madrid.     Loss  of  southern  Spiain  to  the  French. 

1811,  March.  Birth  of  a  son  to  Napoleon,  who  received  the  p<nnp- 
ous  title  of  king  of  Rome. 

Napoleon  I.  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  In  the  naval  warfare 
and  in  the  colonies  France,  like  Holland,  had  met  notiiing  bat  losses. 
Cayenne,  Martinume,  Senegal,  St.  Dominao,  were  lost  in  1809.  Gva- 
deloupe.  Isle  Bourbon,  and  I8le  de  France  m  1810  ;  Java  (with  Batama) 
1811. 

1812-1814.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
North  Amerioa  in  consequence  of  commercial  dissensions 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814  (p.  551 ). 

1812.  (Sixth)  War  With  Bussia. 

Cause :  Napoleon's  claim  to  ruU  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
refusal  of  Russia  to  carry  out  strictly  the  absurd  continental  system, 
which  Napoleon  himself  evaded  by  salable  licenses,  and  which  had 
rained  Russian  conmierce,  roused  the  aneer  of  the  tyrant.  The  ad- 
dition of  west  Gralicia  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  caused  Alexander  anzie^  lest  the  restoration  of  Poland 
should  be  contemplated  ;  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg, 
his  near  relative,  offended  him  deeply. 

Alliance  of  Napoleon  with  Austria,  which  furnished  30,000  men 
for  the  Russian  expedition,  and  Prussia,  from  which  he  obtained 
20,000  men.  Denmark,  favored  by  its  position,  succeeded  in  main- 
taming  neutrality  during  the  war  witti  Rus^  Sweden  {Bemor 
dotte),  which  had  been  forced  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Napoleon 
concemine  disregard  of  the  continental  system  to  declare  war  upon 
England  (1810),  seized  the  opportunity  of  ihe  Russian  war,  to  shake 
off  her  dependence  upon  Fnuice,  and  open  for  herself  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  Norway,  as  a  recompense  for  Finland.  Occupation  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  kugen  by  the  French,  Jan.  1812.  Treaty 
of  St.  Petersbtirg  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  April :  Rnssia 
promised  Sweden  the  annexation  of  Norway,  with  indemnification 
for  Denmark ;  Sweden  promised  Russia  to  make  a  diversion  in 
northern  Germany  in  union  with  a  Russian  auxiliary  force. 

England  concluded  peace  with  Rnssia  and  Sweden  at  Orebro 
(June). 

The  French  army  of  invasion  included  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  Poles,  and  contingents  from  all  the  German  princes  of  the  con^ 
federacy  of  the  Rhine ,  in  fact,  the  smaller  part  only  of  the  army  was 
French.  The  total  number,  according  to  Thiers,  was  420,000  men, 
but  reinforcements  afterwEirds  swelled  it  to  553,000.  The  AuS' 
trians,  under  Schwarzenherg,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Prussians,  under 
Ywk,  on  the  left  wing,  formed  separate  armies,  the  latter  being 
under  the  command  of  MacdonaJd, 

1812,  June.  Passage  of  the  Niemen  by  thegreat  army  ;  occupation  of 
WUna,  Poland  was  not  restored.  l%e  Russians  under  Barda$ 
de  ToUy  retreated.  The  main  army  reached  Smolensk  without  a 
batde,  though  suffering  from  skirmishes  and  lack  of  provisions,  while 
the  Prussians  besieged  RigOf  and  the  Austrians  penetrated  VMjf* 
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fda,     Stonn  and  destroetion  of  Smolensk  (Aug.  17»  18).   Hie  KnamMi 
general  KtUusoff,  obtaining  the  command  in  chief,  fought  the  bloody 

18129  Sept.  7.    Battle  at  Borodino  and  Moshaisk 

on  the  MoskowOf  in  which  both  parties  snffeied  enormous  losses 
(French,  32,000  ;  Bussian,  47,000),  but  the  Russians  were 
forced  to  withdraw.    Retreat  in  admirable  order  through 

Sopt.  14.  Moscow.  Occupation  of  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned,  by  the  French,  whose  main  army  had  already 
shrunk  to  95,000  men.^    Napoleon  in  the  Kremlin, 

Sept*  16-19.    Burning  of  Moscow  {Rostopschin). 

Sack  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  ruins.  Napoleon 
proffered  a  truce,  which  the  Russians  rejected  by  an  answer 
whose  delivery  was  purposely  delayed.  After  remaining  five 
weeks  in  Moscow,  Napfueon  commenced  his 

Oct.  19.    Retreat  ftom  Moscow, 

at  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  afterwards  towards  SmO" 
lensk.  The  march  was  disturbed  by  the  Russian  main  army 
under  Kutusoff^  and  by  countless  swarms  of  Cossacks.  Des- 
perate contest  of  separate  corps  of  the  army  at  Jaroslavez, 
Oct.  24,  and  Yjazma,  Nov.  3. 

KoF.  6.  Commenoement  of  the  cold  weather.  Terrible  suffer*^ 
ing  from  hunger  and  frost.  Continuous  engagements,  espe- 
ciaUy  at  Krasnoy  (Ney,  "the  bravest  of  the  brave"),  and 
Bariisoff. 

Not.  26-28.    Terrible  passage  of  the  Berezincu 

Net^  and  Oudinot,  with  8,500  men,  forced  a  passage  against 
25,000.  From  this  point,  the  disorganization  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  army  was  complete,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came a  wild  flight.  Dec.  3,  Bulletin  (No.  29),  of  Malodeczno, 
Napoleon  left  <£e  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  where  he  arrived 
Dec.  18.  The  army  continued  its  retreat  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians until  Dec.  13,  when  the  remaining  troops  (100,000), 
crossed  the  Niemen,  The  Russians  made  100,000  prisoners 
according  to  their  reports. 
In  anv  case  this  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  300,000 
able-bodied  young  men  on  the  side  of  the  French  and'  their 
allies. 
Dec.  30.  7ork  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russian 
general  Diebitch,  in  the  mill  of  Posoherun  near  Tauroggen, 

1813  and  1814.    The  Great  War  of  Liberation 

of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

1813,  Veb.  3.  Appeal  of  Frederic  William  III.  issued 
from  Breslau,  directing  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps^ 
whereupon  all  the  young  men  capable  of  service  flew  to  arms. 

Peb.  28.    Alliance  of  Kalish 

between  Russia  and  Prussia  : 
1.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  enumeration  of  the  anzil* 

1  Cf  V    T6U,  DenktoUrdigkeiten. 
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vuj  amiies  to  be  farniahed  by  either  side.  2.  Restoratkm  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  according  to  old  political  relations.  3. 
Inyitati<m  extended  to  Austria  and  England  to  join  the  alh- 
ance. 

1813»  March  3.  Treaty  between  England  and  Sweden  :  England 
paid  one  million  rix  dollars  in  subsidies  and  promised  not  to  op- 
pose the  union  of  Nortoay  with  Sweden.  Sweden  furnished 
the  allies  an  army  of  90,000  men  under  command  of  the  crown 
prince  Bemadotte  (the  inactive  and  suspicious  conduct  of  thtf 
general  afterwaxds  entirely  disabled  the  northern  army). 

BCaroh  17.    Appeal  of  Frederio  Williaqi  m.  <<  To  my  people," 

and  '<  to  n^  army."    Establishment  of  the  Iduid'wehr  and 

the  Landstwrm,    Iron  Cross. 
March.    Outbreak  in  Hamburg,     Tettenbom  occupied  the  citj.    The 

dukes  of  Mecklenburg  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  of  the 

Rhine. 
Great  preparations  on  both  sides.    The  Elbe  was  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  combatants  ;  Danzig^  Stettin,  Kiistrin,  Glogau,  ModUn^  and 
ZamosCf  being,  howeyer,  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Mazdi  27.    Occupation  of  Dresden  by  Russians  and  Prussians  under 
Wittgenstem  and  BHicher,  after  the  withdrawal  of  rwyji^al  J)(t, 
vout.    Flight  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
The  French  army  and  the  contingents  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  concentrated  in  Francania,  Thuringia,  and  on  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon,  after  the  end  of  April,  was  at  the  head  of  180,000  men 
in  Grermany.  He  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  numbering  85,000  men,  and  forced  to  fight  the 

May  2.    Battle  of  Ghross-Gorschen  or  Littxen. 

Victory  remained  with  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  allies  withdrew  throuffh  Dresden  to  Lusatia,    Schamhorst, 

severely  wounded,  died  in  Frague. 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  in  close  auiance  with  the  king  <^  Saxony, 

who  had  returned  from  Prague. 
1813»  May  18.    Landing  of  the  crown  prince  Bemadotte  with  Swedish 

troops,  in  Pommerania, 
Itfay  20  and  21.    Battles  of  Bautsen  and  Wnrsclien. 

Napoleon  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  forced  them  to  retreat 

across  the  Spree,  and  completed  the  victory  at  Wurschen,  with 

great  loss  to  himself.    Duroc  f*    The  allies  retreated  to  Si- 

&sia. 
May  30.    Hamburg  occupied  by  Davout,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Russians,  and  terribly  maltreated. 
The  combatants,  exhausted,  waited  for  reinforcements  and  strove 

to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria.  ^ 

June  4-July  26.    Armistice  of  PoischwitZy  afterwards  prolonged 

until  Aug.  10  (16). 
June  15.    England  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  Pmaaia  and 

Russia  at  Reichenbach. 
July  5  (28)-Aug.  11.    Congress  at  Pragae.    Austria  played  the 

part  of  mediator.    After  futile  negotiations  {Mettemich,  Cq»' 
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lamcourtf  WiUiam  von  HuMoldt)^  tJie  congreai  was  diSBolyed 
and 

1813*  Aug,  12.    Austria  declared  war  upon  France. 

The  allies,  supported  by  English  subsidies,  placed  three 
main  armies  in  the  field  : 

1.  The  great  Bohemian  army  under  Schwarzenberg: 
{Kleist,  Wittgenstein),  with  which  were  the  three  mon- 
archs,  Alexander,  Francis,  Frederic  William. 

2.  The  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher  (York,  Sacken, 
Langeron). 

3.  The  Northern  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
d^i,  Bemadotte  (Biilow,  Tauenzien,  Jvinzingerode). 

VaqpoleoB  opened  hostilities  with  an  attack  upon  Bliicher  who  re- 
tired behind  the  Katzbacb.  Meanwhile  Schwarzenberg  adTanoed 
aeiinst  Dresden  from  Bohemia.  Napoleon  hastened  thither,  leavinff 
SiwdonaJtd  to  oppose  Bl&cher,  Before  an  action  occurred  at  either  of 
these  points,  Ouainot  and  Reunier,  whose  attack  np<Mi  Berlin  was  to  be 
Bapported  by  Davout  from  Hamburg,  were  defeated  by  Biilow  in  the 

Aug.  23.    Battle  of  Gvosbeeren, 

while  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony  looked  <m  inactive. 
This  victory  saved  Berlin  tr&m  capture  and  sack.    Directly 
afterwards  Macdonald*8  army  was  defeated  in  the 

▲ng.  26.    Battle  of  the  Katzbach  near  Wahlatatt 

by  Blocker,  a  part  being  captured.    Bliicher  created  Prince  of 
WahlstaU. 
Meanwhile  the  attack  of  the  Bohemian  army  upon  Dresden 
failed.    Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory  on  Grcrman  soil 
in  the 

Anir*  26  and  27,  Battle  of  Dresden. 

Moreau,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball,    f  Sept.  2. 
Aug.  27.    Victorious  engagement  at  Hagetberg.     (Landwehr  of  the 
electoral  mark.)     Vaindamme,  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  the 
zetreat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  was  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  30.    Battle  at  Kulm  and  NoUendorf 

near  Teplitz,  by  Ostermann  and  Kleist,  and  captured  with 
10,000  men. 
Ney,  who  was  to  occupy  Berlin,  was  defeated  in  the 

Bept.  6.    Battle  of  Dennewitz 

by  Biilow  and  Tauenzein,  Austria  liavin|^  already  arrai^ped 
the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  with  Russta  and  Prussia,  wir- 
ing the  armistice,  a  formal 

Sept.  9.  Alliance  was  concluded  at  Teplitz : 

1.  Urm  union  and  mutual  guarantee  for  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 2.  Each  party  to  assist  the  others  with  at  least  60,000 
men.   3.  No  separate  peace  or  armistice  to  be  concluded.   Secret 
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artides  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  Austnan  and  /Vtf»- 
sian  monarchies  to  the  condition  o/*1805. 

1813^  Sept.  17.  Napoleon  repulsed  by  Schwarzenberg  at  NdUendoifi 
York  forced  a  passage  across  the  Elbe  for  the  army  of  Silesia 
by  the 

Oct  3.    Battle  of  Wartenbnrg, 

against  Bertrand.    The  northern  army  also  crossed  the  Elbe. 

Oct.  8.    Treaty  of  Ried  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  witb- 
drew  from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  joined  the  alli- 
ance afi;ainst  Napoleon.    In  return  the  king  of  Bavaria  was 
secured  in  all  the  possessions  which  he  held  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty. 
As  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies  were  attempting  to  unite  in 
Napoleon's  rear,  the  latter  left  Dresden  in  order  to  escape  being  cat 
off  from  France,  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  Leipzig. 

1813,  Oct.  16,  18,  19.  Battle  of  Leipzig.  (<<  Battle  of 
the  Nations"). 

Oct.  16.    On  the  first  day  : 

1.  Indecisive  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  army  of  Bo- 
henUa  under  Schwarzenberg  at  Wachau  (south  of  Leipzig). 

2.  Victory  of  Bliioher  at  Mdokem,  nordi  of  Leipzig,  ov^ 
MarmorU. 

Oct.  17.  On  the  next  day  the  main  armies  desisted  from  fighting. 
Napoleon  sent  offers  of  peace  to  Francis  I.  which  were  rejected 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  his  demands.  Toward  even- 
ing union  of  the  four  armies  of  the  allies :  the  grand  army, 
the  northern  army,  with  which  the  army  of  Silesia  had  already 
united  by  an  extraordinary  march  of  Blucher,  and  finally  the 
Russian  reserve  (100,000)  under  Bennigsen.  The  armies  of 
the  allies,  forming  a  large  half  circle,  largely  outnumbered 
the  French.     (300,000  men  against  130,000). 

Oct.  18.     On  the  third  day  general  attack  of  the  allies,  ending, 
after  nine  hours'  fighting,  in  a  complete  victory.     (Stm^gw 
for  Probstheide).    In  the  evening  the  French  army  was  dnven 
back  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig.    The  corps  of  Saxony  and  WuT' 
temberg  went  over  to  the  allies. 
Oct.  19.     Storm  of  Leipzig  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Saxony.    After 
suffering  a  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  the  defeated  army 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  retreat.    The*  destruction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed  caused  the  drown- 
ing of  many  troops  in  the  Elster,  among  them  prince  PonicUowskif 
nephew  of  ike  last  king  of  Poland. 

On  the  retreat  engagement  on  the  Unstrut  between  Napoleon  and 
York's  advanced  gusurd,  and  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30,  31)  with  an  Aos- 
tro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede.    The  French  were  victorious. 

Immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig :  flight  of  king 
Jirome  from  Cassel ;  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  of  the 
^rand  duchies  of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  Restoration  of  the  old  rulers 
m  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Oldenburg,    The  central  administrar 
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tiYe  bozeaa  far  Geimany  under  baron  yon  Steirif  which  had  been 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  govemment  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  shoiud  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  allies,  found  its 
sphere  of  action  limited  almost  entirely  to  Saxony. 
3JB13,  Nov.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Maitiz.  'Wurtemberg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Rhine  joined  the  allies.  The  cities  occupied  by 
the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  one  after  another.  Dres- 
den (Nov.  11),  Suttin  (Nov.  21),  Lubeck  (Dec.  6),  Zamosc,  Modlin^ 
Targau  (Dec.  26),  Damig  (Dec.  30),  Wittenberg  (Jan.  12, 1814,  by 
Tanenzien),  Kustrin  (March  7).  Glogau,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg  (Da- 
voui)^  Erfwt,  WUrzburgy  Wesel,  Mainz,  maintained  themselves  until 
ihepeace. 

Uprising  in  Holland  (Nov.  15),  expulsion  of  the  French  offidals. 
A  part  of  the  northern  army  under  Billow  entered  Holland,  while  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  main  body  of  the  northern  army 
separated  completely  from  the  allies,  invaded  HoUtem^  in  a  short 
winter  campaign  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  the 
2B14,  Jan.  14.  Peace  of  Kiel :  1.  Denmark  renounced  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden,  which  guaranteed  to  the 
Norwegians  the  possession  of  their 'liberties  and  rights.  2.  Sweden 
ceded  to  Denmark  ijrestem  Pomerania  and  RUgen,  At  the  same 
time  peace  between  Denmark  and  England,  the  latter  restoring  all 
oonqnests  except  Heligoland  ;  afterwarcls  peace  with  Russia  and  Frits' 
na. 

Meantime  the  French,  after  they  had  already  (in  1812^  lost  the 
soothem  part  of  the  country,  and  Madrid  itself  for  a  tune,  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Spain  in  1813. 

After  the  French  power  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
SouU  with  a  large  number  of  troops  for  Germany  (Feb.  1813),  Well- 
ington  repulsed  Soult's  successor,  Jourdan,  and  king  Joseph,  and 
defeated  them  in  the 
1813,  June  21.    Battle  of  Vittoria. 

Joseph  fled  to  France.  Siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the  Spaniards. 
Souli  returning  with  reinf  orcemento  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  was 
defeated  in  the.  Pyrenees  (July  28,  29),  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidassoa..  At  the  same  time  marshal  Suchet  was  driven  out  of  Vcd- 
enda  into  Barcelona,  After  the  conquest  of  Pampeluna  (Oct.  31)  by 
the  Spaniards,  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  defeated  Soult  on 
French  soil,  and  impelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bayonne,  Napoleon  en- 
deavored to  secure  peace  with  Spain  by  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned 
king,  Ferdinand  (whom  he  liberated  &om  his  confinement  at  Valen- 
fay),  and  thus  to  protect  France  against  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
IN^renees,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Cortes  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  not  been  a  free  agent, 
and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  English. 

1813.    The  allies  on  Nov.  8  laid  before  Napoleon  a  proposal  which 

secured  to  France  the  Alps  and  Rhine  for  boimdaries,  but  as 

Dec.  1.    Napoleon  did  not  earnestly  entertain  it,  they  adopted  the 

resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  and  to  pass  the 
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Rhine.  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  senate  a  new  levy  of  900^000 
men  ;  the  corps  legisUuif^  in  which  words  of  blame  were  at  last  huad, 
was  prorogued  sine  die. 

Passage  of  the  allies  across  the  Rhine. 

1813^  Dec.  21-25.    The  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg^  Wrede^  ete., 

crossed  Uie  upper  Rhine  and  traversed  Switzerland  (Bade), 

whose  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  was  disregarded. 
1814,  Jan.  1.    BlUcker  with  the  army  of  Silesia  crossed  the  middle 

Rhine,  at  Mannheim,  Caub,  and  CoblerUz. 
The  total  strength  of  Uie  allies  on  their  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tory was  not  quite  200,000  men.  The  main  army  advanced  throogli 
Burgundy;  Blilcher  through  Lorraine  toward  Champagne.  To  pre- 
vent their  juncture,  Napoleon  attacked  Blilcher  at  Bnenne,  and  drove 
Jan.  29.    him  back ;  Blikher^  however,  nnited  with  a  part  of  the 

maiu  army  (crown  prince  of  WUrtemberg)  and  defefd»d  the  em- 

peror  in  the 
Feb.  1.    Battle  of  La  Rotbttre, 

and  drove  him  across  the  Aube^  The  impossibiliiy  of  pro- 
visioning the  united  armies,  led  to  their  separatum.  The  grand  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Paris  by  way  of  the  Seine,  while  ma  asnay  of 
Silesia  followed  the  Mame  tomrd  the  same  goaL 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  separation  than,  wiiii  aston- 
ishing boldness,  leavmg  a  very  small  body  of  troops  behind  to  engage 
the  army  under  Schwarzenberg,  he  hurled  himself  suddenly  upon  t£e 
separate  divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  defeated  them  ia/our  battles 
Feb.  10-15.    at  Champaubert  (Sacken\  Montmirail  (York  driven 

across  the  Mame^,  Chateau  -  Thierry^  and  Fatidkmips,  and 
forced  BlOcher  back  to  JEtoges,  Then,  turning  like  a  flash  upon  the 
main  army,  he  defeated  it  in  the 

Feb.  17.  Engagement  at  Nangis  (Wlttgenateiii  and  W^ede), 
and  in  uie 

Feb.  18.    Engagement  at  Montereau  (crown  prince  of  TFtfrtm- 
berg). 
Napoleon  thus  obliged  the  msan  army  to  retreat  to  Troyes,  after 

which  the  two  armies  were  for  a  short  time  again  united  cm  the 

Aube. 
Meanwhile  ambassadors  of  the  allies  had  met  the  envoy  of  N»> 

poleon,  Caulaincourt,  in  a 

Feb.  5-March  19.  Congreas  at  Chfttillon  (on  fhe  Seine),  where 
Napoleon  was  offered  the  possession  of  FVance  with  the  bound- 
aries of  1792,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  by  reason 
of  his  haughty  and  dubious  conduct. 

March  1.    Closer  union  between  the  allied  powers  at  C^iamttOBt 
The  deposition  of  Napoleon  resolved  npon. 
The    two  armies  separated   again.     The  main  army  under 
Schwarzenberg  defeated  Oudinof  and  Macdonald  in  the 

Feb.  27.    Battle  of  Bar-aur-Anbe. 

Blilcher  reached  Meaux,  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  MarM 
and  Oise,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  north  under  Billow  and 
Winzingerode,    The  united  armies  defeated  Napoleon  in  the 
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1814^  Bflaroh  9, 10.    Battle  of  Laon. 

Napoleon  now  turned  against  l^e  main  army/  which  defeated 

him  in  the 
March  20,  21.    Battle  of  Arois-anr-Aube. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  been  driving  back  SotUt  with  equal 
soeceBS.  Occupation  of  Bordeaux  (March  12),  where  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourlxnis  was  first  raised. 

Napoleon  formed  the  desperate  plan  of  throwing  himself  in  the 
rear  of  ihe  allies  in  Lorraine,  summoning  the  gamsons  of  the  for- 
tresses to  his  aid,  and  calling  the  entire  popuGition  to  arms.  The 
allies,  however,  with  equal  boldness,  advanced  upon  Fans,  and  de- 
feated the  marshals  Mamumt  and  Mortier  in  the 

BCarob  25.    Battle  of  La  Fbre-Champenoise. 

MarmorU  and  Mortier  threw  themselves  into  the  capital.    The 

regent,  Maria  Louisa,  fled  to  Blois,   After  a  brave  defense  and 

after  the 
March  90.    Storm  of  Montmartre 

they  capitulated  under  condition  of  free  departure,  and  left 

Paris  to  its  fate. 

March  31.    Entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paxis» 

where  the  senate,  through  the  influence  of  Talleyrand,  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  and  his  family  had  forfeited  the  throne. 

Napoleon,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  came  a  few  hours 
too  late.  His  marshals  having  refused  to  follow  him  in  a  foolhardy 
assault  upon  Paris,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
(April  6)  at  Fontainebleau,  and,  when  this  reservation  was  rejected, 
mieonditionally  (April  11).  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi- 
son himself.^ 

He  received  from  the  allies  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality, and  an  annual  income  of  two  million  f raacs  to  be  paid  by 
France.   His  wife  received  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  QwU' 
iella  with  sovereign  power  ;  both  retained  the  imperial  title. 
1814.    WelUngton  defeated  SouU  in  the 
April  10.    Battle  (^  Toulouse. 
May  4.    Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  EUm. 

Return  of  the  Boorbona.  Louis  XVL's  brother,  the  count  oj 
Provence,  first  appointed  his  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Artois  as 
viceregent  (lieutenant  du  royaume),  and  then  returned  to  France,  as 

1814-1824.    Louis  XVIH. 

where  he  promulgated  a  constitution  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution,  but  with  many  limitations.     {Charte  octro- 
yee :  chamber  of  peers  and  clumber  of  deputies  without  the  initiative.) 
He  concluded  with  the  allies  the 
ld:ay  90.     (First)  Peace  of  Paris. 

1.  France  retained,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  1792,  which 
embraced  3,280  square  miles  more  than  those  of  1790 :  Avignon,  the 

I  According  to  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Consuht  et  de  V Empire,  vol.  xviii.,  tha 
truth  of  tbift  attempted  suicide  is  very  doubtful.  Cf.  V.  Helfert,  Nap.  /• 
Fahrt  von  Fontaineoleau  nach  Elba,  1874. 
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Venaxaginf  parts  of  Savoy,  of  the  Oennan  empire,  and  of  Belgium.  2. 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  States  of  the  N^herlands, 
according  to  their  future  enlargement,  as  well  as  (d  all  German  and 
Italian  states  and  of  StoitzerlatSi.  3.  England  restored  the  French 
colonies  excepting  Tobago,  Sta.  Lucia,  and  Isle  de  France,  England 
retained  Media,  4.  The  allies  remitted  all  sums  which  they  might 
have  claimed  for  supplies,  advances,  etc.  5.  France  promised  Eng- 
land to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  Pius  VII,  returned  to  Rome,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  Turin,  the  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
VII,,  to  Madrid,  In  Spain  the  rejection  of  the  ultra-Uberal  consti^ 
tion  proposed  by  the  cortes  of  1812,  was  followed  by  the  inmiediate  oot- 
break  of  a  cruel  c(»itest  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  liberal  party. 

Visit  of  Alexander  sjiiSi  Frederic  Wuliam  III,  in  London  (June  7-22, 
1814),  accompanied  by  their  victorious  generals  (JBlilcher) ;  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  English  nation.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
regulating  the  European  relations,  and  particularly  those  of  Grermany, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  military  supremacy  of  the  French  empire, 
the 

1814>  Sept.-1815>  Jtme.    Ck>ngre8S  of  Vienna 

was  assembled.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wilrtemberji,  and  a  great  number 
of  Grerman  princes  were  present  in  person. 

Chief  negotiators  :  Austria,  Mettemich  :  Pmssia,  Hardenberg  and 
W,  V,  Hur^bMt;  Russia,  Nesselrodesaidliasoumoffsky;  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, Wellington  and  CasUereagh ;  France,  Talleyrand  and  Dalberg, 
(Baron  vom  Stein,  prince  of  Ligne,') 

The  five  powers,  which  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  which, 
to  avoid  quarrels  about  rank,  were  henceforward  named  in  the  order 
of  the  French  alphabet,  Autriche,  France,  Grande-Bretagne,  Prusse, 
Russie,  formed  a  closer  union  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (hence  after- 
wards cidled  the  Pentarchy  of  the  Qreat  Powers).  For  special 
oases  this  union  was  joined  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  These  eigkt 
powers,  after  long  negotiations  and  after  the  disputes  over  Uie  Setxon 
and  the  Polish  questions  had  for  a  moment  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
(Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria,  France,  and  England),  and  after 
Napoleon* s  return  from  Elba  (p.  483),  signed  the 

Aot  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Principal  articles : 

1.  Restoration  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies  :  a. 
Austria  received  besides  her  ancient  domain  of  Milan,  Venice, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  her  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (these  were  now  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  lang^ 
dom\  the  /^^rtan  provinces  (the  kingdoms  of  Illyria  and  DaU 
matia),  Salzburg,  Tyrol  (from  Bavaria),  and  GeUicia.  b.  Prufr 
sia  received  a  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  (Posen) 
with  Danzig;  Swedish  hither  Pomerania  with  Riigen  in  re- 
turn for  Lauenburg,  which  was  ceded  to  Denmark  ;  its  old 
possessions  in  Westphalia,  somewhat  enlarged,  as  well  as  Neth 
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MM  and  the  grand  duchy  of  (he  lower  Rhme^  and  the  peater 
part  of  Saxony  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  some 
former  possessions,  as  Ambach  and  Baireuth  ceded  to  Bavaria, 
E€i8t  Fnesland  to  Hanover,  the  Polish  possessions  to  Russia. 

2.  Formation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the 

former  republic  of  Holland  and  Austrian  fiel^um,  under  the 
former  hereditary  statthalter  as  King  William  i. 

3.  Creation  of  a  Oerman  oonfederaoy  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 

empire,  comprising  39  (at  its  dissolution  in  1866  only  34)  sover- 
eign states,  mclu£ng  the  four  free  cities  ;  all  other  princes 
who  were  formerly  sovereign  were  niediatized. 
Act  of  oonfederation  signed  June  8, 1815,  supplemented  by 
the  final  aot  of  Vienna,  May  15, 1820. 

4.  Russia  received  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  as 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Cracow  became  a  free  state  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
6.  Zbagland  retained  MaUa,  Heligoland^  a  portion  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  colonies,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Islands  (the  latter  by  treaty  of  1815,  Nov.  5^ 
which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  of  Vienna.  See 
p.  482.  These  islands  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  treaties 
of  Nov.  14, 1863-Nov.  29, 1864.    See  p.  605). 

6.  Sweden  .retained  Nonoay,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  at  the 

peace  of  Kiel  (p.  479),  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  Den- 
mark was  indemnified  with  Lauenburg. 

7.  The  nineteen  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  increased  to  twenty- 

two  by  the  accession  of  Geneva,  WaUis,  and  Neudi6tel  (at  once 
canton  and  9.  princwality), 
^  Restoration  of  the  old  d||msties  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  which  re- 
ceived Genoa,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  tiie  Pawd  States.  *  The 
Bourbons  were  not  reinstated  in  Nicies  nntu  1815,  as  Murat 
had  secured  possession  of  that  state  lor  the  present  by  his  de- 
sertion of  Napoleon. 
News  of  the  discontent  in  France  with  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  of  the  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  as 
well  as  the  invitations  of  his  adherents,  encouraged  the  deposed  enn 
peror  to  return  to  France. 

1815.    Tjandlng  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes 

March  1.    with  1,500  men.    Forced  march  upon  Paris,    All  troops 
sent  against  him,  even  Ney  with  his  corps,  went  over  to  him. 

March  13.    Prodamation'Of  the  ban  a.gainst  Napoleon 
by  the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
JFhmce,  Spain,  Portugal,  aadSweden, 
King  Louis  XVIII,  fled  to  Ghent 

March  20.      Napoleon  entered   Paris.      Ths  Hundred 

Days,  March  20  to  June  29, 1815. 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  concluded  a  new 
Mandi  25.    Allianoe  at  Vienna  against  Napoleon,  whereby  each 
power  engaged  to  furnish  an  army  of  180,000  men.    All  En- 
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Topean  naiioiui  were  inyited  to  join  tlie  alliaooe.  One  after  annjher  all 
the  states  joined  it  except  Sweden,  which  was  occupied  in  emshiiig 
with  military  power  the  resistance  of  Nonoay  to  the  personal  anion. 
The  sum  of  the  contingents  famished  against  Napoleon  amounted  to 
over  a  million  men. 

May.  Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apparent  con- 
cessions to  the  liberal  party  in  France.  Champ  de  Mai: 
Acte  additiond.  In  Belgium  c<moentration  of  a  Prussian  army  under 
Bliioher  and  an  English^German  under  Wellinctoii,  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Murat,  who  had  declared  for  Nt^leon,  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  TolefUino  (May  3).  Naples  captured  May  22.  MurtU  fled  to 
France.    Reinstallation  of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  Naples. 

June  14.    Napoleon  crossed  the  boundary  of  Belgium.    Engagemenl 
at  Charleroi;  the  advance  guard  of  the  PrmraiaDS  under  ZieOun 
forced  back.    June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Bluoher  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Idgny, 

after  a  brave  resistance  (JBlikiher  in  personal  danger),  and  drove 
him  back.  BlUcher  marched  upon  Wacre.  Ney  defeated  by  tiie 
prince  of  Orange  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Quatre-Braa. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  fell.  Meantime  concentration  of  the 
army  of  Wellington,  consisting  of  Btiiishy  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and 
troops  from  Brunswick  and  Nassau.  Upon  this  force  Napoleon  hurled 
himself  with  superior  numbers. 

1815f  June  18.   Battle  of  Waterloo  and  Belle  Allicuaceb 
called  by  Napoleon  the  batde  of  Mont  St  Jeatu 

Napoleon  thought  he  had  insured  the  prevention  of  the  junetiae  cl 
the  ^ruaaiana  under  Blikcher  with  the  Bngllah  under  Wellmgton,  br 
directing  Grouchy  to  engage  the  former.  By  afternoon  Wellingtoa'ii 
army,  though  still  unyielding,  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  day  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under  Bliioher.  Complete 
defeat  of  the  French,  whose  army,  pursued  by  Oneisenau,  vras  entueW 
scattered.  MeanwhUe  Grouchy,  on  whose  help  Napoleon  had  relief 
was  engaged  at  Wavre  against  Thieleman,  wbose  corps  he  by  some 
unexplained  error  took  for  the  whole  Prussian  army.* 
June  22.  Abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favOT  of  his  son. 
July  1.    Arrival  of  the  allies  before  Paris. 

July  7.    Second  capture  of  Paris. 

Entrance  of  BlUcher  and  Wellington.  Ketum  of  Louis  XVIIL 
Arrival  of  the  two  emperors,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Meantime  Napoleon  fled  to  Rochefort,  where,  aner  futile  attempts 
to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  admirsl 
Hotham  on  the  ship-of-the-line  Beuerophon,  whoccmveyed  him  to  £a^ 
land.  Thence,  by  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies,  he  was  transported 
as  prisoner  of  war  to  St,  Helena,  where  he  arrived  in  October  (f  Mij 
5, 1821). 

1  Thiers,  Hittoire  du  Consulat  tt  de  V Empire,  xz.;  Bopea,  W%o  Loat  Wi^ 
Urloo  t  —  Atlantic  Monthly,    June,  1881. 
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Sept.  26.  Foundation  of  ihe  Holy  Alliance  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Alexander,  comprising  at  first  Russia,  Austria^  Prussia,  theo- 
retically an  intimate  union  on  a  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  but 
piracticallysoon  degeiferating  into  an  alliance  for  the  protection  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

Ney  made  his  escape,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  Dec.  7, 1815.  Murat  made  a  reckless  attempt  to  recover  his  throne 
by  landing  in  Calabria  ;  he  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  shot 
Oct.  13,  1815. 

Nov.  20.    Second  Peaoe  of  Paris. 

1.  France  surrendered  the  four  fortresses  PhUwpemUef  Mor 
rienburg  (also  Bouillon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands),  Saariouis 
(and  Saarhrucken  to  Prussia),  Lmdau,  which  became  a  fortress  of  the 
German  confederation,  with  the  surrounding  region  as  far  as  the  Lavn 
Ut  (to  Bavaria).  France  ceded  to  Sardinia  tlmt  part  of  &Qwjy  which 
she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris.  She  was  therefore 
broaght  back,  generally  speaking,  to  the  boundaries  of  1790,  instead 
of  to  those  of  1792,  which  she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace. 

2.  Demolition  of  Hiiningens,  a  fortress  below  Basle. 

3u  Seventeen  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  France  were 
to  be  garrisoned  for  five  years  at  the  utmost,  by  troops  of  the  allies 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

4.  France  paid  700  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war.  Besides 
thia  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  had  carried  away  from  various 
cities,  partly  by  treaties,  and  which  had  been  left  in  Paris  under  the 
first  peace,  were  now  reclaimed. 

The  desure  of  Grerman  patriots  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
appanages  of  the  old  empire,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Strasburg,  should 
be  taken  from  France,  which  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  pomt  of  at- 
tack against  Grermany,  was  not  gratified.  (JSeejp.  626,) 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY- 

1815-x. 

§1.    INVENTIONS. 

The  universal  adoption  and  application  of  f  bur  in- 
ventions which  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the 
world  that  ol  all  political  events,  wars,  treaties,  revolutions, 
ahnost  disappears,  lends  the  modem  world  its  peculiar  character. 
[A  century  of  material,  intellectual,  social  development  of  the 
people  follows  a  century  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and  misgovem- 
ment     (Compare  with  these  inventions  those  of  the  fifteenth 

centnrv,  p.  279.)  ] 

1.  Ine  first  attempts  to  utilize  steam  for  the  production  of  motion 
were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Nothmg,  however,  is  eer- 
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tainly  known  aboat  either  the  exact  date  or  place  of  the  inYeiitioi^ 
or  the  person  of  the  true  discoverer.  The  French  ascribe  the  inventran 
to  Dents  Papin,  of  Blois  (1647-1714),  the  English  to  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain  Savery  (1698).  At  all  events  the 
first  steam  engine  which  deserves  the  name  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  in  England,  and  to  have  been  used  in  mining.  This  was  done  bj 
Newoomen,  in  Devonshire  (1705).  The  man  who  did  the  most  to 
improve  the  steam  engine,  and  whose  inventions  first  made  it  possi- 
ble to  use  these  machines  in  the  most  various  industries,  was  James 
"Watt  (1736-1819),  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  priority  of  the  idea  of  applying  steam  to  navigation  is 
disputed  between  the  French,  English,  and  Americans.  Tlie  French 
ascribe  the  invention  to  the  above-named  Papin,  In  1774  the  count 
of  Auxiron,  and  in  1775  Perier,  are  said  to  have  sailed  the  first  little 
steamboat  upon  the  Seine.  The  experiment  was  repeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Jouffiroy  in  1775  on  Uie  Vouhs,  and  in  1780  on  the  Sadne 
at  Lyons  with  a  vessel  of  larger  dimensions.  In  England  the  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester ;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  built  in  1786  by  Sym- 
ington at  Edinburgh,  To  America,  however,  where  experiments  wi^ 
small  steamboats  had  been  made  upon  the  Delaware  in  1783^  1785, 
belongs  the  honor  of  establislung  the  first  regular  steamboat  service. 
Hiis  was  instituted  in  1807  by  Fulton,  who  had  already  made  an 
experiment  with  a  steamship  on  the  Seine  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
consul.  Napoleon,  and  had  in  vain  offered  to  apply  steam  to  the  French 
ships  of  war  (1803). 

3.  Railroads  were  without  doubt  an  English  invention.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  railroads  were  xu^ 
in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  in  imitation,  it  is  claimed,  <^ 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Harz  mines.  In  1716  the  raUs  wers 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  in  1767  Uie  wood  was  replaced  by  cast 
iron.  For  a  long  time  the  roads  vrere  used  only  for  securing  an 
easier  draught  for  horses.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  rail- 
roads was  made  in  1806  by  the  engineer  Trevithick.  Gradual  inH 
provement  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  engines.  <aleorge 
Stephenson  in  1814  invented  the  locomotive  and  in  1829  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  which  in  1830  ran  upon  the  first  great  railroad 
for  passenger  trafi&o  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Hie 
first  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1825  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington.  First  railroad  in  Germany,  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg  (1835), 
at  first  a  horse  railroad  ;  the  first  larger  line  worked  by  locomotives 
was  constructed  between  Leipsic  and  Dresden  (1837).  First  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  1827,  at  Qaincy,  Mass. ;  cars  drawn  by  horses. 
First  roads  to  use  locomotives :  South  Carolina,  Battimcre  jr  OhuK 
1830-31.  After  England  and  North  America  were  covered  with  an 
iron  network,  Germany,  and  much  later  France,  began  the  constmo- 
tion  of  railroads  upon  a  large  scale.  [Financial  disturbances  caused 
(especially  in  England)  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  other  in- 
dustries to  be  8W&.  in  construction  of  railroads,  and  by  stock  speculs- 
tion.] 

4.  The  first  electric  telegraph  was  invented  in  1809  by  Sdmmeringi 
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a  German,  in  Munich.  The  invention  was  offered  to  Napoleon  I^ 
wlio  dismissed  it  as  a  "  Grennan  notion."  After  the  Dane,  Orsted, 
had  discovered  electro-magnetism  in  1819,  the  Frenchmen  Amph^e  and 
RUachie  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  i^e  new  discovery  to  the  tele- 
g^raph.  The  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  which  was  actually  con- 
structed and  used  was  set  up  in  Gdttingen  by  (xauss  and  Weber  in 
1833.  Somewhat  later  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  invented 
in  Russia  by  a  Grerman,  BohiUing.  Schilling's  invention  was  carried 
to  England  by  Cooke,  an  Englishman.  There  it  was  improved  by 
Wlxeatatone,  and  this  perfected  telegraph  was  first  practically 
worked  in  London,  betweeii  Euston  Square  and  Camden  Town.  After 
the  invention  had  undergone  many  improvements,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  America  (Morse,  1844),  Great  Britam,  the  continent  of 
Ciirope,  and  North  America  were  covered  with  telegraph  wires.  The 
first  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in  1851  between  England  and 
France  {Dover  to  Cape  Gris-nez).  Submarine  cables  were  then  laid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  (1851, 1853),  and  in  many 
other  locations.  The  gu^tic  undertaking  of  connecting  Europe  and 
America  by  a  cable  faikd  in  1857.  A  second  attempt  in  1858  was 
crowned  with  success,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1866  the  undertaking 
was  a^ain  renewed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close.  {Valencia  in 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  1,650  English  miles.)  Since  fhat  time. 
many  others  have  been  laid.    In  1902  a  Pacific  cable  was  laid. 

§2.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.i 

1817-1882. 

1817.  Jubilee  festival  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
Festival  of  the  "Wartburg.    Burning  of  a  number  of  absolut- 
ist writings  {Ancillon,  Schmalz,  HaUer,  etc.). 

1818.  Congress  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  The  great  powers  resolved, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
to  withdraw  the  army  of  occupation  from  France. 

1819.  '*  Demagogic  machinations."  Murder  of  the  Grerman  writer 
and  Russian  counselor,  Kotzebue  (Mar.  23),  by  the  fanatic 
Sand  in  Mannheim.  Secret  organization  among  German  stu- 
dents {Burschenschaft).  Reaction  in  Prussia,  n.  v.  Humboldt, 
Beyme,  Boyen,  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aug.  Congress  of  ministers  at  Carlsbad  controlled  by  Mettemich. 
Censorship  of  the  press.  Supervision  of  the  universities  re- 
solved upon.  The  congress  continued  its  sittings  at  Vienna,^ 
where  the 

1820.  May.    Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

In  Spain  rising  of  the  liberals  on  behalf  of  the  suspended 
constitution  of  1812,  which  was  restored. 
Oct.     Congress  at  Troppan,  > 

1821.  Congress  at  Laybach,  \ 

assembled  to  consult  about  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont. 
1821.    Victorious  campaign  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Liberals  in 

1  For  France  see  p.  526. 
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NapUs  (Pepe^  Caracosa)  and  Sardinia  (Santa  Rosa^  ImlHIb  d 
Novara).  In  both  eonntries  abeolntisni  in  its  severest  foon 
wms  restored. 

1822.  Congress  of  Verona  on  aoeoont  of  tlie  Spanidi  and  Grecian 
distitfbances. 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  nnder  the  lead  of  the  duke  ^ 
Angouleme,  The  French  entered  Madrid,  forced  Cadiz  to 
capitulate,  and  liberated  kinff  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been 
detained  a  prisoner  there.  Cruel  reaction,  numerous  ezeeo- 
tions  (Riego), 

1810-1825.    Conversion  of  the  Spaniak  and  Portognese  colonies 

in  Central  America  and  South  America  into  independent 

states. 

Colombia,  a  republic  since  1819  (Bolivar  dictator),  was  divided, 

in  1830,  into  three  republics  :  New  Granada  (now  Colombia  in  the 

narrower  sense),  Venezuela,  Ecuador.    Pern  a  free  state  in  1821; 

La  Plata,  too,  Umgnay,  Chili,  and  southern  Peru,  under  the  name 

of  Bolivia,  became  independent.    In  the  Jesuit  state,  Paragaay,  Dr. 

(Joseph  Gaspard  Rodertc  de)  Francia  (and  afterwards  Lopez)  hmg 

fovemed  with  dictatorial  power.  Mezioo  freed  from  Spanish  rule 
821  by^  Iturbide,  who  became  emperor  in  1822,  but  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  and  leave  the  country.  Mexico  a  republic  1823 ;  Iturhids 
returned,  but  was  executed  1824. 

Brazil  an  independent  empire  since  1822. 
1820-1834.  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  Portugal.  Don  Mtgud, 
the  younger  son  of  king  John  VI,  (f  1826),  after  a  long  civil 
war  and  unheard-of  Imrbarities,  was  conquered  by  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro  (since  1822  emperor  of  Brazil).  Don 
Pedro  (t  1834)  delegated  the  government  of  Portugal  in 
1826  to  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria ;  in  1831  he  delegated 
the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son,  Pedro  II, 

1821-1829.    War  of  Ghrecian  Independence. 

Secret  societies  (hetaries).  Prince  Alexander  YpsilanHf  at 
the  head  of  a  Grecian  revolt  in  Moldavia  and  WaUachia  (Mai^dn 
June,  1821),  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  in  Munkatsch  for  six  years.  Upridn^  in  Matres 
(MainotSi  April,  1821V  Turkish  attacks  upon  the  Christians  in  Con- 
ttantinople,  Adrianopie,  etc.;  terrible  barbarities  in  Chios,  which  had 
Revolted ;  over  20,000  Greeks  murdered.  Canaris  burned  a  part  of 
Oie  Turkish  fleet  and  put  3,000  Turks  to  death  (1822).  Lord  Bvron 
(t  Apr.  24, 1824),  Eynard  from  Geneva.  Wifliam  MiiUer  the  G^ 
man  poet.  Grerman  Philohellenists.  [Fhilo-hellenists  in  England  and 
America  (Dr.  Howe)']'    Brave  defense  of  MissoUmghi  (1825,  1826). 

1824-1830.     Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (p.  527). 

1825-1855-     Nicholas    I.,   emperor  of    Rassia,  his    elder 

brother  Constantine  having  renounced  the  crown. 
1826-1827.      Ibrahim  Pa«Aa/)l3iedive  of  Egypt,  ravaged   Morea. 
England,  Russia,  and  France  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  hard  pressed  and  at  variance  among  themselves. 
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Massaore  of  the  Janizaries  in  Constantiiiople  by  Saltan  Mak^ 
mud  ILf  after  a  mutiny.    The  troop  was  entirely  abolished. 
1827.    Battle  of  Navaxino.    The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
Got.  20.  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  (<*  untoward  event "), 

and  Ibramm  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Morea. 
1828-1829.    RuMO-Turkiah  VTax. 

The  Russian  general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  Balkans  (whence 
his  surname,  Sabalkanski)^  and  took  AdrianopU,  In  Asia  Kara  and 
Erzerovm  were  captured  by  Paskemtch,  who  had  captured  Erivan  in 
1827  in  a  ¥rar  with  Persia,  and  thereby  gained  the  name  of  Erivanski. 

1829.  Peace  of  Adxianople. 

Russia  restored  almost  all  her  conquests  to  Turkey,  the  latter 
power  recog^nizing,  in  advance,  the  resolves  of  the  London  Con/srence 
which  annoonced  in  1830  ti^e  indei>endenoe  of  Greece. 

Provisional  administration  of  the  count  Capo  d^htria  as  president, 
who  in  1831  was  murdered  in  NapoU  di  Romania  {Nauplia)t  the  seat 
ai  government.  The  guardian  powers,  England,  Fmnce,  Russia^  raised 
to  the  Grecian  throne  the  Bavarian  prince, 

1832-1862.    Otto  I.,  f  1867. 

1830.  Capture  of  Algiera  by  the  French  (p.  527). 

1830>  July  27-29.    July  Revolution  at  Paris. 

Abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  accession  of 

1830-1848.    Louis  Philippe  I. 

For  the  detuls  see  p.  529.  This  revolution  was  fdlowed  by 
liberal  uprisings  throughout  Europe. 

1830-1837.     William  IV.  (heretofore  duke  of  Clarence)  king 
of  England.    Whig  ministry. 

1880.    Revolution  in  Belgium.    Cause  : 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  created  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  had  been  formed  by  the  enforced  union  of  two  utterly  differ- 
ent elements,  the  protestant  commercial  state  of  Holland,  which  was 
of  like  nationalibr  with  its  sovereign,  and  the  catholic  manufacturing 
country  of  Belgium,  which  was  divided  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon  nationuities,  but  was  pervaded  by  French  culture.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  inflamed  the  long  smouldering 
dissatis&ustion  in  Brussels. 

1830,  Aug.  25.  Outbreak  in  Brussels  after  a  performance  of  the 
^  MasanteUo.**  The  mediation  of  prince  William  of  Orange, 
the  eldest  son  of  king  William  /.,  failed  of  success.  Prince  Frederic, 
the  king's  second  son,  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  Brussels  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  was  expelled  from  the  city  during  the  night  of 
Sept.  26-27.    On 

Nov.  18,  Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Belgian  congress. 
Provisional  government. 
The  London  Conference  between  the  great  powers  procured  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  recoc^nized  the 
new  state  (Jan.,  1831),  which  in  February  adopted  a  liberal  monarch- 
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oonstitatioiL    After  Louis  PkSlippe  had  dedmed  the  honor  for  his 
second  son,  the   duke  of  Nemourtf  upon  whom  the  first  choice  f  eD, 

1831-1865.    Leopold  L,  of  Saxe-Coborg,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Belgians.     [A  man  of  ability  and  excellent  disposition^  he  ap- 
proved himself  an  admirable  constitutional  monarch.]    The  war  with 
Holland  lasted  mitil  1833.    Peace  was  established  in  1839. 

Resulta  of  the  July  Revolution :  Beydationary  moyements  in 
Grermany  (in  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cassel^  alteration  of  the  constitntions). 
In  Brunswick  duke  Charles  (f  1873)  was  expelled ;  duke  WUUam 
taking  his  place,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  ocm- 
f ederacy.    Democratic  transformation  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1830-1832.    Revolution  in  Poland. 

1830,  Nov.  29.    Revolt  in  Warsaw.    The  attempted  assassiiiatioQ  of 

the  grand  duke  Constantme  foiled.  Provisional  government : 
LubecH  (pron.  Lubetski),  Czartorjjski  (pron.  Tshar  — ),  Chlopidd 
(Klopitzki)f.  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  democrato  (^LdaoeC). 
General  Chlopicki  dictator  until  Jan.,  1831,  then  prince  RadxwU  eom- 
mander-in-chief .    The  emperor  Nicholas  deposed  by  the  diet  Jan., 

1831.  Prince  CzartorysH  president.  The  Russians  advanced  under 
Diebitoh.  Bloody  engagement  at  Grochow  (Feb.  19-25^  1831), 
where  the  Poles  with  45,000  men  offered  long  and  victorious  resis- 
tance to  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  (70,000  men  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  cannon  as  the  Poles  possessed),  but  were  at  last 
forced  back  upon  rrague.  Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief ;  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  Wauxir  and  Dmbe  Widskij  the  insurrection  ^uread 
through  Lithuania  and  Podolia.  Diebitch  defeated  the  Poles  m  the 
bloody 

1831,  May  26.    Battle  of  Ostrolenka.    Diebiteh  f  June  10.    Want 

of  harmony  among  the  Poles.  Massacres  by  the  Polish  demo- 
crats in  Warsaw.  CzartorysH  escaped  and  was  replaced  by  the  in- 
efficient KrukowiecH.  llie  new  Russian  general  Paskevltch 
crossed  the  Vistula,  captured  Warsaw  (Sept.  6  and  7, 1831).  Hie 
Polish  insurrection  suppressed.    The  Orgaiiio  Statute  of  Feb.  26, 

1832,  deprived  Poland  of  its  constitotion  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Russian  empire,  although  with  a  separate  administration. 

1831.  Uprisings  in  Modena,  Parma^  and  Romagnaf  quickly  sop- 
pressed  with  the  assistance  of  the  Austrians. 
1833-1840.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  civil  war  in  Spain. 
Led  by  Espartero,  the  constitutional  party,  which  supported  the 
claims  of  Isabella  II.,  the  minor  daughter  ot  the  king,  and  her  mother 
Maria  Christina,  after  a  bloody  contest,  defeated  the  absolutist 
party  (^Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  f  1855  in  exile  ;  leaders  oi 
the  Carlists :  Zumalacarregui,  f  1835,  Cabrera,  Gomez),  Espartero 
overthrown  in  1843.    Banishment  of  tiie  queen  dowager,  Christiruu 

1833,  The  Frankfort  uprising,  wherein  two  watehes  were  over- 
powered   for  a  few  hours,  caused    a  vigorous    reactionaiy 

movement  throughout  Grermany.  Frankfort  received  an  Anstro- 
Prussian  g^arrison.  Establishment  of  commissions  for  political  inve»> 
tigations,  arrests  and  condemnations.    Meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of 
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AusbfiOf  Prussia,  and  Russia  at  MUnchengrOtz ;  ministerial  oonferenoe 
in  Teptiiz  (1833)  and  Vienna  (1834),  by  whose  resolutions  the  rights 
of  the  estates  in  Grermany  were  still  further  curtailed. 

1833.  Foundation  of  the  Oerman  Customs  Union  (ZoUvereln^ 
{Maassen,  Prussian  minister  of  finance),  which  had  been  zeal- 
oQsly  advocated  by  Prussia  since  1818.  In  1830  the  union  already 
included  a  population  of  25,000,000  and  a  territory  of  80,600  square 
miles.  After  1854  it  embraced  98,000  square  miles  and  35,000,000 
inhabitants. 

1835-1848.     Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  chancellor  of  state,  Metternich,  was  still  the  actual  head 
of  the  goyemment  and  the  soul  of  the  conseryatiye  reactionary  policy 
throughout  Europe.     Censorship  of  the  press.    Strict  system  of  pass^ 
parts.    Police  suryeillance. 
1837.    Upon  the  death  of  William  IV.  of  England,  Hanoyer,  where 

the  scUic  law^  regulated  the  descent  of  the  throne,  became 

separated  from  England. 
Partial  repeal  of  the  fimdamental  statute  of  1833  by  the  kin^  of 
HanoveTf  Ernst  August,  under  the  pretext  that  the  constitution  had 
been  adopted  without  his  consent,  he  being  at  the  time  heir  to  the 
fhrone.  The  true  reason  was  probably  that  the  constitution  had 
made  the  domains  public  property  and  had  established  a  civil  list. 
Dismissal  of  seven  professor's  at  Gottingen  (Jacob  and  William  Grimm, 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Etoald,  Albrecht  and  JVeber),  for  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  homage. 

1837-1901.     Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1837.  Arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  (Droste  von  Vischertng\ 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  government 
about  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religious  beliefs. 

1840.    Death  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia.    His  son  and  suc- 

Jone  7.    cesser 

1840-1861.    Frederic  William  IV.  (see  p.  516). 

Mehemed  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  previous  victorious  war 
(1831-1833)  with  his  over^lord  the  sidtan,  threatened  Constantinople. 
He  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  European  powers  to  make  peace, 
and  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  investiture  of  Syria  as  a  fief  from 
the  sultan.  The  attempt  of  the  Porte  (1839)  to  deprive  him  of  Syria, 
fiiiled.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemed  Ali,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nisib  on 
the  Euphrates.  Through  treachery  the  Turkish  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Belying  on  the  support  of  France, 
Mehemed  Ali  demanded  from  the  young  sultan  Abdul-Medjid  (1839^ 
1861)  the  hereditary  investiture  of  all  lands  under  his  government. 
To  oppose  these  demands,  England  (lord  Palmenton),  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1840  a  treaty  of  alliance,  to  the  ex- 
elusioiL  of  France,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope.   After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  however,  and  after 

1  Cf.  p.  255,  note. 
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Qfiisot  became  president  of  the  ministry  in  October,  P^rance  sob- 
mitted  and  deseited  the  yioeroj  of  Egypt.  The  armed  interventioii 
of  England  and  Austria  in  Syria  forced  the  viceroy  to  take  a  lower 
tone,  and  he  retained  only  the  hereditary  role  over  Egypt  under  the 
over-lordship  of  the  Porte. 

1846.  Deatii  of  Pope  Qregcry  XVL    Attempted  reforms  of  his  soe- 
cessor  Pius  IX,  (Mastai-Ferretti). 

1847.  Convention  of  the  united  legislature  (Landtag)  in  Prussia. 
War  of  the  Sonderbund  (septate  confederacy)  in  Switzerland, 

against  seven  Catholic  cantons  (Jesuits).  General  TMowr  qoiekly 
overpowered  Freiburg  and  Lttzeme.    Dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund, 

Transformation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  from  a  dose  aUiance 
J^taatenbundJ  of  sovereign  cantons  into  9^  federal  nation  [Bundesstaat]. 
llie  former  diet,  in  which  ZUrich^  Beme,  and  Luzerne  hil  in  turn  been 
the  chief  town,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  confederate  council  which 
sat  in  Berne  and  ccHisisted  of  1.  a  council  of  estates  (representation 
of  the  governments  of  the  separate  cantons),  2.  a  national  eouncU 
(representation  of  the  whole  Swiss  people  according  to  the  densitv 
of  die  population).  A  common  system  of  coinage  ;  centralized  postal 
service  and  military  organization. 

1848>  Feb.  24.    February  Revolution  in  Paris  (p.  530). 

1848-1851  (1852).    France,  for  the  second  time,  a  republic. 

In  Sinritaerland,  complete  victory  of  the  radicals.  The  can- 
ton of  Neuchatd  threw  off  allegiance  to  its  prince,  the  king  q£ 
Prussia. 

1848.  Revolutionary  movements  in  Germany,  in  eonseqneiiee 
of  the  French  revolution. 

Feb.  27.  Popular  assembly  at  Mannheim  under  the  lead  of  Itdm^ 
which  demanded  a  Grerman  parliament,  jury  trials,  free  press, 
right  of  forming  org^anizations,  societies,  etc. 

March  11.    The  elector  of  Hesse  obliged  to  agree  to  these  «iftTnwMl«- 

March  13-15.  Outbreak  in  Vienna.  Mett^rUch  driven  from  tiie 
city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  burgher^guard  and  the 
students. 

March  18.  Conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  troops,  tired  but 
not  conquered,  left  the  city  by  order  of  the  king  (March  1^ 
20).  Formation  of  a  poorly  disciplined  burgher^guard.  Lib* 
eral  ministers  frequently  changed.  Aaaxchj  in  the  capital 
Call  of  a  constituent  assembly  at  Berlin. 

March  20.  After  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Munich  as  early  as 
March  6,  Louis  I.  (f  1868)  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  sod 
Maximilian  H.  Disturbances  in  Saxony ,  Hanover^  Nasswh 
Mecklenburg,  etc. 

March  31.  Preliminary  parliament  in  Frankfort  opened  under  fbe 
presidency  of  Mittermaier,  Four  sessions.  Resolve  adopted 
to  call  a  national  Grerman  constituent  assembly,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  constitution  for  the  Grerman  empire.  ^ 

ApriL  A  republican  rising  in  Baden  (Hecker,  Struve),  supported  by 
the  arrival  of  refugees  (HenoegK)  and  foreign  republicans 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the  Grerman  conf  ederatioiL 
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General  Frtderie  vcn  Gagam  tremehercNialy  shot  by  the  tqIiiii- 

teen  (April  20). 
May  15.    Second  insiunrectioa  in  Vienna,  wliieh  compelled  tlie  eon- 

▼ocation  of  a  canstituerU  dieL    The  empeior  left  Yienna  and 

went  to  Innsbruck.    The  intended  dissolution  of  the  legion  oj 

«liM2gnte  caosed  a 
May  26.     Third  insonection  in  Vienna,  after  which  the  troops  left 

the  ei^  and  a  committee  of  public  safety  (citizens  and  students) 

controlled  the  city. 

1848-1849.  Gfrerman  National  Assembly  (Parliament) 

May  18.    in  Frankfort  (Chnrch  of  St  Paul)  for  the  purpose  of  **  har- 
moniging  **  a  constitution  for  the  German  empire  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  states. 

The  national  assembly  elected  archduke  John  of  Austria  (66  years 
old)  administrator  of  the  empire.  He  entered  Frankfort  June  11.  The 
confBderate  oounoil  (Bundestag)  dissolved  itself.  First  imperial 
ministry  (afterwards  made  more  complete^:  Schmerling  (Austria), 
foreign  affoirs,  and  interior;  P«uci:er  (Fiussia),  war;  Heckscher  (Ham- 
bore),  justice.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated central  power  had  no  real  authority  either  as  regarded  foreign 
eoontries  or  the  separate  states. 

President  of  the  national  assembly,  Heinriob  von  Qagem.  Pto- 
fies:  light  (RadowiJtz,  Vincke,  prince  Lichnowsky),  holding  to  the  idea 
of  an  imperial  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  governments; 
left  (Vogt^  RugCf  Robert  Blwti),  proclaiming  the  princip&  of  the  sov- 
ereiCTty  of  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  rqcmblican 
confideration  (Bundestaat)  by  revolutionary  means;  right  centre 
(Gagemf  Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Amdty  BeselcTf  Bassermann,  J.  Orimm), 
which  hoped  to  persuade  the  governments  to  recog^nize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  monarchy  for  Grermany ;  left  oentrt^ 
(Rihner,  FaUmerayer,  Raveaux,  etc.),  which  insisted  upon  the.  uncon- 
attional  subordination  of  the  separate  states  to  a  central  monarchy,  to 
be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  recom- 
mended, however,  that  the  views  of  the  separate  governments  and 
such  particular  requirements  of  the  states  as  were  well  founded 
should  be  respected. 

1848.  In  Naples  grant  of  a  liberal  constitution,  followed  by  a  reao- 
Feb.  tion  after  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
streets  (May).  War  with  Sicily,  which  was  in  revolt,  but  was 
subdued  by  FUangieri  with  great  severity.  After  the  murder  of  his 
minister,  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  fled  to  GaSta  (Nov.).  Rule  of  the  anarchists 
and  republicans  (Mazzini)  in  Rome.  After  a  two  months'  siege  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  french  (July,  1849),  and  the  papal  authority 
was  restored.  The  Pope  did  not  return  to  Rome,  however,  untd 
1850.  (French  garrison  in  Rome,  1849-1866.) 
1848.     Slavonic  congress  in  Prague, 

June  2.    called  by  the  Czechs  (Pakicki),  in  order  to  unite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Slavonic  people  of  Austria  against  the  growtn  of 
German  culture  and  influence.     In  order  that  the  representatives 
«f  the  different  Slavonic  nationalities  might  understand  one  another^ 
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the  pzooeedinffs  of  this  anti-Cremiaii  congrees  were  held  in  Gemuuk 
June  12-17.    Uprising  of  the  Czechs  in  rrtLgae  BoppieaBed  by  Wm- 

dischgrdtz, 
Oct.  31.  Capture  of  Vienna  hj  imperial  troops  (  Wmdisckardts,  JdUt- 

chick),  Robert  Blum  (member  of  the  parliament  of  Fraakfort)| 

Messenhauser  (commander  of  ihe  city),  and  manj  others  wexe 

shot. 
Not.  1.    Commencement  of  the  reaction  in  Prussia.     Ministry 

Brandenburp '  MarUeuffel,     Greneral    Wrangd  Altered  Beriin 

without  resistance  (Nov.  10).  Proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege. 
The  burgher^guard  disarmed. 
Not.  27.    Transference  of  the  national  assembly  to  Brandenburg. 

As  a  quorum  failed  to  meet  there, 
Dec.  5.     Dissolution  of  the  national  assembly  and  imposition  of  a 

oonstitution  with  two  chambers,  the  second  elected  by  uni- 

yersal  (manhood)  and  equal  suffrage. 
Dec.  10.    Prince  Louis  Napoleon  eleotod  president  of  the  Ereneh 

Republic  (p.  531). 

1848-1849.    War  between  Austria  and  Sardiniei. 

The  Austrians,  driven  from  Milan  by  a  revolt  (March,  1848), 
retired  to  Verona,  An  Italian  attack  at  St,  Luda  repulsed.  Ra- 
detski,  reinforced  J^  Nugent  (engagements  at  Udine  and  BeOmo), 
advanced  again.  TLb  troops  of  Charles  Albert^  king  of  Sardinia, 
victorious  at  Goito  (May),  were  completely  defeated  by  Radetzki  at 

July  25.  Cui^tozsa.  Milan  recaptured  by  the  Austrians.  Tniee 
from  Aug.  9, 1848,  to  Afarch  20, 1849.  Radetzki,  by  the  n»- 
tory  of  Mortara  (March  21)  and  Novara  (March  23^,  compelled  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  n,Yor  of  his  too, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  Portugal  (f  July,  1849). 

Capture  of  Brescia  after  terrible  fighting  in  the  streets.  Crodties 
exercised  upon  prisoners  (Hdynau),  In  Kismoe,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  (March,  1848),  21,  prooisiorud  govermnentia 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  succeeded,  after  Uie  defeat  of 
the  Italian  army,  by  a  republic  (president  Manin),  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  (Aug.  1849).  The  whole  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  subjected  anew  to  Austria. 

1848-1849.    Uprising  of  the  Hungarians  (Magyars). 

The  Hungarians  demanded  and  received  a  separate  ministiy 
(April,  1848).  Count  Batthyanyi,  president  of  the  ministry;  Kossuth 
(pr.  Kdshiit)y  minister  of  finance.  jDiet  in  Pesth  under  the  presidencj 
of  the  archduke  Stephen  as  palatine.  The  opposition  of  the  Slavonic 
population  and  the  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  (^Croatiat 
Transylvania)  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  demsnd 
for  political  equality,  were  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  JeUih 
chick  appointea  Ban  of  Croatia,  Kosmtk  procured  from  the  diets 
levy  of  national  troops  (Honveds),  and  the  issue  of  Hungarian  psper 
money.  Jellackick  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  at  Velefiat, 
The  archduke  palatine  Stepken  resigned  his  office.  Count  lUimberii, 
created  imperiaJ  governor  of  Hungary,  murdered  at  Pesth  (S^^ 
The  emperor  dissolved  the  diet. 
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After  the  abdusation  of  Ferdinand  I.  (f  1875)  his  nephew  moimted 
the  throne  as 

1848  —  X.    Francis  Joseph  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Hungarian  diet  refused  to  recognize  the  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  I.  and  the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph  /.  Prince  Wir^ 
dischgrdJU  led  an  Austrian  army  into  Hungary.  Kossuth  and  the 
Magyar  officials  retired  to  Debreczin,  Windischgnitz  occupied  Pesth 
(Jan.,  1849).  The  Polish  general  Bern,  to  whom  Kossuth  had  given 
a  command,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  engagements. 
Other  troops,  under  the  Pole  Dembinski  and  the  Magyar  princes 
Gdrffey  and  Klapka,  were  successful  against  the  Austrians.  Dembinski 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Magyar  forces,  but  was  de- 
feated at  Kapolna  (Feb.  26,  1849)  and  resigned  hk  command. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  struggle  was  in  progress  in  Transylvania:  Bem^ 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  General  Puchner  at  Hermanstadt  (Feb., 
1849\  after  having  received  reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  against 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  whom  the  former  had  called  to  their  aid, 
with  success;  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Transylvania.  In  the  west, 
too,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Hunrarian  arms.  Gdrgey  relieved  Ko- 
mom.  Wind%8chgri£i  was  driven  back  to  Pesth,  which  his  successor, 
Wdden^  was  eompelled  to  evacuate;  an  Austrian  garrison  remained 
in  Of  en.    In  consequence  of  the 

1849.    Publication  of  the  general  conatitution  for  Auatria, 
March  4.    which  abolished  the  ancient  Hungarian  constitution,  the 

diet,  upon  Kossuth's  motion,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Kossuth  placed  at  the.head  of  the  Mag- 
yar government  with  the  title  of  governor.  Divisions  and  lack  of  de- 
cision among  the  Hungarians.  Instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna 
they  laid  8ie£;e  to  Ofen^  which  G&rgey  captured  May  21.  Kossuth  and 
the  diet  ma<to  a  pompous  entrance  into  Pesth.  Meanwhile  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Russian  intervention 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  common  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the 
subjugation  of  Hungary. 

llast  decisive  struggle  of  the  Hungarians.  Bern  defeated  at  Her^ 
nutnnstadt  in  Transylvania  by  the  Russians  (Lilders),  who  outnum- 
bered him  three  to  one.  Dembinski  forced  to  retire  before  the  su- 
perior Russian  force  under  Paskevitch,  Gorgey  tried  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  main  Austrian  army  under  Haynau,  was  defeated  at 
Zgigard  and  Komomy  went  to  the  aid  of  Dembinski^  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Riidiger  at  Waitzen,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  approach  of  Paskeuitch,  escaping  the  Russians 
only  by  a  masterly  retreat.  Kossuth  fled  with  the  diet  to  Szegedin, 
whither  Haynau  marched.  Dembinski,  attacking  him,  was  defeated  at 
Szdrek  (Aug.  5),  and  at  Temesvar  (Aug.  9),  where  his  army  was 
almost  entirely  scattered.  Confusion  and  discord  among  the  Hunr 
garians.  Kossuth  laid  *  down  the  chief  power  ;  the  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  Gorgey.    Two  days  later  Gorgey  concluded  the 

1849,  Aug.  13.    Capitulation  of  Vilagos, 

in  which  about  25,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  (120  cannon 
soxrendered)  before  the  Russian  general  Riidiger.    Most  of  the  other. 
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eorps  surrendered  unconditioiially  ;  Klapha  alone,  wlio  defended  K(h 
momy  made  an  honorable  capitulation.  Kossuth,  Bern,  Dembmsld, 
found  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  Haynau  adniinistered  terrible 
punishment  to  the  captured  leaders  of  tiie  insurrection.  Nomeroiui 
executions  (count  Batthyanyi  hanged),  imprisonments  and  confisca- 
tions. AboUtion  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Transylvania  and 
Croatia  separated  from  Hungary.  Abolition  of  the  general  constitution 
of  Austria,  Dec.  31, 1851. 

1848-1851.  Three  wars  of  Schleswig-Holsteinagraiiust 
Denmark. 

Cause:  «  Open  letter  "  of  the  king.  Christian  VIII.  (July  8, 1846), 
which  arbitrarily  decreed  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  the  duckies 
with  Denmark^  m  spite  of  the  different  laws  of  inheritance  in  the  two 
states.  A  revolutionary  movement  in  Copenhagen  (Casino  party) 
compelled  king  Frederic  VII.  to  pronounce  me  annexation  oi 
Sohleswig  to  Denmark  (1848).  Hence  insurrection  in  the  duchies 
(March,  1848),  and  formation  of  tkprovisumal  government  of  fhe  ooon- 
try  (Beseler). 

1848.  First  War.  Prussian  troops  and  those  of  the  Grerman  eon- 
April-Aug.  federacy  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  wUeh 
were  obliged  to  form  a  new  army.  General  Wrangel  defeated 
the  Danes  at  ScUeswig  (April  23)  and  advanced  to  Jutland.  The 
losses  to  commerce  in  the  ^Baltic  by  the  Danish  blockade  and  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  Russia  produced  the  not  very  honorable  tmee 
of  Malmo  (26  Aug.  1848-26  March,  1849).  Establishment  of  "  coii»- 
mon  government "  for  the  duchies. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  truce  throughout  Grermany.  Angry  de- 
bates in  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort ;  contest  in  the  streets 
with  the  populace,  who  were  excited  by  the  democrats.    Murder  of 

?rince  Lichnowsky  and  general  von  Auerswald  (Sept.). 
849,  March-July.  Second  War.  Creation  of  a  governorship  (BesB- 
leTy  Reventlow-Preetz)  by  the  central  government  of  Germany. 
At  Eckem/drde  the  ship  of  the  line  Christian  VIII,  was  fired  by  can- 
nonade and  the  frigate  Gefion  captured  (April  5).  Storm  of  the  re- 
doubts of  DuppeL  by  Bavarian  and  Saxon  troops  (April  13).  The 
Prussian  general  Bonin,  at  the  head  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  KoMing  (April  20).  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitode  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  indifferent  con- 
duct of  Prussia  and  other  Crerman  troops  in  the  war  (general  Pritt- 
toitz).  Siege  of  Fredericia  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  whi^ 
however,  suffered  a  considerable  loss  through  a  successful  sortie  of 
the  Danes.  Truce  of  Berlin,  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  (1849^ 
July  10),  whereby  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troc^  in 
the  north,  in  the  south  by  Prussian  troops,  and  received  a  new  adnwM- 
tration.  The  truce  was  converted  into  a  peace  (jn  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man confederation  as  well).  Benin  and  all  Prussian  officers  wete 
recalled  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army. 

.1850,  Jan.-1851,  July.  Third  War,  conducted  ^  Schleswuf-HoUteii^- 
ers  alone  without  the  aid  of  Grermany.     General  l^^isen,  for- 
merly in  the  Prussian  service,  assumed  command  of  the  army.    He 
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was  defeated  at  Idstedt  (July  24,  25).  Sohleswig  occupied  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  engagement  at  Misswnde  (Sept.  12)  the  Soldeswig- 
Holstein  troops  were  again  defeated.  In  the  storm  of  FriedrichstcSu 
(Oct.  4)  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  chief  command 
was  transferred  from  WiUisen  to  general  Horst,  The  German  con- 
federacy haying  been  restored  meanwhile  (p.  406)  enforced  under 
Austrian  influence  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  Holstein  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops  with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  and  delivered  to  the 
iSanes  upon  the  vague  promise  of  *<  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
duchies '^(1852). 

1849.    Completion  of  the  constitution  of  the  Oerman 
Empire. 

Diet,  composed  of  a  chamber  of  state,  appointed  half  by  the.  govem- 
snents,  half  Dy  the  popular  representatives  of  the  separate  states,  and 
Apopular  chamber.  Monarchical  power  with  only  a  suspensive  veto, 
formation  of  two  parties,  the  great  German  (Grossdeutsche)  party, 
which  wished  to  retain  the  Glerman  territoiy  of  Austria  in  Germany, 
and  the  smaU  Oerman  (Kleindeutsche),  which  wished  to  exclude  Aus- 
tria and  form  a  narrower  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
1849.  The  offer  of  the  crown  of  emperor  of  the  Gtomans,  by  a 
April  3.  deputation  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  de- 
clined by  the  king.  Frederic  William  declared  that  he  could 
sssnme  the  imperial  dignity  only  with  the  consent  of  all  German  gov- 
ernments. 

May.    Uprising  in  Dresden  (^Tzschimer,  Heubner,  Todt,  Bakunin) 
suppres^  hj  Prussian  assistance. 
Beoatl  and  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  representatives 

1849.  from  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort.  The  Rump-Par- 
Jtme.    liament  (president  Ldwe-Kaihe)  in  Stuttgart  dissolved. 

The  administrator  superseded  by  a  central  power  to  be  executed 
hjAustna  and  Prussia  alternately,  *<for  the  German  confederacy" 
rXhe  interim).    Death  of  the  administrator,  Oct.  20, 1849. 
Maj,    Bepublican  uprising  in  the  county  palatme  and  in  the  grand 
ducny  of  Baden  (Struve,  Mieroslatoski) ;  defection  of  the  army. 
Prussian  troops  under  die  prince  of  Prussia  entered  Baden,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at  Waghdusd,  besieged  and  captured 
Rastadt. 
The  commander  Tiedemann  and  others  were  shot ;  many,  amone 
them  the  poet  Kinkel,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  hard 
labor  (Kinkelf  1850,  in  Spandau,  was  rescued  by  Karl  Schurz). 

1850,  Feb.  6.    In  Prussia  the  king  and  legislature  took  the  oath  of 

allegiance  to  the  revised  constitution. 
Exertions  of  Prussia  to  create  a  German  federal  state  (Bundesstaat), 
with  exclusion  of  Austria  (Radowitz),  actively  supported  by  the  old 
party  of  the  hereditary  empire  in  the  FranJcf ort  parliament,  the 
Gothas  (so  called  from  a  meeting  in  Gotha).  The  '<  alliance  of  the 
three  kings  **  (Prussia,  Hanover,  Saxony),  concluded  May  26, 1849, 
which  was  immediately  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
was  soon  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  of  Hanover  and  Saxony. 
Nevertheless  the 
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1850^  March  20.  Parliament  of  Brltirt  was  opened,  wUeh  on  tiie 
27tli  April  concluded  the  discussion  of  a  new  German  Union. 
May  9-16.  Confjesa  of  princea  in  Berlin,  wherein  the  diaUke  of 
electoral  Hesse  (Hasaenpftug)  iar  the  union  came  to  light 
Creation  of  a  college  of  princes.  Austria  opposed  the  efforts 
of  Prussia  by  the 
Sept.  2.    Reopen&g  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

Contest  over  the  constitution  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Re- 
peated dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  by  Hassenpflua,  The 
whole  country  was  pronounced  in  a  state  of  war  (Sept.  7).  "Resist- 
ance of  the  officials  and  the  courts.  The  prince  elector  left  die  coun- 
try and  invited  the  intervention  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Austria,  but  was  not  recognized  by  Prussia  and  her  confederates; 
nassenpflug  ambassador  to  the  diet  The  diet  granted  aid  to  the 
prince  elector,  Prussia  protesting.  General  Haynau  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  in  electoral  Hesse  (Oct.  2).  Almost  the  entire  corps  €& 
ofiBcers  in  electoral  Hesse  received  their  dismissal 

Rupture  between  Prussia  and  Austria ;  Nicholas  of  Russia  took 
sides  with  the  latter  (two  meetings  in  Warsaw),  Meetmg  of  die 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg  at 
Bregenx,  directed  against  Prussia.  Execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederacy  by  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troops.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment sent  meir  troops  (general  Gr&ben)  into  electoral  Hesse,  and 
seemed  for  a  moment  about  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  confederacy  (encounter  of  the  pickets  at  Bronmdl,  Nov.  8),  but 
were  finally  satiimed  with  occupying  the  military  roads  of  Pnusia. 
Dismissal  of  the  minister  Radowitz,  and  thereby  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  Prussian  exertions  for  union.    In  the 

1850.  Conferenoe  at  OlmiitB  (Manteuffel  and  Sehwar^ 
Nov.  29.    zenberg)  Prussia  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Anstna ; 

ScMeswig-Holstein  was  delivered  to  the  Danes,  the  wtiliii^i<«H 
authority  of  the  elector  was  restored  in  electoral  Hesse.  The  qnea- 
ticm  of  the  German  constitution  was  settled  at  the 

1850-1851.    Conference  at  Dresden 

Deo.  23-May  15.  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  wherein  the  tnfluenoe 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  great  weight,  by  a  simple  re- 
turn to  the  diet  of  the  confederacy,  Prussia  herself  invited  the 
former  members  of  the  union  to  send  representatives  to  thai 
body,  so  that  the 

1851.  German  confederation  of  1815  wad  reestablished  in  iti 
old  form. 

1851-  First  universal  industrial  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don. 

1851.  In  Paris,  coup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  be- 
Dec.  2.    came  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  (p.  531). 

1852,  May  8.    Treaty  of  London  {protocol)  signed  by  the  five 
great  pov^ert  and  Sv^eden.    In  order  to  guarantee  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  successor  was  appointed  for  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  for  the  duchies  of  Schleswig^Holstein,  with- 
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out  oonsnltiiig  the  estates  of  the  duchies.  The  female  line  next 
in  snooessiQn  haying  renounced  its  rights.  Christian  of  Sonderburg* 
GlQcksburg  was  proclaimed  heir  of  the  childless  king  Frederic  VII. 
for  the  entire  monarchy.  This  treaty  was  recognized  hy  Hanover, 
Saxony,  and  WUrterAberg,  but  not  by  the  German  confederation. 

1S52,  Dec.  1.    Napoleon  IIL,  emperor  of  the  French  ,(1852- 

1870). 
185S-1856.    War  of  Riuuiia  against  Turkey  and 

1864-1856.     War  of   the  western   powers  against 
Bussia^    Crimean  War. 

Cauae :  Resuscitation  of  the  old  Russian  plans  of  conquest  (Catha- 
rine II.  p.  411)  against  Turkey  by  I^icJiolas  L  Thinking  an 
allianee  between  England  ^xA  France  impossible,  and  believing  that 
he  had  made  sure  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  he  pressed  forward  with- 
out hesitation.  He  developed  his  views,  concealing  but  little,  to  the 
V^tigliah  ambassador  in  St.  JPetersburg,  Seymour:  Servia,  Bosnia,  BuL- 
gana,  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube  should  become  independent 
states  under  Russian  protection.  Constantinople  should  be  occupied 
provisionally,  by  Russian  troops ;  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  was  held  out  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  England,  the  emperor  pursued  his  plans.  Demand 
for  a  protectorate  over  all  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
Tnrkish  empire,  urged  in  an  overbearing  manner,  by  the  Russian  am- 
bassador prmce  Mentchikoff,  The  Porte  refused  to  listen  to  the  prop- 
osition.   Mentchikoff  left  Constantinople  with  threats  (May  21, 1853). 

1853.  A  united  French  and  English  fleet  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  afterwards  in  the  Bosphorus,  for  purposes 

of  observation.  80,000  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube  (July).  Meeting  between  Nicholas  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  Olmiltz  (Sept.),  where 
however,  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  alliance,  but  only  an  assur- 
ance of  neutrality  under  certain  conditions.  The  Porte  declared  war 
upon  Russia  (Oct.).  Omer  Pacha  crossed  the  Danube  and  held  his 
ground  against  the  Russians  at  Oltenitza  (Nov.  4).  The  Russian 
fleet  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope,  Nov.  4. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  principahties  of  the 
Danube, 

1854,  March  12.    Alliance  of  the  western  powers  with  Turkey,  and 
March  28.    declaration  of  war  by  England  and  France  upon  Rus- 
sia*   Paskevitch  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian 

army  which  crossed  the  Danube,  but  besieged  SUistria  in  vain  (June). 
Eni^land  and  France  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  which  concen- 
trated in  OaUipoli.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  these 
states  declared  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  by  the  Russians  an  act  of 
war,  and  soon  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  The 
emperor  Nicholas  ordered  the  evacuation  ''for  strategic  reasons'* 
(July).  With  the  consent  of  the  Porte  the  principalities  were  pro- 
Tiaioiutlly  occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
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A  second  Trenth  and  Ei^lish  fleet  (Napier)  appeared  in  the  fiol^ 
but  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  fortress  of  Kranstadt  and  cap- 
tured only  the  small  fortress  of  Bamanund,  upon  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

At  the  southern  seat  of  war,  the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  on  ihe 
Black  Sea  (June).  Marshal  St,  Armwd  and  lord  Raglan  command- 
ers-in-chief. The  French  invasion  of  the  Dobrudsha  was  followed  by 
great  losses  through  sickness.  At  Varna  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  destroy  Sebaatopol  and  an- 
nihilate the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  and 
English  (50,000  men  together)  and  6,000  Turks  hinded  at  Etwatcria, 
on  the  west  coast  of  tiie  Crimea,  Sept.  14^  and  defeated  the  Russians 
in  the 
1854^  Sept.  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  the  cholera.  The  conmiand  of 
the  French  given  to  Canrobert.  After  the  Enelish  had  established 
themselves  on  the  bay  of  Balaklava,  and  the  Aench  on  the  hay  of 
Kamiesch,  the 

1854-1855.    Siege  of  Sebastopol 

Oct.  Nov.  began.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  fortresses  by 
Mentchwofff  under  the  superintendence  of  Totlebeiiy  and  the 
harbor  closed  by  sunken  ships  of  war.  An  attack  of  the  sdlies  upon 
Sebastopol  failed  (Oct.  17).  The  Russian  |^neral  Liprandi  attacked 
tiie  English  tit  Balaklava  (Oct.  25)  and  mflicted  a  severe  loss  upon 
them  (charge  of  the  Light  Brigade).  After  Jf^n/c^iibq^  had  received 
reinforcements,  he  attacked  the  alnes  anew,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
bloody 

1854,  Nov.  5.    Battle  of  Inkermaim. 

Slow  progress  of  the  siege  works  during  the  winter.  After 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  supported  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  joined  the 
alliance  of  the  western  ^wers  (Dec.  1854),  and  placed  a  consider^ 
able  force  upon  the  Russian  boundary  without,  however,  commencing 
actual  operations  of  war.  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutral  attitude. 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  concluaed  an  alliance  with  the  western 

g>wers  and  sent  15,000  men  under  La  Marmora  to  the  Crimea    A 
ussian  attack  upon  Eupatoria  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

1855,  March  2.    Death  of  Nicholas  L    His  son 

1855-1881.     Alezcmder  n.  (aboliticm  of  serfdom  185S- 

1863). 
Prince  Gortchakoff  Teceived  the  chief  conmiand  in  SebastopoL  After 
fruitless  negotiations  in  Vienna,  Austria  again  assumed  an  ^ititade 
of  waiting  and  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  tr(x>ps  on  the  Russian  border. 
Enormous  losses  among  the  besiegers,  from  sickness  (Florence  Nigfii" 
tngale).  Privations  and  daily  skirmishes.  At  the  request  of  Cannh 
bert  the  command  of  the  French  forces  was  transferred  to  general 
Pelissier  (May  16).  A  general  storm  was  repulsed,  with  great  losi 
to  the  allies  (June  18).  Lord  Raglan  died  June  28,  and  Simpson  bfr 
came  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
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After  a  oontiiiuoiis  bombardment  and  many  bloody  engagements 
1855.     Storm  of  the  Malakoff  tower  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
Sept.  8.    Redan  by  the  English,  who  were,  howeyer,  soon  driyen  oat 

again  by  the  Russians. 
Sept.  11.    The  Russians,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  brid^,  withdrew  into 

the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.    Occupation  of  the  cUy  of 

Sebastopol  by  tiie  allies. 
Kov«  28.    In  Asia,  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kara  by  the  Russians. 
At  the  congress  of  Paris  (France,  England,  Russta,  Turkey,  Sar-- 

dima,  Austria,  and  at  the  last  Prussia),  the 

1856*  March  30.    Peace  of  Paris  was  agreed  upon. 

1.  Rnaaia  ceded  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  small  portion  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  2.  Rtuwia  re- 
nounced the  one-sided'  protectorate  oyer  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
(whose  eleyation  to  equality  with  the  Mohammedan  population  was 
pzomised  by  the  Forte),  and  oyer  the  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
whose  relations  were  to  be  settled  later.  3.  Russia  restored  Kars, 
and  promised  not  to  establish  any  arsenals  upon  the  Black  Sea,  nor  to 
maintain  there  more  ships  than  the  Porte.  4.  The  western  powers 
restored  Sebastopol  to  Russia,  after  haying  destroyed  the  docks,  the 
constractions  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fortifications.  [5^  Adoption  of 
the  four  rules :  1.  Priyateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  coy^rs  an  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effectiye.] 
1856-1857.  ^spute  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  in 
consequence  of  a  hasty  suppression  of  a  royalistic  outbreak  in 
NeuchSUd  (jNeuenburg),  settled  by  the  release  of  the  royalistic  pris- 
oners by  the  Swiss,  and*  the  renunciation  of  NeuchcUd  by  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
1857-1860.    French  and  English  expedition  against  China. 

Cause  :  infractions  of  tibe  treaty  with  the  English  (of  1842) 
by  the  Chinese  led  to  hostilities  in  Oct.,  1856,  between  the  English 
and  the  Chinese  officials  of  Canton.  The  French  goyernment,  which 
purposed  an  alteration  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China,  joined  in 
supporting  the  English  demands. 

1857,  Dec.    Occuj^tion  of  Canton  by  the  allies. 

1858.  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which  opened  to  Eurm)ean  trade  and  the 
June,    missionaries  entrance  to  the  interior  of  Cfhina,  and  allowed 

standing  embassies  to  be  established  in  the  capital,  Pekin. 

1859,  June.    Lifraction  of  the  treaty  of  Tten-Tsin.    The  English, 

French,  and  American  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Pekin,  were  turned  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peirho. 
The  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  to  force  their  passage 

failed;  an  attack  upon  the  forts,  undertaken  with  bit  few  troops,  was 

repulsed  with  great  loss. 

1860.  T<anding  of  a  French  (general  Montauhdn)  and  English  (gen- 
May,    era!  Grant)  corps  at  Shang-hai;  storm  of  the  fortmed  camp, 

while  the  flotilla  of  the  alhes  proceeded  up  the  Pei^ho. 
.  Negotiations  commenced  by  the  Chinese.    In  consequence  of  their 


/ 
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dubious  and  faithless  conduct  the  allies  made  a  newadTaace,  delesled 

a  Tatar  army  of  25,000  men  in  the 

1860.    Battle  of  Pallkao,  and  marched  upon  Pekin,    Destmctimi  of 

Sept.  21.  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  as  punishment  for  the 
cruel  mutilation  and  execution  of  seyeral  persons  whom  the 
Chinese  had  treacherously  captured.  In  a&ight  grouse  Kcng, 
the  emperor's  brother,  concluded  the 

1860.    Peace  of  Pekin,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  TXen-Tsin  and 
Oct.  24,  25.    imposed  upon  the  Chinese  the  payment  of  a  large  m- 

denmity. 
1857.    lUness  of  Frederic  William  lY.    The  prince  of  Prussia  as- 
Oct.    Bumed  the  vice-regency,  and  later  (Oct*.  7, 1B58)  the  regency 

as  provided  hj  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  The  prince  re- 
gent replaced  the  mmistrv  of  Manteuffd  by  an  old  liberal  ministiy 
(prince  of  HohemoUemf  Auenwcdd^  SddemUz^  Bonm^  Bethmann-HcUr 
toeg,  and  afterwards  count  Schwerin), 

1859.    War  of  Franoe  euid  Sardinia  with  Austria. 

April-July.     An  Austrian  ultimatum  having  been  rejected,  fidd* 
marshal  Gyvlay  crossed  the  T^iano^  mit  his  inactivity  gare 
the  French  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  PiednKxntese. 
Napoleon  III.  assumed  the  chief  conmiand. 
An  extensive  reconnoitring  expedition  of  Oyulay^s  led  to  the 

May  20.    Engagement  of  Montebello  ;  the  AustHans,  after  obsti- 
nate resistance,  driven  back.     Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers  in- 
vaded Lombardy.    The  allies  assuming  the  offensive,  Gyulay  retired 
across  the  Ticino  and  was  defeated  in  me 

June  4.    Battle  of  Magenta 

(Napoleon  III,,  Canrobert^  MacMahon). 
Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  MHan,    The  em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  took  the  chief  conmiand  in  person.    Hie 
Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  allies  in  the 

June  24.    Battle  of  Solferino. 

The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  IIL 

July  11,  in  Villafranca  was  induced  to  accept  preliminaries  of  peace 
(exchanged  July  8)  which  were  ratified  and  comj^eted  in  the 

1859,  Nov.  10.    Peace  of  Zurich. 

1.  The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  ceded  Lombardy  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua  and  Peschiera)  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  surrendered 
it  to  Sardinia.  2.  Italy  was  to  form  a  oonfederaticm  (Staatenbund) 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  3.  The  sovereigns  <k 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  had  been  expelled  in  April  and  July,  were 
to  be  reinstated;  the  revolted  legations  (Bologna^  etc.),  were  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Pope,  but  **  without  forei&ri  intervention." 
Despite  these  enactments  of  the  peace  of  Zurich 

1860.  Tuscany,  Parma  (whose  sovereigns  had  likewise  been  eiqpelled), 
Spring.    Mo&Of  and  tiie  papal  legations  were  united  with  the  men* 

archy  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  snr* 
render  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
Descent  of  Garibaldi  with  1,000  volunteers  (so(«  4>000,  May  11) 
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upon  Sidly.  He  marched  upon  Falenno.  Bombardment  of  the  city 
1>y  the  Neapolitan  general  Lanza,  whereupon  the  city  capitulated  on 
condition  of  the  free  withdrawal  of  25,000  Neapolitan  troops  (June 
6).  Messina  evacuated  by  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel  (June  28).  Garibaldi  landed  on  the  mainland  (Aug. 
20).  Surrender  of  Reggio,  triumphal  progress  through  the  southern 
half  of  'the  peninsula.  King  Francis  ll.  left  his  capital,  Naples,  and 
retired  behind  the  VoUwmo  with  40,000  men,  retreating  to  the  for- 
tresses of  GcMta  and  Capua  (Sept.).  Meanwhile  the  Hedmontese 
troops  under  Fond  and  Cialdini  had  entered  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
where  tiie  desire  for  annexation  had  Ion?  since  made  itself  manifest. 
The  French  general  Ikm^oricMre^  who  had  entered  the  papal  service, 
was  defeated  in  the 

1860.  Engagement  at  Castelfidardo  by  Cialdini.  The  Papal 
Sept.  18.    Stated  (excepting  the  Patrimoniwn  Petri)  were  annexed  by 

Victor  Emmanudf  who  thereupon  invaded  tiie  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory (pet.)  and  joined  Garibaldi,  The  Neapolitan  army  retreated 
behiirai  the  Oarigliano,  Capua  was  taken.  Francis  II.  and  his  troops 
retired  to  Gaeta. 

18GO-1861.  Siege  of  Gaeta.  Francis  II.  capitulated  after  a  brave 
Not.  12-Feb.  13.    defence  and  went  to  Rome. 

1861»  March  17.    Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Patrvmonium  Petri  the 
vrhole  peninsula  was  united  under  (me  sceptre.  Death  of  Cavour^ 
June  6, 1861.  New  expedition  of  Garibaldi,  with  volunteer  bands,  to 
liberate  Rome,  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  He  was 
wonnded  and  captured  at  Aspromonte,  ih.e  southern  point  of  Italy, 
Amg.  29, 1862.  Treaty  between  France  and  Italy  (Sept.  16, 1864), 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was  limited 
to  two  years,  and  the  Italian  government  undertook  to  protect  the 
Patrvmonium  Petri  against  any  foreign  invasion.  Florence  made  th« 
capital  of  Italy. 
I86I9  Jan  2.     Death  of  Frederic  William  IV.     The  ptince  regent 

monnted  the  throne  as 

1861-1888.    William  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

18^-1867.    Bfoadoan  Ejqpedition,  undertaken,  at  first,  by  France^ 
England,  and  Spain  in  conmion. 

1861.  Treaty  of  London  between  these  three  powers.  The  purpose 
Oct.  31.    of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  republic  of  Mexico  to 

fulfill  certain  treaty  obligations  towards  these  nations. 

1861,  Dec.-1862,  Jan.    Ckicupation  of  La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fort  of 

San  Juan  d^UUoa  by  the  allies. 

1862.  Treaty  of  La  Soledad  with  Juarez,  president  of  Mexico,  who 
Feb.  19.    promised  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  the  arrears  of  debt,  as 

required.  Juarez  did  not  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred,,and 
demajided  the  delivery  of  his  opponent,  Almonte,  who  had  come  to  the 
French  camp  from  Paris. 

England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  expedition.  Napoleon  III, 
acting  on  the  expectation  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America  would  be  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
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Soath,  resolyed  to  create  a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  Ma^^nifieent  plan  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Grermanio  race  hy  this  ezpediti£Hi,  and 
induce  a  regeneration  of  the  Latin  race. 

1862.    An  attack  upon  Puehla  by  5,000  French  repulsed.    Betreat  to 
May.    Orizaba.    The  emperor  sent  25,000  men  as  reinforcements,  fol- 
lowed by  more  considerable  numbers,  to  Mexico.    After  a  long 
and  bloody  contest 
1803.    Puebla,  bravely  defended  by  Ortega,  was  captured  by  the 
May.    French  general  Forey,  who  enterea  Mexico.     The  Fr^ich 
called  an  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  opponents  of 
Juarez,  caused  tiie  monarchy  to  be  proclaimed  by  this  body,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  be  offered  to  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.    This  young  and 
ambitious  prince,  sifted  with  excellent  abilities,  suffered  himself  to  be 
inveigled  by  Napoleon  III.  into  accepting  the  crown. 

1864,  June.    Arrival  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.     Prolonged  contest 

with  the  republican  armies.    The  new  monarchy  ccmstantly  in 

financial  difficulties.    Impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  state  of 

affairs  in  a  land  so  torn  with  party  feuds. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  eom- 

fletely  altered  the  political  relations.  The  decisive  demand  of  the 
Inited  States  government  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  magnificent  plans  of  the 
French  emperor.  He  submitted  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

1867.  Withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  The  empetoc 
Spring.  MaxrmUian,  who  refused  to  leave  with  the  Fl^ch,  contmued 
the  war  alone.  After  a  brave  resistance  he  was  surroondediin 
Querelaro,  captured  by  treachery  (Lopez  f),  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial  at  Juares^  command,  and  shot  (June  19, 1867). 

In  Auatria,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  oppositiim  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy, 

1861.  Publication  of  a  new,  liberal  oonatttution  for  the  united 
Feb.  26.  monarchy  with  a  close  diet  for  the  Germano^lavonic 
lands,  and  a  wider  diet  (only  projected,  however)  which  hy  the 
participation  of  Hungarian  members  was  to  represent  the  wdted  moth 
archy,  with  the  exception  of  Vemce,  for  which  the  introducticm  of  a 
specisd  constitution  was  promised.  Resistance  to  the  February  consti' 
tutiouy  not  only  by  the  Hungarians^  who  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  separate  constitution  with  a  special  ministry,  but  also  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  other  non-Germanic  peoples  of  the  empire. 

1861.  Coronation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  William  /.  in  Eonigsberg; 
Oct.  18.  soon  after  there  brc^e  out  a  constitutional  conflict  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  the  government  had  earned 
out«  Dissolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  (March,  1862).  Res- 
i|fnation  of  the  Schiverin  ministry.  Heydt  ministry.  The  opposi- 
tion majority  returned  from  the  new  elections  (May)  with  incrEMised 
strength  (party  of  progress  (Fortschritt),  and  the  leji  centre). 

Von  Bismarck  (Otto  Edward  Leopold,  prince  of  Bismarck-^S<Mih 
lausenfhovn  1815, 1848  member  of  the  united  Prussian  legislature^ 
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1851  member  of  the  diet  of  the  confederation  at  Frankfort,  after- 
wards ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris)  became  president 
of  the  ministry.  The  ministry  governed  without  the  passage  of  a 
money  bill,  [^^pecial  care  bestowed  upon  the  armyy  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bismarck,  the  hope  of  Prussia  and  Germany  rested  (**  Blood 
aiS  Iron  ")]. 

1862.  Revolution  in  Ghreece.    Ein^  Otto  (f  1867)  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  by  an  insurrection.    Provisional  government. 

After  a  long  search  the  Greeks  found  in  George  of  Denmark  a  prince 
who  accepted  their  throne  (1863).  England  ceded  to  Greece  the 
Ionian  Islands  (p.  483). 

1863,  Jan.    Uprising  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  suppressed  in  the 

spring  of  1864. 
1863.    Congress  of  German  princes  at  Frankfort  o.  M,,  under 
Aug.     the  presidency  of  Francis  Joseph^  emperor  of  Austria,  to  con- 
sider a  reorganization  of  Germany.    The  meeting  was  without 
result,  Prussia  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  ^  Eider-Danes  "  in  Copenhagen  having  brought  about  the 
1863.    Incorporation  of  Schleswig  with  Denmark,  the  patience  of 
M»^^l*  30.    the  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  so  well  preserved 
in  &kce  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes  since  1852,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  immediate  ezecution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederation  was  decreed  (Oct.  1). 

1863,  Nov.  15.     Death  of  Frederic  VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  London  Protocol  (p.  498),  Christian  IX.  suc- 
ceeded for  the  entire  monarchy.    In  spite  of  this  and  regardless  of 
his  father's  renunciation,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Augustenburg  pro- 
claimed himself  duke  of  ScKLeswig-Holstein  as  Frederic  VIII* 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  influential  party  of  the  Eider-Danes 
in  Copenhagen,  Christian  IX.  accepted  the  new  Danish  constitution 
which  incorporated  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Great  excitement  in 
Germany.  Publie  opinion  decidedly  favored  the  complete  separation 
of  ScJUeswig^Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  demanded  of  the  German 
confederation  at  least  a  preliminary  occupation  of  the  duchies.  On 
the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  however,  who  were  bound  by  the 
London  Protocol,  the  confederation  undertook  nothing  but  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decree,  and  caused  Hanoverians  and  Saxons  (general  Hake} 
to  enter  the  duclues  of  Holstein  and  Laueriburg,  which  iSlonged  to  the 
confederation.    Frederic  VIII,  proclaimed  diuse  throughout  Holstein. 

1864,  Feb.-Oct     War  of  Austria  cuid  Prussia  with 
iDenmark. 

Cause:  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  iVo- 
vember  constitution  as  being  inconsistent  with  former  agreements. 
(Denmark  in  1852,  when  the  two  powers  handed  over  Schtestoig-Hol- 
stein  to  her,  had  promised  **  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  duchies," 
which  clearly  excluded  an  incorporation  of  Schleswig.)  Refusal  of 
Denmark.  Advance  of  the  Aus&o-Prussian  army  (Feb.  1,  field-mar- 
shal V.  Wrangel,  prince  Frederic  Charles ;  Austrian  general  v.  Gab^ 
ienz)  into  ScMesmg,  {Holstein  continued  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  confederation.)    The  Austrians  advanced  upon  the  Danewerk, 
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under  heavy  flgbtinff ;  the  Pttiswaim,  after  an  nnsncoessfol  cannonade  at 
Missundef  crossed  Uie  Schlei  at  Amis,  The  Danish  commander  De 
Meza  surrendered  the  Danewerk  Feb.  6, 6.  He  was  replaced  by  fi;en- 
end  Gerlach.  The  Austrians  under  (Toli^eftf  undertook  to  dear 'North 
Sohleswig  of  the  Danes.  (Brilliant  engagement  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
vance at  Oveneet  Feb.  6.}  The  Prussians  under  prince  Frederic 
Charles  undertook  the  difficult  operation  against  the  entrenohmenta 
of  Dilppd,  which  had  been  transformed  to  a  veritable  fortress. 
1864.  Skirmishes  and  preliminary  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Feb.  22-March  12.    siege  artillery. 

March  15-April  18.    Actual  siege  of  the  entrenchments  of  DUppeL. 
April  18.    Brilliant  storming  of  Ddppel  by  the  Praaaians.    Ct^ 
ture  of  all  the  entrenchments.    The  D^es  retreated  to  Alsm, 
evacuating  the  fortress  of  Fredericia,    A  part  of  JUdand  occu- 
pied by  the  aUies,  as  a  ransom. 
May  12-June  26.    Truoe,  and  meanwhile  peaoe  oonferenoe  at 
London. 
Prustia  and  Austria  seceded  from  the  London  FrotoooL    As  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  either  in  refi»rd  to  &per$(mal  union  of  the 
duchies  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  (neust  objecting  as  representa- 
tive of  the  confederation),  or  in  regard  to  the  division  of  ScJUeswig 
according  to  nationality,  the  war  l)roke  out  anew.    The  PruMoans 
under  prmce  Fredexlo  Charles  (who  had  received  the  chief  ema- 
mand)  accomplished  the 

June  28-29.   Passage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  all  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.    All  Jiit- 
land  occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  sea  a  Prussian  squadron  under  Jackmam  had  fought  success- 
fully at  Jasmund,  March  17,  while  an  Austro-Prussian  fleet  under 
Tegethoff  had  won  a  victory  at  Hdigoland,  and  after  the  truce  had 
captured  the  islands  off  Friesland.  These  misfortunes  induced  Chris- 
tis^  IX.  to  make  direct  applications  for  peace,  which  led  to  the 

1864,  Oct.  30.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  king  of  Denmark  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schlestoig,  HoUtein^  and  Lauenbwrg  in  favor  of  uie  en^peror 
of  Austria  and  the  Hng  of  Prussia.  2.  He  agreed  to  recognize  idiat- 
ever  disposition  the  monarchs  should  make  of  these  three  states. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  execution  against 
HoUtein  was  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  completed;  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  (Hanoverians  and  Saxons)  evacuated  tiie 
country.  Prussia  and  Austria  established  a  common  government  in  the 
city  of  ScMestoig, 

While  the  question  of  the  succession  was  zealously  discussed  in  the 
diet  of  the  confederation,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  press, 
and  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  a|;itated  in  both  duchies, 
tiie  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners  became  involved  in  a 
wretched  conflict.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  duchies  of  Sddeswig  and  Hcistein  was  postponed  and 
the 

1865.  Treaty  of  Oastein  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Aiv* 
Aug.  14.    tria. 
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1.  Both  powers  Tetained  the  soyeieigiii^  of  both  daohies,  in  com- 
mon ;  Austria  aflsnmin^  the  pravisumal  aamimstration  of  Holstein, 
Prussia  that  of  Schleswig. 

2.  Rendsburg  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  confederation,  Kiel  a  harbor  of 
the  confederation  ;  the  use  of  this  harbor  was  to  be  in  common,  but 
Prussia  received  tiie  chief  command  there;  a  military  road,  a  tele- 
graph and  postal  line  through  Holstein  were  guaranteed  to  Prussia. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  surrendered  all  his  rights  to  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  two  and  ahalf  million  riz  dol- 
lars. 

In  execnticHi  of  this  treaty  Prussia  occupied  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
(governor,  v.  Manteuffel)  and  Austria  the  duchy  of  Holstein  (goyemor, 
V,  Gablenz).  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  after  the  consent  of  the  estates 
had  been  obtained,  was  joined  in  personal  union  to  the  crown  of  Prus- 

I>eep  dissatiafaction  with  this  treaty  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  new  disputes  soon  broke  out.  Austria, 
being  determined  not  to  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  real  in- 
ozeajBe  of  Prussian  power,  returned  to  the  attitude  of  the  confed- 
eration upon  this  pomt,  and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  middle 
states  of  Germany.  Prussia,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  German 
question  by  war  as  unayoidable,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Italy. 

1866.    The  Austro-Prussian  War.^ 

Jnne  16-July  22.    The  war  proper  lasted  one  month  :  June  22  to 
(Ang.23).    July  22. 

Allies  of  Prussia :  the  smaller  North  German  states  and 
Italy. 

.AIHes  of  Austria :  BoAjaria^  WUrt&mhergj  Saaxmy^  Ha/rKh 
ver^  Baden^  the  two  ff esses. 

Canse  of  the  war :  the  desire  of  the  Grerman  people  for  greater 
nnity,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a  re-organization  of  Germany 
with  a  strong  central  goyemment  as  long  as  ttoo  great  powers  con- 
fronted one  another  in  the  German  confederation,  one  haying  a  pop- 
nlation  largely  non-Grermanic,  with  non-Germanic  interests. 

Bpeoial  cause :  the  quarrel  about  the  future  of  the  North  Al- 
bingian  duchies.  Austria  wished  that  the  crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
harg  should  be  recognized  as  duke  of  ScMeswig-Holstein,  and  join  the 
confederation  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Prussia  demanded  (note  of  Feb. 
22, 1865)  that  in  case  a  new  small  state,  Schlesung-Holstein,  was  cre- 
ated :  1.  its  whole  military  force  should  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  and  fleet,  and  its  postal  and  telegraph  systems  be 
united  with  those  of  Prussia  ;  2.  that  seyeral  important  military  posts 
(Friedrichsortf  Sonderburg,  etc.)  should  be  giyen  to  Prussia,  to  enable 
her  to  undertake  the  necessary  protection  of  the  new  state  against 
Denmark. 

Reason  for  the  partidpation  of  Italy  in  the  war:  the  fayorable  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  Venice. 

1  JDer  Feldeug  tfon  1866  m  DeuUcMand  (by  the  Prtintan  General  Staffs 
ind  Oesterreichi  Kampfim  Jahre  1866  (by  the  Auttrian  General  Staff). 
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Arming  of  the  three  powers,  each  claiming  to  be  driven  to  that 
step  by  the  preparations  of  its  opponent. 

The  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  armies  in  Bohemia  and  M<h 
ravia  (northern  army)  given  to  general  Benedek  (240,000  men), 
who  made  his  headquarters  at  Olmiitz.  The  command  of  the  army 
in  Venice  (southern  army)  given  to  archduke  Albert. 

Prussia  placed  five  armies  in  the  field  :  — 

1.  First  aimjmLusatia  (93,000)  under  prince  Frederic  Charles. 

2.  Second  (Bilesian)  army  (115,000)  under  the  oxo'wm  |»ince, 
Frederic  William. 

3.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  (46,000)  in  Thuringia  under  general 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld. 

4  The  reserve  army  at  Berlin  under  general  v.  MUlbe  (24^000^, 
5.  The  army  of  the  Main  not  formed  until  later,  at  first  divioed 
into  three  corps,  Vogel  v.  Falckenstein  at  Minden,  Manteuffel  at  Schles- 
wig,  Beyer  at  Wetzlar  (in  all  48,000  men).  Conunander-in-chief  ol 
all  forces,  king  WilUam  I. ;  chief  of  the  great  general  staff,  gen- 
eral V.  Moltke. 

The  mediation  of  Francey  England^  and  Russia^  proffered  at  Frank- 
fort, May  27,  28,  was  frustrated  by  the  demand  of  Austria  that  at 
any  peace  conference  which  might  be  held  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  an  alteration  of  boundanes. 

The  convocation  of  the  Holstein  assembly  of  estates  (June  2)  by 
the  Austrian  governor,  v.  GaUenZy  led  to  an  open  rupture.  Prnsaa 
declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein  was  broken,  and  general  v.  Man- 
teuffel entered  Holstein  (June  7)  ;  v.  GoMenzy  under  protest,  retreated 
to  Altona  with  the  Austrian  bng^e,  and  thence  to  Hanoverian  tezri- 
torr. 

On  the  motion  of  Austria,  which  declared  the  peace  of  the  eonfed- 
eration  broken  by  the  action  of  Prussia  in  Holstem, 

1866.    The  diet  decreed  the  mobilization  of  the  whole  army  of 
June  14.    the  confederation,  with  exception  of  the  three  Pmssiaii 

corps.  Secession  of  Prussia,  and  dissolution  of  the  German 

confederation. 

June  15.  Prussia  called  upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disre- 
gard the  resolve  of  the  confederacy,  to  replace  their  troops 
upon  a  peace  footing,  and  join  a  new  confederation  under  the  lead  of 
I^ssia.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse.  King  George  retreated  to 
the  south  ;  the  elector,  Frederic  William,  was  carried  to  Stettin  a  pris- 
oner. The  Prussians  invaded  Saxony  (Herwarth)  ;  the  Saxon  army, 
king,  and  government  retreating  to  Bohemia.  Dresden  occupied 
(June  18) ;  all  Saxony,  excepting  Kdnigstein,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  (June  20). 

Prussia  resolved  upon  an  offensive  war.  The  occupation  of  Saxonjf 
opened  the  way  for  a  strategic  march  of  the  orrny  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Jirst  army  along  the  line  of  Bautzen-Dresden.  The  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  power  about  Olmiitz  threatened  the  province  of  Silesui, 
but  the  Austrian  army  not  being  completely  ready,  the  PrussianB  de- 
termined to  forestall  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  Bohemia. 
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A.  Principal  Scene  of  War  in  Bohemia. 

June  22-25.    Frossian  invasion  of  Bohemia. 

June  26,  27.    Prussian  victories  (under  prince  Frederic  Carl  and  the 
crown  prince)  at  Hiihnerwasser,  Nachod  (June  27)  ;  victory  of 
the  Austrians  at  Trautenau  (June  27). 
Jnne  28.    Prince  Frederic  Charles  at  Miinchengratz  forced  back  the 
Austrians  and  Saxons. 
Meantime  the  SUesian  army  defeated  v.  GaMentz  at  Boor  (June 
28),  and  the  crown  prince  occupied  Trautenau,    Prussian  victories  of 
Shalitz  (June  28,  heavy  losses)  and  Gitschin  (June  29).    Capture  of 
KifniffifUMf. 

The  engagement  at  Schweinschddel  completed  the  purposed  ap- 
proach of  the  two  Prussian  armies  to  one  another.  They  were  pur- 
pasely  not  united,  but  kept  asunder  in  a  manner  *' which,  being 
without  danger  strategically  considered,  secured  great  tactical  ad- 
-vantages."  Hitherto  uie  chief  movements  of  both  armies  had  been 
difecsted  by  telegraph  from  Berlin. 

June  30.     King  William  I.  and  general  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the 
.   eeneral  staff,  left  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war. 
On  Jmj  2  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Austrians  with  the  whole 
force  on  the  next  day,  they  being  stationed  behind  the  Bistritz  brook, 
wiih  the  fortress  of  Kdniggrdtz  and  the  Elbe  in  their  rear. 
1866.  Jnly  3.    Battle  of  Konigratz  or  Sadowa. 

Thid  first  Prussian  army,  united  with  that  of  the  Elbe  (king  William 
/.,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  v.  Hencartk),  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
northern  army  of  Austria,  in  an  advantageous  position,  under  Benedek; 
in  the  afternoon  the  second  (Silesian  army),  under  the  crown  prince, 
gained  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  in  combination  with  the  first  army  secured  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Prussians.  Pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  Elbe  and  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops.      Retreat  of  the  Austrians  toward  Olmittz. 

rVancia  Joseph  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  France,  and  ceded 
Venetia  to  Napoleon  Ul.,  but  the  truce  desired  by  France  was  re- 
jected by  Prussia  and  Italy,  Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian  southern 
army  was  transferred  to  the  northern  seat  of  war. 

Occupation  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians  (July  8),  of  Brtmn  (July 
12).     March  of  the  main  Prussian  armv  upon  Vienna. 

Benedek  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  was  cut  off 
from  the  direct  way  by  the  rapid  advance  of  prmce  Frederic  Charles, 
and  forced  to  attempt  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Little  Carpa- 
thians.   A  Prussian  corps  invaded  Hungary. 

Jnly  22.    The  engagement  of  Blumenau  was  broken  off  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  five  days,  which 
was  converted  into 
Jnly  26.     The  tmce  of  Nikolsbnrg,  after  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed  under  French  mediation  (p.  510). 

B.  Western  Seat  of  War. 

The  entire  army  of  the  confederation  was  under  the  command  of 
prince  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
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1866.     Victory  of  16,000  Hanoverians  over  8,000  Prusnans  and 

June  27.  tioc^  of  Coburg^Ootha^  at  Langensalsa ;  the  junctioEi  at 
the  HanoYerianB  with  their  southern  allies  was,  however, 
prevented. 

June  29.    Capitulation  of  the  Ebnoverians  at  Lagenaalga. 

July  4-14  Victories  of  the  Prussians  at  Dermbach  (July  4),  and  in 
five  battles  on  the  Frankish  Saale,  over  the  south  Grerman 
troops  {HammeWurgf  Kissingen,  FriedrichshaUy  Haiuen,  Wal- 
daschach)  July  10,  Uius  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river. 

July  14.  Engagement  at  ABchaffenburg ;  victory  over  the  united 
Hessian,  Ausirianf  and  Darmstadt  troops.  Occupation  of  Fhink- 
fort  (July  16)  and  Darmstadt  (July  17).  Occupation  of  TTfira- 
burg  and  Nuremberg. 

Aug.  2.    Truce. 

C.  Seat  of  War  in  Italy. 

1866.     Battle  of  Ciutozsa ;  victory  of  the  Atistrians  (arefaduke 
June  24.    Albert)  over  the  Italiuis  (king  Victor  Emmanuel).    13ie 

Italian  army  retreated  across  the  Mincio,  but  after  the  Aos- 
trian  army  was  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  tike 
north,  the  Italians  again  advanced. 
July  20.  Naval  victory  of  the  Austrians  {Tegethoff)  at  Idsaa  over 

the  Italians  (Persano), 

186B.    Peace  of  Prague 

Aug.  23.    between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

1.  The  emperor  of  Austria  recognized  the  dissolution  of  tJie 
Grerman  confederation,  and  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  Germany 
without  Austria,  and  agreed  to  the  annexations  contemplated  by  Prussia. 
A  special  condition  secured  Saxony  (as  a  member  of  the  new  noith 
Grerman  confederation)  from  an  alteration  of  her  boundary.  2.  Aus- 
tria transferred  to  Prussia  her  ri^^hts  in  Schleswig-Holsteinf  with  the 
reservation  that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark,  should  the  inhabitants  express  a  desire  for  such  re- 
union by  a  free  popular  vote  (rescinded,  1878).  3.  Austria  paid 
twenty  million  rix  dollars  ($15,000,000)  for  the  costs  of  the  war. 
4.  At  the  request  of  Prussia  Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy. 

Schles^vig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Nassau,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  were  definitively  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
so  that  by  this  successful  war  the  extent  of  the  monarchy  was  ia- 
oreased  from  111,000  square  miles  (over  nineteen  million  inhabitants) 
to  140,000  square  miles  (twenty-three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants). 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg  (Aug.  13),  Baden  (Aug. 
17),  Bavaria  (Aug.  22),  Hesse  (Sept.  3),  Saxony  (Oct.  21). 

The  proposed  cessions  of  territory  m  the  southern  states  were  in 
the  mam  given  up,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  III.  showed  a  desire  for  s 
rectification  of  boundaries  as  regarded  Germany  ;  conclusion  of  so 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  sonthen 
states.  Reciprocal  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity.  The  sonthen 
states  placed  their  entire  military  force  under  die  command  of  tbi 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  event  of  war.  The  demand  of  Napoleon  lU 
rejected^ 
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1866.    Peace  of  Vienna 

Oct.  3.    between  Austria  and  Italy.    Anatria  recogniied  the  king^ 

dom  of  Italy,  with  which  Venice  was  unite£    Frossia  hav* 

ing^  eoadaded  an  aUianoe  with  the  North  German  states  in  Au^pisty 

1866,  eleetions  for  a  North  German  diet  were  prescribed  on  a  basis  of 
manhood  and  direct  suffrage. 

1867.  Pint  diet  of  tlie  North  German  Confederation. 

Feb.  24.  After  a  short  discussion  the  diet  agreed  with  the  goyem- 
ments  upon  a  constitation  for  the  North  Gterman  Ck>nfed- 
eration :  presidency  of  tlie  league  united  with  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  which  represented  the  confederation  in  its  international  re- 
lations, declared  war,  concluded  peace  and  treaties,  and  accredited 
ambassadors  in  its  name.  The  governments  were  represented  in  the 
council  of  the  oonfederation  (BundesreUh),  in  which  Pmssia  had 
seTenteen  votes,  and  the  other  twenty-one  members  twenty-siz  votes 
alt<M;ether.  Imperial  diet  (Reichstag)  originating  from  direct  man- 
hood snfEiage.  Centralized  military  system,  under  the  command  of  the 
kin^  of  Prussia.  Universal  compulsorv  military  service.  United 
eostoms,  postal,  and  telegraj^  service.  Count  Bismarck,  chancellor 
of  tlie  confederation. 

X867.  In  Austria  a  reorganization  of  the  state  in  a  liberal  sense 
was  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  war.  The 
f ocmer  Saxon  minister,  ^on  Beust,  president  of  the  ministry,  after- 
wards (autil  1871)  chancellor  of  the  Mnpire.  Agreement  with 
Hungary.  Kestoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  S[>lemncorona- 
tion  oi  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Pesth  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Keonion  of  the  dependent  lands  (Croatia,  Transylvania)  with  Hun- 
gary. Establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
monarchy  this  side  of  the  Leith  (Cisleithania),  (The  constitution  of 
1861,  p.  501,  was  suspended  in  1865.)     Germano-Slavonic  Reichstag. 

1867.    Luzembtirg  question. 

Napoleon  III.  wished  to  secretly  indemnify  the  French  nation 
for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  by  a  new  annexation.  His  nego- 
tiatiims  with  the  king  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  tbo 
grand  duchv  of  Luxemburg  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  Prussia,  whereupcm  Napoleon  HI.  demanded  that  the 
Prussian  garrison  of  Luxemburg  should  evacuate  the  fortress.  TJnr 
der  the  excitement  which  the  dispute  aroused  in  Germany  and  France, 
the  outbreak  of  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  the 

1867.    Iiondon  Conference  (Italy  recognized  as  the  sixth  great 
liay  7-11.    power)  succeeded  in  establishing  the  following  agree- 
ments :  1.  The  neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers  in  common,    2.  The  Prussian  garrison 
evacuated  Luxen^mrg,  and  the  fortifications  were  razed. 
1867.    Italian  volunteers,  with  the  tacit  favor  of  the  Italian  govem- 
8ept.~Nov.     ment,  made  an  attack  upon  the  papal  territory.    Napo- 
leon III.  declared  the  former  treaty  (p.  503^  broken,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Pope.    The  free  troops  were  defeated  at  Mentana* 
Bome  received  a  new  French  garrison. 
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1868,  AoriL    First  onstoms  parliament  in  Grermany. 

1868.  Outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Revolation  in  Cadiz.  The  xojal- 
Sept.    ist  troops  under  Novaliches  were  defeated  by  the  insurgent 

troops  under  Serrano  at  Alcolea,  Queen  Isabdla  fled  to  Franee; 
the  whole  country  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  Provisioiial 
government.  The  Bourbons  deposed  from  the  throne.  Summons  of 
a  constitutional  cortes.  The  majority  of  the  cortes  established,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  republican  members,  a  new 
constitutional  monarchy.  Serrano  provisional  regent.  After  many 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  conducted  by  Prim  (murdered 
1870),  without  result,  the  prince  of  HohemoUem  (1870,  p.  513)  ao- 
cepted  the  Spanish  crown.  After  nis  withdrawal,  during  tiie  Franeo- 
Prussian  war,  the  duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy,  was  elected  by  the  cortes,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 

1870-1873.    Amadens  I.,  kin^  of  Spam. 

1869.  In  France  general  election  for  the  corps  legislattf;  for  the  first 
time  during  the  second  empire,  strong  nmnifestation  cvf  paity 

spirit,  and  a  large  number  of  votes  cast.  The  departments,  espe- 
cially the  country  population,  gave  the  government  a  good  majonty, 
though  weaker  than  formerly.  In  Paris  and  Lyons  victory  of  the 
ultra  radical  party,  and  election  of  candidates  opposed  to  the  gooem^ 
ment  and  the  dynasty. 

1869»  Nov.  16.  Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which 
was  completed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  projeo- 
tor,  the  Frenchman,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

1869,  Dec.  8.    Opening  of  the  Vatican  Connoil.    Froclamatioa  of 

the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  Jul^  18, 1870,  l^  a  vote  of 
547  to  2.  Adjournment  of  the  council,  Oct.  20, 1870. 
Vacillating  and  indecisive  conduct  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  IH 
in  face  of  the  daily  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  with  the 
arbitrsuy  character  of  the  government,  which  was  no  longer  offset  bj 
any  brilliant  achievements  outside.  Dismissal  of  the  ^  vice  emperor 
Rouher  (July).  Formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  similar  re- 
actionary elements  ;  then,  as  the  different  factions  of  the  opposition 
(Thiers f  Ollivierf  Favre,  Gambetta,  Rochefort)  grew  more  bold,  fonna- 
tion  of  the 

1870,  Jan.     Ministry  of  Ollivier  from  the  nnks  of  the  moderate 

liberals.  Dismissal  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Hausmamu 
The  death  of  a  radical  journalist  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Bonapcarte,  % 
cousin  of  the  emperor  (self-defence  or  murder  ?),  produced  an  ex- 
traordina^  excitement  in  Paris.  Riots.  Condemnation  and  imprison- 
ment of  Rochefort,  in  consequence  of  his  incendiary  newspaper  arti- 
cles. New  riots.  Arrest  of  many  radicals.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte 
declared  not  guilty  by  the  court  in  Tours. 

April.  A  new  liberal  constitution,  introduced  by  the  government, 
was  accepted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereupon  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  from  the  people  by  a  "plebiscite  "  (Mtj), 
which  resulted,  thanks  to  the  application  of  well-known  methods,  in  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  million  yeas  to  one  and  a  half  miUioo 
nays,  the  latter  being  cast  in  Paris  and  the  larger  cities.     In  the 
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army  and  the  fleet  more  than  50,000  yoted  <'  no."  In  view  of  this 
grrave  dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
parties,  which  were  in  no  wise  quieted  hy  the  liberal  concessions  whicn 
had  been  made,  a  diversion,  to  be  induced  by  involving  the  oonntnr  in 
foreign  disputes,  such  as  hsid  often  been  tried  in  France,  seemed  to 
be  the  best  means  of  extrication.  To  the  adoption  of  this  means  the 
emperor,  who  was  anxious  for  the  future  of  nis  dynasty,  was  more 
and  more  strongly  urged  by  his  intimate  councillors  (the  empress^ 
marshal  Ldnxuf,  duke  of  QramorU,  minister  of  foreign  affairs). 

1870>  July  19-187L  March  3.    Franco-Prussian  War.^ 

Gtoieral  Causes  :  1.  The  idea  entertained  by  a  great  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  historians,  poets,  and  the  daily 
press,  of  the  reconquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  (les  fronti^res 
fuUitreUes^),  2.  The  French,  not  understanding  the  long  strug^^le 
of  the  German  nation  for  political  unity,  saw  in  the  consummation 
of  this  union  only  a  forcible  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter  state  over  Austria  an  unpermissible  encroach* 
ment  upon  their  own  military  fame. 

Special  causes :  1.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon  HI.  (p.  512).  2.  The  rejection  of  the  '<  compensation  "  de- 
manded, since  1866,  ^m  the  cabmet  of  Berlin,  for  the  growth  of 
Prussia  in  extent  and  population.  3.  News  of  the  approaching  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  weapon  for  the  north  Crcrman  infantry, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  question  the  superiority  of  the  French 
chassepot. 

Immediate  cause:  The  election  of  the  prince  of  HohemoUem  t» 
the  throne  of  Spain  (512),  which  was  represented  in  Paris  as  a  Frus- 
aian  intneue  endangering  the  safety  of  France.  The  request  made 
by  the  l^nch  ambassador  Benedetti  in  Ems  of  king  William  I.  in 
person,  that  he  should  forbid  the  prince  of  Hohenzollern  to  accept  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  refused.  After  the  voluntarv  withdrawal  of  the 
prince,  the  French  government  looked  to  the  kmg  of  Prussia  for  a 
distinct  announcement  *'  that  he  would  never  ag^ain  permit  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown."  King  William  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  referred  Benedetti  to  the  regular  method  of 
communication  through  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  Tms  and  the  tele- 
graphio  announcement  of  the  proceeding  was  represented  by  the  duke 
of  Gramont  as  an  insult  to  France.  Tremendous  excitement  in  Paris, 
artifioially  fermented  (cries  of  <<  h  Berlin  I ").  In  the  corps  legislaHf 
(July  15),  opposition  of  a  small  minority  (Thiers:  ''because  France  , 
is  not  preparod  for  war '')  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  imperial 
government  declared  was  forced  upon  them  by  Prussia  {**  La  France 
accepte  la  guerre  que  la  Prusse  lui  offre  "). 

1  Dtr  deuUchfranz.  Kritg  1870-71,  edited  by  the  division  of  the  Prus« 
■fan  General  Staff  on  military  history.  Niemann,  Derfrcmz,  Feldzup  von 
1870-71,  2  vols.  An  English  rendering  of  the  French  view  of  the  war  will  be 
found  in  Jerrold's  Life  of  Napoleon  lIL^  vol.  iv. 

s  The  first  use  of  this  idea,  which  can  be  established,  was  by  king  Charlet 
r//.,1444.  .  -^  J       ^ 
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In  Grermany  quiet  bat  decided  attitude  of  the  gorenunent  and  ihe 
people.  William  I,  on  his  return  to  Berlin  enthusiagtically  rec^yed 
(July  15).  The  same  evening  mobilization  of  the  north  German 
army  and  convention  of  the  Retchstag  ordered. 

July  19.    Deliyery  of  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

Opening  of  the  north  Grerman  Reichstag,  which  nnanimonaly 
voted  a  war  credit  (July  23). 

South  Grermany  understood  that  the  French  attock,  although  ap- 
parently directed  against  Prussia  alone,  was  in  reality  an  attack  iq^on 
the  German  nation,  and  that  Napoleon's  purpose  was  the  conquest  of 
German  territory  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  patriotic  attitude  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria^  who  on 
July  16  had  declared  that  the  case  of  war  contemplated  in  the  con- 
federation was  at  hand,  and  had  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Ba- 
varian army,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Wiirtemberg.  Patriotic 
attitude  of  Baden. 

The  French  cabinet,  which  had  counted  on  the  neutrality  of  south 
Grermany,  at  the  least,  undeceived.  Hence  a  new  military  plan.  Hie 
grand  army  was  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  two  former 
(250,000)  of  which  were  to  force  neutrality  upon  the  south  Germans, 
andhasten  the  hoped-for  alliance  with  ilusfria  and /taZy.  l^iiBshoald 
be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  north  Grerman  army,  while  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  the  Grerman  ocean  should  instigate  an  uprising 
in  Hanover  and  secure  the  assistance  of  Denmark.  In  reality  the 
strategic  advance  of  the  French  army  took  place  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Corps  under  marshal  MaoMahon,  at  Strashwrg. 

2.  Corps  under  eeneral  De  FaiUy  at  Bitsch. 

3.  Corps  under  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Metz, 

4.  Corps  under  general  Ladmirault  at  ThionviUe  (Diedenhcfen). 
The  corps  of  marshal  Canrobert  at  Chalons,  of  general  F.  Doiiay 

at  Belfortf  and  the  Garde  under  general  Boturbakl  at  Nancy  formed 
the  reserve  (320,000).  Commander-in-chief,  Napoleon  in. ;  chi^ 
of  the  general  stafiP,  marshal  Leboeuf  . 

It  appearing  that  most  of  the  corps  were  not  in  readiness  for  war 
theplan  of  attack  was  exchanged  for  a  defensive  plan. 

llie  Grerman  forces  moved  m  three  great  armies. 

I.  Army,  right  wing,  Steinmets  at  Coblentz  (60,000). 

n.  Army,  centre,  prinoe  Frederio  Charles,  Maim  (134^000^ 
with  the  reserve  194,000). 

m.  Army,  left  wing,  crown  prince  Frederio  'William  at  Maim' 
hem  (130,000). 

The  total  strength  of  the  nortii  German  army  750,000  (of  whidi 
198,000  were  Landwehr) ;  of  the  south  German  100,000.  Commander- 
in-chief,  king  William  I. ;  chief  of  the  general  stal^,  general  Voo 
Moltke. 

The  strategic  movement  of  the  Grerman  armies  was  at  first  planned 
for  defense  simply,  but  as  the  enemy's  delay  gave  a  chance  for  aa 
attack  an  advance  of  all  three  armies  towards  the  boimdary,  from 
Trier  to  Landau,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Before  the  Ger- 
mans could  take  the  offensive  the  French  made  an 
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1870.    Attaok  upon  Baarbriioken.    The  repnlBe  of  ft  angle  bat- 

Aug.  2.  talion  by  three  divinonB  was  represented  in  the  Freneh  re- 
ports as  an  important  victoiy. 

Aug.  4.  Engagement  at  Weiaaenbnrg.  MaoMahon  after  a  most 
courageoos  defense  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  6b  Battle  of  Worth  {Reichshofen)  by  the  army  of  the  cronon 
prince f  which  was  numerically  greatly  his  superior. 

Aul;.  6.    Oerman  viotory  at  Spioheren  (SaarhriicherC). 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  French  army  oommeneed 
its  retreat  to  the  Moselle.  The  crown  prince  detached  a  corps  to 
besiege  Strashurg  and  other  Alsatian  fortresses,  and  advanced  upon 
Nancy  ;  the  I.  army  marched  upon  Metz  :  the  II.  army  upon  Pont  d 
Mowson^  with  the  intention  of  surroundmg  the  main  force  of  the 
French  about  Metz  and  cutting  them  off  &om  Paris. 

To  {prevent  this  Basaine,  upon  whom  the  emperor  had  conferred 
the  chief  command,  resolved,  after  some  indecision,  to  retreat  upon 
ChaloM'Sur-Mame  and  join  Uiere  the  remnants  of  MacMahon's  com- 
mand and  a  newly  formed  army.  To  prevent  such  juncture  the  ad- 
vance gpiard  of  the  I.  army  attacked  Bazaine  and  in  the 

Aug:  14    Battle  of  Colombey-Nooilly  and  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Vionville  (drawn  battle),  with  great  losses, 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Verdun, 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  corps  of  the  I.  and  II.  army  on  the 
next  day,  the  French  were  again  attacked  in  their  excellently  chosen 
and  partially  strongly  f  ortifiM  positions.    In  the 

Auff.  18.  Battle  of  Qravelotte  and  St.  Privat  (H&un^ 
viUe)  the  Grermans  under  command  of  Idas  William  I.  gained 

an  advantageous  position  after  eieht  hours'  hot  fighting,  in  spite  <^  the 

desperate  resistance  of  the  Frenmi. 

Aug.  19.    Retreat  of  the  French  under  the  g^uns  of  Metz. 

The  result  of  these  three  bloody  battles  near  Metz  -was  to 

separate  the  French  force  into  two  parts,  and  to  surround  their  main 

army  in  and  about  a  fortress  which  was  not  provisioned  for  so  laige 

a  body  of  troops. 

1870»  Aug.  Id-Oct  27.    Siege  of  Metz. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  27.  Siege  of  Strasburg  by  genial 
Von  Werder, 
After  the  battles  near  Metz,  advanoe  upon  ChdJUms,  MacMahoii 
evacuated  Chdlons,  but  instead  of  retreating  to  Paris,  as  was  expected 
at  the  Grerman  headquarters,  he  attempted  to  reach  Metz  and  liberste 
Bazaine  by  a  circuitous  flank  march  to  the  northeast.  Napoleon  HL 
accompamed  the  army.  On  learning  of  this  manoeuvre  the  Germsas 
made  a  detour  toward  the  right  (north). 

Bazaine's  attempt  to  break  through  the  Grerman  lines  and  join  Mse- 
Mahon  frustrated  by  the 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1.    Engagements  at  IToiaaeville. 

MacMahon  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Metz,  and  con- 
eentrated  his  forces  at  Sedan.  The  (xermans  (240,000)  far  outnum- 
bering the  French  (about  100,000)  decided  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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troops  oyer  the  Meuse  and  snnoimd  the  Erenoh  aimj..  Hiis  was 
aeoomplished  by  the 

Sept.  1.    Battle  of  Sedan. 

MacMahoiif  wounded  in  the  mominff^y  ga.Ye  up  the  command  to 
Ducrotf  who  afterwards  transferred  it  to  me  older  general  Wimpffen. 
The  yictorious  adyance  of  the  Grermans  on  all  sides  was  not  checked 
hr  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  At  three  o'clock  the 
^rendi  army  was  surrounded.  Napoleon  HI.  deliyered  his  sword 
to  'William  I.  and  acknowledged  hunself  a  prisoner.  Negotiations 
between  Von  MoUke  and  Wimpfferif  and  between  Napoleon  III.  and 
Bismarck,    The  following  forenoon  the 

1870t  Sept.  2.    Capitiilation  of  Sedan 

was  signed. 

The  entire  French  army  prisoners  of  war  :  39  generals,  2,300  offi- 
cers, 83,000  men,  20,000  having  been  captured  during  the  battle 
(3,000  escaped  to  Belgium).  Napoleon  III.  conducted  to  Wilhelms- 
hi^he. 

In  Paris  the  news  of  the  first  defeats,  which  had  been  long  con- 
cealed, produced  great  excitement  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of 
Ollivier  (Aug.  10).  Montaxiban^Palikao,  the  minister  of  war,  formed 
a  new  ministry  composed  of  ultra-Bonapartists.  Falsification  of  war 
news.  Paris  m  a  state  of  siege.  The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Sedan  caused  the 

1870.     Fall  of  the  Empire  and  Proclamation  of  the 
Sept  4.     (third)  Bepublio. 

Flight  of  the  empress  Eugenie  to  England.  Provisienal  gov- 
ernment of  the  '*  National  defense."  Troohu  (president  and  gover- 
nor of  Paris^,  Favre  ^foreign  a&urs),  Gambetta  Tinterior),  Crehiieux 
fjostice),  Swnon  (religion  and  education),  L^  (war),  Fourichon 

nL  4-16.    March  of  the  Grerman  armies  upon  Paris. 

Defenses  of  Paris :  continuous  line  of  bastions  and  trenches,  sniv 
roonding  the  suburbs  ;  around  this  on  the  inside  a  belt  railroad  ;  six- 
teen detached  forts,  two  of  which,  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west  and  St, 
Denis  in  the  north,  were  actual  fortresses,  all  connected  by  continu- 
ous entrenchments  and  liberally  provided  with  heavy  artillery  and 
military  stores.  Including  the  sailors  and  garrison,  about  72,000 
veterans  ;  with  the  mobilized  guards  from  the  provinces,  the  guard 
mobile  and  national  guard  of  Paris,  over  300,000  men.  Extensive 
aecnmulation  of  provisions. 

The  neffotiations  between  Bismarck  and  Favre  leading  to  no  result 
(refusal  (3  any  cession  of  territory),  the  great  city  was  invested  by 
the  lY.^  army  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  III.  army  on  the  S.  and 
W.    Headquarters  at  Versailles. 

1870»  Sept  19-187L  Jan.  28.    Siege  of  Paris. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  whole  war  was  a  struggle 
for  Paris.    Excepting  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  German  Lorrainei 

^  The  IV.  anny  was  fonned,  after  Gravelotte,  from  corps  of  the  I.  and  II* 
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which  Germany  had  Tegarded  as  the  prize  of  yictory,  from  the  coiih 
mencement  of  the  war,  all  the  military  operations  of  the  Gemuuis  had 
the  object  of  preserving  the  positions  and  the  lines  of  connection  of 
the  armies  about  Paris,  and  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  all 
the  French  operations. 

1870.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrison 
Sept.  20.    from  Rome,  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Italian  army 

and  abolition  of  tlie  aeoulur  power  of  the  Pope. 
Sept.  23.    Capture  of  Toul. 
Sept.  27.    Capitulation  of  Strasbnrg. 

The  daegation  of  the  French  government  in  TourSy  since  Oet 
9,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Gkunbette,  who  had  left  Paris  in  a  bal- 
loon, formed  two  armies  for  the  relief  of  Paris  :  a.  army  of  the  Iioire 
(not  30,000);  b,  northern  army.  The  former  defeated  by  the  Ba- 
varian general  Von  der  Tann  in  the 

1870,  Oct.  10.    Engagement  at  Artenay,    Occupation  of  OrUans, 

While  Gkunbetta  with  the  greatest  energy  was  strengthening  and 
arming  forces  for  relief,  Bazaine,  who,  as  leader  of  the  largest  regu- 
lar army  in  France,  had  thought  to  play  a  political  rdle,  by  means 
of  negotiations,  was  forced,  after  several  unsuccessful  sorties,  to  the 

1870,  Got.  27.    Capitulation  of  Metz. 

(3  marshals,  6,000  officers,  187,000  men,  622  field  artillery, 
o76  fortress  cannon).  A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  sent 
to  reinforce  the  armies  before  Paris ;  a  part  was  dispatched 
under  Manteuffd  ag^ainst  the  French  army  of  the  north  ;  the 
Iftrgest  part,  under  prince  Frederic  Charles,  was  sent  against 
the  army  of  the  Loire. 

Nov.  98.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  at  Beaone  la  Rolande 
(by  prince  Frederic  Charles),  whereby  the  purpose  of  the 
French  commander  to  force  his  passage  to  Paris  was  frus- 
trated. 

Nov.  27.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  north  at  Amiens  by  Ma>^ 
teuffd, 

Nov.  30.  At  Paris,  sortie  under  Troohu  and  Dnorot,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  intended  advance  of  the  Loire  army.  Storm  and 
capture  of  Champigny  and  Brie,  Successful  defense  of  VU- 
liers  and  CoeuUy  bv  Wiirtemberg  troops.  Further  F^neh  ad- 
vance was  checkea,  but  they  kept  Brie.  After  great  losses  in 
the  fight  and  through  cold  the  French  troops  returned  to 
Paris  (Dec.  3). 

Dec  2-4.    Battle  of  Orleans, 

the  name  pyen  te  a  number  of  engagements  in  which  the 
Germans  ^feated  the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  the  following 
results :  1.  Capture  of  the  strong  French  entrenchments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  re-occupation  of  Orleans.  2.  Sep- 
aration of  the  army  of  the  Loire  into  two  parts.  Flight  of  the 
delegation  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux  (Dec.  9). 
The  larp^r  part  of  the  Loire  army  driven  behind  Venddme; 
Frederic  Charles,  at  Orleans,  covered  the  besieging  armies  ba> 
fore  Paris  from  the  south. 
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I>e<^  27.    Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  of  Paris,  after 
the  transportation  of  heavy  artillery  and  munitions  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Bombardment  of 
the  city,  Jan.  8, 1871. 
Id71,  Jan.  12.    Battle  of  Le  Mans. 

Defeat  of  Chanzy  by  Frederic  Charles.     The  French  army  al- 
most annihilated. 
Jan.  6-12.     Sortie  from  Paris  against  Meudon  and  Clamarty  and  one 
against  Le  Bourget  repulsed. 
In  the  south,  Bourhaki  with  150,000  men  forced  von  Werder,  who 
was  besie|;ing  Belfort,  without  giving  up  the  sieg^,  to.  take  up  a  favor- 
able position  along  the  Lisaine  by  a  masterly  retareat.    In  the  three 
days 
Jan.  15-17.    Battle  of  Belfort, 

Von  Werder  successfully  defended  his  position,  and  forced 
Bourbdki  to  retreat. 

Jan.  18.    Renewal  of  the  title  and  office  of  Gterman 

Emperor  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  all  the 
sovereign  princes  and  the  three  free  cities  having  offered  the 
crown  to  king  William  I. 

Jan.  19.    Last  great  sortie  from  Paris,  with  100,000  men,  under 
Trochu^  repulsed  after  severe  fighthig.    On  the  same  day, 

Jan.  19.    Battle  of  St.  Quentin, 

in  which  general  Von  Goben  completely  defeated  and  scattered 
the  French  army  of  the  north,   in  the  south  Manteuffel  forced 
,  the  French  to  take  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land, where  they  were  disarmed. 

1871,  Jan.  28.    Capitulation  of  Paris  by  the 

convention  of  Versailles  :  1.  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
with  munitions  of  war,  disarmament  of  the  city  wall ;  2.  all  French 
scldiers  in  Paris  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  exception  of 
12,000  men,  which,  with  the  national  guard,  preserved  order;  the 
French  officials  to  provision  the  city  ;  3.  the  city  of  Paris  paid  200 
million  francs  ;  4.  truce  (excepting  the  departments  of  Doubs,  JurUf 
and  Cote  d*or)  for  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  elec- 
tion for  a  national  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bordeaux,  and  de- 
cide between  peace  and  war. 

Oambetta's  resistance  to  this  agreement  was  soon  broken  ;  his 
resignation  (Feb.  6).  Elections  throughout  France  (Feb.  8).  The 
national  assembly  formed  in  Bordeaux  (Feb.  12).  T^ce  prolonged 
to  24th  Feb.,  and  afterwards  to  March  3.  Thiers,  elected  head  of 
the  executive  department,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
which  resulted  in  the 

Feb.  26.    Preliminaries  of  peace  at  Versailles. 

1.  France  ceded  to  the  German  Empire  :  Alsace  (except 
Bel/art  and  territory)  and  German  Lorraine,  with  Metz  and  Die- 
denhofen  (TMonviUe),  in  all  4,700  square  miles,  with  one  and  a  half 
million  inhabitants  ;  2.  France  agreed  to  pay  five  milliards  of  francs 
for  indemnification  in  tiiree  years,  which  were  secured  by  an  occupa- 
tion of  French  territory. 
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Bflaroh  1.  Entranoe  of  90,000  Cremuui  troops  into  Paris  (addi- 
tional article),  and  temporary  oooapation  of  a  sniall  part  of  the  city ; 
evacuated  again  on  March  ScL  Hie  preliminaries  of  peaoe  were  rati- 
fied, and  the  details  settled  in  the  dennitiTe 

1871»  May  10.    Peace  of  Frankfort  on  Main. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  :  1.  destruction  of  the  nulitaiy 
power  of  France  ;  2.  acquisition  of  a  secure  military  boundary  fot 
Germany  on  the  west ;  3.  the  realization  of  the  political  unity  of  the 
German  nation. 

March  21-June  16.    First  imperial  Parliament 

of  the  new  Grerman  federal  state  {Bundestaat),  which  on  April 
14  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  following  constitution  for  the  em- 
pire :  presidency  hereditarily  connected  with  the  crown  of  Fni88i% 
whose  king  bore  the  title  of  German  emperor,  and  represented  the 
empire  in  international  relations,  declared  war  and  peace  (with  the 
consent  of  the  BuindesraOi)^  concluded  alliances,  ana  had  the  dnef 
command  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  representatives  of  the  25  gov^ 
emments  formed  the  federal  oonnoil  {BundearaUK)  under  the  pree- 
idency  of  the  ohanoellor  of  tlie  empire  (the  first :  prince  Bia- 
marok).  (In  all,  58  votes :  Prussia  17,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony  and  Wtir- 
tember^  each  4,  Baden  and  Hesse  each  3,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and 
Brunswick  each  2,  the  rest  each  1.)  The  representatives  of  the  people 
formed  the  imperial  parliament  {Reichstag\  consisting  of  382  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  direct  manhood  suffrage.  Centralized  military  sys- 
tem ;  universal  compulsory  service  (3  years  in  standing  army,  4  years 
in  reserve,  5  years  m  the  Landwehr),  uniform  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  uniform  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

The  new  German  empire  comprised  216,770  sq.  mileSy  and  more 
than  41,000,000  inbalntants. 

1871,  July  1.     Rome  became  seat  of  the  government  and  cafHtal  of 

Italy,  now  completely  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Yictor  £bi- 
manuftl  (guarantee  for  the  Pope). 

Sept.    Opening  of  the  Mt.  Cenia  tunnel  across  the  Alps  (begun 
1869  ;  7.6  miles  long). 

1872,  June  29.    New  agreement  between  Germany  and  nranoe, 
.  which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  f ourih  milliard  for  March  1, 

1874  ;  the  fifth,  March  1, 1875  ;  and  permitted  the  substitution  of  a 
financial  security  for  this  last  milliarcC  for  the  occupation  of  French 
territory. 

1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  III,  in  Chiselhurst  (England). 
Feb.    Amadeus  I,  resigned  the  Spanish  crown.    Spain  a  repuUie. 

Anarchy.  Civil  war  aeainst  the  Federalists  in  Uartagena  (cap- 
tured 1874),  and  against  Don  Carlos  in  the  north. 
July-Sept.    The  German  troops,  after  an  anticipation  of  the  indem- 
mty,  leave  the  French  territory. 
In  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Prussia,  struggle  between  the  state 
and  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy.    In  Italy,  dissolution  of  all  mon- 
asteries in  Rome  and  the  former  papal  states  (May,  1873).  In  Swit- 
serland,  complete  rupture  with  tiie  Roman  chair  and  establidmient 
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of  a  oathoHc  clergy  elected  by  the  pe<^le.  In  Pnuwift,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  the  BAay  lainra  (afterwards  extended),  which  the  doolie 
elergy  openly  resisted,  numerous  arrests  and  removals  of  ecdesias* 
tics.     This  contest  led  to  the 

1874.  Introduction  of  oompulsory  oiyil  marriage  and  the  civil 
0<^  1.    registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  afterwards  became 

an  imperial  law  (Jan.  1, 1876). 
Oet.    Zntematioiial  Postal  Congreas  in  Bern. 

The  regulations  agreed  upon  went  into  force  July  1,  1875 

(for  France,  Jan.  ^  1876). 
Dee.  29-^1.    Military  **  prommciamierUos  "  for  Alfonso,  prince  of  As^ 

turiOf  son  of  queen  Isabella,  led  to  the 
1875^  Jan.    Restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain. 
X875-1885.     Alfonso  XII.,  king  of  Spain.     In  the  north,  in  spite 

of  some  snccesses  of  the  royal  troops,  the  civil  war  continued 

against  Don  Carlos,  whom  the  new  king  declared  to  be  an 

usurper. 

1875.  Uevolt  against  Turkish  government  in  Herxegovinay  sup- 
July,    ported  bv  Montenegro  and  Serria. 

March.  End  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Don  Carlos  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  England. 

May.  The  Turks  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  Herzego^ 
mna.  Murder  of  the  Grerman  and  French  consuls  in  Salonica. 
The  three  northern  great  powers  invited  the  other  three  to 
join  in  making  a  common  representation  to  the  Porte  (memo- 
randum of  Berlin).  Great  Britain  refused  to  join.  Before  the 
memorandum  comd  be  presented  a 

May  29.  Palaoe  Revolution  occurred  in  Constantinople.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Abdnl-Aais,  who  died  riiortly  afterwards. 
Miirad  V.  succeeded. 

1876^  July.  Bervia  (prince  Milan)  and  Montenegro  (prince 
mkita)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte. 

A  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Bulgaria  bloodily  suppressed  by 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops  and  tiie  Turkish  militia  exercised 
shameful  cruelties,  which  produced  the  greatest  indicpation  through^ 
out  Europe,  particularly  m  Russia,  thereby  giving  uie  Russian  gov- 
ernment a  welcome  excuse  to  proclaim  itself  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  Slavonic  population  in 
Turkey.    Military  preparations  in  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  unsuccessfully  by  Servia,  in  spite  ol 
the  open  Russian  assistance,  and  the  presence  of  Russian  volunteers 
in  the  Servian  army,  which  obtained  a  Russian  commander  in  T&her- 
naje^  while  the  Montenegrins  were  several  times  victorious. 
1876.  New,  bloodless  palaoe  revolution  in  Constantinople.  MuraS 
Aug.  v.,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  mental  disoraer,  deposed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother*  Abdul  Hamid  n.  The 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  Servian  frontier,  and  was  prevented  from 
marching  further  only  by  an  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  Pozte  amed  to  a  truce  for  two  months  at  first,  and  afterward 
for  six  monuis. 

Russia  being  unable  to  induce  any  other  power  to  join  her  in  an 
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anned  inteiference  with  Turkey,  and  \maft  hexself  nnpiepaied  for 
war  and  hindered  by  the  winter  season,  dij^omatic  negotiations  weve 
prolonged.     Finally  a  conference  of  ambassadors  of  all  the  greal 

Stwers  was  arranged  to  meet  in  Constantinople, 
ec.  24.    Meeting  of  the  conference.    Promulgation  of  a  constitB' 
tion  for  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  which  gave  the  Christians 
equal  rights  with  Mnhammedans  and  which  the  Forte  hoped  wonld 
make  unnecessary  any  special  provisions  in  f&YOT  of  his  Chnstiaa  sn!>> 
jects,  to  be  guaranteed  oy  the  powers. 

1877.  The  guarantees  which  were  still  demanded  by  the  conference 
in  spite  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  but  which  had  been  grad* 
ually  reduced  in  extent,  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  after  consultSr 
tion  with  an  imperial  council  summoned  for  the  occasion.  The  am- 
bassadors of  all  the  great  powers  left  Constantinople. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Servia  on  the  basis  of  the 
sbxtus  quo  ante  heUum,    Montenegro  continued  in  arms. 

After  further  negotiations  with  the  European  powers,  which  had  no 
result,  and  after  completion  of  its  preparations,  the  Russian  goyem- 
ment  concluded  to  i»ke  up  arms  alone  against  Turkey,  making  a 
formal  declaration  that  it  nad  no  conquests  in  view. 

1877»  April-1878>  March.    Turoo-Bussian  War. 

A.  Seat  of  ^var  in  Europe  :  A  Russian  army  under  the 

rid  duke  Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruthy  an  understanding  with  Roume- 
haying  been  preyiously  reached,  and  adyanced  to  the  Dannbe, 
which  was  first  crossed  June  22  by  a  corps  under  Zmmerrnann^  which 
occupied  the  Dobrudsha  :  the  main  army,  which  Alexander  II.  had 
meanwhile  joined,  forcea  the 

1877.  Passage  of  the  Danube  at  Shistova. 
June  27.  A  flying  corps  under  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkan  by  an  on- 
guarded  pass,  and  droye  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the  inmor- 
tant  SUpka  Pass,  by  an  attack  from  the  south  (July  17-19),  y/nule 
one  diyision  of  the  main  army,  under  the  crown  prince,  fronteid  east 
and  by  hard  fiehting,  prolonged  for  months  about  the  riyers  Jantra 
and  Xaf?»,  held  m  check  the  Guirkish  army  under  Abdtd  Kerim  (after^ 
wards  under  Mehemed  AH,  and  finally  under  StUeman), 

The  other  diyision  of  the  Russian  army  captured  NicopoUa  (July 
15),  but  suffered  repeated  repulses  with  heayy  loss  before  Pleroa 
(S.  W.  from  Nibopolis),  where  Osman  Pasha  had  collected  Tnrkidi 
troops  and  thrown  up  strong  fortifications  (July  20  and  30),  and  was 
forced  to  wait  for  remf orcements. 

Meantime  Suleiman  Pasha  attempted  in  yain  to  storm  the  Sh^ka 
Pass  from  the  south  with  superior  numbers  (Aug.  23,  Sept.  17).  He 
was  now  appointed  commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  east  on 
the  Lorn,  where  his  troops  had  been  sadly  missed. 

Arriyal  of  Roumanian  troops  and  Russian  reinforcements  before 
Plevna,  After  the  failure  of  an  attempted  storm  (Sept.  7-12),  a  r^ 
ular  siege  was  undertaken  (gen.  Totlebeh),  and 

Dec.  10.    Plevna  captured.   Osman  Pasha,  with  44,000  men,  obliged 

to  surrender  after  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through  the  Rn»- 

dan  lines.    Return  of  the  Rornnanians  to  their  country,  of  AUxand$r 
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jTJ.  to  SL  Petersburg.    Bervla  (Dec.  14)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte 


Dec-Jan.  A  Russian  division  under  Gurko  crossed  the  western  Bal- 
kans and  occupied  Sophia  •  a  second  under  Radetzki  and  Sko- 
h^ff  poured  through  the  Shipka  rass.  Both  divisions,  in  conjunction 
-with  tibe  portions  of  the  eastern  army  which  had  also  crossed  the 
Balkans,  advanced  h^  way  of  PhUippopolis  (victory  of  Gurko  over 
remnants  of  the  Turkish  army,  Jan.  16  and  17, 1878)  and  Adrianople 
(occupied  Jan.  20),  close  upon  Constantinople. 

B.  Seat  of  ^^ar  in  Aaia  (Russian  commander-in-chief  grand 
duke  Michael).  While  the  operations  of  a  Russian  division  against 
Bataumy  as  well  as  an  expedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Caucas- 
ian coasts,  were  without  result,  the  main  column  of  the  Russian  army 
(^Laris-Melikoff)  forced  its  way  to  Kars^  which  it  invested  (May, 
1877).  Two  other  divisions  occupied  Ardaghan  and  Bajasid,  The 
reverses  suffered  from  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  advanced  to  ihe  relief  of 
Kars  from  Erzeroum  (June),  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  across 
the  frontier,  abandoning  almost  aU  their  conquests. 

In  October  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  after  the 

1877.  Storm  of  Kara 

XTov.  8.    pushed  on  victoriously  to  Erzeroum. 

The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  created  lively  apprehensions 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  Enaland,  to  whom  Turkey  appealed  for 
mediation.  Angry  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia.  Mean- 
while the  Porte  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  directly  of  Russia,  which 
in  the 

1878.  Agreement  of  Adrianople 

Jan.  31.    granted  a  preliminary  truce,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a 

future  peace. 
1878,  Eeb.  1.     Greece  sent  her  troops  into  Thessaly,  but  was  induced 

to  withdraw  them  after  a  few  days. 
After  the  Russians  had  drawn  their  lines  closer  and  closer  about 
Constantinople  and  had  occupied  Erzeroum  in  Armenia,  and  a  part  of 
the  English  fleet  which  was  lying  before  the  Dardanelles  had  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 

March  3.  Peace  of  San  Stefano  (near  Constantinople) 
was  concluded  between  Rassia  and  Turkey:  1.  Montenegro 
and  SerTla  received  considerable  additions  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  were  recognized  as  independent ;  likewise,  Ronmanla.  2.  Bul- 
garia, t.  e,  the  larger  part  of  ancient  Mcesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia 
(boundaries :  Danube,  the  Black  Sea  and  JEgean  Sea,  Albania  and 
Servia)  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte,  but  received  a  Christian 
prince,  separate  administration  and  militia ;  a  Russian  commissary 
with  50,000  men  was  to  remain  two  years  in  the  country.  3.  The 
Forte  was  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  small  portion  of  his 
European  possessions  which  remained  to  him.  4.  Turkey  paid  Rus- 
sia 300  million  rubles,  and  ceded  large  parts  of  Armenia  in  Asia 
and  the  Dobrudsha  in  Europe,  Russia  agreeing  to  give  the  latter  to 
Ronmanla  in  return  for  the  part  of  Bessarabia  (p.  601)  which  she 
had  ceded  in  1856. 
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This  peace  aroiised  great  opposition  in  the  w^  especially  in  "EMg- 
land,  wmch  showed  herself  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  in  case  the 
latter  insisted  on  the  ezeoution  of  the  above  conditions.  Austria  also 
began  to  arm. 

June  4.  Hie  Porte  concluded  a  treaty  with  E^land  (at  first  secret), 
wherein  Uie  latter  undertook  to  protect  "^irkey  m  Asia  against 
Russian  conquest.  The  Porte,  howeyer,  promised  to  introduce  refoons 
in  these  parts,  and  gave  up  the  island  of  Cypms  to  England  (Cyprus 
occupied  July  11). 

Grermany  haying  mediated  between  Russia  and  England,  to  prevent 
war,  and  three  powers  luiving  come  to  a  preliminary  undersfamding, 
the 

1878»  June  13->ruly  13.    CTongress  of  Berlin 

met  under  the  presidency  of  prince  Bismarck, 
Principal  conditions:  1.  Montenegro,  Servia,  Ronmania,  became 
indepen&nt,  but  the  cessions  to  be  made  to  the  two  former  states 
were  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  territory  which  Roumania  was  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  Bessarabia  was  somewhat  ^ilarged.    2.  Hie 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  BalhanSf  including,  however,  Sophia  and  its  territocy. 
(An  assembly  of  notables  elected  prince  Alexander  of  Battenbei^ 
(Hesse),  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  emperor,  April,  1879.)     3.  The 
southern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  boundaries  considerably  nar- 
rowed toward  the  south  and  west,  was  left  under  the  immediate  role 
of  the  sultans,  with  the  title  Province  of  Bast  Roumelia,  but  received 
a  separate  militia,  and  administration  under  a  Christian  govemor-aen- 
ercU  ;  only  in  specified  cases  could  it  be  occupied  by  re^ilar  Tursiidi 
troops.    4.  The  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate  East  Monmelia  and 
Bulgaria  inside  of  nine  months,  Roumania  inside  of  a  year.    5.  The 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  the  military  occupation  and  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  as  well  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Sandshak  of  Nooi  Bazar,    6.  The  Porte  was  advised  to  cede  a  part  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Ghreeoe.  7.  Russia  received  in  Asia  iatoum 
(as  a  free  harbor),  Kars,  Ardaghan,  and  some  border  territories. 
8.  In  Turkey,  and  sdl  the  states  which  had  been  separated  from  her, 
there  should  be  political  equality  of  all  confessions. 

1878.    Death  of  Victor  Bmmannel,  king  of  Italy  (p.  503). 

Jan.  9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Umberto  (llumbert)  I. 

Feb.  7.  Death  of  pope  Pius  IX.  He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  ZUL 
(Pecci).  • 

May  11  and  June  2.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  Grerman  em- 
peror WHliam  /.,  who  at  the  second  attempt  was  somewhat 
dangerously  wounded.  In  consequence,  law  against  the  er- 
cesses  of  the  social  democrats. 

1878.  Entrance  of  the  Austrians  into  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
July  29.    Vina,  where  part  of  the  inhabitants  offered  armed  resist- 
ance until  autumn  (1879,  occupation  of  the  Ztm*  territory). 

1879.  In  the  German  empire  excited  discussion  of  changes  advocated 
by  prince  Bismarck  in  the  tariff  and  economics  policy  (new 
tariff,  July).    Attempted  reconciliation  with  the  rope.     The 
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Fras^an  minister  of  relieion  (Falk  flinoe  1872)  retired ;  his 
snccessor,  Van  PtOtkamer  {July  14). 
RoBSIa  assimiiiig  a  hostile  attitude,  and  attempting  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  Grermany, 
Sept.  21-24.    Blamarok  yisited  yienna,  and  a  defensive  alliance  was 

concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Oct.  1.    The  new  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  entire  Grerman  em- 
pire went  in  force  (supreme  court  in  Leipzig). 

1880.  The  boldness  of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia  continuing  to  increase 
Feb.    in  spite  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  government  (three. des- 
perate attempts  upon  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  inside  of  ten 

months),  general  Loris-Mdikoffvrss  clothed  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power,  but  endeavored  to  prevent  the  imminent  dangers  by  conoes- 
sioiis. 

Conflict  with  the  papacy  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  orders  and  new 
laws  relating  to  education  in  France,  and  still  more  sharply  in  Bel^ 
giwn  (Eberaf  ministry  of  Frhre  Orban  since  1878). 

In  Fmasia,  all  negotiations  with  the  papacy  proving  vain,  certain 
Hmitations  of  the  existing  laws  relatinc^  to  the  church  (p.  520)  were 
introduced  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  desired  result  by  political  leg- 
islation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  never  been  com- 
pletely carried  into  execution,  in  part  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Albaman  league  (secretly  aided  by  the  Porte  ?)  to  the  cessions  made 
to  Montenegro,  and  also  because  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  suiv 
render  of  territory  to  Greece  had  been  without  result.  Hence  the 
June  16-July  1.    Conference  of  Berlin 

was  called,  which  delivered  to  the  Porte  certain  distinct  pro^ 
rations  in  regard  to  these  Questions  (Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  Janvna 
to  be  given  to  Greece),  which  should  eventually  be  enforced  by  armed 
interference.  The  Porte  still  delaying,  a  squadron  of  vessels  of  all 
the  ereat  powers  assembled  at  Ragusa  (Sept.).  This  demonstration 
pro£iced  the 
xf  ov.    Surrender  of  Dulcigno  and  territonr  to  Montenem. 

1881.  March  13.    Alexander  11,  murderea  in  St.  Peter^urg.  He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

1881-1894.    Alexander  III. 

Raumania  made  a  kingdom. 
March-April.    Conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.    The 

Porte  decided  to  carry  out  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Greece, 

though  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  than  was  indicated  by  the 

Berlm  conference. 
Sept.  8.    Meeting  of  William  I.  of  Germany  and  Alexander  III.  of 

Russia  at  Danzig. 

1882.  Disturbances  in  southern  IMmatiaf  Herzegovina,  and  Bosnia. 
Jan.    Dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  these  points. 

Jan.  7.  Excitement  created  in  PmsBia  by  the  publication  of  a  royal 
rescript,  attacking  the  theory  of  responsible  ministers,  and  an- 
nouncmg  that  all  persons  in  government  service  were  expected 
to  support  the  government  at  elections. 
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1881,  Jan.  21.  Passage  of  the  electoral  refonn  bill  in  Italy. 
Suffrage  conferred  on  all  male  Italians  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  possessed  either  (1)  a  certain  amount  of  property 
or  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  edacation.  Adoption  of  this  scrutm 
de  Uste ;  minority  representation  in  districts  returning  five  or 
more  deputies. 

Feb.  11.  Lectures  in  the  Czechish  (Bohemian)  language  established 
in  the  university  of  Prague, 

Feb.  21.  Trial  of  persons  abused  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  czar  of  Russia.  In  spite  m  some  concessions  to  the 
peasants,  and  of  the  continuance  of  vigorous  repressive  meas- 
ures, undaunted  activity  of  the  nihilists. 

March  6.    Servia  made  a  kin^om  ;  prince  Milan  king  as  Bffilaii  I. 

March  10.  Suppression  of  the  disturbances  in  Herzegovina  and  south- 
em  Dmmatia  by  the  Austrians. 

Tendency  in  the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome  and  tbe  clerical  party  (autumn). 
Apraoaching  end  of  the  KuUurkampf. 

April  10.  Retirement  of  Gortaohako^  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Russia ;  he  was  succeeded  by  De  Giers;  this  change,  regarded 
as  an  assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  anti-Teutonic  invectives 
of  Skobeleffia  Paris  and  elsewhere  (Skobeleff,  f  July  7). 

May  22.  Opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  railroad  across  the  Alps. 
(Begun  1872,  tunnel  9^  miles  long.) 

June  2.  Death  of  Qiuaeppe  Garibaldi  (b.  1807,  at  Nice  ;  consp]ra> 
tor  in  1833 ;  in  Montevideo,  in  South  America,  1835  ;  defense 
of  Rome,  1849  ;  in  North  America,  1854  ;  service  against  Aus- 
tria, 1859,  1860  ;  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Rome,  1862, 
1867  ;  participation  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870,  1871 ; 
member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  1875). 
Rejection  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  advocated  by  Bismarck,  in 
the  German  Reichstag, 

1882,  June  21.    Expiration  of  the  Storthing  in  Norvray.    Violent  royal 

speech  rebuking  the  oppositiou.  Constitutional  struggle  over 
the  royal  veto,  and  presence  of  ministers  in  the  Storthing. 

Sept.    Anti-Jewish  riots,  especially  at  Pressburg  (Sept.  27-30). 

Sept.-Nov.  New  elections  in  Norway.  Return  of  an  increased 
radical  majority.  (Seep,  57S.) 

§8.    FRANCE.  {Seep,  4^.) 

1815-1882. 

1814(1815)-1824.     Louis  XVIIL 

First  restoration,  Apr.  6.  Royal  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
constitution  (charte  constitutioneUe),  June  4,  1814 :  hereditary  mon- 
archy; two  chambers  (peers  nominated  by  the  king,  lower  house 
elected  by  tha^people);  nreedom  of  the  press  ;  religious  liberty  ;  re- 
sponsible ministers  ;  judges  not  removable.  Return  of  Napoleon. 
The  Hundred  Daya  (Mar.  20Hjune  22),  see  page  483.  Fall  of 
Napoleon. 
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1815y  July  8.    Second  restoration. 

1815^  Sept  25-1818,  Dec.  29.  Ministry  of  the  doke  of  Richelieu. 
Nov.  20.  Second  peace  of  Paris  (p.  485). 
Annltra-royalist  chamber  (chambre  introuvable;  compare  the  "  Cav- 
alier" parliament  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  p.  378).  La  terreur 
blanche.  PartieB  :  court  (Richelieu),  advocating  return  to  the  old 
monarehjr ;  legitimists  {Decazes);  doctiinaires  (Ouizoi),  advocates  of 
constitutional  monarchy  with  strong  administration  ;  liberals  (inde- 
pendents, PerieTf  Lafayette)  ;  Bonapartists ;  republicans.  Gravitation 
towards  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  middle  classes  (bourgeoisie). 

Ministry  of  Dessoles-Decazes  (1818,  Dec.  29-1819,  Nov.)  ;  of 
Decaxes  (1819,  Nov.  10-1820,  Feb.). 

1820,  Feb.  13;    Murder  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  the  second  nephew  of 

Louis  XVlll.,  by  Louvel.  Ultrarroyalist  ministry.  Laws  re- 
stricting freedom  of  the  press  and  of  elections. 

Sept.  29.  Birth  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  posthumous  son  of  the 
duke  of  Berry ;  "Henry  V.  ; "  "  Europe's  child."  Presenta- 
tion of  the  castie  of  Chambord  by  national  subscription. 

1821y  May  5.    Death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

1821,  Dec.  ia-1828,  Jan.  4.    Ministry  of  Villdle  (ultra-royalist). 

1823,  French  intervention  in  Spain  ;  capture  of  Madrid  and  Cadiz  ; 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  by  the  duke  of  Angouldme. 
Cruel  reaction.  Numerous  executions  (Riego).  Septennial 
election  law  T violation  of  the  charter).  New  chamber  of  ul- 
tra-royalists (chambre  retrouvecy  1824). 

1824,  Sept.  16.    Death  of  Louis  XVUI. 

1824-1830.    Charles  1^. 

1825,  March.    Grant  of  a  milliard  (8200,000,000)  to  returned  refugees 

as  compensation  for  their  confiscated  estates.^ 
Growth  of  the  liberal  party  :  CoUaud,  Constant,  Perier,  BrogliCf 
Chateaubriand.    Outcry  against  the  Jesuits. 

1827,  April  30.    National  guard  disbanded. 

1828,  Jan.    Fall  of  the  Vwele  ministry  in  consequence  of  the  return 

of  a  liberal  majority  at  the  election. 
1828»  Jan.  4-1829,  Aug.  8.    Martdgnac  ministrv  Q<toQ  liberal  for 
the  royalists,  too  reactionary  for  the  liberals ';). 

1829,  Aug.-1830,  July.    Polignao  ministry  ;  reactionary,  ultrarroy- 

alist.   '*  No  more  concessions  ! " 
1890,  March  18.    Address  of  the  221,  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  ; 

vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Dissolution  May  16. 
July  5.    Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

Reasons  for  the  e^roedition :  1.  An  insult  offered  the  French 
ambassadors  by  the  Dey,  Husseyn,  2.  The  desire  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  quiet  the  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in 
France,  by  some  outside  success. 

Algeria  (Afrique  Fran^ise)  subjugated  by  a  tedious  war  witii  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyls,  constantly  breakin?  out  anew.  Abdel-Blader 
C1827|  captured  by  Lamoriciere  and  the  duke  of  Aumale,  fourth  son  of 

X  The  ruined  cavaliers  in  England  got  $3,000,000  in  1661. 


Afodam  Siitoty. 
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Looifl  Philippe  ;  1852,  released  and  sent  to  Asia  Minor  bj  Loms  Nq" 
poleon). 

New  elections.  Return  of  an  increased  liberal  majority ;  202  of 
the  221  reelected  («  aide  toi"). 

1830,  July  27-29.  The  July  Revolution.  The  Three 
Days  of  July.     The  Great  Week. 

Cause  :  publication  of  the  three  (five)  ordinances  on  July  26, 
professedly  founded  on  article  14.  1.  The  recent  elections  declared 
ulegaL  2.  The  electoral  system  arbitrarily  changed  so  as  to  restrict 
the  sofErage  to  rich  land-owners.  3.  Prohibition  of  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  without  a  royal  permit.  This  violation  of 
the  diuurter  produced  a  revolt  in  Paris  July  27.  Protests  (^Tliiers, 
MigneC).  Barricade  fi^^hts.  July  28,  rising  of  the  bourffeoisie ;  imper- 
fect military  preparations,  bad  leadership  and  care  of  we  troops,  who 
in  part  deserted,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  populace.  Capture  of 
the  HoUi  de  Ville,  July  29,  cloture  of  the  Louvre.  Betreat  of  the 
troops.  Provisional  government:  Xo/^,  PMer,  Barrot.  Lafayette 
commander  of  the  national  g^nard.  jPutile  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
I>uke  of  Orleans  lieutenant  general  of  France  (**  the  charter  hence- 
forward to  be  a  reality  "). 

Charles  X.  ^f  in  G&rz,  in  Stjnria,  1836),  and  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Anffoulemef  abdicated  in  favor  of  their  grandson  and  nephew,  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  (who  subsecjuently  called  himself  count  of  Chambordf  p. 
527).  The  claims  of  this  pretender  being  set  aside,  tne  younc^r  line 
of  Bourbon  (Orleans,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  528)  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of 

1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe,  t?ie  king  of  tlie  French  (le 
roi  bourgeoue:  monarchy  of  July).  Alteration  of  the  charter  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Abolition  of  art  14.  Prohibition  of  the  censure. 
The  king  to  share  the  initiative  with  the  chamber,  l^iinistry  of  Bro- 
gUe,  Quizot,  Lafayette  (1830,  Aug.  11-Nov.)  ;  of  Lafitte  (1830, 
Nov.  2-1831,  March  13)  ;  of  Casimir  P^er  (1831,  Mar.  13-1832, 
Mav).    Trial  and  condemnation  of  four  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X. 

Rebellion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
1832,  Oct  11-1836,  Feb.    Ministry  of  Thiers,  Ouizot,  BrogUe. 

Ldsurreetion  in  Lyons  ri834,  April). 

1835,  July  28.    PieickVs  infernal  machine. 

By  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  It  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
laws  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press  (laws  of  September).  Re- 
tirement of  Quizot,  Broglie  (doctrinaires);  minister  of  Feb.  22, 1836 
(Thiers,  progressionists).  Ministry  of  l^pt.  6  (Mole,  Ouizot;  Thiers 
out). 

1836,  Oct.  30.    Ziouis  Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  see  the 

genealogical  table,  p.  466)  made  an  adventurous  attempt  to 
get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at  Strashurg.  He  was  captured 
without  difficulty,  his  accomplices  thought  to  trial,  he  himself  sent  to 
America  bv  the  French  government  on  a  ship  of  war  (with  an  annuity 
of  15^000  francs  from  I^iuis  Philippe's  privy  purse).^ 

^  Guisot,  MemoireSf  vol.  iv.  chap.  24. 
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Bflnistry  of  Ajtril  15  (1837),  MoM  unthont  GuizoL  Unioii  of 
Chtizot  and  Thiers  in  opposition.  Republican  insorrection  in  Paris 
(May  12, 1839).  Bflnistry  of  Soult  (1839,  May  1^1840,  Mar.  1), 
without  Guizot^  Thiers^  OdUonnBarroL  Bflnistry  of  Thiers  (1840, 
Mar.  1-Oct.  29).  Diplomatic  complications  consequent  on  the  reT<dt 
of  Mehemet  Alt  (p.  491). 
1840.    Second  aidyenturous  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon, 

He  sailed  from  Margate  with  only  fifty  adherents  to  Bologne^ 
where  he  was  captured  by  tiie  national  g^uard,  tried  by  the  court  of 
peers,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  (escaped  from  Ham 
under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  Badinauet,  1846). 

The  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  brought  from  St.  Helena  by  the 
prince  of  Joinville,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  solemnly 
entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Pans  ^1840,  Dec.  15). 
Fortification  of  Paris.  Quadruple  treaty  of  London  (1840,  July  15); 
anger  of  France.  Fall  of  Thiers. 
1840,  Oct.  29-1848,  Feb.  24.    Bflnistry  of  Soult  and  Gkiizot. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (1842,  July  13).  Trouble  with 
England  :  Tahiti  (Pritchard)  ;  Spanish  marriages  (1843-:44).  De- 
mand for  electoral  reform  and  exclusion  of  place-men  from  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rejected  by  the  government  (pens^  immuable). 
During  thb  reign  development  of  the  parties  :  LetiitimistB  (count 
of  Chfunbord);  Orleanists ;  Bonapartists  ;  Republicans. 

1848,  Feb.  22-24.    The  Revolution  of  February. 

Barricade  fights  with  the  troops,  conducted  principally  by 
members  of  the  secret  (socialistic)  societies,  assisted  by  a  section  of 
the  national  g^uard,  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  poliey 
of  the  government.  Partial  defection  of  the  troops.  Gvizot  resigned 
(Feb.  23).  Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
Count  of  Paris,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (f  1842)  and  the 
princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  '  {Vemeute  etait  devenue  une  r^olution.)  Provisional 
government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  (Dupont  de  VEure^  Lamartinej 
Ledru  Rolling  Maries  Cremieux,  Arago,  Gamier-Pagh^  the  elder). 
Republic  proclaimed  (Feb.  24),  to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  tbs 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The  socialist  Louis  Blanc  became  the  head  of  a 
commission  of  laborers  (afterwards  called  ministry  of  progress)  with 
a  view  to  the  '*  organization  of  labor,"  but  accomplished  nothing  prac- 
tical. Call  of  a  national  assembly  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  constil^itiaB 
for  the  new  democratic  republic.  Establishment  of  costly  pubEc 
workshops  (ateliers  nationaux)  and  recognition  of  the  '*  right  to  work.^' 
Establishment  of  the  garde  mobile. 
1848-1851  (1852).    Franoe  (for  the  second  time)  a  repub- 

Uo. 
June  23-26.    Terrible  insurrection  (the  days  of  June)  in  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of.  ijie  ateliers.    Bloody  fights  in  the 


1  It  is  claimed  that  Lonis  Blanc  was  deceived  bv  the  government,  who  wished 

rkshopsi  predestined  to  far 
with  the  design  of  their  pi 
jector.    See  Sly,  French  and  German  SodaUsm  in  Modem  Times,  p.  113,  where 


his  snp|>ort,  but  distrusted  his  theories.    The  workshops,  predestined  to  faflnre, 

the  *   * 


were  neither  conceived  nor  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  Resign  of  their  pro- 
jector.   See  my,  i^ren 
authorities  are  quoted. 
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stieeta.  Mnider  of  archbishop  Affre  and  of  general  Brea,  Greneral 
Ca9aignac  clothed  with  dictatorud  power.  Tne  continiied  efforts  of 
the  troops  and  the  national  guard  subdued  the  insurrection  of  the 
laborers.    Nov.  4,  constitution  of  1848. 

Dec.  20.    Proclamation  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  president 
of  the  republic  (5,327,345  to  1,879,298  votes). 

1849,  Apr.-Aue.    Expedition  to  Rome. 

Le^slative  assembly  (one  house)  with  a  monarchical  majority. 

Death  of  Louis  PhiUppe  at  Clarenumt  (1850,  Aug.  26).  . 

1851,  Dec  2.    Coup  d']^tat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in 
complicity  with  Sl  Amaud^  Maupas,  Momy,  etc.,  caused  the 

leaders  of  tiie  republicans  and  Ofleanists  (Cavaignac,  Charras,  Chan^ 
gamier,  Lanunic^re,  Bedeau,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others)  to  be 
surprised  in  their  dwellings  at  night  and  imprisoned,  dissolved  the 
(second)  national  assembly  (184^1851),  annulled  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  crushed  (with  some  shedding  of  blood) 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  Dec.  3  and  4 
in  conseauence  of  these  measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  people  to 
a  general  election  (pUbiscUe).  This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Dec  20,  21.    Lonis  Napoleon  as  president  for  ten  years 

by  a  majority,  it  was  asserted,  of  more  than  six  imllion  votes. 
The  president  was  clothed  with  monarchical  power,  and  permitted  to 
issue  a  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9, 1852,  the  president  arbi- 
trarily banished  his  most  important  opponents  ;  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
14  he  established  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  first  empire  (senat, 
corps  legislaiiff  see  p.  464).  A  third  decree  confiscated  the  appanages 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  compelled  the  members  of  this  house  to 
sell  their  whole  private  property  in  land  in  France  within  a  year. 
Freedom  of  the  press  resmcted. 

1852,  Deo.  2-1870.  Napoleon  m.,  emperor  of  the 
French.  Fhxslaimed  by  a  senatus  consuUuniy  Nov;  7,  and  rati- 
fied hr  A  plebiscite  (Nov.  21, 22),  with  7,824,189  votes  against  253,145. 
Ni^feon  recognized  'by  all  European  powers.  Assertions  of  peace- 
ful intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  particularly  in  an  addross  at 
Bordeaux  (**  V Empire  c*est  la  paix  ).  Napoleon  HI.  married  (Jan. 
29, 1853)  tiie  Spaniard  Eugime  Montijo,  countess  of  Teba.  Birtii  of 
the  prince  imperial,  1856,  Mar.  16. 

1854-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499)  ended  by  the 

1856,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  (p.  501).  The  empire  at  its  height 

of  power  and  respect. 

1857,  Fronch  expedition  to  China  (p.  501). 

1858,  Jan.  14.     Orsini^s  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Napoleon  III. 

Bombs.  Orsini,  under  sentence  of  death,  urged  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  (Orsini's  *^  Testament,"  published  in 
the  MonUeur\  Loi  de  sijb^te  g^nerale,  allowing  the  government  to  ar- 
rest and  bamsh,  in  certain  cases,  without  trial  (Feb.  19).  Meeting  of 
Napoleon  III,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Cavour,    Marriage  of  the 

^ce  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (geneaL  table,  p.  466)  with  Clotilde, 
g^hter  of  Yietor  Knummnel. 
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1859.  Avstro-Bardliiian  war  (p.  B02\ 

1860.  i^'ov.  24.    Decree  allowing  the  address  to  tiie  throne,  and  Cr^ 

ating  ministers  without  portfolios. 

1861.  Debates  permitted  to  be  inserted  in  foil  in  the  Journal  OfficuL 
1861-1867.    Meadoan  expedition  (p.  503). 

1867.    Great  Exposition  at  Paris. 

1867.    Luxembourg  question  (p.  611). 

1867.    Expedition  to  Rome  (p.  611). 

1869,  May.    ^ew  elections ;  for  the  first  time  durins  the  second  em- 

pire active  participation  of  the  parties  and  a  mrse  vote.  The 
government  received  a  good  majority.  In  Paris  and  LyonSf  yiotofy 
of  the  ultra-radical  party. 

1870,  Jan.  2.    Ministry  Olllyier.    Bepeal  of  the  2ot  d^  sQrei^    Al- 

teration of  the  constitution  by  senatus  consuUum  and  pUiisatef 
Apr.  20,  May  8.     (5,679,000  majority  for  the  government^ 
« large  vote  of  no  in  ttie  army.) 
1870-1871.    Franoo-Oerman  war,  p.  513  f  oL 

1871  —  3C.  France  (for  the  third  time)  a  Bepublio. 

During  the  siege  of  Ftois  the  numerous  socialist  parbr  had 
made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  which  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guard.  After  the  capitular 
tion  the  workingmen  had,  under  various  pretexts,  got  possession  of 
several  hundred  cannon,  and  converted  the  northeasternpart  of  the 
city  (Montmartre  and  BeUeviUe)  almost  into  fortresses.  The  attempt 
of  general  Vinoy,  commander  of  the  city,  to  repossess  himself  of  tiiese 
arms  led  to  a  general 

1871,  March  18.  Uprising  of  the  Commune  (murder  of  generals 
Lecomte  and  Thomas),  and,  after  the  defection  of  several  r^;i- 
ments,  to  the 

March  28'May  22.    Rule  of  the  Socialistic  Ck>xniniine 

(Bkmqui,  Pyat,  Ftourens,  Delesduze^  Chtseret,  Rossd,  etc.). 
Seat  of  the  regular  government,  VersaUles.  The  comitd  des  mfemo- 
tionalistes  held  a  reign  of  terror  in  Paris.  Spoliation  of  the  ehnr<die8. 
Several  million  <<  advances  "  exacted  from  the  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  armed  mob  called  the  National  Guard,  whose  ranks  were 
swollen  by  socialists  of  all  nations.  The  march  upon  Versailles  «ided 
in  a  shameful  retreat,  the  insurgents  being  fired  upon  from  Mont 
Val^rien.  Arrest  of  archbishop  Darboy  and  other  **  hostages,**  after- 
wards murdered.  Proclamation  resolving  France  into  a  number  of 
municipal  republics. 

April  6-May  22.    Second  siege  of  Paris 

by  marshal  MacMahon,  commander  of  tiie  troops  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  German  troops  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  the  forts  which  they  occupied  on  tiw 
northeast. 

Bombardment  of  the  southern  forts,  and  the  city  itself,  by  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  from  the  parallels  which  the  Grermans  had  constmoted. 
Meantime  socialistic  violence  in  Paris.  Destruction  of  the  house  of 
Thiers,  and  overthrow  of  the  CoUmne  Vendome,  May  16,  1871  (re- 
erected  1874). 
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May  21.  The  Yenailles  troops  entered  the  oily  through  the  Porte 
St.  Claud,  of  whose  unguarded  condition  the  j  were  apprised  by  a 
FlBiisiaii.  Bloo^  contest  against  barricades  (May  21-28)  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.  The  commune  caused  the  principal  Imildings  of  Paris 
to  be  set  on  fire.  (The  TuilerieSf  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royaly  £he  li- 
brary of  the  LauvrCf  the  whole  of  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  the  palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  building  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  etc.,  actu- 
ally destroyed.) 

1871,  May  28.    Bloody  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ;  executions 
en  masse;  40,000  or  50,000  socialists  captured,  or  afterwards 
arrested.    The  leaders  court-martialed,  many  shot,  many  trans- 
ported to  New  Caledonia, 
1871,  Aug.  31.     Thiers  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  the 

seission  of  the  national  assembly. 
May  10.    Definitive  treaty  of  Frankfort  (p.  520). 
1878,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  m.  at  Ghiselhurst,  in  England. 
May  24.    Thiers  forced  to  resi^  by  a  parliamentary  coalition  of  the 
monarchical  parties  (Legitimists^  Orleanists,  Benapartists).  Mar- 
shal MaoM^on  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly. 
Not.  19.    After  the  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under 
Henry  V.  .(count  of  Ghambord)  had  failed,  marshal  Mao- 
BdUdion  was  entrusted  with  the  regency  for  seven  years  (sejD- 
tennat)  under  the  title  ^*  President  of  the  RepublicJ* 
1878^  Oct.-Dec.    Trial  of  Bazaine  in  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  before 
a  court-martial,  the  duke  of  Aiunale  (fourth  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe) presiding.    Bazaine  was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death, 
bat  the  sentence  was  remitted  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.    Ba- 
zaine conveyed  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  near  Cannes,  whence 
he  escaped  m  the  smnmer  of  1874. 

18759  Feb.  After  a  long  straggle  between  the  parties  in  the 
.  national  assembly  a  repablioan  constitution  was  finally  agreed 
upon. 
The  legislative  power  was  exercised  by  t^iro  chambers  :  the 
ohamber  of  deputies,  which  was  elected  by  direct  elections  and 
manhood  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  (300  senators  :  75 
for  life,  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  sen- 
ate itself ;  and  225  elected  for  nine  years  by  electoral  colleges,  com- 
posed of  deputies,  councils  of  the  departments  and  districts,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  communes).  The  ezecative  power  was  entrusted  to  a 
president,  who,  after  the  expiratibn  of  the  septennat  (above),  was 
to  be  elected  by  Uie  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  a  na- 
tional assembly  for  this  purpose,  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  should  be  again  eligible.  The  president, 
who  governed  bv  a  responsible  ministry,  exercised  almost  all  the 
lights  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  could  be  impeached  by  the 
o^unber  of  deputies  before  the  sena^  for  high  treason. 
1875,  Deo.    After  the  adoption  of  a  new  electoral  law  (scrutin  ^  d^ar- 

1  By  tfa«  ierutin  d*arrondit9ement,  the  voters  in  each  district  voted  for  one 
delegate  only ;  bv  the  scrutin  de  Hate  (favored  by  Gambetta),  the  voters  of  each 
dep(utnient  votea  for  the  whole  list  of  delegates  from  that  department — Mihf 
LKB,  Politieal  History  ofBecent  Times, 
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randu8ement\  the  natioiuil  aasenibly,  which  had  been  in 
sion  since  lo71,  separated. 

1876,  Jan.,  Feb.  The  new  elections  resulted  in  a  senate  composed 
half  of  republicans  and  half  of  the  three  monarchical  parties, 
while  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  republicans  had  a  de- 
cisive majority.  Dufaure  ministry  (March),  Simon  ministry 
(Dec). 

1877,  May  16.  Simon  ministry  displaced  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
McusMahan  ("coup  d'dtat").  Broglie  ministry.  Protest  of 
363  members  of  the  lower  h^use  against  the  action  of  the  pres- 
ident. 

Sept.  4.    Death  of  Thiers  (1797-1877). 

1877,  Oct.    New  elections.    Maintenance  of  the  republic.     In  spite 

of  the  return  of  a  republican  majority,  MacMahon  formed  a 
ro^^list  ministry  (Rochebouet).  As  the  house  refused  to  deal 
with  such  a  mmistry,  formation  of  the  ministry  Dufaure  (r^ 
publican). 

1878,  Intemauonal  Exhibition. 

1879,  Jan.  16.    Pardon  of  over  2,000  communists. 

1879,  Jan.  30.  MacMahon,  involved  in  inextricable  conflict  writii  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 

1879-1887.  Jules  Gr^vy  president  of  the  republic.  Qain> 
betta  succeeded  him  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Ministry  of 
Waddington.  Amnesty  for  communists.  Removal  of  the  legislature 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.  Secularization  of  education ;  debate  and 
agitation  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Jtdes  Ferry,  minister  of  pnblio 
instruction,  limiting  the  influence  of  religious  orders  in  education 
(§  7  :  total  exclusion  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  from  giving  in- 
struction).   Ministry  of  Freycmet  (1879,  Dec.). 

1879,  June  1.    DeaUi  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  Sout^  Africa.    In 

spite  of  the  nomination  in  his  will  of  prince  Victor^  son  vi 
Jerome  (son  of  the  king  of  Westohalia),  the  latter  ("PUm- 
Plon  ")  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartists. 

1880,  Mar.  30.    Proclamation  disbanding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
June.    Greneral  amnesty  for  convicted  communists.   (RocheforL) 
Sept.  19.    Ministry  of  Jules  Perry. 

Nov.     Expulsion  of  unauthorized  orders  from  their  religious  houses. 

1881,  Expedition  to  Tunis,  ostensibly  to  punish  marauding  bord^ 
tribes,  and  to  uphold  the  claims  of  the  Societe  Marsedlaise  to 
certain  lands  in  Tunis,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  establi^  a 
protectorate  over  Tunis.  Complications  wiui  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Spain, 

Nov.  13.  Ministry  of  Oambetta  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  M.  Paul  Bert, 
minister  of  public  worship. 

1882,  Jan.  30.    Ministry  of  M.  Freycinet  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  Leon 

Say  (Finance^  ;  Jules  Ferry  (Public  Instruction).  Gambetta, 
having  been  defeated  on  a  motion  to  adopt  the  scnUin  de  lute, 
had  resigned  Jan  27. 
Jan.    Failure  of  the  Union  Generate  (founded  1881). 
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July  29.    Besiffnation  of  the  ministry  Freyoinet  after  defeat  upon 
a  question  of  supplies  for  protecting  the  Suez  canal.    Min- 
istry Duolero  (Gambettist). 
fVench  claims  upon  Madagascar^  especially  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  northwest  coast,  opposed  by  the  native  Hovas,  and  discussed  be- 
tween France  and  England. 

Hie  French  protectorate  over  Annam  (1874)  being  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  Taiping  refugees  ("  Black  Flags,"  p.  462)  in  Tor^ 
quirif  the  government  resolved  upon  energetic  measures  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  France. 
Dec.  31.    Death  of  Leon  Gambetta  (b.  1838,  Oct.  30).  (Seep.  673.) 

§  4.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (Seep.U^.) 

178a-1882. 

1783,  Nov.  Pox  brought  forward  a  bill  to  reform  the  government  of 
Jfufta,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.  The  king,  thereupon, 
dismissed  the  coalition  ministryf  and  William  Pitt  became 

1783,  Dec.  26-1801,  Mfcrch  17.  Pirst  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  introduced  an  India  biU, 
which  was  rejected,  and 

1784,  March  25.    Parliament  was  dissolved. 

May  18.    The  Pifth  parliament  of  George  m.  (XYI.)  , 

Aug.  13.    Pitt*s  India  biU  became  law  (p.  442). 

1787,  'Aejirst  convicts  sent  to  Australia  (Botany  Bay). 

1788,  Oct.  12.    The  king  became  insane.     Fox  proposed  that  the 

Prinoe  of  Wales  should  assume  the  regency  as  of  right. 
Pitt,  though  admitting  the  prince's  claims,  insisted  that  the 
legislature  had  the  right  to  make  the  appointment.    Pending 

1789,  Feb.    the  discussion  the  king  recovered. 

1791,  Representative  in^tutions  granted  Canada. 

1792,  June.    Pox's  libel  bill,  which  gave  the  Jury  power  to  render 

a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue,  received  the  royal  assent. 

1793,  Jan.    Alien  bill.    Traitorous  correspondence  bill. 

1793,  Feb.  1.    The  Prench  republic  declared  war  against  Oreat 

Britain,  etc.  (p.  453). 

1794.  Spread  of  revolutionary  principles.    Suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

May.     Irial  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thdwall,  all  of  whom, 
Oct.-Dec.    through  the  efforts  of  ErsJcme,  were  acquitted. 

1794,  Nov.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Jay^s  treaty,  p.  548). 

1795,  July-Nov.    Holland  having  joined  the  French  against  Eng- 

land, the  latter  seized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
other  possessions  oithe  Dutch  in  ^e  East.  

1796,  Sept.  17.    Sixth  parliament  of  George  m.  (XYU.) 
Oct.  11.    Spain  declared  war  against  England  (p.  458). 

1797,  Feb.  27.    Bank  of  England  stopped  specie  payments. 
1797,  Apnl  15.    A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  (off 

Portsmouth).    The  demands  of  the  sailors,  which  were  rea- 
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May  lY.    sonaUe,  were  granted  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.     Anotto 

and  more  violent  mutiny  broke  oat  at  the 
May  22.    Nore  (mouth  of  the  Thames),  which  was  finally  put  down 
June  30.    by  force  and  the  ringleader  hanged. 
1797»  Occ  11.    Victory  of  Camperdown  (Duncan)  puts  aa  end  to 

the  danger  of  immediate  invasion. 
1798,  Apr.  20.    Habeas  corpui  ad  again  suspended, 
Aug.  1.    BattU  of  the  NUe  (p.  460). 
17^.    Failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  461). 

1800,  Dec.  16.    Armed  neutraUty  of  1780  revived  (p.  412). 

The  United  Iriahmen,  an  association  of  malcontents,  maiplj 
Protestants,  was  formed  in  1791  to  secure  the  entire  separatkni 
of  Ireland  from  England.  The  French  sent  more  than  one 
expedition  to  their  aid  ;  of  these  the  most  formidable,  under 

1796,  Dec.    Hoche^  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  while  a  smaller  one 

1798,  Sept  8.    was  defeated  at  Ballinamuck. 

1798,  June  21.    The  United  Irishmen  were  beaten  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

1799.  and  the  insurrection  put  down  with  cruel  severities.     These 
/       events  led  to  the 

yiSOlt  Ja&*  !•  Legislative  Union  of  Qreat  Britain  with 
A^  *  Ireland  under  the  name  of  the  United  Kinedom.  The  act 
of  union  provided,  among  other  things,  that  ^re  should  be 
one  imperial  parliament,  to  which  L<eland  should  aead/our 
spiritucU  lardSf  sitting  by  rotation  of  sessicms  ;  twenty-eigkl  teak" 
poral  peerSf  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  one  hrnir 
dred  members  of  the  ammums ;  and  that  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  united  into  one  pFOtesUmt  episcopal 
church, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  making  certain  concessions 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  The  king  being  persuaded  that  soeh 
concessions  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  refused 

1801,  Feb.  3.    his  consent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned. 

Mar.  17-1804,  May  15.    Addington  administration.   Lord  Eldon, 

lord  chancellor. 
Apr.  2.    Battle  of  Copenhagen  (Nelson).    Convention  between  Eng" 
June  17.    land  and  Russia.    End  of  the  second  armed  neuirali^  (p. 

463). 
Apr.  19.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended. 

1802,  Nov.  16.    Seventh  parliament  of  Oeorge  m.  (2nd  impe- 

rial). 

1802,  Mar.  27.    Peaoe  of  Amiens  (p.  464). 

1803.  The  English  ambassador  (lord  Whitworth),  publicly  insohed 
Mar.  13.    by  Nfapoleon, 

May.    War  renewed  between  England  and  France  (p.  465). 
18(]&.    Emmets  insurrectiim  in  IreHand,  easily  suppressed,  but  showed 

the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  led  to  the *  " 

of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 

1804,  May  10-1806,  Jan.  23.    Pitt's  second  ministry. 

1805.  Third  coalition  against  France  (p.  467). 
Oct.  21.    Trafalgar  (Nelson,  p.  467). 
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1806,  Jan.  23.    Death  of  Pitt. 

1806,  Feb.  10.-1807,  March  31.     AU  the  Talents  :  Lard  GrenviOe, 

prime  minister ;  Charles  James  Fox,  foreign  Becretary,  f  Sept. 

13 ;  lard  Erskine,  lord  chancellor ;  lord  Hawick  (afterwards 

eari  Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Nov.  21.    Berlin  Decree  (p.  469). 
Deo.  15.    Eighth  (3d  imperial)  parliament  of  Gtoorge  m. 

1807,  March  23.    Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
dominions. 

The  ministry  went  out  on  the  cathclic  question^  and  were  sno- 
ceeded  by  the 

1807,  Mar.  31.-1809,  Oct.  29.  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Canning  and  CasUereaghf  home  and  foreign  secre- 
taries ;  Spencer  PeroevaL^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
(Greorge  Canning,  b.  1770,  entered  parliament  1793,  under  sec- 
retary 1796,  t  1827).  (Castlereagh,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Londondenr,  b.  1769,  f  1822.) 

June  22.    Ninth  (4th  imperial)  parliament  of  Gtoorge  m. 

July  7-9.    Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  469). 

Sept.  7.    Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  (p.  470). 

Jan.-Nov.     Orders  in   Council  which  deckired  France,  and  all 
countries  under  her  control,  ix)beina  state  of  blockade. 

1807,  Nov.  8.    Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

Dec  17.  Milan  decree,  a  supplement  to  the  Berlin  decree  (p.  469). 

1808,  Auff.    Conyention  of  Cintra  (p.  471). 

1808.  The  fisilare  of  the  Waloheren  expedition  sent  to  destroy 
July— Nov.    the  docks  and  shipping  at  Antwerp,  caused  a  rupture  be- 
tween Castlereagh  and  Canning,  both  of  whom  resigned. 

1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (b.  1769,  entered  the  army  1787  ;  As- 
May.    saye  1803 ;  entered  parliament  1806  ;  commanded  in    the 

Peninsular  War.      Commander-in-chief  1842,  f  1852),  after- 
wards diike  of  Wellington,  enters  Spain,  and  the 

180&-1814.    Peninsular  "war  was  fairly  begun  (p.  471). 
1809,  Oct  29.    Death  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 

1809,  Dec.  6-1812,  May  11.    Mr.  TeroeYal  first  lard  of  the  treasury, 

1810,  Oct.  and  Nov.    Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  473). 
Nov.    The  king  became  hopelessly  insane,  and 

1811,  Feb.  5.    The  Prince  of  WAles  was  appointed  re- 

gent. 
Nov.    The  breaking  of  machinery  by  the  Luddites  became  so  fre- 
ouent  that  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offense. 

1812,  May  11.    Assassination  of  Perceval  by  Bellingham. 

1812,  June  8-1827,  Apr.  24.     Liverpool  ministry  :   Castlereagh, 
foreign  secretary. 

1812,  June  18.     War  with  the  United  States  ended  by  the  treaty  of 

Ghent,  1814,  Dec.  24  (p.  551). 
Kov.  24.    Tenth  (5th  imperial)  parliament  of  George  m. 

1813,  June  21.    Vittoria  (p.  479). 

1814,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  followed  by 

1815,  Sd^rch  25.    Treaty  of  Tienna.    England  gained  Cape  of 
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Ocod  Hopef  Demerara,  E$$eqmbo,  MdUOf  Tobago^  SL  Lwia, 
and  Mauritius,    Hanooer  became  a  MeparaU  kingdom^  ivith 
(George  IIL  first  king,  and  descent  to  heirs  male  (p.  401). 
\  Jane  15.    Waterloo  (p.  484). 

The  English  national  ddft  had  grown  from  less  than  250  mill- 
ion pounds  in  1793  to  over  850  millions  ;  the  laboring  classes  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Consequently  nots 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  districts^  while  the  Luddites  broke  oat 
with  fresh  yehemence.  Incited  by  the  Weekly  Politioal  Regieter 
{WiUiam  CohbeU,  1762-1835),  the  cry  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
raised,  and  Hampden  clubs  were  formed  throughout  the  country. 
1816,  Mar.  3.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended. 
Mar.  10.    The  Blanket  meeting  at  Manchester  broken  up  by  the 

military;  lord  Sidmouth's  (Addington)  circular  letter. 
Dec.    Acquittal  of  Hone. 

1816,  July.    Dey  of  Algiers  compelled  to  abolish  christian  slaTery. 
1819,  Jan.  14.    Eleventh  (6th  imperial)  parliament  of  George 


1819,  Aug.  16.    A  meeting  of  the  Radicals  at  St.  Peter^s  Fields,  Man- 

cluster t  dispersed  by  the  military  with  bloodshed ;  henee  called 
the  Manohester  Massacre,  or  Peterloo.  In  conseqaenee  (tf 
these  disturbances,  the  Six  Acts,  strengthening  the  nands  of 
goYemment,  were  passed. 

1820,  «^.  29.    Death  of  George  III.    Chief  descendants:  — 

Qtoigt  nz.  as  Charlotte  of  MeeklenbnrK-Strelits. 

atom  IV.,  WlUumiy.,       Frederic,        Edward,         f^ett,  Adotphv*. 

ItflcTlSSO.  1830-18S7.  d.  of  York.    d.  of  Kent.     d.  of  Cnm-      d.  of  Gunbridtl. 

t without iMue.      t without iuue.  tl827,  \\Wfi.        berlandi  k.  t  ISflO. 

without  iMue.         I            of  UanoTer. 
I              1887-185L 
Albert  of  ^^  Vletoria, 
8«xe-Coburg.   |      tl901. 
Ootha.  tiafi.   I 

Victoria,     Edward  yn.    Alice,      Alfred.         HeleiuL    LoJm,    Arthur.  Leopold, 

m.  Oer-    m.  Alexandra   m.gr.  d.  ofEdln-    m.p.of   m.mar-     d.of  d.ofAl- 
manEm-     d.ofk.of       d.ol   burgh,  t  WOO,  Bchlewrig-  auiaof     Con-         ba^, 

rBTor.       Denmark.       HeiM,      aad.of        Uolatein.   Lome,    naught  flHM. 
1901.               I                 tl878.    Saxe-Gobuig- 

I Qotha. 

Albert  Victor,           SMrn.  .  Louise,        Victoria.          Maud, 

d.  of  Clarence,   Prince  ofWales,  m.d.of                            m.Charlee, 

tun.          m.  MaryofTeck,  FUe.                               pr.ofDen- 

g.  g.  d.  of  mark. 
George  in. 

SdwaraJlbfirt.       Albert.       l^etoria.        Hemj.         Gkotga. 

182O-1830.     Gteorge  IV.  (prince  regent  since  1811). 

1820,  Apr.  21.    iinit  (7th  imperial)  parliament  of  Oeorge  IV. 

1820.  Cato  street  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king's  minis- 
ters discovered. 

May  1.    The  leader,  ThisUewood,  and  four  accomplices  executed. 

1820,  Aug.-Nov.  The  king,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  marry  his  cousin.    The  niarriage  was  aa 

mihappy  one,  and  not  long  after  his  accession  ministers  brought  for- 
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ward  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  to  degrade  and  dtooree  the  queen 
on  ohaiges  of  misconduot.  In  the  taial  of  queen  Caroline  which 
followec^  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham  and  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Denman  so  shook  the  evidence  against  her,  on  the  cross-exanunatipa 
(1821y  July  18)»  that  the  bill  was  abandoned.  She  was,  however,  ex- 
cluded from  tbe  coronaJtUm^  and  not  long  after  died. 

1821.  May.    Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  (p.  535). 

1822.  Castlereaah  (lord  Londonderry)  committed  suicide,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  foreign  ofiQce  by  Gtoorge  Canning.  Mr, 
Peel  home  secretary. 

1823.  The  next  year  Huskisson  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Goderich)  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

1825.    Commeroial  panic;  modification  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 

of  England. 
182^  Nov.  14.    Second  (8th  imperial)  parliament  of  Gtoorge  IV. 
1827,  Aug.  8-1828,  Jan.  25.    Iiord  Ooderich  premier. 

1827,  Oct  20.    Navarino ;  "  untoward  event "  (p.  489). 

1828,  Jan.  26-1830,  Nov.  22.     Duke  of  Wellington  prime  min- 

ister. Robert  Peel,  home  secretary  (b.  1788 ;  M.  P.  1809 ;  colo- 
nial secretary  1810 ;  f  l^^)* 
1828,  Feb.  26.  Lord  John  RuaseU  (b.  1792  ;  M.  P.  1813 ;  earl  Rus- 
sell 1861 ;  t  1878)  moved  the  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts  (p.  380),  which  was  carried  (May). 
A  declaration  containing  the  words  '<  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian  "  was  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test,  thus  ad- 
mitting protestant  dissenters  to  office. 

1828,  July  15.    The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 

were  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  sccQe. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  catholic  emancipation. 

1829,  April  13.     The  catholic  relief  act  substituted  a  new  form  of 

oath  for  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and  abjuration,  and 
there  were  now  no  offices  from  which  catholics  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vice^ 
roy  of  Irdand.  The  franchise  in  Irdand  was  raised  from  409.  to  10^., 
and  certain  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  eatholic  religion. 

1830»Jttne26.    Death  of  George  IV. 


■1837.    William  IV. 

1830y  Sept.  15.    Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Uverpool  rail* 

way  (Booket  loeomotive),  f  of  Huskisson. 
1830,  Oct.  26.    First  (9th  imperial)  parliament  of  "W^iUiam  IV.     % 

When  parliament  opened  earl  Grey  declared  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  avert  political  conyulsions  was  by  a  reform  in 
parliament.    The  duke  of  Wellington  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
reform,  and  beinff  defeated  on  a  minor  question  resigned  Nov.  16. 
1830,  Nov.  24-1834,  July  18.    Earl  Grey,  prime  minister.    Lord 
Althorp,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  loni  Brougham,  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  John  Russell,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  and 
lord  MeHoume,  home  secretary. 
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1831»  March  31.    Lord  John  Russell  introdaced  his  reform  bill.    It 
soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  passing 
Apr.  22.    the  bill,  and  parliament  W9S  dissolved. 
Jane  14.     Second  (10th  imperial^  parliament  of  'William  IV. 
The  reform  bUl  again  introauced;  passed  the  commons  Sept. 
21,  bat  was  thrown  oat  by  the  lords,  and  riots  ensaed  through- 
oat  the  coantry. 
1832,  Mar.  19.    The  reform  bill,  with  some  alterations,  was  i^ain 
passed  by  the  commons.    In  the  lords  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried against  ministers,  who  resigned  May  7,  but  resumed  ofiBce  May 
18,  the  king  having  consented  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  this  proved  unnecessary, 
as  many  tory  peers  refrained  from  voting,  and  we  bill  received  the 
royal  assent  June  7. 

1832.  By  this,  the  First  Beform  Act,  143  boroughs  lost  one 
or  both  members,  and  the  seats  thus  obtained  were  given  to 

several  large  towns  (Manchester^  Birmingham^  etc.),  to  the  larger  coim- 
tieSf  and  to  new  boroughs.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended.   The  Scotch  reform  act,  July  17;  the  Irish  reform  adj  Aug.  7. 

1833,  Jan.  29.  Third  (11th  imperial)  parliament  of  'William  IV. 
Apr.  2.    The  Irish  coercion  act. 

In  August  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  empire  was  passed.  The  sum  of  20,000,00(K.  was 
voted  to  the  slave^owners. 

1833.  Renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade  with  China 
was  thrown  open  (p.  561). 

1834.  The  question  of  an  extension  of  the  Irish  coercion  ad  led  \o 
the  resignation  of  earl  Grey, 

1834,  July  16-Nov.  14.  Lord  Melbourne  became  premier.  Lend 
AUhorp,  lord  John  Russell^  and  lord  Brougham  retained  their 
places. 

1834.    Poor  law  amendment  act.    Local  boards  abolished  in  &vor 

Aug.  of  a  centixil  board  of  commissioners.  Poor  law  unions  took  the 
place  of  work-houses,  and  the  system  of  out-door  reUtfvns  in  a 
great  measure  reformed, 

Nov.  The  king  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  the  duke  of  'Welling- 
ton took  control  of  affairs  imtil  air  Robert  Peel  eoold  be 
summoned  from  ^me. 

1834,  Dec.  8-1835,  Apr.  18.  Peel'a  first  administration.  (Wd' 
•  lington,  foreign  secretary.)    The  majority  in  the  commons 

1834,  Dec.  30.    was  against  ministers,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 
#  Peel  issued  the  Tamuxnih  manifesto.  

1835,  Feb.  19.    Fourth  (12th  imperial)  parUament  of  ^WHliam 

rv.  The  conservatives,  as  the  supporters  of  Peel  termed  them- 
Apr.  selves,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  commons,  ministers  resigned. 
1835,  Apr.  18-1841,  Sept.  3.    Second  Melbourne  ministry. 

Palmerston,  foreign  secretary  (b.  1784  ;  M.  P.  1807  ;  f  Oct 
18, 1865);  lord  John  Russell,  home  secretary;  viscount  ffowiek, 
secretary  of  war,  —  succeeded  in  1839  by  T.  B,  Macaula§ 
(b.  1800  ;  M.  P.  1830  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  1857 ;  f  1859> 
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1835,  Sept.    Reform  of  mnnicipal  corporationB  act,  London  not 

included. 

1836,  Commutation  of  tithes  act. 

1837,  June  20.    DetOi  of  WUliam  IV.  (See  p,  54£.) 

The  BritlBh  in  India.  (Seep. 4U-) 

1786-1793.    Lord  Coru'wallis,  governor-general. 

1792.  War  with  Tipu  Sultan,  ended  by  Uie  cession  of  one  half  of 
Mysore  to  the  English  and  allies. 

1793.  dapture  of  Pondicherri,  sir  John  Shqre  (afterwards  lord 
Teignmouth),  governor-general,  succeeded  by 

1798-1806.  lord  Jiffomington  (afterwards  marquis  of  WeUealey). 

1799.  Tipu  Sultan,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  again 
took*  up  arms,  was  killed,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Nizam, 

1802.  Holkar,  one  of  the  Mahrattd  chiefs,  drove  the  Peahwa  from 
Poona.  By  tiie  treaty  of  Basaein  the  English  agreed  to  assist 
the  Peshw^  provided  he  would  surrender  his  independence, 
and  maintain  a  body  of  European  troops  (the  subsidiary  policy), 
Sindhia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpur  umted  with  Holkar  against 
the  English.  The  latter  imder  sir  Arthur  Wellealey  (after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington),  brother  of  the  governor-general, 

1803.  gained  the  battles  of  Afuiaye,  Sept.  3j  and  Argaiim,  Nov. 
29,  while  another  army  under  general  (afterwards  lord)  Lake 
won  the  battle  of  Iiaawari,  Nov.  1,  and  captured  Delhi.  The 
Raja  of  Nagpur  and  Sindhia,  by  treaties,  surrendered  much 

1801.  territory  to  the  English.  In  the  next  year  Holkar  was  de- 
feated by  Lake  at  Furrukabad,  and  again  near  BJiartpur  1805, 
and  made  peace  with  the  English  1806,  Jan.  7. 

1805,  July-Oct.    Lord  Comwallis  again  governor-general;  f  Oct. ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
1805-1807.    sir  O.  Barlow. 

1806.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  Yellore. 
1807-1813.    Lord  Minto,  governor-general. 

1809.    Mutiny  of  the  European  of&cers  at  Seringapatam. 

1813-^1823.  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  marquis  of  Hastings),  gor- 
emor-general. 

1814r-1815.     War  with  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepdl, 

1817.     Pind^fwar. 

1817-1818.  Last  Mahratta  war.  The  dominions  of  the  Peshwd 
were  annexed  and  the  Raja  of  Ndgpur  was  put  under  British 
guardianship,  while  the  stcUes  of  Rajputana  plEbced  themselves 
under  British  protection. 

1823-1828.    Lord  Amherst,  governor-general. 

1824r-1826.    First  Burmese  war,  English  acquire  Assam,  etc. 

1828-1835.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor-general.  Financial 
reforms  ;  abolition  of  sati  (suttee)  or  widow-buniing ;  sup- 
pression of  the  thagi  (thugs)  or  hereditary  assassins. 

1833.  Company's  charter  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade 
was  thrown  open,  and  Europeans  allowed  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
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try.  .  A  Ugoi  member  added  to  the  gofemor^B  oooneil,  umL  a 
commission  appointed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws.  BCaoau- 
lay,  first  le^^  member,  and  president  of  the  oomm]8Bio&.  Hie 
only  annexation  of  this  time  was  that  of  Coorg, 
1835-1836.  Short  administration  of  air  Charles  (afterwards 
lord)  Metoalf 6,  memorable  for  giving  entire  freedom  to  the 
press.  (See  p.  546.) 

Oreat  Britain.  (See  p.  541) 

1837-1901.  Victoria  (only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent). 
Separation  pf  Hanover  itom  Oreat  Britain;  duke  of  Cumber" 
land,  the  eldest  itiryiving  son  of  George  III.,  became  king. 

1837,  Not.  15.    First  (13th  imperial)  parliament  of  Vi(^x>ria. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada.  Burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline. The  rebels  finally  reduced  to  obedience  in  '1839.  Hie 
two  provinces,  upper  and  lower  Canada,  were  united  in 
1840,  and  in  1847  responsible  government  was  introduced  into 
the  colony. 

1838,  Aug.    Meeting  of  working  people  near  Birmingham.    A  na- 

tional petition  or  peoples'  oharter  was  drawn  npL  The 
petitioners  or  ohartists  demanded,  1.  annual  parUaments ;  2. 
universal  (manhood)  suf&rage  ;  3.  vote  by  ballot ;  4.  abolition 
of  the  property  qualifioation  of  members  of  parliament :  and  5. 
payment  iar  their  services.  To  these  **  five  points  "  a  sixth,  that 
of  equal  electoral  districts,  was  afterwards  added.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  commons,  1839,  June  14,  and  its  rejection  was 
followed  by  riots  which  were  easily  suppressed. 

1838,  Sept.    The  anti-corn  law  league  formed  at  Manchester  under 

the  leadership  of  John  Bright  (b.  1811 ;  M.  P.  1843 ;  f  1389) 
and  Richard  Cobden  (b.  1804 ;  M.  P.  1847;  f  1865). 

1839,  Opium  war  with  China  ended  by  treaty  of  ^ankm^  18^ 
Aug.  29  (p.  561). 

1840,  Jan.    Fenny  postage  introduced  (sir  Rowland  HUT). 

Feb.  10.  The  qaeen  married  her  cousin  Albert  of  Saxe-Voburg  and 
Gothc^. 

1841,  Aug.  19.    Second  (14th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1841,  Sept.  6-1846,  June  29.  Peel's  second  administratUm. 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  cabinet  without  office  ;  earl  Ripon, 
board  of  trade,  succeeded  in  1843  by  W.  E.  G-ladstone  (K 
1809  ;    M.  P.  1832  ;  f  1898). 

1842.  Second  sliding  scale  adopted  ;  and  the  duties  on  over  700 
articles  either  removed  or  reduced,  the  deficiency  so  created  be« 
ing  made  up  by  an  income  tax  (June  22). 

1844.    Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  renewed  (Peel  act).    Tia 
issue  department  established,  weekly  returns  to  be  published; 
and  circulation  limited  to  14,000,000L 
1846.    Total  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

The  sliding  scale  abolished  ;  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  at  or 
above  535.  per  quarter  to  be  49.  per  quarter  until  1849,  Feb.  1,  after 
that  time  to  be  an  uniform  I5.  per  quarter  on  all  kinds  of  gram  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom;  this  I5.  duty  was  repealed  in  18691 
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1846^  June.  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  botmdary  dispote  with  the  United 
States  (p.  554). 

1846,  July  6-1852,  Feb.  23.  BffilniBtiy  of  lord  John  RuBsell ;  lord 
Palmerston,  foreign  secretary  ;  Macaulay,  paymaster  gen- 
eral. 

1846.  Failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caused  a  famine  1846 
and  1847.  Population  of  Ireland  1841,  8,222,664.  1851, 
6,633,982. 

1847.  Commeroial  panic  in  England. 

1847,  Nov.  18.    Third  (15th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
This  distress  coupled  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  rev- 

1848.  olutions  of  1848  (p.  492)  roused  rebeUion  in  Ireland,  which 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  its  leaders  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mit- 

1848,  April  10.    chell  transported  ;  while  in  England  the  chartists 

held  a  monster  meetmg  on  Kennington  common^  and  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament. 

1849,  June.    Repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.    Encumbered  estates 
Jidj.    act  (Ireland). 

1850,  Sept.  30.  fupal  bull  establishing  a  Roman  catholic  hie- 
rarchy in  Bnglftn^^r 

1851,  July.    Ecclesiastical  tides  bUlf  imposing  a  fine  of  1002.  on  all 

who  should  endeavor  to  carry  this  papid  bull  into  effect,  passed 
(never  executed). 
1851.     Telegraphic  communication  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

1851.  Great  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

1852,  Feb.  27-Dec.  18.  Earl  Derby's  first  ministry,  Disraeli, 
ohanoeUor  of  exchequer  (b.  1805  ;  **  Vivian  Grey "  1825  ; 
M.  P.  1837  ;  earl  of  Beaconsfield,  1876  ;  f  1881). 

Sept.  14.    Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 

1852,  Nov.  4.    Fourth  (16th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1852,  Dee.  28-1855,  Feb.  5.    Aberdeen  administration.    "W.  R 
G-ladstone,  chancellor  of  exchequer;  lord  Palmerston,  home 
seoreta^  ;  lord  John  Russell,  foreign  secretary. 
End  of  Caffir  war  in  South  Africa. 

Oct.  30.    Hie  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphorus. 

1853-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499). 

1854,  June  5.    Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  concluded 

(p.  555)  ;  abrogated  1866. 

1855.  The  mismanagement  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  feeble  prosecu- 

*        tion  of  the  war  rendered  the  administration  unpopular,  and 
1855,  Jan.  30.    lord  Aberdeen  resigned. 
1855,  Feb.  5-1858,  Feb.  22.    Palmerston  premier.    Gladstone, 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  res.  Feb.  22. 
Feb.  19.    Bread  riots  at.LiverpooL 

1866.    Treaty  of  Paris  ended  the  Crimean  war  (p.  501).    War 
Mar.  30.    with  China.    Treaty  of  Tten-tem,  June  26,  1859.    Peace 

ofPeldn  Aug.  24, 1860  (p.  662). 
1867,'  Apr.  30.    Fifth  (17th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
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Not.  12.    Oreat  oommerclal  panio.   Suspension  of  (he  hcmk  dkorUf 
act  of  1844. 

In  consequence  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon  IIL 

by  Orsinif  lord  Palmerston  introduced  the  conspiracy  to  murder 

biU,    On  its  rejection  in  the  commons  the  nunistrj  resigned, 

and  the 

1858,  Feb.  22-1859,  June  11.    Second  Derby  ministry  took  ofiBoe ; 

Disraeli,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1858,  June.    Property  qualification  of  membere  of  parliament 

abolished. 
July.    Jevn  admitted  to  parliament. 

Act  for  the  better  government  of  India. 
Aug.  5.     The  successful  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  (ceased 

working  Sept.  4). 
Aug.  26.    Treaty  with  the  tycoon  (shogun)  of  Japan  (p.  563). 
18^.    The  queen  of  England  prockumed  soverei^  of  India. 
The  government  of  the  East  India  company  ceased. 
The  ministry,  defeated  on  a  reform  bill  introduced  by  Ditraeli, 
Apr.  13.    dissolved  parliament,  but  being  in  a  minority  in  the 
1&9,  May  31.    Sixth  (18th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotocia, 
resigned,  and  the 

1859,  June  13-1865,  Nov.  6.     Second  Palmerston  ministry  came 

in.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  earl  Russell 
(formerly  lord  John),  foreign  secretary ;  lord  Campbell^  lord 
chancellor. 

1860,  Jan.  23.    Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  F^rance, 
July-Oct.    The  prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United  States  and  Can^ 

ada, 

1861,  July  27.    Rupture  of  diplom^^c  relations  with  Mexico, 

Nov.  8.    Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  the  British  mail  steamer 

Trent  (p.  557). 
Dec.  23.    Death  of  the  prince  consort, 

1862,  Second  Exhibition  of  tiie  industry  of  all  nations  opened  in 
kiay  1.    London. 

L863.    The  Maori  (native)  war  in  New  Zealand,  ended  in  1869. 

1864.  The  Schlesung-Holstein  q|uestion  (p,  505). 

June.    Final  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  (p.  483)* 
July.    The  Thames  embankment  begun. 

1865,  June.    Commencement  of  the  CaJttle  Plague, 
Oct.    Insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

Oct.  18.    Death  of  lord  Palmerston. 

1865,  Nov.  6-1866,  June  26.    Earl  Russell  premier. 

1866,  Feb.  1.    Seventh  (19th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
Feb.    Habeas  corpus  act  suspended  in  Ireland. 

May.    Failure  of  Overend,  Gumey  and  Co.  (liabilities  over  19yO00y- 

000/.).    Panic  in  London. 
July     Telegraphic  communication  with  America  finally  establiaihed. 

1866,  July  6-1868,  Feb.  27.      Third  Derby  minisOy.    Diara^ 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1867,  Aug.  15.    The  second  reform  act,  —  **  a  leap  in  the  dark,"-^ 

which  greatly  extended  the  franchise,  received  the  roydU.  b» 
sent. 
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1867.  The  FenianB  attempted  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Chester 
(Feb.).  Rising  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed.  Attempt  to 
release  Fenians  confined  in  Clerkenwell  prison,  by  exploding 
gunpowder  under  the  walls. 

1867.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  combined 
into  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  power  to  take  in  new 
provinces.  Each  province  retained  its  own  legislature  for 
local  affairs.  All  British  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland,  now  belongs  to  this  confederation. 

1867.  Abyssinia  expedition,  MagdcUa. 

1868^  Feb.  27-Dec.  3.  Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  be< 
came  premier.  The  general  elections  to  the  new  parliament 
were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  liberals  that  the  ^linistry  re- 
signed, and 

1868,  Dec.  &-1874,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Gtladstone  became  prime  minister. 
1868,  Dec.  10.    Zttghth  (20th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
July  26.     Disestablislunent  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 

ohuroli.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  obtained  given  to  the 
Roman  catiiobc  college  of  Maynoothy  and  another  pOTtdon^^p- 
plied  to  educational  purposes.  The  royal  assent  was  strtfiesame 
time  given  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  to  a  bill  abolishing 
Inxpr^nment  for  debt.  (Debtors'  prisons  :  Fleet,  Marshal' 
sea,  etc.) 

1868,  Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  Suez  canal. 

1870.    Irish  land  act  provided,  among  other  things,  for  compen- 
sation to  out-going  tenants  ;  for  loans  to  landlords  for  im- 
provements, and  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing  their  hold^ 
mgs  (Bright  clauses). 
At  the  same  session  a  system  of 

1870.  national  education  was  established  by  law. 

1871.  Purchase  in  the  army  abolished. 

Treaty  of  Washington  with  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
Alabama  claims  were  settled  by 

1872.  Arbitration  at  Geneva  and  the  so-called  northwestern  bow^ 
dory  dispute,  decided  by  the  emperor  of  Grermany  as  arbiter 
(p.  660). 

1872.  Vote  by  ballot  introduced. 

1873.  Ashantee  ^7ar.  Coomassie  taken  by 

1874.  the  British,  commanded  by  general  Wolseley. 

1874,  Feb.  21.-1880,  Apr.  28.  Mr.  DisraeU  (1876,  Aug.,  earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  premier  ;  sir  Stafford  Northcote,  oluuicellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

1874,  March  5.    Ninth  (21st  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1875.  Purchase  of  Suez  canal  shares  from  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
1876, 1876.    Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.    The  queen  pro- 
claimed empress  of  India.    Commercial  panic. 

1878,  July  13.    Treaty  of  Berlin.    British  take  possession  of  Cyprus 

July  14  (p.  524). 

1879.  Irish  land  league,  supported  by  PameU^  Dillon,  etc*  1879^ 
1880,  famine  in  Ireland!. 

1879.     War  with  the  Zulus  ("  Jingoism  ")• 

35 
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1880,  Feb.  23.  Ftoliament  dissolyed.  £leetioii8  in  fsFor  of  Ubenb ; 
resignation  of  ministers,  Apr.  22. 

1880,  Apr.  28.    Mr.  GladBtone,  prima  inlnintar  ;  marqma  ofHat^ 

trnffton,  secretary  for  India;  W.  E.  Fonter,  cluef  secretary  for 
Ireland,  sooceeded  by  lord  F.  Cavendish^  and  he  by  O.  O.  Tre^ 
veUyan.    John  Brigki^  chancellor  of  the  dnchy.  ^ 

188(^  Apr.  29.    Tenth  (22d  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotoxla. 

1881,  March  3.    Irisli  ooeroion  act. 

Aug.  22.  Iriah  land  aot  provided  for  a  court  of  commission  to  tiy 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  in  a  measure 
l^ranted  the  **  tliree  F'a  : "  1.  free  sale;  2.  fair  rents;  a  fix- 
vtv  qftenure, 

1882,  Mblj^.  Murder  of  lord  Frederick  Cavendiah  and  an 
nnder-secretary  in  Dublin. 

July  11.    Bombardment  of  Alexandria  (Egypt).     Resignation  ol 

John  Bright, 
July  14.    A  new  Irish  coercion  act  went  into  force. 
S^t.    Total  defeat  of  Egyptian  rebels  by  the  British,  commanded  by 

sir  Garnet  WoUeley.    Capture  of  TeMnKebir.      (See  p.  666.) 

The  Britiah  in  India.  {Seep,  64S.) 

1836-1842.    Lord  Auckland,  govemor-generaL 

1839.  Flrat  Afghan  "war,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  place  a  mler 
in  AfghilnistAn  who  should  be  subservient  to  the  Briti^ 
Kdbul  was  easily  occupied.  Dost  Muhammad  taken  prisoner^ 
and  Shah  Shujd  installed.  In  November,  1841,  the  AMiim, 
rose,  and,  led  by  Akbar  Khdn,  drove  the  British  from  KiSmL 
Terrible  "winter  retreat  to  JaUUdbdd, 

1842-1844.  Barl  of  Ellenborough,  govemor-generaL  Two  ar- 
mies sent  to  Af  gh^istan.  Belief  of  Kandahar  and  JaUUdbdd, 
Capture  of  Kabul.  The  hdzdr  blown  up.  Dost  Muhammad  re* 
placed,  and  the  British  withdrawn. 

1844-1848.  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Hardinge,  governor^ 
general. 

1845.     First  Sfkh  war.     * 

1848-1856.    Earl  of  Dalhouaie,  govemor-generaL 

1848,  1849.  Second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab, 

1852.    Seoond  Burmeae  war.    British  Burma  annexed. 

1856.  Annexation  of  Oudh  on  the  ground  of  misrule, 
1856-1862.    Earl  Canning,  govemor-generaL 

1857.  May  10.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoya  at  Mirath  (Meemt).    Rising 

of  the  Muhammadans  at  Delhi.  Maaaacre  at  Ca^vupore 
(N^ma  S^b),  June  27.  first  reUef  <A  Lucknow  by  Haoe-^ 
lock,  Sept.  25  ;  final  deliyerance  of  the  garrison  by  sir  CoUn 
CampbeUf  Nov.  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  Jone-Sept 
The  mughal  emperor,  Bahdiur  Shah,  captured,  d^K)6ed,  and 
baiushed  to  Rangoon: f  1862.    End  of  the  mughal  empiie 

1858.  The  government  of  India  transferred  to  the  oroiRni ;  gor- 
emor-general  to  be  viceroy. 
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19S2-1BSS,     Lord  Blgln,  vioeroy ;  1864-1869|  lord  Lawrence, 

viceroy.   Famine  in  Orissa,  1866  ;  in  BundMhand  and  Upper 

Hmdustdn,  1868, 1869. 
1869-1872.    Lord  Mayo,  viceroy.    Internal  improyements. 
1872-1876.    Lord  Northbrook,  viceroy.     Dethronement  of  the 

MahraUd  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda,    Visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 

India. 
1876-1880.    Lord  Lytton,  viceroy. 

1877>  Jao-  !•  The  queen  proclaimed  empress  of  India. 

1877, 1878.    Famine  in  southern  India. 

1878-1881.  Second  Afig;han  war.  Refusal  of  Sher  AH  to  admit  a 
British  embassy.  The  Khaibar  (Kyber),  the  Kuram^  and  the 
Boldn  passes  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  f  SJier  Alt.  Abdication 
of  his  son,  Ydkuh  Khdn,  Defeat  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops  by 
Atfvb  Khdn,  Brilliant  march  of  sir  F,  Roberts  ffom  Kabul  to  Kandct- 
kdTj  and  rout  of  Ayiib  Khdn,  1880,  Sept.  1.  Abdurrahman  Khdn, 
the  eldest  male  representative  of  Dost  Muhammadt  recognized  by  the 
British  as  Amir,  and  their  troops  withdrawn  from  Kabul  and  Kanda- 
har, 

1880.  Marquis  of  Ripon,  viceroy. 

1881.  Population  of  all  India  252,541,210,  an  increase  in  ten  years 
of  over  twelve  millions.  {See  p,  565) 

§6.    UNITED  STATES.  (8eep.4SS.) 

1789-1882. 

1789.    First  congress  met  at  New  York^  March  4. 

1789.    Qeorge  Washington  (Virginia),  president.    John 

Apr.  30.    Adams,  yice-president. 

Nov.  1.    North  GEurolina  accepted  the  constitation. 

1789.  Three  exeontiye  departaients  created.  Thomas  Jefferson 
n>.  1743, 1 1825^,  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hamilton 
Qb.  1757, 1 1804),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Henry  Knox,  sec- 
retary of  war.  These  witibi  the  attorney  general  formed  the 
cabinet.  A  national  judiciary  was  also  established.  John 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 

1789.  First  ten  amendments  (in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights)  to 
the  constitution  proposed  by  congress  to  the  state  legislatures,  and 
ratified,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  by  three  fourths  of  the 
states. 

1790,  May  29.    Rhode  Island  accepted  the  constitution. 

1790.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  put  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  secU  of  government  to  be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
after  that  permanently  located  on  the  Potomac,  wnere  land 
was  ceded  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  (District  of 
Columbia),  and  the  city  of  Washington  laid  out 

1790-1795.  Indian  war.  Defeat  of  Harmar  1790 ;  St.  Clair  1191 ; 
and  victory  of  Wayne  1794. 

1790.  Death  of  Franklin.  • 

Population  3,921,326  (1st  census).    National  debt  Jan.  1, 1791, 
975,463,476.52. 

1791,  Aug.    George  Hammond,  minister  from  Great  Britaao*  receivedr 

Vermont  admitted  (14th  state). 
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A  natioDal  bank  (United  States  bank)  ehartered  for  twenty 

1792.  Apr.  2.    yean,  and  a  mint,  were  established  at  Philadelphia. 
17d2.    Two  parties  now  came  into  prominence :  the  republican, 

afterwards  democratic,  led  hy  Jefferson;  and  the  federatiet^ 

whose  leaders  were  Hamilton  and  Adams. 
17d2.    Kentucky  admitted  (15th  state). 
EU  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin, 
Washington  and  Adams  reelected. 
17d3.    France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  sent  (renet  as 

minister  to  the  United  States/   He  arrived  at  Charleston  in 

April,  and  proceeded  to  fit  out  privateers,  etc 
Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  Apr.  22 ; 

and  the  next  year  (1794)  the  neutrality  act  was  passed. 

Grenet  appealed,  firom  the  executive  to  the  people,  and,  upon  the 

demand  of  the  government,  was  recalled. 

1793.  Fugitive  slave  act,  substantially  a  dead  letter  imtil  revived 
in  1850. 

179^  WMskey  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  caused  by  an  internal  revenue  law  of  1791,  which  laid  an 
excise  on  domestic  spirits,  and  was  put  down  by  an  army  ooa>- 
posed  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 

179^  Eleventh  amendment,  securing  the  non-suability  of  states, 
proposed  by  congress,  and  declared  ratified  Jan.  1798. 

179^  Peace  purchased  &om  Algiers,  and  from  Tripoli  and  Tmm 
in  the  following  years. 

1794.  The  treaty  of  peace  (^.  432)  had  been  fully  carried  out  by 
neither  party.     Great  Britain  had  not  delivered  the  posts  held 

by  her  on  the  northern  frontier.  And  she  foas  accused  of  inciting  the 
Indians  to  hostility,  of  impressing  American  seamen,  and  of  ceq>turing 
American  trading  vessels  ;  and  besides,  many  slaves  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  British  when  they  evacuated  New  York.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  collection  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects  had  not  been  observed. 
To  settle  these  differences  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  a 

X794,  Nov.  19.  Treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
(Jay's  treaty)  was  concluded.  It  provided  for  the  delioery 
of  tiie  posts  before  June,  1796 :  for  a  conunission  to  decide 
what  river  was  the  "  St.  Croix"  Cp.432);  for  campenscOian  m 
certain  cases  to  British  subjects  ana  Americaxk  citizens,  to  be  <»- 
certained  by  commissioners  ;  for  the  regulation  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries ;  for  the  extradition  of  criminals^  etc.  The 
treaty  met  with  great  opposition;  the  ratificatians  were  not  ez' 
changed  till  Oct.  1795  ;  and  the  money  necessary  to  cany  it 
out  was  not  voted  till  1796  (speech  of  Fisher  Ames). 

1795.  Treaty  with  Spain  established  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mims^ 
sippiy  with  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 

1796.  Tennessee  admitted  (16th  state). 
Sept.  18.    Washington's  farewell  address. 

1797.  Mar.  4.  John  Adams  (Massachusetts),  federalist,  2d 
president. 
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•    

Thomas  leSerson,  TepabHcan,  yice-pTesidenti 
1797.    Special  mission  to  France.    Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 

to  extort  money  (X.  7.  Z.  afEkir).  Pincknej,  one  of  the  envoys, 
replied :  ^  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  mbute."  Hostilities 
aotoaUy  began.  Provisional  army  raised  ;  Washington,  Uevtenani- 
general ;  navy  department  organized  1798 ;  ConsteUation  captured 
£s*Insurgente  1799  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power  more  pacific 
intentions  prevailed,  and  a  convention  was  concluded  1800,  Sept.  30. 
1797.    The  langu^^  of  the  French  sympathizers  became  so  violent 

that  the  alien  and  sedition  la'ws  were  passed.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798--1799, 
in  which  it  was  asserted  Uiat  a  state  had  a  ri&^ht  to  decide  for  itself 
how  tsLT  the  national  authority  should  be  considered  binding. 

1799,  Dec  14.    Death  of  Washington. 

1800,  Nov.  22.    Congress  met  in  Washington  for  the  first  time. 

Population,  5,319,762  (2d  census). 

1801,  John  MarshaU,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
elections  of  1800  the  republican  candidates  received  a  majoiv 

'ity  of  the  votes,  but  as  they  had  equal  numbers  the  election 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  chose 

1801.  Tlionia43  Jefferson  (Virginia)  3d  president;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  vice-president.  James  Madison,  secretary  of 
state  ;  Albert  Gallatin^  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

1801—1802.  Repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  of  many  un- 
popular laws.    1802.    Ohio  admitted  (17th  state). 

1803>  April  30.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  :  all  of  its  present  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  then  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  the  island  on  which  New  Orleans  stands  ; 
and  a  claim  to  Texas,  to  toest  Florida,  as  that  portion  of  the 
present  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  south  of  31^  north 
latitude  was  then  called,  and  perhaps  even  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (p.  554).  Tne  price  w^as  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  original  area  of  the  United  States 
was  more  than  doubled. 

1809i'l>ec.  12.^  Twelfth  amendment,  altering  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing president  and  vice-president,  proposed  by  congress,  and  de- 
clared ratified  1804,  Sept.  25. 

1804r-1805.  Failure  of  the  impeachment  of  Chase,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

1804,  July.    Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel. 
1801-1805.    TripoUtan  war.    Burning  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia 

(Decatur),  which  had  been  captured  while  aepround,  1804. 
Capture  of  Deme.  Bombardment  of  Tripoli,  Treaty  1805. 
No  more  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

1805,  Thomas  Jefferson  reelected  president;  George 
Clinton  vice-president. 

1806,  April.    The  British  ship  Leander  fired  on  an  American  trad- 

ing sloop,  killing  John  Pierce,  the  owner.  The  Leander  ordered 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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1806,  May  16.    The  British  govemmmit  issaed  orden  in  conncil, 

declaring  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  to  be  in 
a  partial  state  of  blockade  ;  Napoleon  replied  (Nov.  21^  by  the  Ber- 
lin decree  (p.  469).  Great  Britain  issaed  other  oraen  in  conmeSL 
rjan.  7  and  Not.  11, 1807),  followed  (Dec)  by  the  Milan  decree 
(p.  537),  which  orders  and  decrees  practically  put  an  end  to  the  most 
profitable  portion  of  the  conmierce  of  the  United  States. 

1807,  June  22.    The  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  into  by  the  British 

ship  Leopard^  and  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  taken  out 
of  her  by  the  British.  The  president  by  proclamation  ordered  all 
British  ships  of  war  to  leaye  the  coast ;  repitfation  was  demanded  of 
Great  Britain,  and  congress  laid  an  embargo  (Jefferson's  embargo) 
on  all  shipping  in  the  ]^rts  of  the  United  States  (Dec  22). 

1806.  Faunre  of  Miranda**  scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  Spai^ 
ish  American  oolcndes. 

1807.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron  Bur,  late  viceH-pfreaident, 
for  treason.  It  is  said  that  he  had  designed  seizing  New 
Orleans,  detaching  several  states  from  the  union,  and  invading 
Mexico. 

1807.  Robert  Fulton  made  the  Jir^  successfid  applicaiion  of  steam 
to  navigation,  in  the  steamboat  Clermont  ([engine  imported). 

180&    The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  prohfl>- 
.    ited  after  Jan.  1, 1808. 
The  embargo  policy  was  designed  to  compel  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  orders  and  decrees.    The  furthbr  history  is 
as  follows  :  — 

1808.  Supplementary  acts  :  1.  Jan.  8,  coasting  and  fishing  ves- 
sels to  give  bonds  to  re-land  cargoes  in  United  States.   2.  Mar. 

12,  boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  land-carriages  made  subject  to 
the  embargo  [April  17,  Bayonne  decree  directing  the  seizure  <^  all 
American  vessels  then  in  tiie  ports  of  France].  3.  Apr.  25,  coasting 
trade  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  be  exercised  by  oUiers  aolj 
under  the  most  stringent  rules  ;  enforcing  act  of  1809  (Jan.  9)»  by 
which  every  attempt  to  avoid  the  embargo  worked  ^e  forfeiture  of  ship, 
boat,  or  vehicle,  and  involved  afne  oi  four  times  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
use  the  army  ana  navy  to  enforce  the  embargo.  Zhnbargo  repealed 
except  as  to  France  and  England,  to  take  effect  1809,  Mar.  15.  No 
goods  to  be  imported  from  liose  countries  after  May  20. 
1809»  March  4.    James  Madison  (Virginia) ,  democrat,  4th 

president.    James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state. 
1810.    Population  7,239,881  (3d  census). 
1810,  March  23.     Rambouillet  decree,  ordering  the  sale  of  all 

American  vesseb  which  had  been  seized  for  violating  the 

French  decrees. 
1810,  May  1.    Act  known  as  Macon's  No.  2  provided  that  in  case 

either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its  ediets  the 
United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the  other.  Napoleon  revoked 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  but  not  the  Rambouillet  decree,  Aug. 
5,  to  take  effect  Nov.  1,  as  to  American  vessels.  This  was  considered 
by  .the  president  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  condition  of 
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Macon's  No.  2,  and  a  pTodamation  dedaied  the  norMii^NWtatitm  act 
revived  as  to  Great  Britain  after  Feb.  2, 1811. 

1811,  May  16.    Engagement  between  the  American  frigate  Presi- 

dent and  the  British  ship  ^iT^fa  fitff 

1812.  Louisiana  admitted  (18th  state). 

1812,  Apr.  4.  Embargo  for  ninety  d9>ys.  War  declared  against 
Oreat  Britain.  The  orders  in  council  of  Jan.  and  Apr.  1807, 
revoked  (June  23). 

1812-1814.  War  with  Great  Britain.  Events  of  1812. 
Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Canada,  surrender  of  Detroit  (Aug. 
16),  defeat  at  Queenstown  (Oct.  13).  On  the  water,  however,  the 
American  ship  Bssez  (Porter)  captured  the  Akrt;  the  Constitution 
(Hull),  the  Ouerrihre;  the  Wasp,  the  Frolic  (both  taken  by  the  Poio- 
tiem,  a  British  74)  ;  the  United  States  (Decatur),  the  Macedonian; 
and  the  Constitution  (Bainbridge),  the  Java,  In  1813  the  Amer- 
icana were  defeated  at  Prenchtown  (Jan.);  gained  the  battle  of  Lake 
Brie  (Perry) ;  but  were  driven  trom.  their  posts  on  the  Niagara,  The 
Igiigliah  blockaded  the  Atlantic,  seaboard,  and  June  1  tiie  British 
firigate  Shannon  captured  the  Chesapeake  ;  the  Pelioan,  the  Argus  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Amerioan  ship  Hornet  took  tiie  Peacock; 
the  Enterprise,  the  Boxer,  In  1814  there  was  another  attempt  to 
invade  Canada;  the  Americans  caotured  Fort  Brie  and  won  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  (July  5)  and  Imndy's  Lane  (Julj  15),  but 
these  victories  led  to  nothing.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlam  won  by 
MaDonough  (Sept.  11).  Aug.  24,  the  British  under  Koss  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Bladensbwrgh  ;  entered  Washington  the  next  day 
and  burnt  all  the  public  buildings  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13)  ;  and  with  great  loss  at  TXew  Or- 
leans (Dec,  Jackson).  At  sea  the  American  ship  Bssez  (Porter), 
after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the  Phcebe 
and  CTierub;  the  Peacock  captured  the  Epervier ;  the  Wasp,  the 
Reindeer  and  Avon,  In  1815  the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane 
and  Levcmt ;  and  the  Hornet,  the  Penguin;  while  the  President  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  squadron.  Peace,  however,  had  been  made  at 
Ghent,  December  24, 1814,  by  a  treaty  by  which  none  of  the  ques- 
tiens  which  led  to  the  war  were  settled,  but  which  provided  for  com- 
missions to  run  the  boundaries,  as  determined  in  previous  treaties.. 

The  eastern  states  had  resisted  the  embargo,  and  later  had  taken 
a  veiT  lukewarm  interest  in  the  war,  and  had  consequently  been  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  summonincr  of 
the  Hartford  convention,  1814,  Dec.  15,  which  adjourned  in  three 
weeks  without  accomplishing  anything. 

1815.  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
trecUy  negotiated  with  Algiers. 

1816.  The  second  United  States  bank  chartered  for  twenty 
years  (charter  of  1st  expired  in  1811).  Protective  tariff.  In- 
diana admitted  (19th  state). 

1817-1825.  James  Monroe  (Virginia),  democrat,  5th  pres- 
ident. Era  of  good  feeling.  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 
state  ;  W,  H,  Crawford,  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  and  John 
C.  CaJhoun,  secretary  of  war  (res.  1817).  j 
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1817.  IffiflidMipiH  adnutted  r20di  state). 

1817-1818.  SemjUiole  war  (Jackson).  LiTasioii  of  Ffiygdoj  then  a 
colony  of  8pw/  Execution  of  two  British  subjects. 

1818.  niinoU  JbaMed  (21st  state). 

Penaiona  granted  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolntionaij  war,  in 
needy  circumstances. 

Convention  ^Tith  Great  Britain  as  to  ihe  Jisheries  ;  the  coun- 
try weat  of  the  «  Stony  [Rocky]  Monntaina  "  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  two  powera  in  common  fo^ten  years,  etc. 

1819.  Treaty  ^Tith  Spain.  She  gave  up  all  claim  to'weat  Florida, 
(p.  432)  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  United  States  since 
1810,  and  ceded  eaat  Florida.  The  United  States  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Texaa,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  mill- 
iona  to  its  own  citizens  for  claims  which  they  had  against  Spain. 

1819.  Alabama  (22d  state).    Financial  oriaia. 

1820.  Maine  (23d  state).   Population  of  the  United  States  9,638,453. 

1820.  Missouri  oompromise,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  36^  30^  north  latitude,  this  being  the 

1821.  southern  border  of  Bfllaaouri,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state  (24th  state). 

1823,  Dec.  2.  The  preaident  in  his  annual  message  enunciated  the 
Monroe  doctrine  :  "  That  the  American  oontinenta,  by 
the  free  and  independent  position  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  he  considered  as  subjects 
torjuture  colonization^  by  anv  European  power;  **  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  the  Holy  alliance  (p.  485)  to 
America  would  not  be  viewed  **  in  anv  other  lig^t  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 
Neither  of  the  candidates  for  president  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  house  of  representatives  chose  y 

1825-1829.     John   Quincy  Adaips  (b.  1767,  t  1848) 

(Massachusetts),  democrat,  president,  although  Andrew  Jack- 
Bon  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  electoral  college ;  John  C. 
Calhotm  (b.  1782,  f  I860),  vice-president ;  Henry  Clay  (b. 
1777, 1 1852),  secretary  of  state. 

1825.  The  Erie  caned  was  fimshed  ;  the  first  railroad  in  America  (at 
Quincy,  Mass.)  waa  completed  in  1827,  although  steam  was 
not  used  on  such  a  road  in  this  country  until  1829. 

1826.  Failure  of  the  Panama  congreaa,  and  1827  of  another  ap- 
pointed to  meet  near  the  city  of  Mexico.  These  were  at- 
tempts to  put  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  practice. 

1828.    Tariff  of  abominations.  v. 

1829-1837.  Andrew  Jackson  (b.  1767,  f  1845),  (Tennes- 
see), democrat,  7th  president;  John  C.  CaUiotm,  vice-piesideiit 
(res.  1831) ;  MaHin  Van  Buren  (b.  1782,  f  1862),  secretaiy  of 
state. 

Inauguration  of  the  apoila  ayatem  ;  about  690  office  holders 
removed  by  the  president  during  the  first  year  of  his  admiib 
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istration,  in  contrast  with  only  Beventy-fonr  remoyals  by 
aJU  former  presidents.  The  goyermnent  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  according  to  senator  Maroy  of  New  York,  saw 
'*  nothing  wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoilB  of  the  enemy.'' 

1829.  The  merchants  of  Boston  protested  against  the  tariff  acts,  and 
were  followed  hy  the  legiskUures  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Alabama,  and  North  Carolina, 

1830.  Population  12,866,020  (5th  census). 

1830,  Jan.  27.    Speech  of  Daniel  "Webster  (b.  1782,  f  1852),  in  the 

senate  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  colonel  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  who  upheld  extreme  states-rights  views. 

1831.  William  Uoyd  Garrison  established  in  Boston  #  paper 
called  the  Liberator,  advocating  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  abolitionists. 

1831.  Convention  with  France,  mutual,  settlement  of  claims.  France 
to  pay  the  United  States  25,000,000  francs,  and  to  be  paid 
1,300,000  francs,  such  sums  to  be  distributed  to  claimants  in 
either  country. 

The  tariff  act  of  1832,  while  containing  a  reduction  of  duties, 
retained  the  protective  principle.  A  convention  held  in  South 
Carolina  reported 

1832.  A  nullifioation  ordinance  (Nov.  1832),  which  de- 
clared that  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and  1832  were  unconstitu- 
tional *'  and  are  nuU  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state," 
etc.  Colonel  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cal- 
houn took  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  senate.  Dec.  10  president 
Jackson  issued  the  nullification  proclamation,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  states-rights  was  refuted  and  the  national  theory  set  forth ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
This  was  followed  by  the  nullification  message,  1833,  Jan.  16.  This 
trouble  was  finally  ended  by  the  compromise  tariff  act,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Henry  Clay,  1833,  Feb.  12.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory. 

1835-1842.    War  with  the  Seminole  Indians. 

1836.  Arkansas  (25th  state). 

1837.  Michigan  (26th  state). 

1837-1841.  Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York),  democrat, 
8th  president. 

1837.  Fixiancial  crisis  :  causes,  removal  (1833)  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  ;  g^reat  extension  of 
credit,  and  over-issue  of  paper  money  ;  contraction  of  the  vol- 
mne  of  the  currency  by  the  (1836,  July  11)  specie  circular, 
which  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  money. 

1837.  Rebeluon  in  Canada,  burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline by  the  royalists.    McLeod*s  case, 

1838-1839.  The  gag  resolutions,  by  which  congress  declared  that 
petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 

Columoia  or  against  the  interstate  slave  trade  should  be  tabled  without 

being  debated,  referred,  or  printed. 
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1840.  Ind^;>6nd«iit  trsasnry  established ;  the  nstuutal  foods  to  be 
kept  in  the  treasury  at  Washington  and  in  the  suHhtreasuries 

established  in  certain  cities,  subject  to  uie  order  of  the  treasurer. 

1840.    Population  17,069,453  (6th  census). 
After  an  exciting  contest  was  elected 

1841-1845.  WiUiam  Henry  Harrison  (Ohio),  vAn%,  9tfa 
president,  'M^^*  Apr.,  succeeded  by  John  Tyler  (b.  1790, 
t  1862)  of  Virginia,  vice-president.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary 
of  state  (res.  1843). 

1842.  The  northeastern  boundary  dispute  with.  Great  Britain  set- 
tled by  the  Aahburton  treaty. 

1842.    Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Islimd. 

1844.  ^Experimental  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more built  by  professor  8.  F.  B.  Morse  with  money  appro- 
priated by  c<mgress. 

1845.  Florida  (27th  state). 

In  1821  Mexico  had  separated  from  Spain,  and  in  1836  Texas 
declared  itself  independent  of  Mexico.  Houston  with  eight  hundred 
Texans  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  the  San  Jacinto  (1836,  Apr.  21),  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and 

1845>  March.    Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

1845-1849.  James  K.  Polk  (Tennessee),  democrat,  11th 
president ;  James  Buchanan  (b.  1781,  f  1868),  seereteiy  of 
state. 

1845.  Texas  (28th  state)  ;  1846, Iowa  (2dth  state). 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territory 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico, 
420  north  latitude,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  54P  40^  north 
latitude.     By  the 

1846.  Oregon  treaty  this  tract  was  divided  between  them,  the  49th 
parallel  forming  the  boundary,  and  the  southern  portion,  which 
fell  to  the  United  States,  retained  the  name  of  Oregon. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a 

1846-11348.    Wax  with  Mexico, 

which  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  the  north  commanded  by 
Zachary  Taylor  (b.  1786,  f  1850) ;  battles  of  Pah  Alto  (Ubj  8), 
Resaca  (May  9).  Surrender  of  Monterey  (Sept.  2^,  Buena 
Vista  (1847,  Feb.  22  and  23).  In  March,  1847,  another  army 
under  general  Scott  landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  surrendered 
March  29th.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  aiid  won 
the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18),  Uhurubusco  (Aug.  2ff), 
captured  the  fortress  of  Chaptutepec  (Sept.  12  and  13),  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14).  On  the  Pacific  the  Amer- 
icans had  been  equally  successful,  and  the  war  was  ended  by 
the 

1848,  Feb.  2.    Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  gave  up  all  claim  to  Texas,  the  Rio  Orande  to  be  the 
boundary,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  in  all  about  522,955  square 
miles,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  miUions  of  dollars. 


^  D.  '  OnUed  States.  &^ 

184a    WlMxmslii  (dOth  state). 

In  1846  the  Wilmot  provisoy  which  provided  that  slavery 
dionld  not  be  permitted  in  whatever  territory  should  be  acquired  from 
MexicOf  was  defeated ;  but  the  agitation  it  occasioned  led  to  the  organr 
ization  of 
1848.    The  Free  soil  party,  the  precursor  of  the  present  republican 

party. 

1849-1853.  Zachary  Taylor  rLouisiana),  whig,  12th  presi- 
dent, t  July  9, 1850  ;  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore  of  New 
York,  vice-president.  John  M,  Clayton^  secretary  of  state  ;  fol- 
lowed by  banid  Wehstef\950,  July  20,  f  1862  ;  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Eveiiett  (b.  1794,  f  1866). 

1850.  Population  23,191,876  (Tth  census).  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  (1848)  had  led  to  the  rapid  population  of  that 
territory,  and  in  1860  it  became  the  31st  state. 

1850y  Sept.  Clay's  compromiBes  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cal- 
iromla  as  a  free  state  ;  for  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  millions 
for  her  claim  to  New  Mexico  ;  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery ;  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  uie  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  states, 
this  last  known  as  the 

1850.    Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

1860,  April  19.  Clayton-Btilwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settled 
certain  questions  with  reeard  to  commumcation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  which,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  become  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

1858-1857.     Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshire),  demo- 

orat,  14th  president ;  William  L.  Marcy,  secretary  <^  state  ; 

Jefferson  iSavis  (b.  1808  ;  f  1889),  secretary  of  war. 

1853^  Dec.  30.    Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  settled  by  the 

Ghidsden  purchase  ;  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  be  the 

Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  31°  20^  north  latitude  ;  thence  due 

west  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence 

in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river  twenly  miles  below 

the  junction  of  the  Qua  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  river 

until  it  intersects  the  boundary  ot  California  as  determined  by  the 

treatv  of  1848.  The  price  was  ten  millions,  and  the  area  thus  acquired 

was  45,000  square  miles. 

1854.    Treaty  with  Japan,  which  opened  that  country  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Unitea  States,  negotiated  by  commo- 
dore Perry  (p.  563). 
1854.    Reoiprooi^  treaty  with  Oreat  Britain  secured  to  the 
Americans  the  right  to  the  ^^ fisheries  ;  "  and  certain  articles  were 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States  and  the  British 
provinces.    This  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866  by  the  United  States. 
1854.    Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed.    It  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  two  territories,  Kansas  ana  Nthraska^  and  left  the 
question  oi.  slavery  to  those  who  should  there  settle  (squatter  sov- 
enigwty\  thus  repealing  in  part  the  BCiMOurl  compromise.    A 
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strojBfgle  immediately  ensued  between  the  slave-holdeis  and  the  aboli* 
tiomsts  as  to  which  party  should  colonize  these  territories  first.  Sack 
of  Lawrence  by  "  border  ruffians  "  (1866,  May  21)  ;  battle  of  Ossawat- 
tomie  {John  Brown).  At  last  the  anti-slavery  party  proved  sucoessfuL 

1856.  Rise  of  **  Anow^Nothingism,**  or  secret  opposition  to  foreign 
influence  in  national  legislation. 

1857-1861.    James  Buchanan  (Pennsylvania),  democrat, 
15th  president. 

1857.  In  the  Dred  Scott  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that  un- 
der the  constitution  neither  negro  slaves  nor  their  descen- 
dants, slave  or  free,  could  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  added,  as  a  dictum,  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  unconstitw-' 
tioncUf  and  that  therefore  a  slave  did  not  become  free  by  being  carried 
to  a  territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  that  compro- 
mise. 

1857.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout  the  country. 

1858.  Minnesota  (32d  state)  ;  1859,  Oregon  (33d  state). 

1859.  John  Brown  with  a  handful  of  men  seized  the  United 
Oct.  19.  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry;  but,  after  half  his  men 

were  killed,  was  captured,  and  hanged  December  2d  of  the 
same  year. 

1860.  Population  of  the  United  States  31,443,332  (8th  census). 
1860,  Nov.    Abraham  Lincoln  (b.  1809,  f  1865)  of  Illinois,  re- 

pubUcan,  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  stat^  — 
New  Jersey  excepted,  — but  none  from  the  slave  states,  and  was  de- 
clared president-elect.    (iVeto  Jersey  gave  Lincoln  4,  Douglas  3  votes.) 

1860,  Dec.  20.    South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  uritbn,  and  was 

followed  by  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Iioa- 
isiana,  and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1861  ;  by  Texas  in  Febru- 
ary ;  Virginia  in  April ;  and  by  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  in  May. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  declared  themselves  neutral.  Delegates  from 
the  seceded  states  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery^  AlahamOj  1861, 
Feb.  4  ;  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Feb.  8.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
elected  president ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-president.  The  se- 
ceding states  endeavored  to  seize  all  the  national  property  within 
their  borders,  and  were  successful  except  at  Pensacola  (Florida)  and 
Charleston  (South  Carolina).  At  the  latter  place  the  conunander 
of  the  United  States  forces  withdrew  to  an  unfinished  fort,  Sumter, 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  Dec.  26, 1860  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 

1861,  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing  him  supplies,  was 
fired  on  by  the  state  forces,  and  forced  to  return. 

1861,  Jan.  29.    Kansas  admitted  to  the  union  as  a,  free  (34th)  state, 

1861.  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  Feb.  23 ;  and 
was  inaug^urated  (16th)  president  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4  without  disturbance.  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
state ;  Simon  Cameron,  succeeded  Jan.  1862,  by  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  government  of  the  so-called  confederate  states  attempted  to  open 
negotiations,  with  the  federal  authorities,  for  a  peaceful  separatioiii 
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bat  the  president  declined  to  entertain  any  such  propositions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  determined  to  succour  the  garrison  in  Charleston 
harbor.  Hie  insurgents  fired  on  fort  Sumter  1861,  Apr.  12,  which 
Boxrendered  Apr.  14. 

1861-1865.    The  Civil  Wax. 

Apr.  15,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months  ;  and  summoned  congress 
to  meet  July  4.  April  18  a  few  companies  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tuk  reached  Washington  ;  and  on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington,  the  siarth  Massachusetts  regiment  was  attacked 
by*  A  mob  wmle  passing  through  Baltimore.  The  same  day  the  pres- 
ident declared  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  to  be  in  a  sta^  of 
blockade.  On  May  3d  he  issued  a  call  for  42,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  May  13,  Great  Britain  recognized  the 
so-called  confederate  states  as  belligerents.  June.  10  the  union 
troops  were  repulsed  at  Big  Bethel,  and  July  21  were  routed  at  Bull 
Run  or  Manassas. 

Jifav,  1.  George  B.  MoClellan  succeeded  general  Scott  in  conunand 
of  the  union  forces,  Nov.  8,  Mason  and  Slidell,  commissioners 
from  the  confederate  states  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
taken  from  the  British  mail  cteamer  Trent  by  the  American 
steamer  San  Jacinto,  War  with  Great  Britain  averted  through 
the  prudence  and  skill  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  conunissioners 
were  given  up,  and  thus  was  established  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  which  the  United  States  had  invariably  con- 
tended. 

Bvents  of  1862.  Feb.  6,  capture  of  Fort  Henry  (in  Ten- 
nessee) by  the  union  forces.  Feb.  16,  **  unoonditlonal  sur- 
render "  of  Fort  Donelson  to  general  U.  S.  Grant  (b.  1822  ; 
t  1885\  Mar.  9,  Monitor  and  Merrimao.  Mar.  14,  cap- 
ture of  Newbem.  Apr.  6  and  7,  battle  of  Shiloh  or  Pitts- 
burgh landing  (Grant) ;  retreat  of  the  confederates.  Apr. 
16,  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  April  24, 
a  fleet  under  flag-ofBcer  (afterwards  admiral)  David  G.  Far- 
ragut  ran  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  city  the  next  day. 

^f^yrtlt  to  Julv,  Peninsular  campaign  ^cClellan).  Battle  of  Fair 
OaJcs  May  31  and  June  1 ;  seven  days  battles  before  Rich- 
mond (^MechanicsvUle,  Gaines^s  MiUy  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
Malvern  Hill  July  1)  ;  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  The 
confederate  army,  now  under  the  command  of  general  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  (b.  1807,  f  1870),  pressed  forward  toward  Wash- 
ington. Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  5)  ;  defeat  of  the 
nmon  army  under  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  30.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  but  was  de- 
feated at  South  Mountain,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Antie- 
tarn  (Sept.  17)  recrossed  the  Potomac,  McClellan  superseded 
by  Bumside,  who  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  Fredericks- 
b^CDec  13).  «^  ^  succeeded  (Jan.  26)  by  geaerl 
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Bvants  of  1868.  After  the  battk  of  the  Antietam  the /»re»> 
dent  had  iasiied  a  proolammtioii  deelazing  that  all  slaves  tn 
states  or  parts  of  states  in  rtbeUion  Jan,  1, 1863,  should  then 
be  free  ;  and  on  that  day  he  issued  the  f onnal  eniancipation 
proolaination. 

^Die  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  Hooker,  defeated  at 
ChanoallorsTille  (May^).  f  Stonewall  Jaokaon  (b.  1826). 
Ziee  again  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  north,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  now  commanded  by  gen- 
eral George  G.  ICeade  (b.'1816,  f  1872^,  at  Gettyisbarg 
(July  1-3).  July  4,  Viokaburg  surrenderea  to  Ghrant.  These 
two  events  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Grant  assumed 
conmiand  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  and  with 
force  composed  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberiand  commanded  by 
Thomaa  (b.  1816,  f  1870),  and  reinforcements  from  Vlckslmrg 
under  'Wmiam  T.  Sherman  (b.  1820 ;  f  1891),  and  from 
the  Potomac  under  Hooker,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of 
ZK>okont  Mountain  and  Miaalonary  Ridge  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

West  Virginia  (loyal  portion  of  Virginia)  (35th  state). 

Bvents  of  1864.  Grant  made  a  lientenant-genenl  (March  9), 
and  commander-in-chief  (Mar.  12)  of  all  the  amies  of  the 
United  States  which  Atffic^cwfik  oMTOtecf  on  a  <ett2e(f/>2^  May 
3,  Grant  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  general  Meade 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  fought  the  battles  of  the  'Wfldemess 
rMay  5  to  12),  Spottaylvania  (May  12-21),  North  Anna 
(May  21-31),  Cold  Harhor  (June  1-3),  and  sat  down  before 
Petersbnrg,  June  19.  A  confederate  force  under  Early  was 
sent  to  threaten  Washington,  and  thus  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant.  Early  penetrated  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  (b.  1831)  at  Opequan 
rSept.  19),  Fiaher'a  mil  (Sept.  21),  and  at  Cedar  Cretk 
(Oct.  19).  The  Shenandoah  valley  was  then  devastated, 
and  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  The  western 
armies  under  Sherman  began  a  campaign  against  the  confed- 
erates led  by  general  Joe  Johnston  (b.  1807)  May  6,  and 
after  a  series  of  engagements  reached  Atlanta,  wluch  was 
evacuated  by  the  confederates  Sept.  2.  A  portion  of  his  army 
was  then  sent  north  under  Thomas  to  watch  Hood  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Johnston),  who  was  finallv  defeated  before  Naah- 
ville,  Dec.  15  and  16.  Meanwhile  Sherman,  after  burning  At- 
lanta, started  on  the  march  through  Gheorgia.  He  reached 
the  sea  Dec.  12,  and  took  Savannah  Dec.  22.  On  the  water 
the  Kearsarge  (WinsJmD)  sank  the  confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama off  Cherbou^  (Alabama  claims,  p.  560)  ;  and  a  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  farragut  ran  the  f cnts  at  Mobile,  Aug.  5. 

1864,  Nov.    Nevada  (36th  state). 

Nov.  8.    Reelection  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Andrew  Johnsony  vice- 
president. 

1865.  The  Thirteenth  Amendmentg  prohibitixifir  alav* 
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ery  witbin  tbe  TTnited  States,  was  nmpoBed  hy  oongress 
Feb.  1,  and  was  declared  ratified  Deo.  18th. 

Bvents  of  1865*  Surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  to  general 
Terry,  Jan.  15.  Grant  had  ^^radually  drawn  his  lines  around 
Zee*8  right  flank,  and  on  April  1st  Sheridan  won  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  which  compelled  the  eyacnation  of  Petersburg 
AprQ  2,  and  the  surrender  of  Richmond  April  3.  Grant,  wim 
Ins  whole  army,  under  Meade  and  Shendan,  pursued  Lee, 
who,  being  surrounded,  capitulated  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  April  9.  Meantime  Sherman  had  set  out  from  Sa- 
vannah  for  the  north,  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  17,  he  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  on  April  26  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  last  confedercUe  army,  under  JohnatcA. 

1865,  April  16.    Assassination  of  Lincoln. 

Andrew  Johnson,  vice-president,  succeeds. 
Cost  of  the  war.    National  debt  in  1860,  $64,842,287 ;  in  1866, 
82,773,236,173,  which  great  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
debts  incuired  by  the  stated  and  municipalities. 

1866,  May  22.    The  southern  ports  declared  open. 

May  29.    Amneaty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  the 

exception  of  fourteen  specified  classes. 
1866^  Apr.  9.    CivU  rights  bUl  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

June  16.  Fourteenth  amendment,  securing  to  ihefreedmen 
the  right  of  citizenship,  declaring  the  vaiiaity  of  the  national 
debt,  and  regulating  the  basis  of  representation  and  disqualifi' 
nation  from  office,  proposed  by  oongress,  and  declared  nMified 
1868,  July  28. 

1868,  July  16.  Act  to  continue  the  freedmen's  bureau,  which  had 
charge  of  the  loyal  and  suffering  classes,  black  and  white,  in 
the  southern  states,  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1866,  July  27.  Telegraphic  oonunonioation  finally  established 
with  Qreat  Britain. 

1867,  March  1.    Nebraska  (37th  state). 

Mar.  2.  Beconstruotion  act  passed  over  the  president's 
yeto.  It  divided  the  ten  southern  states  into  five  military 
districts,  each  commanded  by  an  army  officer,  who  should  see 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  seoeded  states 
to  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  union,  whenever  a  oon- 
Tention  of  delegates,  **  elected  by  the  nude  citizens,  ...  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  except  tibose  dis* 
franchised  for  participation  in  rebellion,  etc.,  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  being  wtifed  by  the  people  and  approved  by  cofi- 
gress,  should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereupon 
elected  should  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

1867,  Mar.  4.  Tennre  of  office  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1867,  Mar.  30.  Alaska  purchase  Area  577,340  square  miles; 
price  a  little  over  seven  million  dollars. 

1868,  Feb.  24-May  26.  Impeachment  of  president  An* 
drew  Johnson  by  the  house  of  representatives.    He  had  op* 
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poied  the  reooostnietioii  measmes  of  ooogreas ;  but  the  inmie* 
diftte  catite  of  the  impeachment  was  an  aUeged  violation  of  ike 
tenure  of  office  ad  of  1867,  Mar.  4.  The  senate  acquitted  him 
by  one  vote  (35  to  19,  the  constitution  reqiiizin|^  a  two  thirds 
majority). 

1868,  Dec  25.    Amnaaty  extended. 

1869,  Feb.  26.  Fifteenth  ainMidmMit^  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  ryjt  he  denied  or  abridged  on  aoeonnt  of  ^  race^  color , 
or  previout  condition  of  servitude/*  proposed  by  congress,  and 
declared  ratified,  1870,  Mar.  30. 

1869>  Mar.  4-1877»  Mar.  6.  Ulyasee  8.  Qrant  (Illiiiois), 
repubUnan,  18th  president. 

1870,  Population  38,555,983  (9th  census). 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorized  the 
president  to  appoint  a  civil  service  commission   to  preserihe 

rules,  etc. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  of  Washington  with  Great  Britain 
provided :  1.  For  the  reference  to  the  emperor  of  Grermany  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon  boundary  (decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  1872,  Oct  21).  2.  For  a  partial  settlement  of  the 
fiahery  diapute  (Halifax  award,  1877,  gave  Great  Britain  fire  and 
one  half  million  dollars)  ;  this  v^  of  the  treaty  abrogated  by  act  of 
the  United  States,  1883.  3.  For  the  settlement  of  the  AiaKniwa 
oladmB  (Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  awarded  to  the  United  States 
over  fifteen  million  dollars). 

1873.    Commercial  criais.    1875.    Colorado  (38th  state). 
1876.    Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876.  The  national  elections  of  this. year  were  very  close,  andcon- 
g^ss  appointed  an  electoral  commission  (five  senators,  five 
representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  si]^reme  court),  which 
declared  the  republican  candidate  elected. 

1877>  Mar.  5-188L  Mar.  4.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Ohio), 
republican,  19th  president. 

1879,  Jan.  1.    Resumption  of  apeoie  i>ayment8. 

1880,  Population  50,155,783  (10th  census). 

1881,  Mar.  4.    James  A.  (Garfield  (Ohio),  repaUican,  20tb 

President.    July  2,  shot  and  mortally  wounded,     f  Sept.  19. 
ucceeded  by  the  vice-president,  Cheater  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  republican. 

1882,  May  6.  Immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  suspended 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  a  ti'eaty  with  China,  con- 
cluded 1880,  Nov.  7. 

1883,  Jan.  9.  Civil  service  act  (Pendleton  bill)  introduced 
the  principle  of  compulsory  competitive  elimination  into  the 
civil  service  of  the  United  States.  (^See  p,  ^gs.) 

§6.    CHINA.  (See  p.  US.) 

1796-1882. 
1796-1820.     Kiaking. 

Frequent  insurrections,  rampant  piracy.    Embassy  of  lord  Am- 
herst (1816). 
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3B20-1850.    Taukwang. 

The  exclasive  privilege  of  the  East  India  company  ceasing  in 
1834,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  British  trade 
(t  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commissioner 
JLin  sent  to  Canton  with  extraordinary  powers  (1838).  Surrender  of 
opium  by  Capt.  EUiotj  British  commissioner  to  the  Chinese^  by  whom 
it  was  aestroyed  (over  20,000  chests),  1839,  Mar.-June.  llie'  con- 
tinnance  of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  that  the  loss  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  caused  the 

1840-1842.  Finit  war  with  Great  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  KeshiUf  successor  of  Lin  (Uong-kong 
ceded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  English  cap- 
tured Amay  (1842,  Aug.  27),  Ning-po  (Oct.  13),  Shang-hai  (1842, 
June  19),  and  stormed  Ghing-keang  (July  21). 

1842,  Aug.  29.    Treaty  of  Nanldng. 

1.  Canton^  Amay,  Fuhchau,  Ning-po,  Shanghcd,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hong^kang  ceded  to  England.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
021,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  regular  tariff.  5.  Official  inter- 
course to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality. 

1844»  July  3.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Caleb  Cushing,  am- 
bassador).   Treatj  with  France  (Oct.  23). 

1850-1860.    Hienfnng. 

1850,  Aug.  Outbreak  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  (1850-1864V  The 
leader  was  Huna  Sui-tsuen,  who  called  himself  Tten-teh  ("  ce- 
lestial virtue  "),  and  claimed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  political  and  religious  reform  of  the  empire.  Promulga^ 
tion  of  a  religious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.  Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (Sept  7).  Sni- 
tsuen  proclaimed  emperor. 

1855.  Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 

1856,  Oct  8.    The  lorcha^  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chinese,  but  com- 
manded by  an  Irishman  and  flying  the  British  fla^,  was 

boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  officers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates  ; 
twelve  natives  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down. 
1856,  Nov.    Three  Chinese  forts  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet 
under  commodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 
American  boats. 

The  attempt  of  the  English  government  {Palmerston,  p.  543)  to  ob- 
tain a  disavowal  of  the  attack  upon  the  Arrow,  or  an  apology  there- 
for, resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.    (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  France. 

Lord  Elgin,  JGnglish  envoy.    Destruction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 

(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Deo.  28,  29).    Treaties  of 

Tientsin  (June,  1858)  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  JJnited 


Infraction  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Rctfulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  p&ssage  of  the  Pei-^o  forts  (June 

i  Lorcha:  a  light  Chinese  sailing  vessr^  carrying  guns,  built  after  the  £ur(K 
model,  bat  rigged  like  a  Chinese  junk. — Impsbial  Dictium abt. 

ad 
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25).    Chinese  defeat  at  PolOno  (1860,  8e^  21}.    Destroetioii  of  tkd 
Bummer  palace  (Oet.  6),  sanender  of  Pekmg  (Get.  12). 
I860,  Oct  24.    Treaty  of  Peking. 

Ratiiication  of  the  treaty  of  TieiUim;  toleiatioii  of  Ckzie- 
tianity  ;  revisod  tariff ;  pajment  of  an  indemnitj ;  reaident  inihnHM 
don  at  Peking, 
1860-1875.    Tnngoht,  six  vean  <dd. 

Palace  rcToIuticm.    Administratioii  of  prince  Kumg.      Beor- 
ffanization  of  the  imperial  army  under  general  Ward^  an  American 
(t  1861),  and  colonel  Oordon^  an  Rnglitininan.    The  **  ever  ▼ietorioua 
force." 
1862-1864.     Snpprestion  of  the  rebellion.     Culture  of  NankiRg 

(1864,  July  19).    Snioide  of  Htmg  Sui4suen. 
1866.    Suocessfol  rebellion  of  Yakub  Bejg  Tf  1877)  in  Kcuhgar. 
1868.    Embassy  of  Anson  BuHduj^atne  (imd  two  (^hineoe  enToya)  to 

the  treahr  powers.   (Bnrlingame  f  1870.) 

1870,  May.  Mohammedan  rebeUion  in  the  northwest  (Ptia-nany 
Kan'iuh), 

1871.  Riiaaia  annexed  Ktddja,  until  the  Chinese  power  ahomld  be 
reestablished  in  that  region. 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  audience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  prostration 
(kotow).    Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellioii. 

1875-1908.    Kwangill,  three  years  old  (TVii^Mfi). 

1876,  June  30.    Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  China  (Shanghai  to 

WoosunOf  eleyen  miles). 
1877-1878.    Ijerrible  famine  in  the  north  of  Clnna. 

1877,  Dec.    Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg.     CiqitDre   of 

Kashgar. 
1879,  June.    Treaty  with  Russia  negotiated  by  Chung-haw  :  China 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  Kuldja  and  paid  an  indemnity.    Re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.     Peace  with  Russia  negotiated  by  the  marquis  Tseng. 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  Kuldja  district ;  China  paid  the 
expenses  of  Russian  occupation. 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  .Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonquin  (p.  536).    (See  p.  594,) 

J  7.    JAPAN.  {See  p.  445.) 

1817-1882. 

1817-1846,  Ninko  1787-1838        lyeS^! 

(1838-1853        lyeyoshi. 
1846-1866,  Komei         -{ 1853>1859        lyesada. 

( 1869-1866        Kemochi. 
1867 —  x.   Mutsuhito       1866-1868        Reiki  (Hitotsubashi-yoshi- 

nobu  ;  Noriyodii). 
Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shogons 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shoOTmate 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  among  the  great  daimios. 
1853,  July  7.  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  ea- 
tered  the  harbor  of  Yedo  with  four  vessels,  but  soon  departed  • 
in  Feb.  1854,  he  returned,  and  concluded  a  " 
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1854^  Mar.  21.  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  signed  by  the  shogun^  whom  Perry  took  to  be  the 
"secnlar  emperor  "  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  assumed  title  of  tai- 
kun  (tycoon,  '< great  prince/'  properly  a  title  oi  the  mikado).  Trea- 
ties with  Great  Britain  (1854,  Oct.  14),  and  Ruasia  (1855,  Jan.  26). 
In  1858  treaties  (peace,  amity,  unrestricted  commerce)  concluded 
with  the  United  States  {Toumshend Harris),  Great  Britain  (Elgin), 
rVanoe,  Russia,  —  all  signed  by  the  shogun. 

1859.  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  opened  to  trade. 

These  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
fthogun  angered  the  mikado  and  tiie  Kioto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
n^ere  regaraed  with  deep  distrust. 

1860.  First  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  out  by  It, 
prime  minister  of  the  shog^  (assassinated  Mar.  23). 

1861-1865.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  forei^  representi^ 
tives.  Death  of  an  Englishman  {Richardson)  m  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Satsuma,  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  ICagoshima  (in  Satsur(ui),  and  the  exaction  of 
8625,000  (1862). 

1862.  The  daimios,  released  from  compulsory  residence  at  Yedo^ 
flocked  to  Kioto, 

1863.  Some  American,  Dutch,  and  French  vessels,  having  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  Shimonoseki  after  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.*    In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.    In  spite  of  this 

1864,  Sept.  4.    Bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  Shimonoseki 

batteries  by  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels. 
Exaction  of  an  indemnity  of  93,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  9785,000.^ 

1865,  Nov.  25.    Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow« 

ers. 

1867.  Nov.  19.    Resignation  of  Keiki,  tJie  last  shogun. 

1868.  Restoration  of  the  mikado.    End  of  the  dual  goy- 
emment. 

The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (1868,  Jan.  3)  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Keiki  and 
by  open  war,  which,  after  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Fushimi,  1868, 
Jan.  27-30 ;  Wakamatsu,  Hakodate),  ended  m  favor  of  the  imperial- 
ists (June,  1869). 

1869.  Nov.    Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  place  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Tokio  (**  the  eastern  capital   ). 

1870.  The  mikado,  by  advice  of  the  leading  samurai  {Okubo), 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  Embassy  lb  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

187L    Abolition  of  feudalism ;  relegation  of  the  daimios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title  ;  exchange  of  their  rev- 
enues for  pensions. 

1  In  Feb.  1883,  the  house  of  representatives  accepted  a  favorable  report  upon 
the  Japanese  indemnity  bill.    Repayment  of  the  $786,000  without  interest. 
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Awminilatiop  to  western  eirQiatkiiL  lame  of  a  code  of  erimiiial 
Uw  (rerised  1881)  ;  oftahHuhinftiit  of  a  goTemment  post ;  introdiio- 
tioQ  of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Yokohama  to  Shmogana  (1872); 
horeaa  oi  ednoatioii ;  adoptioii  of  the  Gre^rian  CBilwwiar  (1874^  Jan. 
1)  ;  female  normal  school  (1875)  ;  nntreiwtj  of  Tokio  (1873);  rees- 
tahlishment  of  the  Shinto  fsith  (p.  32)  ;  new  militsiy  system. 
1874.  Expedition  to  FonmmOf  aTengmg  the  murder  of  Japanese  aafl- 
ors  on  that  island. 

1876.  Enforoement  of  a  treaty  with  Cotea. 

1877.  Bebellion  in  SatsniiiA  (SawOf  JSBnmo)  soppressed  after  heavy 
fighting  (Saiiro,t  Sept  24).  Large  issue  of  meonyertiUe  paper 
money  to  defray  the  expenses. 

1878.  Establishment  of  local  eleotiTe  assemblies  for  regnlating  loeal 
taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  gOYenunmi ; 

franehise  seenred  to  all  nudes  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  paj  a 

land  tax  of  $5.0a 

1881.    Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  relatiTe  to  the  adoption 

of  a  higgler  tariff  and  to  the  abolitioQ  of  the  priyilege  enjoyed 
by  foreigners  of  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  native  eontttiy. 
I&route  with  China  over  the  Loo-Ckoo  islands. 
ISBetp  Oct.    Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  eoostHntion  i  promise 

ol  a  national  aMemUy  in  1890  (p.  594).  (.Seep.  594.) 


APPENDIX  (1883— x). 


§8.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (See  p.  646.) 

1883-1908. 

1883,  Jan.  18.  France  having  deolined  to  join  in  the  expedition  against 
Arabif  the  dual  oontroP  was  abolished  by  the  khedive 
(Tewfik  Pasha),  and  a  Britisli  financial  agent  appointed  in 
place  of  the  controllers.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (later  Lord  Cro- 
mer), British  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-generaL  In  the 
Soudan  the  mahdi  Muhammad  Ahmad  was  conducting  a  reli- 
gions revolt.  Hicks  Pasha* s  Egyptian  army  annihilated  (Nov. 
3-6, 1883);  (Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  defeated  (Feb.  4, 1884). 
Great  Brj^in  insisted  on  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and 

1884»  Feb.  18.  Ifen.  Charles  Gordon  (« Chinese "  Gordon,  p.  562) 
arriyed  at  Khartum  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  and  establish  a 
native  government. 

Feb.  27.  By  the  Convention  of  London  the  Sonth  African 
republic,  now  first  so-called,  was  granted  practical  inde- 
pendence in  internal  affairs,  but  Great  Britain  reserved  a  veto 
over  treaties  with  other  states,  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  native  tribes.  Draft  guaranteeing  fuU  independence  was 
refected  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  new  convention  made  no 
mention  oi  preamble  of  convention  of  1881,  in  which  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Great  Britain  was  asserted,  while  it  expressly  substi- 
tuted its  articles  for  the  articles  of  1881.  Western  boundary 
established. 

Not.  6.    Protectorate  proclaimed  over  southeastern  New  Guinea. 

Dee.  6.  Third  reform  act  received  royal  assent  (p{>.  540,  544). 
Uniform  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  about  2,500,000  enfranchised.  Redistribution  of 
seats  act  (June  25, 1885)  ;  counties  now  have  more  seats  than 
boroughs  haye  ;  single  member  seats.  Total  members  of  par- 
liament, 670. 

188^  Jan.  26.  Khartum  captured  by  the  mahdi;  deatJi  of  gen. 
Gordon.  A  relief  exj^ition  which  had  been  demanded  by 
the  opposition  since  March,  1884,  had  started  under  lord 
Wolseiey  in  Sept.    After  severe  fighting  (Abu  Klea,  Jan.  14) 

1  Egypt  became  bankrupt  in  1876  in  consecuence  of  loans  contracted  by 
the  kluKUV*  Ismail  Pasha  (aeposed,  1879),  and  toe  financial  affairs  were  tinder- 
taken  by^  the  nations  representing  the  chief  creditors.  In  1881  France  and 
Great  witain  practically  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country. 
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an  adraoced  guard  approached  Kharttun,  Jan.  28,  bat  the  ex- 
pedition was  wiihdravon, 

March  30.  Ru$iiaiM  occupied  Pemdeh,  driying  out  Afghan  force. 
Rupture  inuninent,  but  an  adjustment  was  finally  made  and  the 
Ruitian^A/gkan  Jirantier  deUmUed  by  joint  conunission  (1886), 
Russia  retamin^  Penideh. 

March-May.  Rebelhon  of  Louis  Riel  in  Northwest  territory, 
Canada.     Riel  surrendered,  May  15 ;  executed.  Not.  16. 

June  23.  Lord  Saliabury  (b.  1830 ;  M.  P.,  1854 ;  lord,  1868 ; 
tl903),  prime  minister. 

Sept.  30.  British  Beohuanaland  made  a  crown  colony ;  protectorate 
over  Northern  Beohuanaland. 

1886.  Canadian  and  Bering  sea  fisheries  (p.  586). 

Jan.  1.  Upper  Bnrma  annexed  to  British  India  as  result  of  the 
defeat  of  king  Theebaw, 

Jan.  12.  Eleventh  (23d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met, 
Irish  natiotuUists  (86)  holding  balance  of  power.  Bradlaugk^ 
after  repeated  exclusions  because  of  his  religious  opinions,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath.     Grovemment  defeated,  and 

Feb.  12.  Oladatone  became  premier  for  the  third  time ;  sir  W. 
VerrUm  Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosebery  (foreign),  John 
Morlev  (Ireland),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (local  government 
boud).  S' 

April  8.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Home  rule  Dill  for  Ireland. 
Separate  parliament,  and  Irish  memb^  excluded  from  the 
imperial  parliament ;  lord-lieutenant  appointed  by  the  crown 
with  right  of  veto  ;  prerogatives  of  crown  untouched;  customs 
and  excise  under  British  treasury;  Ireland  to  pay  -^  of  inter- 
est on  national  debt.  Seceaaion  of  liberal  unioniata  under 
lord  Hartington  and  Chamberlain  (resigned  in  March)  followed. 
Land  purchase  bill  for  Ireland  introduced.  Home  mle  bill 
was  defeated  on  second  reading,  June  7  (341-311),  and  par- 
liament was  dissolved  (June  26).  The  elections  gave  316 
conservatives,  191  home-rule  liberals,  78  liberal  unionists,  and 
85  Irish  home-rulers.     Oladatone  resigned  (July  20)  and 

July  21.    Lord  SaUabnry  became  prime  miniater ;  lord  Iddesleigh 

(sir  Stafford  Northcote)  (foreign);  lord  Randolph  Churchill 

(exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  succeeded  by  G.  J* 

'  Ooschen^  Jan.,  1887;  sir  M,  Hicks  Beach  (Ireland),  succeeded 

by  il.  /.  Balfour,  March  5, 1887. 

Aug.  5.  Twelfth  (24th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met. 
A  tenant's  relief  bill  introduced  by  Pamell  failing,  the 

Oct.  17.  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force  in  Ireland;  rents 
offered  and  refused  were  formed  into  a  joint  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  evicted  tenants. 

1887,  May.     Canadian  Pacific  railway  opened  (2905  miles). 

June  21.  Jubilee  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  queen  Victoria. 

July  19.  Criminal  land  amendment  (Ireland)  act  ("  Crimes  act ") ; 
Irish  land  act,  Aug.  23;  Sept.  9,  disturbances  at  Mitchek- 
town,  Ireland. 
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1888,  Mareh  27.    Conversion  of  the  national  debt  rGoschen's  act). 
June  11.    Lord  Stanley  appointed  goyemor^general  of  Canada. 
Aog.  13.    Local  government  act  (England  and  Wales)  received  roval 

assent.  County  administration  (except  jadicml'and  licensing 
powers)  transferred  from  justices  of  ihe  peace  to  elective 
county  councils.    London  county  council  (p.  570). 

May-Sept.  Protectorate  established  over  NorUi  Borneo,  Brunei, 
and  Sarawak. 

I>ec.  10.    Lord  Lansdowne  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

1889,  June  14.    Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 

Oct.  29.    Royal  charter  granted  to  British  South  Africa  Company. 

1890,  Feb.  13.    Report  of  the  special  (« Pamell ")  oommisBion 

on  charges  against  the  IriiBh  leaders.  In  Feb.  R.  Figott  con- 
fessed the  forgery  of  the  letter  {Times,  April  18,  1887)  in 
which  Parnell  was  made  to  approve  the  murder  of  Burke  (p. 
546).  Commission  found  that  the  personal  charges  against 
Parnell  were  false;  that  direct  complicity  with  crime  was  not 
proved  as  to  the  respondents  collectively,  but  that  they  <<en« 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  to  promote,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  an  agrarian  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
impoverishing  and  expelling  the  Insh  landlords,''  and  did  not 
denounce  a  system  which  they  knew  led  to  crime. 

Mafch  17.  Convention  signed  with  China  on  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  India. 

July  1.  Treaty  with  Germany  signed,  fixing  boundaries  of  Grerman 
East  and  West  Africa  and  British  possessions,  with  recip- 
rocal free  transit  for  commerce;  Heligoland  ceded  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  ZanzilMir  (protectorate  proclaimed, 
Nov.  7). 

Aug.  5.  Convention  signed  recognizing  French  protectorate  over 
MadagascaTy  and  French  sphere  of  influence  from  Algeria  to 
the  Niger  and  lake  Chad. 

N'ov.  28-Dec.  6.  Division  of  Irish  ncUioncdists  following  conviction 
of  Pamell  of  adultery;  Justin  McCarthy  leader  of  the  major- 
ity.   Parnell  f  Oct.  6, 1891. 

1891,  Feb.  26.    Population  of  all  India,  287,314,671. 

March  24.    Protocol  signed  with  Italy  on  African  spheres  of  influ- 
ence ;  Abyssinia  toithin  Italy's  sphere, 
April  5.    Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Irieland,  38,104,975. 

1891,  June  11.    Treaty  with  Portugal  signed,  regulating  the  bound- 

aries of  African  possessions.  Agreement  on  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. May  31, 1893. 

Aug.  5.  Elementary  education  act  (England  and  Wales)  received 
royal  assent;  public  grant  to  denominational  and  board  schools. 
Assent  also  given  to 

Aug.  5.  Land  purchase  (Ireland)  act;  voluntary  agreement  of  sale 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  landlord  paid  by  government 
bonds. 

1892,  Jan.  7.  f  Tewfik  Pasha,  khedive  of  Egypt,  succeeded  by  Abbas 

n.  Paaha. 
Ang.  4.    Zhirteenth  (25th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotozla. 
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The  gOTenmient  was  defeated  on  a  motioii  of  wmat  of  eonft- 
denoe  and  retigned,  and 

Aag.  16.  (Uadstone  became  (4th  time)  premier;  sir  W,  Vemm 
Hareourt  (ezohequer),  lord  Rostbery  (foreigii),  John  Morleg 
(Ireland),  James  Bryoe  (ehaacellor  of  Laaeaster),  H.  Camp~ 
bdl  Bannerman  (war). 

1898^  Jaa.  16-19.  Mmiiterial  eriiU  in  Bgypt;  khedive  informed 
that  Britiah  advice  muat  be  followed. 

FeK  13.  Home  mle  bill  for  Ireland  introdaoed  bj  (^adstone.  It 
wai  like  the  earlier  bill  except  that  80  Irish  members  were 
to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament  with  (bj  amendment  in  com- 
mittee) right  to  Tote  on  all  matters.  The  Inll  peased  tiie 
Commons  on  Sept.  1  (801-267)  bat  was 

Sept  8.    rejected  by  the  Honae  of  Lorda  bj  vote  of  419  to  41. 

Joij-NoY.    MaUAiU  war,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  chief  Lobengvla 


(t  Jan.  23»  1884). 
r.  15. 


Ang.  16.    Bering  sea  arbitration  award  (p.  688). 

1884,  March  1.    Anglo-Chinese  agreement  (p.  685). 

March  3.  Resignation  of  Oladetone;  lord  Roeebery  prime  mln- 
iater. 

March  5.  Parish  eonncil  (England  and  Wales)  act;  elediTe  coon- 
oils  to  snpersede  Tcstries  except  in  chnrch  matters. 

March  20.  Sovereignty  over  Pondolaad  proclaimed;  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  (June  7). 

May  21.    Manchester  ship  canal  opened. 

Ang.  7.  Evicted  tenanU  rlreland)  bill  passed  the  Commcma,  hot  was 
rejected  by  the  Loras  (Aug.  14). 

Ang.  27.    Treaty  with  Ugamda  signed  ;  protectorate. 

18^  Jan.  21.  Agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland  signed  with 
France. 

March  5- April  20.  English  garrison  at  Chiiral  besieged  by 
Afghan  freebooters.  The  government  sanctioned  permanent 
occupation  oi  Chitral  (Ang.  10),  and  several  punitive  expedi- 
tions against  frontier  tribes  followed  (1897). 

June  22.  Rosebery  ministry  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  side  issne, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 

Jane  25  third  niiniatry  of  lord  Baliabnry  (foreign);  A.  J,  Beir 
four  (treasury  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  (exchequer),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (colonies),  O.  J.  Goschen 
(admiralty),  lord  Lansdoume  (war,  after  1900,  foreign). 

Aug.  12.  Fourteenth  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria 
met  ;  government  majority,  152. 

Dee.    Venezuela  boundary  controversy  (p.  590). 

1895,  Dec.  29.     Jameson  Baid. 

Causes  :  development  of  gold  mines  in  South  African 
republic  (discoverv  of  gold,  1884)  by  foreigners  (uitlanders),  who 
outnumbered  the  Durghers  but  were  allowed  no  political  rights 
by  president  Kruger  (b.  1825;  pros.  1883  ;  1 1804)  and  the  Boer  oli- 
garchy, while  they  were  oppressed  by  the  burdens  of  citizenship^ 
monopolies  (especially  of  dynamite),  and  maladministration^  growth 
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of  British  conirol  north  and  west  of  Transyaal ;  rejection  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Britiiih  clainai  of  suzerainty  over  them  (p.  665)i;  desire 
of  the  Cape  authorities  to  place  the  Dutch  states  under  British  control. 
Cecil  Rhodes  (b.  1853 ;  f  1902),  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  head 
of  the  British  South  A&ica  Company,  which  controlled  the  region 
north  and  west  of  Transyaal,  fostered  a  conspiracy  of  uiUanders  at 
Johannesburg  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  under  L.  S,  Jameson  at 
Mafeking  to  aid  them.  Jaznoson,  without  orders  or  cooperation  of 
the  nitliuiders,  crossed  the  frontier  (Dec.  29)  and  marched  on 
Johannesburg  with  600  horse.  He  was  captured  (Jan.  2)  and  turned 
over  to  the  British  authorities  (Jan.  14).  Secretary  Chamberlain 
denoonoed  the  raid. 

1896-1903.    Plague  in  India;  also  durine  earlier  years,  famine. 

1886,  Jan.    Expedition  against  Ashantee  ;  sing  Prempeh  deported. 

Jan.  15.  Conyention  si^ied  with  France  on  China  and  Siam  (p. 
596). 

Maroh-Sept.  Advance  of  British  and  Egjrptians  in  Soudan  under 
gen.  Herbert  (later  lord)  Kitchener;  opposed  by  Osman  Digna, 
The  Egyptians  were  established  near  Dongola. 

18979  Jan.  11.  General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  the  United 
States  ;  hot  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  (May  5). 

Jime  22.  Jubilee  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Uie  accession  of 
queen  Victoria ;  prominent  pctrticipation  of  colonies  and  d€» 
pendencies.  Conferences  of  colonieU  premiers  with  secretary 
Chamberlain. 

July.    Oold  discoyered  at  Klondike  in  Canadian  Northwest  territories^ 

Aug.  6.  Worhnen*s^ compensation  act;  employers  made  liable  for 
injuries,  but  ''contracting  out ''  allowed. 

Oet.  1.  Chamberlam  reasserted  British  suxeralnty  over  Soutii 
African  republic  in  answer  to  Kruger^s  demand  for  for* 
eig^  arbitration  on  the  Conyention  of  London  (p.  665). 

l>eo.  26.    Italians  evacuated  Kassaia^  which  the  Eeyf^ns  occupied. 

1898,  April  8.  The  Ang^o-Egyptlan  army  under  Kitchener  de- 
feated the  deryishes  near  Atbara,  securing  Berber.  The  adyance 
was  continued  during  the  summer  and 

Sept.  2.  the  forces  of  the  mahdi  {AbdxiUahx)  were  defeated  at  Om- 
durman  and  BIhartum  occupied.  This  was  followed  by 
the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  mahdi  near  GMid  (Nov.  24, 
1899),  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna  (Jan.  19, 190O). 

1898,  May  19.    f  Gladstone. 

June  13.  Act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  approyed,  giying  to  Great 
Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  a  tazlif  preferential  of  26%. 
This  was  increased  in  1900  to  331%.  Germany  retaliated, 
July  7, 1899,  by  depriying  Canada  of  the  most  fayored  nation 
treatment. 

July  26.    Lord  Minto  appointed  goyemor-general  of  Canada. 

Aug.  10.     Cfeorge  N,  (later  lord)  Curzon  appointed  yiceroy  of  India. 

Aug.  12.    Local  goyemment  (Ireland)  act  reoeiyed  the  royal  assent ; 

extension  to  Ireland  of  county  and  district  councils  (p.  667), 

but  not  of  parish  councils. 

Sept-Noy.    Fashoda  incident.    A  French  expedition  under  major 
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Marehand  deelined  to  oompl j  with  Kitchener^ $  reqaest  to 
draw  from  Fathoda  on  the  White  Nile  (Sept  19).  Not.  4 
the  Frenoh  ffOTemment  afl[reed  to  withdraw  the  force,  and  oa 
March  21, 1899,  a  oonrention  was  signed  as  to  possessions  sad 
spheres  of  inflnenoe  in  central  Africa.  France  renounced 
any  claim  to  the  mie  Talley. 

Not.  1.     Old  age  pension  law  enacted  in  New  Zealand. 

Dec  26.  An  imperial  penny  postage  rate  went  into  operatioa 
with  most  of  the  colonies.    Anstndia  included,  April  24, 1902. 

1899,  Feb.  Attempt  of  France  to  obtain  territory  at  AfuMcat  from 
saltan  of  Oman  prcTcnted  by  Great  Britain. 

March  16,  Oct.  28.  Agreements  between  Germany  and  Rhodes  for 
the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  teUgrapk  throagh  Ger* 
man  East  Africa. 

July  13.  London  (outside  the  City)  diTided  into  oeparate  borough^ 
with  powers  prcTiously  held  1^  the  county  council  (p.  567). 

Aug.  9.    Central  board  of  education  established. 

1899-1902.    South  African  War. 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  followed  the  Jameson  raid  (p.  668). 
To  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  lor  reco^^nition  of  the  rights  of  Uie 
nitlandera,  the  TransTaal  responded  with  a  claim  of  entire  inde- 
pendence not  only  in  such  (internal)  affairs  but  in  foreign  matters, 
a  request  for  indemnity,  and  actiTC  military  preparation.  Violation 
of  London  oonTenti<m  (p.  666).  March  24, 1899,  petition  of  British 
citixens  at  the  mines  for  interrention.  Various  projects,  including 
an  offer  (Aug.  19)  of  the  franchise  on  Atc  Tears'  residence  and  a 
quarter  representation  in  the  rand,  in  return  for  Great  Britain's  re- 
nunciation of  itke  claim  of  suzerainty,  were  refused  by  England.  Both 
sides  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
Oct  12.    Boera  issued  an  nltimatom,  demanding  the  immediate 

withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the  frontier  and  the  remoTal 

of  all  reinforcements  from  South  Africa.    When  this  was 

refused  the  forces  of  the 
Oct.  12.    two  Dutch  republics  (in  oflensiTc  alliance)  invaded 

Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  and  also  laid  siege  to  Kunberley  and 

Maf eking. 
The  Boers  had  the  adTantage  of  better  preparation  and  more 

mobility,  and  besieged  sir  George  White  and  12,000  men  at 

Ladysmith.    Sir  Itedvere  Bvuer^  marching  to  relieTC  the 

town,  was  defeated  at 
Deo.  15.    Colenao,  on  the  Tugela,  at 
1900,  Jan.  23.    Spion  Kop,  and  at 
Feb.  5.    Vaal  Krants  ;  but  finally  succeeded  in 
Feb.   28.    relieying   Ladyamith.     Lord  Methuen^  adTancing    on 

Kimberley,  was  defeated  at 
1899,  Dec.  10, 11.    Maagerafontein  on  the  Modder  by  gen.  Crcnje; 

and  gen.  Gatacre  at 
Dec.  10.    Stormberg  by  the  Boers  who  had  iuTsded  Cape  Colony. 

Lord  Roberta  was  sent  out  as  commandsr-in-c^e^  with 

Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff.    The 
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1900^  Feb.  15.    relief  of  KimberUy  (where  Rhodets,  the  "  evil  genias 

of  the  Boers,"  was)  was  accomplished  by  gen.  French^  while 

Boberts 
Feb.  17.    aarronnded  Cronje  at  Paardesborg,  and  after  ten  days 

received  his  surrender  and  that  of  4000  men.    The 
Maj  24.     aimexation  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  proclaimed 

by  lord  Roberts,  who  soon  after 
Jane  5.    occupied  Pretoria,    This  advance  had  also 
May  17.    raised  the  siege  of  Mafekxag  (held  by  coL  Baden-PmoeU). 

The  Boers  were  defeated  at 
Jane  11.    Diamond  Hillf  and  the  railroad  'to  the  Portuguese  frontier 

having  been  cleared,  the 
Sept.  1.    South  African  republic  was  annexed.    Kruger  retired 

to  Europe^  and  Roberts  left  the  command  to  Kitchener. 

The  Boers,  under  Botha,  De  Wet,  and  Delarey,  began  a  guerilla 
irarfare  :  commuuications  were  cut,  supplies  captured,  and  isolated 
nrrisons  ''  rushed,'*  while  engagements  were  avoided.  The  British 
Doilt  Unes  of  blockhouses,  connected  them  by  means  of  entanglements, 
established  concentration  camps  for  noncomlMttants,  and  kept  an  army 
of  250,000  in  the  field  againsu  a  force  averaging  45,000.  The 
1902y  May  31.  Boers  finally  submitted,  receiving  honorable  terms, 
but  renouncing  independence.  British /orce  during  the 
war,  450,000 ;  Boer  force,  about  75,000 ;  British  loss,  22,000 ;  Boer 
loss,  about  5000.  Deficiency  in  organization  and  administration  of 
the  British  army  (report  of  royal  commission,  Aug.  26,  1903)  and 
petrticination  of  cohnval  troops  were  features  of  the  war.  The  con- 
qaerea  states  became  the  crown  colonies  of  Orange  River  and 
Transvaal,  with  appointive  legislative  councils. 

1900,  Jan.  10.  First  train  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 
July  9.  Royal  assent  given  to  the  act  constituting  the  Common- 
ii7ealth  of  Australia.  All  of  Australasia  united  in  one 
government  except  New  Zealand.  Bicameral  parliament  of  des- 
ignated powers  ;  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  colony,  pop- 
ularly elected  ;  representatives  apportioned  according  to  population, 
and  given  control  of  revenue  bills  *;  bills  to  receive  the  royal  assent 
direct  or  through  the  govemor-generaL  Bzeoutive  composed  of 
the  governor-general  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Federal  judiciary 
of  supreme  and  lower  courts,  with  regulation  of  appeal  to  king  in 
ooancil;  appointed  justices;  jurisdiction  over  interstate  and  state 
and  federal  relationships.  Special  provisions  for  trade  and  finances, 
new  states,  and  amendment.  Lord  Hopetoun  was  appointed  first  goo^ 
emor'general.  The  government  was  inaugurated,  Jan.  1, 1901 ;  first 
parliament  met.  May  9 ;  first  ministry  formed  by  Edmund  Barton, 

Oct  31.  Union  of  Fru  and  United  Presbyterians  in  Scotland .  Thirty 
ministers  and  100  congregations  of  the  Free  church  refused 
to  accede  to  the  union,  and  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  1, 1904) 
decided  they  were  the  legal  holders  of  all  of  the  property  of 
the  Free  ^hurch. 

Dec.  3.  Fifteenth  (27th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  ;  gov- 
ernment majority,  134. 
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1901— K.  SamcfiriofitbyBritiihaodAbywinimiiiaflnu^ 

SamafUand.     A  f oroe  of  British,  IndiAns,  Boezs,  mnd  natiyea, 
under  gen.  Afoimm^  was  in  Uie  field  in  1902.  British  defeated, 

Oct  6, 1902.  ,  ,^    ^ 

Jan.  22.    f  Q«««n  Vlotorla ;  soeeeeded  bj  her  son  as 

1901-1910.    Edward  Vn. 

March  15.    Population  of  aU  India,  291,361,056. 

Apnl  1.    Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  41,607,552. 

July  22.  House  of  Lords  decided  that  trade  unumt  could  bo  tued  as 
corporarionf  (Taff  Vale  case). 

Nov.  18.    Abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  (p.  593). 

1902.  Rttiiawed  trouble  in  Ireland  oTcr  rent  questions,  influx 
enoed  ft^f^  by  pro-Boer  demonstrations.  Menobers  of  ^rl>A- 
ment  conviotedf or  conspiracy  under  the  summary  jnrisoietiou 
of  the  crimes  act  of  1887.    Industrial  depression  in  England. 

Jan.  30.  Defensive  alliance  with  Japan  as  to  the  eastern  ques- 
tion (p.  698).  «     ,     .       , 

May  15.    iSeaty  signed  with  Abyssinia ;  Soudan  boundary,  raUway. 

March  26.  f^^^dea.  His  will  provided  for  the  education  of  colonial, 
American,  and  German  students  at  Oxford  (Rhodes  si^olar- 

shws\ 
July  11.    Resignation  of  lord  Salisbury.    A.  J.  Balfour,  piime 

minister  ;  George  Wyndham  (Ircdand). 
Aug.  9.    Coronation  of  Edward  VIL 
Oct.  31.  first  message  sent  over  BrUish  Pacific  cable  between  Canada 

and  Australia,  completbg  the  all  Br^M  cable  round  the  world. 

1902,  Nov.,  1903,  March.    Visit  of  CnumberUdn  to  South  Africa  on 

an  official  tour  of  investigation  and  to  promote  reconciliation 

and  unity. 
Not.  21.    Lord  Tennyson  appointed  govemor^neral  of  Australia. 
Dec    Coercion  of  Venesuela  (p.  585). 
Dec.  10.    Opening  of  the  Astuan  dam  on  the  Nile. 
Dec  19.    Education  act  for  England  and  Wales  received  royal 

assent.     Voluntary  (denominational)  schools  entitied  to  jniUc 

support  on  eanal  footing  with  board  schools  ;  local  councils  to 

control  aidea  schools  in  secular  matters.    Passive  resistance 

by  nonconformists. 
Dec  21.     WvreUss  telegraphic  messages  exchanged  between  England 

and  Canada. 

1903.  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  completed  to  near  the  ZambesL 
Agitation  in  South  Africa  for  ooolie  labor  in  the  mines.    Dee. 

30,  favorable  vote  by  the  legislative  council  of  Transvaal,  and 
first  Chinese  arrived  on  June  22, 1904. 

May  5.  Declaration  by  lord  Lansdowne,  foreign  minister,  as  to 
British  control  of  Persian  gulf. 

May  15.  Secretary  Chamberlain  began  his  campaign  for  imperial 
unification  through  a  colonial  preferential  tariff.  The 
ministry  divided  on  the  question  ;  Balfour  showed  leanings 
toward  a  retaliatory  tariff.  Sept.  9  Chantberlain  resigned 
from  the  cabinet,  as  did  several  free  trade  members. 
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Aug.  8.    Loxd  Norihcate  appointed  goTernor-general  of  Australia. 

Aug.  11.    Prohibition  of  Dounty-fed  sugar  (p.  584). . 

Aug.  14.  Xrlsh  land  purchase  act  received  royal  assent  Three 
methods  of  non-compulsory  sale  to  tenants:  (1)  As  under 
former  law  (p.  567) ;  (2)  sale  of  entire  estate  to  tenants  at 
annuity  less  than  present  rent;  (3)  sale  to  aland  commission 
for  resale  to  tenants.  Landhras  paid  in  cash,  tiie  govem- 
ment  issuing  British  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Aug.  22.  t  l^td  SaUsbury, 

Jolj-JL  Thibet  misaion.  China  and  Thibet  agreed  to  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  British  conunissioner^  col.  F,  E,  Young^ 
hu$bandf  at  Kamba  (July)  to  discuss  frontier  and  trade  rela- 
tions; but  failed  (as  often  before)  to  do  so.  Preparations 
were  made  to  adYsnoe  the  mission  under  military  protection 
to  Lhasa,  and  movement  began  Deo.  11. 

Oet.  14.  Greneral  arbitration  treaty  with  France  si^^ned;  phage  qf 
a  rapprockement  shown  also  in  official  visits  of  kmg  Edward  to 
Pans  (May  1)  and  president  Loubet  to  London  (July  6). 

Oot.  20.    Alaskan  boundary  award  announced  (p.  594).  (See  p.  599.) 

§  9.    CONTINENTAL  EUBOPE.     {8eepp,  626,  585.) 
1883-1908. 

1883,  Jan.  16.  Manifiesto  and  arrest  of  prinoe  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte (Plon-Plon)  (released  Feb.  9),  followed  by  attempt 
to  ®3roel  the  prinoes.  Resignation  of  ministry  Duclerc 
(Jan.  2S)  and  ministry  FaUxkres  (Fob.  21).  Ministry  Ferry 
took  office  (Feb.  21);  Waldecb-Rousseau  ^terior),  Tirard 
(finance).     Princes  placed  in  tnactUnty. 

Feb.  8-^isjroh  10.  An  international  conference  at  London  regulated 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

March  15.  Triple  allianoe  (Dreibund)  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  acknowledged  in  Italj. 

May-July.  Railway  convention  m  France;  abandonment  of  Frey- 
cinet's  policy  of  state  ownership. 

May  31.  Grerman  act  prescribing  the  insurance  of  wcrhmen  against 
iUness  (Krankenkassengesetz);  employer  to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
Li  1888,  5,400,000  insured. 

May  2.    Consecration  of  the  tzar  Alexander  III,  at  Moscow. 

June  13.  French  occupied  Tamatave  in  Madagascar;  continued 
resistance  of  the  aovas, 

Anti-Semitism  in  Hunaary;  accusations  of  ritual  murder;  severe 
persecutions  at  Pressburg  and  elsewhere. 

Aug.  24.  t  Count  of  Chambord  (*'  Henry  V.").  Legitimists  acknowl- 
edged the  count  of  Paris  (table,  p.  528). 

Aug.  25.  Preliminary  peace  between  France  and  Anam;  French 
protectorate.    War  with  Black  Flaes  continued. 

Sept.  ^»  Alfonso  XII,  of  Spain  insulted  by  a  mob  in  Paris  for  hav- 
ing receiyed  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  Grerman  regiment 
stationed  at  Strasburg. 

Dec  17*    Visit  of  the  Qerman  orown  prinoe  to  the  pope  {"  sec- 
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ood  joarney  to  CanoMa*^.  The  Gemiaii  goTemineiit  bad 
ffrmdaally  withdrawn  from  the  poeitum  of  the  Moji  lawi,  u 
Bivmardb  foand  nqiport  of  eatkoUcs  necessary. 

1884.  In  Be^^ttim  the  extennim  ^^tu^hi^  was  followed  bj  a  cath- 
olic reaction;  oommonet  allowed  to  adopt  derical  sehods. 

Feb.  11.  Annexation  of  Merr  and  Sarakhs  bj  Russia^  bringing 
the  frontier  within  200  miles  of  Herat. 

June  26.  Under  the  liberal  minister  Sverdnqt  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  a  responaible  ministry  in  IXorwaj. 

Majll.  TresLtj  of  Tientaln  between  France  and  China;  Chmato 
retire  from  Tonqoin  and  respect  French  protectorate  over 
Ibiam.  DeflnitiTe  treaty  with  Anam,  June  6;  also  with  Cam- 
bodia, Jnne  17.  Dispute  over  construction  of  Chinese  treaty, 
and  direct  war.  French  attacked  Formosa  (Aug.  3)  and 
Faohau  (Aufi^.  23). 

Jane  27.  Worbneivs  accident  insurance  act  {Unfalhersickenm^ge- 
«etc)  enacted  in  Germany.    In  1888,  10,340,000  insured. 

July  28.    Earthquake  at  Ischia;  2000  kiUed. 

Ang.  Frenoh  oonatitation  revised;  repMiean  form  of  goyem* 
meat  not  subject  to  future  proposals  of  revision,  princes  not 
eligible  for  the  presidency.  Keiorm  in  the  organization  of  the 
senate  (Deb.) ;  proportional  representation  in  &  electoral  c(h»- 
gress,  no  more  life  members  to  be  created. 
The  establishment  of  the  Dentaohe  Colonialverein  in  1882 
foreshadowed  Oerman  imperialism.  In  Jan.  1884,  Bis- 
marck announced  the  protectorate  over  Angra  Peqnena  in 
southwestern  Africa.    After  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain 

Aug.  13.  the  protectorate  was  extended  from  Cape  Frio  to  Orange 
River  (except  Walfish  Bay),  and  over  Kamerun  and  Togoland, 
Bismarck^s  policy  was  to  protect  mercantile  undertakings 
rather  than  to  inaugurate  state  colonization. 

Aug.  18.    Vatican  library  opened  to  scholars  for  research. 

Oct.  28.  Elections  for  the  Grerman  Reichstag;  gains  by  conserva- 
tives and  socialists. 

1885.  Hereditary  house  of  peers  abolished  in  Portugal;  house  of 
100  life  peers  and  50  elective  peers  substituted. 

Jan.,  Feb.    Italy,  after  an  understanding  with  England   (Jan.  1, 

1884),  occupied  Assdb  and  Massawa.     Unfriendly  relations 

with  king  John  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.,  Feb.    Earthquakes  in  Spain,  great  loss  of  life;  cholera. 
Feb.  17.     Imperial  charter  granted  to  German  East  Africa  Company, 
Feb.  26.    Greneral  act  of  Congo  conference  signed  at   Berlin. 

Provisions  for  freedom  of  trade,  eradication  of  slave  trade, 

neutrality  of  the  basin,  and  regulation  of  future  occupations 

on  coast  of  Africa. 
March  30.     Resignation  of  ministry  Ferry  in  France  in  consequence 

of  defeat  in  Tonquin.    Ministry  Brisson  (justice)  formed; 

F^eycinet  (foreign),  Sadi-Camot  (public  works,  later,  finance). 
Russia  at  Fenjdeh  (p.  566). 
May.     In  Germany,  increase  in  agrarian  duties. 
May.    Recidivist  law  in  France ;  transportation  of  habitual  criminals. 
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June  8.  Adoption  of  the  icnain  de  liate  (note,  p.  533)  in  the  election 
of  deputies  in  France. 

June  9.  FrancO'Chinese  treaty  of  peace,  recognizing  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin. 

Aug.  25.  Germany  took  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  but  the 
pope,  as  referee,  upheld  Spain*s  protest  (Oct.  22). 

Sept  13-17.  Revolation  in  East  Rumelia ;  allegiance  offered  to 
Alexander  of  Bulgaria,^  who  accepted  the  crown  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  The  union  was  distasteful  to  the  sig- 
natory Dowers  (except  England),  but  the  sultan  accepted  me 
personal  union  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  Serria  and  Greece  were 
arming,  and 

Not.  13.  Senria  declared  war  and  suffered  defeat  at  Sllvnitsa 
in  Bulgaria  (Noy.  14-20).  The  Bulgarian  counter-invasion 
was  stmped  by  Austria,  and  an  armistice  signed,  Dec.  27. 

Not.  25.  f  Alfonso  XIL  of  Spain  ;  queen  Maria  Chnstina  resent ; 
prime  minister  CanoTas,  with  Campos  and  Sagasta  at  mter- 
vals. 

Deo.  1.    Population  of  Germany,  46,885,704. 

Dee.  17.  French  treaty  with  Madagascar;  protectorate,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Hovas. 

Dec  28.  Re-eleotton  of  president  Or^Ty.  Oct.  elections  showed 
increase  in  fnanarchists.  Ministry  Bris^n  resigned,  and  min- 
istry Freycinet  (foreign)  formed  (Jan,  7,  1886);  Sadi-Camot 
(finance),  Boulanger  (war). 

1886,  March  3.    The  powers  force  a  treaty  of  peace  between  8er- 

Tia  and  Bulgaria  at  Constantinople.    Greece  continued  to 

arm  for  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  until 
May  10-June  7.    the  allied  fleet  blockaded  her  porta. 
April  5.    Protocol  of  the  powers  ;  prince  of  Bulgaria  to  be  govemor 

of  East  Rumelia. 
May  31.    PopuUtion  of  France,  38,218,903. 
May  17.    Birth  of  Alfonso  Xm.  of  Spain. 
June  22.    Expulsion  of  the  French  princes. 
Aog.  22.    Prinoe  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  kidnapped  by  Russian 

sympathizers.     A  provisional  ffovemment  under-  Stawhouloff 

arrested  the  reTolutionary  leaders,  and  the  prince  returned 

Aue.  28 ;  but  on  Sept  3,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure 

of  the  tzar,  he  abdicated. 
Oct.  3.    Law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France. 

1887,  Jan.  14.    German  army  increased  from  427,000  to  468,000  men 

because  of  the  military  activity  of  ("ranee  and  Russia. 

April  21.  The  arrest  on  a  charge  of  espionage  of  the  French  com- 
missioner Schnabele  by  Germans  but  on  French  soil  aroused 
much  excitement  (released  April  29). 

May  30.  Ministry  Rouvier  (finance) ;  Ferron  (war).  The  change 
was  due  to  conservative  distrust  of  the  intentions  of  Boulan- 
ger, who  continued  to  increase  his  popularity. 

Jane.    Renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  causes  increase  in  Italian  army 
to  252,000  men. 
2  Of  the  house  of  Battenberg,  elected  prince  of  Bulgaria  in  limy,  1879. 
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JoljT.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Cobnrg  elected  prinoe  of  Bnlgnla 
in  spite  of  Russia's  refusal  to  recognise  the  eleetioiL. 

Julj  27.  i)eath  of  the  Italian  prime  minister,  Dnfoetia ;  Critpi  soe- 
oeeded  him,  Rudmi  and  OtoiitH  at  intervals. 

Oet  A  scandal  in  Franoe  over  tlie  sale  of  deconttioiie  mvd  oiJier 
lobbeiy  affecting  Gr^T/s  son-in4aw  resulted  in  the  6dl  of  the 
BouTier  ministry  and  the  reetgnatton  of  GMvy  (Dec  1). 

Deed.  Election  of  SadM::amot  as  preeident.  Dee.  12,  ministrr 
Tirard  (finance);  Faliiirei  O'ostiee),  Flaurmi  (foreign). 

1888,  Jan.    P^mJ  jnbilee. 

March  9.    f 'Wmiam  I.  German  emperor ;  sneceeded  Vy  hk  eonas 

I8889  MarelHFane.  Frederick  m.  The  emperor,  suffering 
from  cancer,  f  June  15,  and  was  succeeded  bj  his  son 

1888»  June  -z*    William  n. 

March  19.  A  period  of  five  jean  instead  of  three  adopted  for  the 
German  Acichs 


March  21.  Gen.  Boulanger  on  account  of  political  intrigoes  and 
disregard  of  discipKne,  was  remoTcd  from  the  fVeneh  urmw. 
Ministry  Tirard  succeeded  hr  the  ministry  FioquH  (interim)  en 
^ril  3;  Freifemet  (war).  Boulanger  elected  to  the  Chamber 
ox  Deputies  by  a  large  majori^ ;  he  declared  himaelf  in 
favor  of  a  reTlaion  of  the  constitutiott. 

May  27.  Completion  of  the  Sarmarkand  aection  of  the  Transcanea- 
sian  railway. 

Ang.  14.  Ton  Moltke  renigned  as  chief-of-staff  of  the  Grerman 
army.  The  publication  in  Sept  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Frederick  III.  indicated  that  Uie  eiUMishmerU  of  ike  emdre  was 
due  in  good  part  to  his  initiative.  Bismarck  declarea  the  ex* 
tracts  haA  been  interpolated,  but  their  genuineness  was  shown. 

Oct.  29.    Suez  canal  convention  signed  at  Constantinople;  free  navi- 
gation. 
Completion  of  the  Eastern  railway  connecting  Constantinople 

with  Calais. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  remonstrances  from  Austria,  Grermaay,  and 
Russia  against  (uyhxm  topoliiical  offenders  in  SwOzeriand,  that 
country  voted  16,000,000  francs  for  military  supplies. 

1889,  Jan.  30.    Suicide  of  crown  prince  Rudolf  of  Austria. 
Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  brother  of  the  emperor,  transferred  his 
right  of  succession  to  his  son  archduke  Ferdincmd, 
Adoption  of  the  zone  railway  tariff  in  Hungary,  v^ 

Feb.  Popularity  of  Boulanger  increased ;  he  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  from  Paris  in  Jan.  by  a  large  majority.  Floquet 
secured  a  return  to  the  scrutin  ^arrondissement  (note,  P- ^^33), 
but  was  defeated  on  a  proposal  for  revision.  Miaistiy  ^nzard 
(commerce)  formed  on  Feb.  22  ;  Rouvier  (finance),  Consians 
(interior),  Freydnet  (war),  Thevenet  (justice),  FaUieres  (in- 
struction). The  new  government  at  once  took  up  the  repres- 
sion of  the  BouUmgiat  movement ;  Boulanger,  Dillon,  and 
Rochefort  fled  (April),  and  while  absent  were  condemned  by 
the  senate  of  an  attempt  against  the  security  of  the  state  (Ang). 
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Mareh  7.    Abdication  of  king  MHan  of  Seryia  in  favor  of  his  son 

Alexander;  queen  Natalie  banished. 
May  6.    International  exposition  opened  at  Paris  in  oommemOTation 

of  the  revolution  of  1789.     Eiffel  tower,  984  feet. 
Maj  24.    Aged  and  indigent  worhnen*8  insurance  act  adopted  in  6er- 

manv. 
Jane  14.    Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 
cFoly.    Electoral  reform  in  France  ;  plural  candidacy  abolished.  In 

Sept.  and  Oct.  the  elections  showed  decided  republican  gains, 

and  interest  in  Bouhnger  visibly  declined. 
Oet.  9.    t  Dom  Luis,  king    of    Portugal ;   suoeeeded  by  his    son 

Carlos  L 
1800-1903.    A  period  throughout  Europe  of  muoh  aooial  unrest, 

indicated  by  anarchistic,  socialistic,  and  anti-Semitic  agitations 
which  assumed  acute  phases  especially  noticed.  Strikes  were  frequent 
mad  usually  ofpolitioak  significance.  In  Germany  and  in  Russia  (espe- 
cially under  Witte)  industrial  development  was  forced,  and  a  policy  of 
naodi  expansion  entered  upon.  In  I^ance,  in  spite  of  setbacks,  the 
republican  government  was  strengthened.  Foreign  interests  shifted  from 
tlie  near  to  the  far  Eaat,  and  the  political  map  of  Africa  was  more 
elearly  marked. 

1890,  March  18.    Resignation  of  Bismarok  in  consequence  of  dif- 

ferences of  opinion  with  the  emperor.  He  was  created  duke 
of  Lanenburg  and  retired  to  Friedrichsruhe.  Von  Caprivl 
appointed  ohancellor. 

Ifareh  15-19.  International  labor  conference  at  Berlin  at  sugges- 
tion of  the  emperor ;  recommendations  with  regard  to  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  Sunday  labor. 

July  1.    Anglo-Grerman  treaty;  Heligoland  and  Africa  (p.  567). 

July.  In  Russia  enforcement  of  the  May  laws  of  1882  ;  Jews 
forbidden  to  reside  in  the  rural  districts,  to  own  or  farm  land, 
to  enjoy  educational  advantages,  to  practice  law  or  engineer- 
ing, to  act  as  army  doctors,  or  to  bold  any  government  position. 

Aug.  5.    Franco-British  African  convention  (p.  567). 

Hot.  23.  f  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ;  queeh  Emma  regent  for 
his  daughter  'Wilhelmina.  Luxemburg  passed  to  Adolf  of 
Nassau. 

Bee.  1.    Population  of  Germany,  49,428,470. 

Bee.  31.    Population  of  Austria-Hungary,  41,231,342. 

1891.  Radicals  gained  control  in  Norway,  advocating  universal 
suffrage,  and  separate  oonsnls  and  foreign  office.  Throng 
various  ministries  this  agitation  has  continued. 

Mareh  17.    f  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Rome. 

March  24.    Anglo-Italian  protocol  on  Africa  (p.  567). 

April  12.    PopuUtion  of  France,  38,342,948. 

June  11.     Anglo-Portuguese  Aihrioan  convention  (p.  567). 

July,  Aug.    Imnch  fleet  at  Gronstadt  visited  by  the  tzar ;  demon* 

strations  of  friendship  between  Russia  and  Franoe. 
Sept.  30.    Suicide  of  Boulanger  at  Brussels. 
1802.    Cholera  and  distress  ;  activity  of  anarchists. 
Jan.  11.    Freneh  protective  tariff ;  regular  and  mmimuM  rates. 
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Feb.  1.  New  German  eommeieial  tremtiet  became  operatiye  ;  hoetiie 

to  agrarian  mtermtM. 
Feb.   16.     Papal  enoyolioal  to  French  catholics ;  repablio  to  be 

onreservedl^  recogmzed. 
Feb.  28.    Change  m  French  ministrr  on  question  of  associationa  billi ; 

miniitry  Laubet  (interior^;  Pre^fcinet  (war),  Ribot  (foreign). 
Not.  22>Dec  17.    International  monetary  conference  at  Brussek  at 

invitation  of  the  United  States ;  no  results  on  bimetallism. 
Dec.  3.    French  protectorate  over  DaMomey. 
18fiK2-18d3.     Panama  scandal  in  France.     A  JPrencA  company 

having  secured  from  Colombia  the  right  to  build  a  ship  canal 
(May  18,  1878),  de  Lestept  undertook  the  task.  Company  declared 
bankruot,  Feb.  4, 1889 ;  of  1,434,000,000  fr.  disbursed  only  560,000r 
000  f  r.  had  been  spent  on  the  canal  and  much  of  this  misappropri- 
ated. Exposure  of  great  fraud,  blackmail,  and  bribery,  inculpatiDg 
legislators  and  former  ministers  (Nov.  1802) ;  ministry  reconstructed 
under  lUbot  (Dec.  5),  and  again,  Jan.  12, 1893,  without  Lonbet  and 
Freycinet,  Dtqmy  (education).  Trials  and  confessions  followed  (Jan., 
March).    The  company  was  reorganized,  but  sold  out  (p.  593). 

1893.  Bank  scandal  in  Italy  {Panammo^t  involvin|f  premier  Guh 
Uui  and  exHoremiers  CWt^'  and  RudtnL  Crispi  formed  a  new 
ministry  (Dec  14).  Financial  and  monetary  disturbances 
durine  the  year ;  deficit,  $35,000,000.  Socialistic  disturb- 
ances in  Sicily. 

Feb.  19.    Episcopal  golden  jubilee  of  Leo  XIII. 

April  13.  Coup  d'etat  in  Servia;  Alexander  deposed  his  regents  and 
took  personal  charge  of  the  government. 

May  6.  German  Reichstagf  having  refused  to  vote  an  increase  of  the 
armtff  was  dissolved.  The  New  Reichstag,  showing  increase 
of  socialists,  passed  the  act  (promulgated  Aug.  3),  providing 
for  479,000  men. 

Aug.  Tariff  war  between  Russia  and  Germany,  ending  in  a  commer- 
cial treaty  (Feb.  10, 1894),  reducing  duties  on  Grerman  manu- 
factures and  Russian  grain  ;  agrarian  opposition  in  Germany. 

Sept.  7.  Amendments  to  Belgian  constitution  sanctioned  ;  nniversal 
male  suffrage  with  system  of  plural  votes ;  senate  reorgan- 
ized. 

Oct.  3.    Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  peace  (p.  595). 

1894,  March  15.    Franco-German  convention  ;  boundaries  of  FVenck 

Congo  and  Kamerun,  spheres  of  influence  about  lake  Chad, 
May  28.     Ministry  Dupuy  (interior)  formed  ;  Poincare  (finances^ 

Delcasse   (colomes),   Guerin   (justice),  Hanotaux   (foreign), 

Faure  (marine),  Mercier  (war). 
June  21.    Compulsory  citfil  marriage  in  Hungary, 
June  24.    President  Sadi-Carnot  assassinated  by  an  anarchist  at 

Lyons. 
June  27.    Casimir-P^rier  elected  president  of  France. 
June  29.     French  law  for  compulsory  insurance  of  miners;  employers 

to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
Sept.    t  Count  of  Paris  ;  succeeded  in  his  claim  by  his  son  the  duf^ 

d*OrUans, 
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Sept.  29.    Completioii  of  Uie  North  Sea-Baltio  (Kiel)  ship  oanal, 

61  miles  long  ;  formal  openiDg,  Jane  19-22, 1895. 
Oct.  15.  Capt.  Alfred  Dreyius,  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French 
army,  an  Alsatian  Jew,  arrested  on  accasation  of  sending 
military  aeoreta  to  the  Germane,  as  shown  by  a  letter  in  his 
handwriting  (bordereau)*  Dreyfus  was  convicted  by  a  secret  court- 
martial  (Deo.  22)  on  the  divided  opinion  of  graphologists,  the  perjured 
testimony  of  major  Henry,  and  the  contents  of  a  secret "  dossier  **  pre- 
pared by  the  mmister  of  war,  Mercier,  and  submitted  privately  to 
the  judges.  He  waft  publicly  degraded  (Jan.  5, 1895)  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island.  The  affair  became  a 
political  matter,  involving  anti-Semitism  and  the  relation  of  the 
army  to  the  republic. 
Oct.  26.    Resignation  of  ohanoellor  v.  Caprivi;    succeeded  by 

prinoe  v.  Hohenlohe. 
Nov.  1.    t  Tzar  Alexander  m.  of  Russia ;  succeeded  by  his  son 

1894-Z.    Nioholas  IL 

Deo.  27.  Convention  deliminating  the  possessions  of  Congo  and 
French  Congo, 

1894-1896.  Armenian  Massa^ores.  '  Canaea :  religious 
and  racial  antipathy;  an  energetic  people,  under  the  rule  of  a 
quietistic  government ;  abuses,  misrule,  and  forced  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism ;  Armenian  plots  against  Turkish  rule. 
In  Aug.  18d4,  Kurds  and  Turkish  soldiers  plundered  many 
villages  in  Sasun  and  massacred  thousands  of  Armenians. 
After  investigations,  England,  France,  and  Russia  (under 
treaty  of  Berhn) 

1896,  May  11.  presented  a  project  of  reform  to  the  Porte,  and 
after  much  friction  an  irade  was  issued  (Oct.  17)  ordering  the 
reforms  proposed.    Meanwhile 

Sept.  30,  an  Armenian  demonstration  at  Constantinople  provoked  a 
riot,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  Turkish 
soldiers  began  to  maaaaore  the  Armenlana  in  the  pro- 
vinoea  included  in  the  reform  irade,  which  continued  through- 
out the  year,  and  resulted  in  the  murder  of  over  25,000  and 
destitution  for  hundreds  of  thousands  as  the  result  of  pillage. 
Foreign  relief  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  desolated  mstricts 
(1896).  Disturbances  continued,  especially  at  Van  (June) 
oetween  Mohammedans  and  revolutionists. 

1896,  Aug.  26.  An  attack  on  the  Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople  by 
Armenians,  caused  a  general  attack  on  Armenians  by  organized 
bands  of  Mussulmans,  which  continued  several  days.  Wholesale 
arrests  of  Armenians  at  the  capital,  and  many  thousands  fled. 

Dee.  22.  A  general  amnesty  was  issued  covering  ail  Mohammedans 
and  most  of  the  Armenians.  Reforma  put  in  operation,  call- 
ing for  Christian  officials  and  gendarmes,  control  over  the  Kurds, 
and  tax  reforms;  of  little  praotioal  effeot.  Action  of  the 
powers  hampered  by  lack  of  unity,  fear  of  international  compli- 
cations, and  condition  of  Turkish  finances.  EnglcayPi  pmicy 
checked  by  the  results. 
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ISdS.    Nayal  inoreaM  in  Omnamnjf  to  pvoteet  eommereial  <«- 

/Kuwum.    Agrarian  agitation  for  itaie  monopoly  in  f<»eign 

cerealt. 
Jan.  14.    Beiignation  of  ministry  Dnpny ;  ftnmcial  scandals.    Also 
Jan.  15.    raaignatioii  of  Oaaiiiiir-Pmar  beeanse  of  hostile  oriti- 

eism. 
Jan.  17.    Felix  Fanre  elected  praeideiit  of  France. 
Jan.  21.    Anglo-French  agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland. 
Jan.  26u    Ministry  Ribot   (finance)   formed ;   Hanotaux   (fordgn), 

Paincari  (ednoation). 
Feb.    Revolt  in  Cuba  (p.  590^. 
March  11.    Rnssian  and  English  spheres  of  inftienoe  in  the  Famln 

deliminated. 
April  7.    Nansm  reached  86°  14';  fartkett  north, 
Aptil  12.    Interference  in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty  (p.  596). 
May  11.    Anti-rcTolationary  bill  (  Umsiunvoriage)  against  tocialitti  in 

Grcrmany  dropped  because  open  to  too  general  application; 

continaation  of  Ihe^majeste  prosecutions. 
July  15.    Stambonlofl^  anti-Russian  leader  in  Bolgaria  (prennei^ 

1887-d4)»  attacked,  by  assassins;  ^Sa\y  18. 
Sept.  30.    X^enoh  occupy  capital  of  Madagascar  after  an  advance 

of  several  months  from  the  coast.    Treaty  of  peace  (Oct.  1); 

protectorate. 
Nov.  2.    Radical  ministry  Bourgeoia  interior)  formed  ;    Ctaxdgnac 

(war),  Berthelot  (foreign),  Canutes  (education). 
Dec  2.    Population  of  Germany,  52,279,915. 
1896.    Agricultural  depression  throughout  Europe. 

EUcSnxd  reform  in  the  Netherlands ;  suffrage  made  dependent 

on  educational  or  financial  tests. 
Italy,  claiming  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  advanced  tnx^ 

(1895)  to  annex  it  to  Eritrea.    King  Menelek  surprised  them, 

compelled  the  evacuation  of  MahaUh  (Jan.  23, 1896),  and  de- 
feated them  in  the 
March  1.  battle  of  Adna  (Adowd).  Crispi's  ministry  fell  (March  5) 

and  Rudinif  the  new  premier  (*'  peace  with  honor  "),  withdrew 

the  forces.     At  the  peace  of  Addi's  Abeda  (Oct.  26)  Italy 

acknowledged  the  full  independence  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.  15.     Anglo-French  agreement  on  Siam  (p.  596). 
Feb.    Anstrian  Reichsrath  introduced  general  suffrage  for  ^  of 

members  of  the  house;  remainder  still  elected  by  ^  of  the 

electors. 
Feb.  14.    Baptism  of  prince  Boris,  heir  apparent  of  Bulgaria,  in  the 

Greek  church  ;  restoration  of  Rnsidan  ascendency. 
March  29.    Population  of  France,  38,517,957. 
April  28.    Ministry  MeUne  (agriculture),  succeeds  ministry  Boor- 

geois;  Hanotaux  (foreign). 
May  16.    Hungarian  parliament  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  Jewish 

faith. 
May  26.     Consecration  of  Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow;  disaster  in  the 

crowd  (May  30). 
Ang.  6.    Madagascar  declared  a  French  colony. 
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Sept.  26.    Opening  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 
Oct.    Viait  of  the  tzar  to  France. 

X896-1899.  Cretan  Revolt  and  TurcoGreek  War. 
In  Crete  a  Christian  (Greek)  insurrection  began  in  May, 
1896,  against  Turkish  rule.     The 

1897,  Feb.  7.  insurgents  procbdmed  union  iiTith  Greece,  and 
Greece  landed  troops,  refusing  to  withdraw  at  the  order  of 
the  powers  (Feb.  18),  who  had  assumed  joint  occupation 
of  the  island  and 

liaich  2.    presented  an  ultimatum;  no  annexation  to  Greece^  but 

Crete  to  have  an  effective  atUonomoui  government,    Greece 

still  refused  to  withdraw  (March  8),  and  the  powers  announced 

the  blockade  of  Crete. 

Public  opinion  in  Greece  forced  the  goyemment  into  a  war  with 

Turkey,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unprepared.    The  conflict 

began  on  the  Thessalonian  frontier  on  Apnl  16,  and 

April  17.    Turkey  declared  war,  her  forces,  under  Edhem  Pasha, 

driving  the  Greeks  out  of  the  Milouna  pass  (April  18),  and 

eausinff  a  general  retirement,  though  unsuccessful  at  Ravetii 

pan  (April  19).    Hie  Greeks,  under  the  croum  prince^  seised 

with  panic, 

April  26.    evacuated  Lariasa  and  retreated  to  the  Karditsa-Voloi 

line.    The  Greek  ministry  was  dismissed  and  Athens  almost  in 

TeTolt.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had  invaded  Epirus  from  Arta  (April 

20),  but  were  driven  back  by  Osman  Pasha  (April  28).     Karditsa  was 

mbandoned  on  the  advance  of  Edhem  Pasha;  May  5  the  Greeks  were 

driven  from  Fersala  and  VeUstinOt  and  May  8  tte  Turks  entered 

▼olos.    Fighting  closed  with  the  further  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 

Domokos  to  Xamia  (May  17). 

May  10.    Greece  consented  to  withdraw  from  Crete  and  was  ready 

for  mediatiany  which  the  powers  offered  to  Turkey.    Russia 

and  Austria  had  ordered  the  Balkan  states  to  keep  out  of  the 

war  (April  29),  and  now  at  a  hint  from  the  tzar  the 

May  18.    Porte  suspended  hostilities.    Turkey  was  not  allowed 

to  profit  by  her  victories.     By  the 
Dee.  4.    treaty  of  peace  at  Constantinople,  the  frontier  toas  rectified 
(Turkey  gained  control  of  the  passes),  and  Greece  paid  an 
indemnUy  of  $17,600,000.    A  commission  of  the  powers  assumed  con- 
trol of  Greek  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  this  and  the  old  Greek  loans. 

Meanwhile  in  Crete  the  settlement  made  little  progress,  though 
the  Christian  assembly  accepted  autonomy  (Aug.  26)  and  the  powers 
increased  their  zone  of  occupation.  The  powers  failed  to  agree 
among  themselves  or  with  Turkey,  and  Germany  and  Austria  with- 
drew. Turkey  wished  to  keep  troops  on  the  island  as  a  mark  of  her 
suzerainty  Mid  have  the  Christian  governor  her  subject ;  but  the  with- 
drawal of  her  troops  was  forced  (Nov.  12,  1898)  after  a  Moslem 
attack  on  the  British  troops  and  Christians  at  Candia  TSept.  6),  and 

1898,  Dec.  21.     Prince    George   of    Greece  was  maae  governor- 

general  by  the  powers.     A  constitution,  drawn  up  by  a  native 
commission,  was  accepted  by  the  four  powers  (Russia,  Great  Britain, 
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Italj»  Fnmoe)  and  the  Cretao  aiaemblj  (April,  1809).    Many  desti- 
tute Mohammedans  ei 


1897,  Feb.  9.    Popiilation  of  Russiaii  empire,  129,004,514. 

April  5.  By  mimaterial  decree  in  Austria  Cseoh  (Bohemian)  was 
placed  <»i  an  official  equality  with  Oerman  in  Bohemia.  A 
race  war  followed  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Reichtrath  violeooe  and  o^ 
9truction  by  the  Germam  produced  a  deadlock  which  continued  during 
1898  and  1899  and  made  necessary  legislation  by  decree  under  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  constitution.  The  AajBg^leioli  was  thus 
renewed  as  a  modus  vivendL  Matters  were  complicated  by  socialism 
and  anti-Semitism.  In  Hungary  there  was  opposition  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Ausffleich.  The  repeal  of  the  language  ordinance  (July  20, 
1900)  was  followed  by  obstruction  by  the  young  Czechs, 

July  23.    Conyention  defining  the  boundary  of  Fren^  Dahame^f  and 

Oerman  Togoland. 
Aug.    Visit  of  the  president  of  France  to  Ruaaia;  the  tzar  toasted 

the  **  aUied  ''  nation  (Aug.  26). 
Deo.  2.    OM  standard  adopted  in  Russia. 
1898-1899.    Dreyfoa  aflidr.   An  attempt  by  eol.  Piequart  to  re-i^oi 

the  Dreyfus  case  (p.  579),  with  proof  that  Uie  dossier  ooo- 
tained  nothing  applicable  to  him  and  that  the  bordereau  was  written 
by  another  officer  (Esterkazy),  was  met  by  an  attempt  to  discredit 
Kcquart  and  his  evidence  \yjjorgeries  made  by  Henry,  acquittal  of 
Esterhazy  by  court-mardal  (Jan.  11, 1898),  the  declaration  that  the 
ease  was  une  chose  jugee,  and  that  the  Dreyfusards  (including  Zola) 
were  trying  to  diahonor  the  army.  Public  opinion,  led  by  the 
Patriotic  League,  anti-Semites,  army  officers,  and  reactionists,  became 
rabid  against  the  revisionists.  But  Henry  confessed  to  the  forgeries 
sxkdi  committed  suicide  (Aug.  31),  and  the  prime  minister  {Brisson) 
now  favored  a  revision;  but  while  the  court  of  cassation  was  con- 
sidering the  question,  the  ministry  resigned  after  a  vote  virtnaUy 
aocusing  them  of  permitting  attacks  on  the  army,  and  the  ministry 
Dupuy  with  Freycinet  as  war  minister  succeeded  (Oct.  30).  The 
court  of  cassation  (June  3,  1899)  ordered  a  new  oonrt-martial, 
declaring  the  bordereau  to  be  Esterhazy's  work  and  the  secret  dossier 
without  reference  to  Dreyfus,  but  the  new  court-martial  renewed  the 
contfiction  (Sept.  9).  Meanwhile  the  agitation  had  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  republic,  and  the  ministry  Dupuy  ("trimmers") 
was  replsced  (June  22)  by  the  ministry  Waldeok-Ronaaean 
(interior)  ;  Delcassi  (foreign),  Ckdlifet,  later  Andre  (war^.  This  was 
known  as  the  ministry  of  republican  defense,  and  it  steadily 
repressed  the  "  affair.^  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  (Sept.  19),  the  leaders 
of  militarism  transferred  and  subdued,  and  an  act  of  amneaty  passed 
(Dec  24, 1900). 

1898,  Feb.  20.    Referendum  in  Switzerland  voted  in  favor  of  state 

oumersh^  of  railways. 

April-August.     Spanish-American  war  (p.  590). 

May.  Distress  in  Italy  led  to  strikes  and  riota,  assuming,  nnder 
socialistic  and  clerical  encouragement,  a  political  characier^ 
amounting  in  Milan  (May  8-8)  to  an  insurrection. 
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June.    Elections  for   Oerman  Reichstag  showed  increase  of  social 

democrats  ;  but  little  increase  of  ag^rarians. 
June  14.    Franco-British  convention  on  spheres  of  influence,  about 

Niger  river. 
Jul  J  17.    Italian  law  tor  pension  fimd  for  voorlqpeopiU;  national  sub* 

vefttion  of  members  of  the  fund. 
Julj  30.    t  Bismarck. 
Aug.  31.    Accession  of  queen  WiUielmina, 
8ept.-Nov.    Fashoda  incident  (p.  669). 
Sept.  10.    Empress  of  Austria  assassinated  by  an  anarchist. 
Oot.-Nov.    Visit  of  the  Grerman  emperor  to  Constantinople  and  the 

Holy  Land. 
1899|  Jan.  25.  The  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Finnish  diet  an- 
nounced that  the  mllitaQr  senrioe  of  Fixiland*  would  be 
made  uniform  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Feb.  15, 
an  imperial  manifesto  displayed  the  intention  of  using  auto- 
oratio  authority  over  legialation  respecting  Finland,  leav- 
ing to  the  diet  only  the  right  of  consultation. 
Feb.  16.    t  President  Faure, 

Feb.  18.  ^mile  ZK>tib^t  elected  president  of  France. 
Vbj  18-July  29.  Hague  peace  conference.  Aug.  24  and  Dec. 
30, 1898,  the  tzar  of  Russia  proposed  a  conference  to  consider 
limitation  of  armaments,  arbitration,  and  laws  of  war.  The  conference 
was  attenoed  by  representatives  of  European  nations.  United  States, 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  and  Siam,  No  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  re- 
daction of  armaments,  but  conventions  signed:  (1)  for  a  permanent 
oourt  of  international  arbitration  at  the  Hague  and  friendly 
mediation;  (2)  on  laws  and  cnptoms  of  war  on  land;  (3)  extending 
the  Greneva  convention  to  maritime  warfare  ;  and  also  declarations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  special  means  of  destruction. 

Jane,  July.  Socialistic  demonstration  in  Belgium  against  the  govern- 
ment's electoral  bill ;  in  Brussels  fierce  rioting.  Ministry 
resigned  (Aug.  1)  and  the  new  ministry  carried  through  a 
law  tor  proportional  representation  (Dec.  29). 

Jane  30.    Spam  ceded  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Germany. 

Dec.  2.    Samoan  treaty  (p.  592). 

1900,  March.  Successful  obstruction  by  socialists  in  the  Italian  cham- 
ber of  deputies  of  a  drastic  bill  for  the  public  safety,  the  out- 
come of  the  disturbances  of  1898. 

April  14.  Paris  exposition  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  century 
opened. 

Jane  26.  Imperial  ukase  issued  for  gradual  introduction  of  Russian 
as  the  official  language  in  Finland* 

Jane  27.  Franco-Spanish  convention  deliminating  possessions  in 
Sahara  and  on  gulf  of  Guinea, 

July  29.  Asaaaaination  of  king  Humbert  of  Italy  by  an  anarch- 
ist, succeeded  by  his  son 

1900-X.    Victor  Emmanuel  m. 

Sept.  First  election  in  Norway  under  universal  manhood  (25 
years)  sulfrage. 
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Get  17.  Count  tou  Btilow  nieoeeded  prinoe  t.  Hohcnloha  u 
ohanoellor  of  the  GeroMui  empire. 

Dec  1.    Population  oC  Germany,  56^7,178. 

1901.    Industrial  depression  in  Germany. 

1901-1902.  Attempted  Owrwnlmnttoii  of  PnuMian  Poland 
through  settlement  of  German  proprietors  and  language  de- 
crees made  little  progress  against  oppositioa. 

1901-1903.  In  Jan.,  1901,  revolt  of  atndAiita  tfaroo^ioat  Rnaak; 
BogoUpoff,  minister  of  edncation,  atsassinaled  (Feb.  27),  Tokbi 
excotmmmieated  (Feb.  85).  Trouble  renewed  at  the  end  of 
year,  assisted  by  workmen  and  with  reTolntioBarj  pnrposes. 
Swiagin,  minister  of  the  interior,  was  assassinated,  April  15, 
1902,  and  so  was  his  snoeessor,  PUkve  (July  26, 1904).  lAbor 
atitkea  followed,  a  norelty  in  Russia,  due  to  oya^«tunulation 
and  oollapse  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  Diatress  snd 
famine  caused  agrarian  agitation  and  sacking  of  large  eststes 
(April,  1902). 

1901 — ^x.  BCaoedonian  revolt,  headed  by  Bulgarian  revohitioDists 
{Boris  Sarafof),  which,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  produced  a  reign  of  terror.  RuMna  and  Attstria  up- 
held the  status  quo  and  presented  a  scheme  of  reform  to  the 
sultan  (Oct.  24, 1903)  which  he  accepted. 

1901,  Feb.  10.    Population  of  Italy,  32,475,253. 
March  24.     Population  of  France,  38,961,945. 

April  19.    A  Itberal  constitution  decree  m  Serotd,  creating  a  senate. 

June  25.     Army  reorganisation  law  in  Sweden;  coBtpuhmry  sendee, 

July  1.  Aaaooiationa  law  in  Ftanoe.  Causes  :  attitude  of  clergy 
in  Dreyfus  affsir  ;  teachings  of  the  regular  clergy  eonsidered. 
reactionary ;  *<too  many  monks  in  business,  and  too  many  monki 
in  politics."  All  religums  associations  and  their  eetablishmaits 
must  be  authorized  by  the  state;  all  unauthorized  ones  after 
Oct.  1  to  be  consideied  dissolyed.  Many  congregations,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  transferred  their  property  beyond  France 
before  that  date.  The  law  was  construed  strictly,  especially 
against  associations  engaged  in  teaching  and  bnmneas  (Char- 
treuse). 

July  11.  Imperial  edict  deprioed  Finnish  army  of  its  national  charae' 
ter:  attempt  at  recruiting  at  Helsing^ors  failed  (April  17, 
1902). 

Aug.  26.  Knptore  of  Franco-Turkish  diplomatic  relationa  oyer 
claims  and  French  religious  orders.  T^oy.  7,  nayal  demonstrs^ 
tion.  The  Porte  yielded  and  also  recognized  Frenoh  pro- 
teotion  of  oatholica  in  the  Baat. 

1902, 1903.    Famine  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

1902,  Jan.    Completion  of  the  Tranaaiberian  railway. 

Jan.  16.    Torkish  irade  for  a  German  railway  across  Asia  Minor  to 

Persian  gulf. 
March  5.     Brussels  sugar  convention  signed  by  most  European  states, 

abolisbing  bounties;  in  efFect  Sept.  1.    Great  Britain  (Aug. 

11)  forbMe  import  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 
April.    A  general  strike  in  Belgium  against  plural  suffrage  failed. 
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Amnlt  May.    French  Actions,  bearty  support  of  the  government. 

May  7.  Eruption  of  Mount  PeleCy  Martinique  ;  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre. 

May  17.    Accession  of  Alfonso  XIIL  of  Spain. 

June  3.  Resignation  of  ministry  Waldeck-Rousseau  ;  suoeeeded  by 
ministry  Combes  (interior,  worship)  on  June  7  ;  Delcasse 
(foreign),  Andri  (war),  Rouvier  (finance). 

Jane  7.  Grerman  Reicbstag  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  dictdtor 
paragraph  (state  of  siege)  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Jane  28.    Triple  alliance  renewed  at  Berlin. 

July.  Riots  in  Brittany  and  Savoy  against  the  closing  of  unauthorized 
religious  schools.    About  3000  schools  closed  in  France. 

Sept.  30.  Farther  Roasificatlon  of  Finland.  Edicts  bsued  giv- 
ing goyemor-general  power  to  appoint  officials  and  remove 
S*  ages;  Rnssian  to  be  the  official  language  Oct.  1, 1903. 
nssian  espionage  and  Cossacks  employed.  Great  emigra- 
tion. Bodrikoff,  governor  general,  assassinated,  June  16, 
1904. 

Deo.  Coercion  of  Venezuela.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
presenting  claims,  blockaded  Venezuela.  United  States  re- 
fused to  interfere  so  long  as  no  permanent  occupation  was 
attempted,  but  through  its  good  offices  the  Hague  tribunal  was 
asked  to  decide  whether  coercing  powers  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  other  claimants  (Feb.  13, 1903),  and  the  blockade 
was  raised.    Claims  conventions. 

Dee.  14.  Tariff  bill  passed  the  Grerman  Reichstag;  minimum  duties 
on  ajmcultural  products  raised. 

1903.  In  France  an  agitation  developed  tor  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  denunciation  of  the  Concordat  (p.  463) ;  members  of 
dissolved  congreeations  denied  the  right  to  preach  in  the 
parishes.  The  visit  of  the  king  of  Italy  to  Paris  (Oct  14), 
and  the  Franco-Italian  ^neral  arbitratton  treaty  (Dec.  26) 
harmonized  with  this  movement. 

Feb.  20.    Silver  jubilee  of  papacy  of  Leo  XIII. 

March  5.    Bagdad  railway  convention  signed  at  Constantinople. 

ApriL  In  Servia  kine  Al^ander,  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  radi- 
cals, suspendea  the  new  constitution.  June  11  he  and  queen 
Draga  were  murdered  by  army  officers.  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitoh,  the  rival  claimant,  elected  to  succeed  (June 
16). 

April  19,  20.  Planned  riot  against  the  Jews  at  Kishinef,  Russia, 
the  authorities  sympathizing  with  the  rioters.  The  afiPair 
attracted  world'unde  attention.    Sept.  14,  similar  riot  at  Gomel. 

July  20.  f  Leo  XIIL;  Pius  Z.  (Sarto),  patriarch  of  Venice,  elected 
to  succeed,  Aug.  4. 

Sept.  14.  Emperor  Francis-Joseph  sharply  denounced  the  demand 
of  the  Kossuthites  for  use  of  Hungarian  in  the  army.  Ministe- 
rial crisis. 

Oct.  14  Franco-British  general  arbitration  treaty  (p.  673).  (See 
p.  699.) 
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{  10.    UNITED  STATES.  {See  p.  See,) 

1888-1906. 

1883,  Beginning  of  the  new  steel  navy  (**  white  squadron  "). 
March  3.    Tariff  act;  protection  principle  maintained. 

May  24.    Opening  of  the  New  York-Brooklyn  suspension  bridee. 

1884,  June  o.  Republican  conyention  at  Clucago  nominated  J.  Q, 
Blaine  iot  president;  protective  platform.  The  democrate  nom- 
inated Grover  Clevdand  at  Chicago,  July  11,  and  advocated (ox- 
ationfor  revenue  only.  Both  platforms  supported  civil  service 
reform.  Campaign  of  much  personality.  Demoorata  suo- 
oessfol  at  election  (Nov.  4),  carrying  ikke  pivotal  state  of  New 
York  by  1047  votes.    Electoral  vote,  219-182. 

1885,  Feb.  26.    Act  forbidding  importation  of  contract  laborers, 

1885»  March  4-1889,  March  4.  Orover  Cleveland  (b. 
1837)  (New  York),  democrat,  22d  president;  T,  A,  Hen- 
drickst  vice-president  (f  Nov.  25, 188o);  T,  F,  Bayard^  sec- 
retary of  state. 

1886,  Jan.  19.  Preeidential  saooeaaion  law;  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  follow  the  vice-president  in  succession. 

March  6-May  3.    Greneral  strike  on  the  Gould  system  of  railroads; 

rioting  suppressed  by  regulars  and  militia.    Knights  of  Labor 

controlled  the  strike. 
May-July.    Seisures  made  of  American  fishermen  in  Canadian 

waters,  reopening  old  controversy  under  convention  of  1818 

(p.  552).   Retaliatory  legislation. 
May  1.    Strikes  and  socialistic  demonstrations  throughout  the  country 

for  the  eight-hour  system. 
May  4.    Anarchist  riot  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
Aug.  31.     Earthquake,  much  havoc  wrought  at  Charleston. 
18^,  1887.    Seizure  of  British  vessels  for  pelagic  sealing  in 

Bering  sea.    A  diplomatic -discussion  covering  several  years 

followed. 

1887,  Feb.  3.    Act  to  regulate  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes ; 

votes  certified  by  state  executives  to  be  counted,  unless  both 
houses  reject  them. 

Feb.  4.  Interstate  commerce  act ;  regulation  of  interstate  rail- 
road transportation,  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rates^  pod' 
ing,  and  other  abuses  ;  commission  with  administrative  and 
judicial  powers  to  execute  the  act.  Results  under  the  act  have 
been  disappointing. 

Deo.  6.  The  president's  annual  message  to  congress  was  devoted 
entirely  to  surplus  revenue  and  tariff  reform  ^  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theoiy"),  making  tho 
tariff  the  issue  of  the  next  election. 

1888,  Feb.  15.     A  fisheries  treaty  with  Great  Britain  signed,  grant- 

ing certain  rights  in  Canadian  inshore  in  return  £>r  free  fish. 
The  senate  rejected  the  treaty  (Aug.  21). 
June  6.    Democratic  convention  renominated  Cleveland  at  St.  Louis. 
The  republicans  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison  at  Chicago^ 
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Jane  25.  Tariff  the  issue,  and  repablioans  saooessfiil 
(Not.  6}  by  233  electoral  votes  to  168. 

June  13.  Department  of  labor  created,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

Oct.  1.  Chinese  exdusion  act  made  more  stringent,  after  China  had 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  same  purpose  ;  former  resi- 
dent laborers  not  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

188&-1889.  Introduction  of  the  AuatraUan  ballot;  gradually 
adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 

1889,  Feb.  9.    Department  of  Agrioultore  authorized. 

1889,  March  4-1893»  March  4.    Benjamin  Harrison 

ib.  1833 ;  1 1901)  (Indiana),  republican,  23d  president ;  Levi 
\  Morton^  yice-president ;  James  O.  Blaine^  secretary  of  state 
until  June,  1892. 

April  22.  Oklahoma  opened  to  settlement;  wild  rush  of  settlers. 
Territorial  goyernment  authorized,  May  2, 1890.  Population 
(189^,  78,475. 

April  30.  Centeuazy  of  Washington's  inauguration  celebrated  at 
New  York. 

May  31.  Destruction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
dam  ;  2280  perished. 

June  14.  Treaty  on  Samoa  sinied.  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  united  in  a  declaration  recognizing  the  independ' 
ence  and  neutrality  of  the  islands  and  providing  for  an 
autonomous  government  under  their  joint  control. 

Oct.  2-1890,  April  19.  Fan- American  Congress  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states  except  San  Domingo  met  at  Washington.  Few 
positive  results  ;  reciprocity  recommended.  Bureau  of  Ameri^ 
can  Republics  organized  (1890)  to  collect  and  distribute  com- 
mercial information. 

1889,  Nov.  2.    North  Dakota  (39th  state). 
Nov.  2.    South  Dakota  (40th  state). 
Nov.  8.    Montana  (41st  state). 

Nov.  11.    'Washington  (42d  state). 

1890-1903.  Prominent  features  of  this  period  were :  the  advent  of 
America  as  a  world  power  ;  great  industrial  prosperity 
following  a  period  of  depression  ;  amalgamation  of  capital,  forming 
virtual  monopolies  and  **  trusts ; "  growth  of  trade-wiionism  and 
protracted  strikes;  coirruiptwn  m  mumct/MiZ  government;  development 
of  rural  communication  by  means  of  electric  railroads,  telephones,  and 
free  delivery  of  mail.  At  the  South,  a  slow  betterment  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colored  race,  but  constitutional  disfran- 
chisement in  six  states  (''grandfather"  clause,  ''understanding" 
clause)  and  lynching. 

1890,  Feb.  14.    New  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  enabling 

the  speaker  to  include  in  the  quorum  those  present  but  not 

voting. 
June  1.    Population,  62,979,766  (11th  census). 
June  19.    Force  bill  reported  m  the  House,  providing  for  federal 

control  of  federal  elections,  and  intended  to  protect  negro  voters. 
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F^MMd  the  Houte,  July  2,  bat  wm  Aebed  in  (he  Senate  by 

of  repnbliean  toU»»  Jan.  1891. 
June  27.    DiMibUi^  and  dependent  pension  act ;  pensiona  to 

be  paid  to  all  Union  tfeterans  meapacitatedjrom  earning  a  living 

hw  manual  labors  and  to  widows  dependent  upon  their  own  daily 

toU.    Pentioni  naid,  1889,  •89,132,000 ;  1892,  8141,087,000. 
July  2.    Anti-tmat  (Sherman)  law  ;  all  trusts  or  combinatioDS  to 

restrain  or  mouopoliae  interstate  or  foreign  trade  declared 

illegal. 
July  3.    Idaho  (43d  state). 
July  10.    'Wyoming  r44th  state). 
July  14.    Sherman  ulver  pnrohase  law  ;  fixed  amonnt  of  silTer 

to  be  porohased  each  month  and  silver  Treasury  noies  issued 

equal  to  its  bullion  yalne  ;  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  coin  and 

retssued. 
Oct  1.    MoXinley  tariff  law  ;  reduction  in  rerenne  bnt  increasfe  in 

protection^  free  raw  sugar  and  bounty  on  home  production,  pnH 

vision  for  limited  redproeihf  treaties^  several  of  which  were 

concluded. 

1891,  March  3.    IntemationAl  eopvright  law. 

March  14.    Lynching  in  New  Orleans  of  Italians,  members  of  the 

**  Mafia."  Italy  protested  and  closed  her  legation  (March  31). 

April  12,  1892,  the  United  States  paid  an  indemnity. 
June  15.    Modus  vivendi  with  Great  Britain  on  Bering  sea  sealing. 
Oct.  16.  Attack  on  American  sailors  m  Valparaiso  hj  mob  and  police, 

resulting  from  conditions  during  a  recent  civil  war  in  Chile. 

War  imminent,  but  Chile  finally  theologized  (Jan.  25, 1892), 

and  paid  an  indemnity. 

1892,  Feb.  29.    Bering  aea  arbitration  convention  signed  with 

Qteat  Britain  ;  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  aeala 
from  pelaeio  fishing  in  Bering  sea  referred  to  a  tribunal, 
which  decided  (Aug.  15, 1893)  against  any  such  right  outside 
the  three-mile  limit.  United  States  paid  damages  for  aeizures 
made. 

Jnne-Aug.  Strikes  and  rioting  at  Ccsur  d'Alene  mines  in  Idaho 
(employment  of  non-union  miners) ;  at  Homestead^  Pa. 
(wages,  non-union  laborers,  private  detectioes)  ;  and  in  west 
Tennessee  mines  (convict  labor).  Martial  law  declared,  mili- 
tia and  regulars  called  out. 

June  10.  RepuMican  convention  at  Minneapolis  renominated  BoT' 
risen  and  supported  iTrotection  and  bimetallism.  Democrats  at 
Chicago  renominated  Clevdand  and  denounced  the  McKinley 
tariff,  the  Force  htU,  and  also  upheld  HmetaUism.  A  third  party 
(people's  party)  nominated  James  B.  Weaver  (July  6),  and 
declared  ror  labor  unions^  free  silver,  no  national  banks,  and 
national  ownership  of  railroads,  Cleveland  waa  eleoted 
(Nov.  8),  by  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Harrison  and  22 
for  Weaver. 

Feb.  14.  Treaty  of  annexation  ^th  Hawaii  signed  at  Wash- 
ingfton.  Reform  party  in  Hawaii,  aided  by  the  United  States 
minister  (Stevens)  and  marines,  had  deponed  the  queen  (Lt2^ 
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uokalani)  (Jan.  17).  President  Cleveland  ^Marcb  9)  with- 
drew the  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  alter  investigation 
proposed  to  reinstate  the  queen  under  certain  conditions.  She 
refused  the  conditions  (Nov.  13)  and  the  independent  repuih- 
Uean  government  of  Hawaii  was  recognized  (Aug.  7, 1894). 

18939  March  4-1897»  March  4.  Grover  Cleveland  presi- 
dent for  second  time.  A,  E,  Stevenson  vice-president ;  W.  Q. 
Greshara,  later  Richard  Olney,  secretary  of  state.  Democrats 
controlled  th^  legislative  and  executive  departments  for 
first  time  since  1858. 

May-Oot  "World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  to  com- 
memorate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  oi  America. 

June  27.  Disastrous  panic,  following  a  heavy  export  of  gold  and  news 
that  India  had  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ;  /ear  of  a 
silver  basis. 

Aug.  7.  Extra  session  of  congress  to  consider  financial  matters. 
President  advocated  repeal  of  silver  purchase  law  to  stop 
drain  on  gold  reserve ;  alternative,  sale  of  bonds  to  replenish 
gold  reserve  continually  or  payment  of  obligations  in  depreciated 
silver.  Repeal  passed  House,  Aug.  28  (239-108),  and  Senate, 
Oct.  30  (43-32).  Public  opinion  sharply  divided;  agitation 
for  free  silver. 

1894,  Feb.,  Nov.    Sale  of  government  bonds  to  replenish  gold  reserve^ 

$100,000,000. 
Feb.-June.    Great  coal  strike  affecting  six  states,  mining  trouble  in 

Colorado;  disorder,  and  militia  called  out. 
March  17.    Treaty  with  China  signed,  renewing  the  exclusion  of 

Chinese  laoorers. 
March  24-May  1.    March  of  '*  Coxey's  army; ''  demonstration  of 

unemployed. 
Mft'y^'  30.     Veto  of  a  bill  to  coin  the  seigniorage  of  the  purchased  sil- 

ver  bullion. 

Jane  26-July  19.  American  Railroad  Union  strike.  Trains 
were  blocked  and  riots  ensued,  especially  at  Chicago.  Federal 
injunction  issued  against  the  strikers  to  prevent  mterf erence 
with  interstate  commerce  and  the  mails  (July  2) ;  later,  leaders 
were  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  injunction  (**  government 
by  injunction"),  and  also  for  conspiracy  to  block  the  mails. 
United  States  troops  sent  to  Chicago  (July  3)  and  other  places. 
Strijce  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast.    Strike  failed. 

Aug.  27.  'Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  enacted  without  president's 
signature;  some  reductions  in  protective  schedules,  but  raw 
material,  except  wool,  still  taxed;  tax  on  sugar;  income  tax  to 
make  revenue;  reciprocity  repealed. 

1895,  Jan.  9.    Presidential  recommendation  of  national  and  state 

bank  notes  defeated  in  the  House  (124-130),  also  bill  for  low- 
rate  gold  bonds  ( Feb.  7)  (135-162).  Coin  bonds  (862,000,000) 
sold  to  a  syndicate  to  replenish  gold  reserve  ;  discussion  of 
legality  of  issue.  Free  silver  bill  in  the  Senate  prevented  (Feb.j 
by  filibostering. 
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Feb.  Ontbreak  of  robellion  In  Cuba ;  eafried  oo  by  goerrillA 
warfare,  auUted  bj  a  junta  in  the  United  States,  ai^  attended 
by  macb  deyaatation  and  eoffering,  especially  in  the  recomeentraiion 
eampi  establiabed  by  the  Spanish  captain-general  (  Weyler).  The  W" 
turgenti  had  no  real  government^  and  yarious  efforU  of  congress  (1896, 
1897}  to  accord  them  the  right  of  heUigerentt^  or  to  recognize  their 
independence^  were  opposed  by  the  president.  Filibustering  expeditions 
were  guarded  against,  but  many  of  them  reached  Cuba.  Diplomatic 
Jriction  with  Spain,    Relief  seut  to  the  destitute. 

May  20.  Income  tax  dedared  unconstitutiofud  by  the  supreme  court. 
July-1896,  Jan.  Venesaela-Britiah  Gkuiana  boundary  oontro- 
▼ersy.  Great  Britain  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
secretary  (Hney  considered  (July  20)  the  Monroe  doctrine  iuyolved, 
as  the  United  States  was  ^  praotioally  sovereign  on  this  con- 
tinent "  and  her  safety  was  endangered  by  Great  Britain's  attitude 
(Olney  doctrine),  Dec.  17  Cleveland  asked  congress  to  authorize  a 
commission  to  aetermine  the  rights  of  the  controrersy ;  **  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  .  .  .  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain 
of  any  .  .  •  territory  which  after  inyestigation  we  haye  determined 
of  right  belones  to  Venezuela."  Commission  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed (Jan.  4, 1896),  but  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  signed  an 
arbitration  treaty,  Feb.  2, 1897.  The  award  gaye  most  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  Great  Britain  (Oct.  3, 1899). 

1896.    Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  began;  in  1902  there  were  11,650 

routes. 
1896,  Jan.  4.    Utah  (45th  state)  ;  constitution  forbids  polygamy. 
Feb.  5.     Popular  issue  of  bonds  ($100,000,000),  largely   oyersub- 

scribed  aboye  par.    After  the  election  in  Noy.  the  dram  of  gold 


for  hoarding  and  export  ceased, 
18.     ~ 


Jane  18.  Republican  convention  at  St  Louis  nominated  William 
McKirdey  forpresident  and  declared  tot  protection  and  a  gold 
standard.  The  democrats  at  Chicago  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan  (July  10)  and  declared  for  free  silver.  The  populists 
supported  Bryan.  McKinley  was  elected  (Noy.  3),  by 
271  electoral  yotes  to  176. 

1897,  Jan.  11.  Greneral  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain, 
but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  May  5. 

1897,  March  4-1901.  Sept  14.  William  MoKinley 
(b.  1843;  1 1901)  (Ohio),  republican,  24th  president ;  Garret 
A ,  Hchcart  (f  Noy.  21, 1899),  yice-president ;  John  Sherman, 
later  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state.  Republicans  regained  control 
of  executiye  and  legislative  departmento. 

1897,  July  24.    Dingley  tariff  act ;  intended  to  tncrecute  the  revenue 

(which  had  been  below  the  expenditures  since  1893)  and  also 
increase  the  protection  ;  provision  for  reciprocity  treaties. 

1898,  Jan  1.    Inaueuration  of  Greater  New  York  government;  New 

York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  in  one  municipal  govern- 
ment.   Area,  359  square  miles  ;  population  (1900),  3,437,202. 

1898.    Spanish  War. 
Rebellion  in  Cuba  (above)  made  no  progress,  nor  was  Spain 
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able  to  end  it ;  contest  became  one  of  famine  and  annthilatum,  Ameri- 
cmi  sympathy  was  with  the  Cubans,  American  interests  deeply  in- 
voItckI,  and  Spain  uniformly  refused  offers  of  friendly  mediation. 
A  new  ministry  (^Sagastd)  announced  an  autonomous  government  for 
Cuba  (Oct.  6, 1897),  but  it  satisfied  neither  party  there. 

Feb.  15.  17.  S.  8.  Maine  was  bloiTtrn  up  in  Havana  harbor,  arous- 
ing national  resentment  ('*  remember  the  Maine  I  ").  McKin- 
ley  sent  to  Congress  a 

April  11.  "wax  message,  declaring  that  the  intolerable  conditions 
in  Cuba  must  cease,  and  asking  authority  for  forcible  inter- 
vention.    Congress  passed 

April  20.  a  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  (but  not  of  the  so-called  republic),  authorizing  inter- 
Tention,  and  disclaiming  any  intention  of  annexing 
Cuba.  Spain  considered  this  a  declaration  of  war.  Later 
both  nations  made 

April  24,  25.    formal  declarations  of  war. 

May  1.  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Commodore  George  Dewey 
with  7  cruisers  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  10  inferior  vessels 
and  held  Manila  at  his  mercy,  but  with  no  troops  to  occupy  it.  Rein- 
forcements and  an  army  were  sent  to  him.  Admiral  Cervera  sailed 
for  Cuba  from  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  4  armored 
cruisers  and  2  destroyers  (April  29),  and  admiral  Sampson^  searching 
for  him,  bombarded  San  Juan  (May  12),  and  finally  blockaded  him 
at  Santiago  (June  2).  An  army  of  16,000  men  under  gen.  Shafter 
landed  near  Santiago  (June  22),  and  in  advancing  defeated  the 
Spaniards  at  the 

Jnly  1.  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  (July  3).  Cervera  made  a  dash 
from  the  harbor,  and  in  tiie 

July  3.    naval  battle  of  Santiago  his  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed, 
July  17.     Santiago  surrendered.    Creneral  Miles  landed  in  Porto 

Rico  (July  25),  but  his  advance  on  San  Juan  was  stopped  by 

the  signing  of  the 
Aug.  12.    peace  protocol.    Before  this  was  known  the  army 

gathered  in  the  Philippines  under  gen.  Merritt 
Aug.  13.    captured  Manila. 
Deo.  10.    The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris.     Spain 

retired  from  Cuba,  ceded  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  receiving  $20,000,000  for  the  last. 
Pending  the  organization  of  its  government,  Cuba  was  ruled  by  the 
United  States  war  department,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  (Jan. 
20, 1899)  to  study  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  administration 
of  the  army  during  the  war  was  sharply  criticised. 

1898,  July  1.     Law  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy. 

July  7.     Annexation  of  Hawaii  by  joint  resolution  ;  possession 

taken,  Aug.  12.     Territorial  government  established,  April 

30,1900. 
Aug.  25.     Anglo-American  commission  met  at  Quebec  to  consider 

pending  questions  with  Canada.    Reassembled  at  Washings 
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ton  (Not.  1),  bat  diiagreed  on  the  question  of  Almkan  boimd- 
ary  (Feb.  20, 1899). 

1890-1902.    Philippine  Ixusurreotion.    A  body  of  FUu 

pinoi  under  Emilia  Aguinaldo  were  in  revolt  against  Spain  before 
the  Americ&n  war,  and  during  it  possessed  tliemseives  of  all 
of  Luzon  except  the  capitaL  They  objected  to  American 
ioyereignty  and  made  an 
1899,  Feb.  4.  attack  on  Manila,  where  the  American  army  was, 
but  were  beaten  off.  Seyere  fighting  continued  daring  the 
year,  the  rebels  being  driven  into  the  mountains.  In  1900 
the  insurgents  adopt^  guerrilla  war/are,  huskwhacking^  and 
temonffm,  and  the  American  army,  ayeraging  oyer  60,000,  was 
distributed  in  many  posts. 

1901,  March  23.    Agnlnaldo  was  captured  by  stratagem,  and  other 

leaders  then  surrendered,  but  the  insurrection  was  not  finall/ 
suppressed  until  April,  1902. 

1902,  July  4.    Proclamation  ofamneity. 

1899,  Sept.  6.    Open-door  policy  (p.  597). 

Oct.  20.  Modus  Vivendi  on  Alaska;  provisional  boundary  through 
the  passes  beyond  Lynn  Canal. 

Dec.  2.  Disturbances  contmuiug  in  Samoa  under  the  tridominiam 
(p.  587),  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  dividing  the 
islands.  UniUd  States  received  Tutuila  and  Germany  the  other 
two  islands;  England  compensated  by  receiving  the  Howe 
Islands  from  Grermany. 

1900,  Boxer  rising  (p.  597). 

March  14.  Qold  standard  act ;  all  paper  money  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold,  provision  for  maintaining  gold  reserve,  increase  in 
national  l>auk  notes. 

March  16.  President,  as  conmiander^in-chief,  appointed  a  second 
Philippine  commission  of  five,  William  H,  Taft,  president, 
to  continue  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  After  Sept. 
1,  it  exercised  legislative  authority  and  established  courts,  local 
governments,  civil  service,  and  schools,  and  controlled  finances. 

April  12.  CivU  government  for  Porto  Rico  ;  the  act  also  provided  that 
temporarily  import  duties  between  the  island  and  the  states 
should  be  15%  of  the  regular  rates,  but  on  July  25, 1901,  yree 
trade  was  proclaimed. 

June  1.  Population,  76,303,387,  not  including  Porto  Rico  or  Philip- 
pines (12th  census). 

June  21.  McKinley  renominated  by  the  repuhlicans  at  Philadelphia; 
the  democrats  renominated  Bryan  at  Kansas  City,  and  npheld 
free  silver  and  anti-imperialism.  McKinley  elected  by  292 
electoral  votes  to  155  (Nov.  6). 

Sept.  8.    Tornado  wrecked  Galveston,  with  great  loss  of  life. 

1901,  Feb.  2.     Act  to  reorganize  the  army ;  maximum  of  100,000 

men, 
March  2.     Piatt  amendment  on  Cnba  ;  as  conditions  of  withdrawal 
from  the  island,  Cuba  to  grant  naval  stations  B,nd  right  of  inter' 
vention  to  protect  life,  property,  or  Cuban  independence. 
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These  eonditioiis  were  embodied  in  the  Calwn  ooostiiatioii, 
June  12. 

Mareh  2.  President  aathorised  (Spooner  amendment)  to  establish 
such  temporary  civil  gorenunent  for  Fhilippines  as  be 
saw  fit.  Ue  continued  ^  eommission  (p.  592),  and  made  its 
president  the  civil  goTemor,  replacing  the  military  exeoutlTe 
(July  4).  Sept  1  three  PUipmM  were  added  to  the  commiasion 
and  executiye  departments  created,  to  which  members  of  the 
commission  were  assigned. 

March 4.  Second  admumtration  of  McKwIey  began;  Theodore 
Rooseveltf  vice-president. 

Hay  27.  Insular  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  ;  congress 
has  authority  to  make  for  new  territory  latoi  ^indudin^  a  tar- 
iff) different  from  those  applicable  to  the  states  (constitution  does 
not  follow  the  flag),  but  until  congress  acts  goods  imported 
from  the  territory  cannot  be  taxed  as  foreign 

Sept.  6.    President  McKinley  shot  by  an  anarchist;  f  Sept.  14. 

I9OI9  Sept  14-x.    Theodore  Roosevelt  (b.  1858  )  (New 

York)  republican,  2oth  president 

1901,  Nov.  18.    Treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain  abrogating  the  Clav* 

ton'Bulwer  treaty  (p.  555)  ;  isthmian  caual  to  be  under  the  sole 
jurisdiction  of  the  united  States. 

1902,  tJan.  1.    In  Cuba,  presidential  election  ;  May  20,  American 

ocoapation  ended. 

Jan.  24.  Danish  West  Indies  purchased,  but  the  Rigsdag  refused  to 
ratify  the  cession  (Oct.  22). 

March  8.    Imports  from  the  Philippines  to  pay  75%  of  usual  rates. 

May  12-Oct.  15.  Anthracite  coal  miners  strike,  threatening  a  coal 
famine  in  winter.  Through  the  influence  of  Roosevelt,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  appointed  by  him,  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  pending  the  decision. 

June  17.    Act  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  public  lands. 

June  28.  Isthmian  canal  act ;  president  authorized  to  constmet  a 
canal  at  Panama,  if  he  could  acquire  the  right  of  the  French 
company  for  $40,000,000  and  the  cession  from  Colombia  of 
the  right  and  necessary  territory ;  if  not,  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua  canaL^ 

1902,  July  1.    Act  for  civil  government  in  the  Philippines. 

Civil  government  established  by  the  president  confirmed  (pp. 
592,  593)  ;  bill  of  rights  except  as  to  right  to  bear  arms  and 
trial  by  jury  ;  provision  for  future  bicameral  legialatare 
of  commission  and  an  elected  house;  two  resident  eommis- 
sioners  in  the  United  States. 

Deo.     Coercion  of  Venezuela  (p.  585). 

Deo.  11.    Rec^nvdty  treaty  with  Cuba  signed ;  in  force  Dec.  27, 1903. 

1903,  Jan.  22.    Canal  treaty  signed  with  Colombia^  but  Colombian 

1  For  the  French  canal,  see  p.  578.  An  Arocricsn  company  had  acquired 
the  Kicarafn>s  right,  but  the  grant  bad  been  cancelled.  Several  commiMions 
bad  reported  on  the  canal  project,  the  last  (1900)  favoring  Panama  nnder  the 
conditions  named  m  the  act. 
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ecNimM  refuted  to  ratafj  it  (Aug.  12).    Pnrehmae  made  from 

the  Trench  companj. 
Jmn.  24.    Alaekan  boundary  qoestioii  referred  to  a  tribunal  ol 

six;    award  (Oct  20)  snatained  the   claim  of  the  United 

Statee,  Canada  being  barred  from  the  ocean  inlets. 
Feb.  14.    Department  of  oommaroe  and  labor  created. 
Feb.  14.    Qmeral  «tq^authorixed  for  the  army. 
May-Joly.     Postal  scandal. 
July  4.    American  Pacific  cable  opened  between  San  Francisco  and 

Manila. 
Nor.  3.    Revolt  of  Panama  ;    independence  declared.      United 

States  troqps  were  landed  to  prevent  hoatilities,  and  the  new 

government  was  recognized  on  Nov.  6. 
Not.  18.    Canal  treaty  aigned  with  Panama  ;  United  States  to 

have  eovereignhf  over  the  canal  strip  and  to  safeguard  mde- 

pendenee  of  Panama, 
Dee.    Agreement  of  the  PkUippme  commission  with   the   Roman 

Catholic  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  the  friars*  lands^  which 

had  been  a  cause  of  distnriMince  under  Spanish  rule.     (See 

p.  609.) 

§  11.    ASIA. 

1883-1903.  (See  pp.  562, 564.) 

1883.    Corea  opened  to  western  trade.^ 
1883-1885.     France  and  China  (pp.  573-575). 

1883,  Aug.  27.     Eruption  of  Krakatua  in  tfava;  great  loss  of  life 

from  tidal  waves. 

1884,  Dec.  4.    Insurrection  in  Corea  ;  Japan  and  China  both  sent 

troops,  then  signed 

1885^  April  18.  a  treaty  by  which  China  acknowledged  Japan's 
intareat  in  Corea.  Attempt  by  Russia  to  g^iu  a  protectorate 
over  Corea  prevented.  Great  Britain  occupied  Port  Hamilton 
(April),  but  withdrew  (Feb.  27,  1887),  China  guaranteeiug 
Corea's  territorial  integrity. 

1886,  July  24.  Anglo-Chinese  agreement  on  Burma  ;  British  role 
recognized,  luso  China's  formal  suzerainty. 

1887-1889.     Floods  and  famine  in  China;  millions  perished. 

1888,  Oct.  Railway  between  Kaiping  (Chili)  and  Tientsin  opened, 

first  permanent  line  in  Ckina.^ 

1889,  Feb.  11.    Conatitution  of  Japan  proclaimed.    Emperor^s 

powers  carefully  guarded,  including  right  of  peace  and  war, 
and  power  to  issue  ordinances  having  force  of  laws.  Bicameral 
diet ;  upper  house  of  peers  and  representatives  of  merit  aud 
wealth;  lower  house  elected  through  limited  suffrage;  diet  has 
a  restricted  control  of  finances.  Bill  of  rights,  religious  free- 
dom.    First  diet  met  Nov.  29,  1890. 

1  The  first  tresty  was  with  the  United  States  signed  May  22, 1882. 

3  The  Shanf^hai  line  (p.  562)  was  abandonea.  A  portion  of  the  Tientsin 
line  was  opened  in  1882.  In  1881  there  was  a  telegraph  line  between  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin. 
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Feb.  KutangitUf  Cbinese  emperor,  assumed  the  goyemment,  em- 
press dowager  retiring. 

1890,  March  31.     Chungking,  on  upper  Yangtze,  made  a  treaty  port, 

1891.  Outbreak  of  rioting  against  missionaries  in  China,  incited  by  a 
body  of  literati  i  ineifectual  decree  issue  against  the  rioters 
(June  13). 

1893,  Oct.  3.    French-Siamese  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Bangkok,  after 

short  period  of  hostilities.     France  obtained  all  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong  and  military  control  of  the  west  bank. 
1894»  March  1.    Anglo-Uhinese  treaty  on  Burma  boundary;  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong  ceded  to  China  on  condition  of  non- 
alienation. 

1894r-1895.   Chinese-Japanese  War. 

Caases  :  China* s  claim  of  suzerainty  in  Corea  and  denial  of  Japan's 
equal  interest  there;  conviction  in  Japan  that  a  military  success  was 
necessary  to  her  recognition  as  a  power  by  the  Occident.  China  sent 
troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Corea,  and  Japan,  protesting 
that  Corea  was  independent,  also  sent  troops  (June  9,  1894).  Japan 
proposed  reforms  to  prevent  future  disturbances  (July  3),  but  Corea, 
backed  by  China,  refused,  upon  which 

1894,  July  23.    Japanese  troops  seized  the  palace  and  the  king  at 

Seoul.    Both  nations  prepared  to  pour  troops  into  Corea  and 

July  25.    actual  war  began  with  a  naval  victory  for  Japan. 

Aug.  1.  Both  nations  declared  w^ar  (contrasting  declarations). 
The  Japanese  under  Nodzu 

Sept.  15.  captured  Piengyang,  the  Chinese  fleeing  across  the  Tala 
River.    In  the 

Sept.  17.  naval  battle  of  Tain  River  (first  battle  of  modem 
men-of-war),  the  fleets  being  of  about  equal  size  (12  vessels 
each),  the  Japanese  under  Ito  dispeised  the  enemy's  fleet 
(Ting)  and  destroyed  five  of  the  ships.  The  Japanese  army 
{Vamagata) 

Oct.  25.  forced  the  Talu  and  invaded  Manchuria,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  A  second  army  of  20,000  under  Oyama  landed  on 
Liaotung  peninsula  (Oct.  24),  and,  after  capturing  Kingchau 
(Nov.  6)  and  Talien  (Nov.  7),  began  the 

Not.  21.  attack  en  Port  Arthur,  the  strongest  port  in  China, 
with  modern  defences.  Several  forts  were  stormed  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  Chinese  g^arrison  of  10,000  abandoned 
the  rest.    The  Japanese  army  and  navy  then 

1895,  Jan.  30-Feb.  12.    besieged  and  captured  Weihaiwei  and 

Tinges  fleet  there.  The  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  night 
attacks  by  Japanese  torpedo  boats  (Feb.  5,  8).  Meanwhile  the  first 
army  (Yamagata)  captured  Haicheng  (Dec.  13,  1894);  Nogi,  ad- 
vancing from  Port  Arthur,  occupied  Kaiping  (Jan.  10, 1895) ;  and  the 
united  forces  took  Niuchuang  (March  4)  and  its  port  (March  7). 
The  war  had  shown  the  rottenness  of  China's  military  strenorth  and 
the  impotence  of  her  administration.  The  burden  of  it  fell  on  Li 
Hungchang  (b.  1823;  f  1901),  who  was  also  sent  to  make  peace. 
By  the 
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April  17.  treaty  of  Bhlmonoseki,  China  aeknowledged  the  trufe- 
pendence  of  CoreOt  ceded  Formosa^  the  Pescadores^  and  I^ao- 
tong  peninsula  (Port  Arthur)  to  Japan,  and  paid  an  indemni^  of 
1(158,000,000.  Bat  Russia,  France,  and  Germany  protested 
against  the  cesaion  of  tiie  peninsula  ('*  integrity  of  Chbeae 
territory),  and  Japan  jrielded  (May  10),  reoeiyiug  an  additional 
indemnity  of  $22^200,000.  Japan  began  to  reform  Corea,  but 
queen  Min  espoused  a  reaction,  and  was  murdered  (Oct.  8)  by 
natives  and  Japanese  partisans  (sotAt).  This  destroyed  Japan's 
prestige,  bat  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  reforms. 

1894,  July  16.  Japanese  treaty  of  commerce  signed  with  Grest 
Britain.  Cesisation  of  the  right  of  eacterritoriality  in 
Japan,  freedom  of  trade  and  residence.  Similar  treaties 
were  made  by  Japan  with  the  other  maritime  powers  (1894- 
1897),  and  all  of  them  went  into  effect  (July  17,  Aug.  4, 1899) 
after  the  new  code  of  oiril  procedure  and  commercial  law  had 
been  tested. 

1895,  June- Aug.    Attack  on  missionaries  in  China. 

June  20.  China  ceded  to  France  territory  acquired  from  England 
(p.  695),  and  concessions  and  railway  rights  in  southern 
China  (reward  for  intervention). 

1896,  Japan  entered  upon  an  elaborate  policy  of  mXUtary  and  naoal 
es^ftansujn, 

Jan.  1.  Conyention  between  France  and  Great  Britain*  Spheres  of 
influence  in  Siam  and  independence  of  that  nation*  No  exclusive 
privileges  to  be  sought  in  southern  China. 

Feb.  10.  A  small  Russian  force  landed  and  marched  to  Seoul,  and 
next  day  the  kina  (  Ft  Ht)  fled  to  the  Russian  legation^  where 
he  remamed  until  Feb.  20, 1897.  While  there,  he  granted  to 
Russians  the  right  to  cut  timber  in  the  Talu  valley. 

May  1.  Shah  of  Persia  (Nasr-ed^in)  assassipated,  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Muzaffar^-din. 

May  14,  June  9.    Russian-Japanese  agreements  on  Corea  signed. 

June  15.    Tidal  wave  in  northern  Japan,  30,000  perished. 

Sept.  8.  Chinese-Russian  railway  convention  signed  at  Peking. 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  Company  to  build  the  Transid- 
beiian  railway  across  Manchuria. 

1896-1898.  Railway  concessions  granted  by  China  to  French,  Bel- 
gian, American,  British,  Russian,  and  Grerman  companies;  also 
for  expl(Hting  mines. 

1897,  Feb.  20.    King  of  Corea  returned  to  bis  palace,  but  Russian 

ascendency  continued.  On  Nov.  5  a  Russian  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  finances,  but  the  British  incumbent  re- 
fused to  resi^,  England  and  Japan  sent  ships  to  Chemulpo, 
and  the  Russtan  agent  was  dismissed  (March  15,  1898)  after 
anti-Russian  demonstrations. 

March  29.    Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  ;  ratio,  32^  to  1. 

Nov.  14.  Germany  seized  Kiaoohau,  because  of  the  murder  of 
two  Grerman  missionaries  in  Sliantnng.  Prince  Henry ^  brother 
of  the  emperor,  sent  to  command  the  Grerman  fleet  in  Chinese 
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waters,  the  emperor  speaking  of  bis  intention  to  extend  the 
empire  (**  mailed  fist "). 

Dec.  18.     A  Russian  fleet  entered  Port  Arthur  to  winter. 

3.898.  A  series  of  progressive  edicts  issued  by  the  emperor  of 
China;  but  a  reaction  ensued,  the  empress  doiTtrager  ob- 
tained control,  and  virtually  deposed  the  emperor  (Sept.  21). 
The  refimns  were  repealed  (Sept.  27),  and  anti-Christian  riots 
ensued. 

Biaroh  6.  China  leased  Kiaochau  to  Germany  for  99  years, 
with  a  sphere  of  influence  30  miles  inland,  and  railway  and 
mining  concessions.     Kiaochau  a  treaty  port  (Sept.  2). 

Biarch  27,  May  7.  China  leased  to  Russia  for  25  years  Fort 
Arthur,  Talien-wanf  and  the  territory  and  waters  north  to  Port 
Adams,  with  a  neutralized  zone  beyond,  within  which  conces- 
sions to  other  powers  were  forbidden.  Port  Arthur  to  be  a 
closed  naval  base,  but  Talien-wau  to  have  an  open  port.  Rus- 
sia also  received  the  right  to  connect  the  leased  territory 
^^th  the  Transsiberian  railiTtray  in  Manchuria. 

April  10.  China  leased  to  France  KiTtrangchau-'wan  for  99 
years,  with  railway  concessions.  Kwangchau  a  free  port 
(1900^. 

April  25.  Russian-Japanese  agrcfement  on  Corea  ;  Japanese  para- 
mount interest  recognized,  Corea  temporarily  out  of  Russians 
sphere. 

June  9.  Territory  on  mainland  adjoining  Hongkong  leased  to 
Great  Britain,  also 

July  1.    Weihaiw^ei  for  as  long  as  Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur. 

1899,  Feb.  28.    Ilcdy  demanded  the  lease  of  Sammun  Bay,  but  China 

refused. 

April  29.  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  the  former 
not  to  seek  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  and  the  latter 
not  to  seek  them  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 

July  17.    End  of  exterritoriality  in  Japan  (p.  596). 

Sept.  1.     First  Corean  railroad  opened  from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo. 

Sept.  6.  Open-door  policy.  Secretary  Hay  of  the  United  States 
asked  assurance  from  the  Powers  that  there  should  be  no  tn- 
terference  voith  free  commerce  or  vested  interests  within  leased 
territory  or  spheres  of  influence  in  China.  Favorable  responses 
were  received  (1899-1900)  from  Loudon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Tokio. 

1900.  Boxer  Bising. 

Causes  :  Reaction  against  drastic  reforms;  antagonism  of  foreign 
exploitation  of  the  country  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  whose 
actions  sometimes  gave  an  excuse  for  the  false  charges  made  against 
them.  A  secret  society  called  the  Boxers  (*'  patriotic  harmonious 
fists  ")  spread  throughout  China,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
committing  outrages  on  missionaries  and  converts.  Countenanced 
by  the  government  and  aided  by  the  army,  they  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  coast  (June  6),  and  threatened  the 
foreign  legations,  for  whose  defense  450  legation  guards  had  been  sent 
by  the  different  nations. 
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June  10.     An  intematUmal  relief  column  of  2000  started  from  the 

coast  under  admiral  Seymour^  but  it  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
June  17.    The  TakuforU  were  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  aUied 

shipt,  which  increased  the  rage  of  the  Boxers,  and 
June  20.    baron  t.  Kettelar,  the  German  minister,  was  slain  in  the 
street  in  Peking.   The  same  day  the  le£;ations  were  besieged. 
The  allied  naHoiu  ^  Japan,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
France)  sent  a  relteving  force  of  18,000,  which,  after  the 
July  14.    reduction  of  Tientsin,  marched  to  Peking  and 
Aug.  14.    rescued  the  legations.    The  empress  dowager  and  em- 
peror fled  to  Singan-fu,  and  the  allied  forces  occupied  the 
oaored  City.     Li  Hungchang  and  prince  Ching  were  appointed 
enyoys  to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  joint  powers  presented  an 
ultimatum  (Dec.  22),  and 
1901,  Sept  7.    a  protocol  was  signed  embodying  these  oondi^ 
tions  :  an  expiatory  miitsion  to  Grermany  and  monument  to 
Ketteler;  punishment  of  the  chief  Boxers   (this   had  already  been 
done);   prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms;    an   indemnity  of 
$334,000,000  in  gold;  the  forts  between  Peking  and  the  sea  to  be 
razed ;  anti-foreign  societies  to  be  forbidden,  and  provincial  and  local 
officials  made  responsible  for  good  order;  reform  in  the  foreign  office 
and  court  ceremonial. 

1900,  July.    Massacre  of  Chinese  at  Blagovestchensk  by  Russian 

troops,  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Manchuria,  which  the 
Russians  occupied  and  held  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the 
railway  and  preserving  order.  The  opposition  of  the  other 
powers  especially  Japan,  preyented  China  from  acquiescing 
m  this. 
Oct.  16.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  signed  an  agreement  upholding 
the  territorial  integrity  of  China,  the  "  open  door,'  and  uon-inter- 
ference  in  her  internal  affairs. 

1901,  July  6.     A  mission  from  the  Dalai  Lama  of  L^asa  was  received 

by  the  tzar ;  political  significance  disavowed.     Great  Britain 

(Sept.  2)  protested  against  any  proceedings  tending  to  disturb 

existing  conditions  in  Thibet. 
Oct.  1.     t  Abdurrahman,  ameer  of  Afghanistan;  succeeded   by  his 

son,  Hahibtdlah. 
Nov.  9.     Persian- Russian  treaty  secretly  signed,  giving  Russia  tV 

creased  control  over  Persian  trade. 

1902,  Jan.    Transsiberian  rall'way  opened. 

Jan.  30.  Anglo-Japanese  defensive  alliance  concluded  to  main- 
tain the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Cores.  Assist- 
ance to  be  g^ven  if  either  signatory  power  in  defending  this 
integrity  was  opposed  by  two  nations.  This  alliance  was 
answered  by  the 

March  16.    declaration  of  **  allied  "  Russia  and  France. 

April  8.  Russia  agreed  to  restore  Manchuria  to  China;  evacn- 
ation  to  be  completed  by  Oct  9,  1903. 

Sept.  5.  Anglo-Chinese  commercial  treaty  signed ;  uniform  coinage 
in  China, aliolition  of  transit  dues  (likin),  improvement  in  navi- 
gation, protection  of  investments,  new  treaty  ports,  mission* 
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aries,  trade  marks,  copyright,  tariff,  mining,  exterritoriality. 
Similar  treaties  with  Japan  and  United  States  (Oct.  8, 1903). 
Oct.  7.     Siamese-French  treaty  signed;  caused  by  French  encroach- 
ments.    Siam  ceded  additional  territory. 

1803.    Bussian-Japanese  Crisia 

Russia  not  ^^ithdra^Hng  from  Manchuria  as  agreed,  and 
sho^nring  evidences  of  settlement  and  fortification  at  Yogampo  in 
Corea,  Japan  remonstrated,  considering  her  own  independence  in- 
volved.    As  a  basis  of  agreement 

Aii£^.  12.  Japan  proposed  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China  and  Corea  and  the  *'  open  door  "  should 
be  recognized,  also  the  preponderating  interest  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  of  Japan  in  Corea,  subject  to  the  first  stipulation.  Japan  to 
bave  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  Corea  when  necessary,  and  the 
rigbt  to  connect  the  Corean  and  Manchurian  railway  systems. 
Oct.  3.  Russia's  reply  ignored  Manchuria  and  China,  and  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  Japanese  rights  in  Corea.  Nego- 
tiations continued  until  Feb.  6,  1904,  when  Japan,  her  last  note 
of  Jan.  13  not  having  been  answered,  severed  diplomatic  relations  and 
19049  Feb.  8.    began  the  war. 

§  12.    LEADING  EVENTS,  1904-19U. 

1904^  March  14.    The  United  States  supreme  court  pronounced  the 
merger  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  K.  and  the  Great  Northern 
R.  K.  in  the  Northern  securities  co.  illegal ;  the  first  result  of 
an  attempt  by  the  government  to  check,  under  the  Sherman 
act  (p.  588)  the  development  of  combinations  of  capital  in 
place  of  competition. 
April  8.    Anglo-Ftenoh  treaty.     France  recoenized  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt,  and  Great  Sritain  the  special 
interests  of  France  in  Morocco.     France  abandoned  her  excln- 
siye  fishenr  rights  on  the  French  shore  in  Ne^wrfoundland  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  receiving  an  indemnity  and  territorial  con- 
cessions in  Senegambia  and  Nigeria,     Great  Britain  withdrew  her 
protests  against  the  French  customs  regime  in  Madagascar.    De- 
limitation of  spheres  of  influence  in  Biam.     Differences  in  the  Ne^r 
Bebrides  to  be  settled  by  a  special  agreement  (Convention  of  Oct. 
20,  1906). 

April  9.     Death  of  Isabella  IL,  former  queen  of  Spain. 
April  24-30.     President  Loubet  visited  the  king  of  Italy,  ignoring 
the  Pope,  who  protested  to  the  powers.    Trench  ambassador 
to  the  Vatican  withdrawn  (May  21). 
The  Japanese  under  Kuroki,  having  occupied  Corea, 
May  1.    defeated  the  Russians  at  the  YcUu  river. 
May  21-26.     Oku  won  the  battles  of  Kinchau  and  Nanshan  ,  Dalny 
occupied  May  29.    Nogi  began  the  siege   of    Port  Arthur, 
Three  armies  moving  northward  united  under  marshal  Oyama 
and 
Aug.  25-Sept.  4.    defeated  the  Russians  at  Liauyang.    Kuro- 
patldn  withdrew  in  good  order  to  Mukden. 
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1901,  Jnly  8.  Law  forbidding  all  teaebing  bj  religioiu  orders  in 
France  for  ten  jreara  (p.  684). 

July  14.  Death  of  ez-presideut  Kruger  of  the  Transraal  in  Switiei^ 
land  ;  buried  at  Pretoria  Dec.  16. 

Aog.  12.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  tsar  of  Rnaala  (Alexis), 

Aug.  13.  On  the  arrival  of  American  warships  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key granted  the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  to  treatment 
of  their  citixens  and  schools. 

Aug.  29.    Death  of  Murad  F.,  former  sultan  of  Turkey  (p.  621). 

Sept.  7.  Anglo-Thibetan  treaty  signed  at  Lhasa^  where  the 
British  mission  (p.  573)  arrived  Aug.  3  after  armed  resist- 
ance.    Thibet  to  open  three  trade  marts ;  not  to  grant  territorial 

concessions  to  foreign  powers,  nor  to  admit  their  representatives 

or  agents.    The  treaty  was  ratified  hj  China  and,  after  a  protest, 

acknowledged  by  Ruuia  (Aug.  31, 1907). 

Sept  16.    Birth  of  an  heir  to  the  king  of  Italy  (Umberto). 

Oct.  9-18.    Russian  advance  repulsed  at  the  ShtAo. 

Oct.  22.  The  Russian  fleet  under  Rozhestveruky  starting  for  the  East 
fired  on  Bngliah  tra^^lers  in  the  North  sea,  killing  two 
men.  After  detention  of  the  fleet  at  Vigo,  war  was  averted  by 
reference  of  the  matter  to  an  international  commission,  whidi 
reported  (Feb.  25,  1905)  that  the  firing  was  in  point  of  fad 
unjustijiable  ;  no  torpedo  boats  being  present.  £65,000  pud. 
After  a  sie|^  lasting  from  May,  1904,  and  marked  by  very  se- 
vere fighting 

1905,  Jan.  2.  Port  Arthnr  was  anrrendered  by  Sto^sel  with 
41,000  men,  over  500  guns,  and  much  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. 

Jan.  18-24.  Cabinet  crisis  in  France  on  account  of  the  espionage 
(delation)  scandal  in  the  army.  Ronvier  succeeded  Combes. 

Jan.  22.  In  St,  Petenburg  a  large  body  of  strikers  marching  to  the 
Winter  palace,  led  by  father  Oaporit  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  tzar  were  fired  upon  and  many  killed.    (Red  Sunday.) 

Feb.  12.  The  United  Statea  senate  amended  the  arbitration  treatiei 
signed  with  the  European  nations  and  Mexico  so  as  to  require 
a  special  treaty  for  each  case  of  arbitration.  The  adminis- 
tration thereupon  declined  to  present  the  treaties. 

Feb.  20-Maroh  9.  The  Rnasiana  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
Mnkden  by  the  five  Japanese  armies  (Kuroki,  Oku^  Nogij 
NodzUf  KauHxtnura)  under  Oyama*  KuropatJan  superseded  by 
Linievitch. 

1905,  March  4  — 1909.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president 
of  the  United  States ;  C.  W.  Fairbanks^  yice-president. 
At  the  elections  (Nov.  8,  1904)  the  republicans  had 
336  electoral  votes,  the  democrats  (A.  B,  Parker^ 
H.  O,  Davis)  140 ;  popular  majority,  2,541,635. 

March  31.    The  German  emperor  visited  the  sultan  of  Morocco  si 

Tangier. 
April  4.    Violent  earthquake  in  northern  India  ;  20,000  killed. 
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1905,  April  27.  The  TTnited  States  purchased  the  Panama  canal 
property  of  the  French  company. 

May  27-29.  Naval  battle  of  Tsushima  straits  ;  the  Kussian  fleet 
of  32  Teasels  annihilated  by  the  Japanese  under  Togo, 

May  28.  The  sultan  of  Morocco  rejected  the  French  reform  pro- 
posals and  asked  for  a  conference  of  the  powers.    After  the 

June  6.  resignation  of  Delcasse,  the  French  foreign  minister,  France 
and  Germany  agreed  to  the  suggestion. 

Jane.  Dissension  in  the  management  of  the  Eqtdtahle  life  asturance 
8oc,  in  New  York  led  to  the  disclosure  of  grave  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  great  insurance  compa- 
nies. The  report  of  the  A  rmstrong  investigating  commktee,  (  Feii/ 
21,  1906)  resulted  in  more  stringent  legislative  regulation, 
and  similar  action  was  taken  in  other  states,  sometimes  with 
undue  severity. 

Jane  7.  The  king  of  Sweden  refusing  to  sign  an  act  establishing 
separate  Norwegian  consulates,  the  Norwegian  ministry  re- 
sigQed,  and  no  one  would  accept  ofiBce,  whereupon  the  Nor- 
'wagian  storthing  voted  that  the  union  between  Nonnray  and 
Bw^aden  had  been  dissolved,  since  the  king  of  Sweden 
bad  acknowledged  himself  unable  to  form  a  Norwegian  min- 
istry and  could  not  discharge  his  constitutional  functions. 

July  1.  ]3eath  of  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States ;  EUhu  Root  succeeded  him. 

July.  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  as  a  protest  against  the 
application  of  the  exclusion  act  to  merchants  and  scholars. 

July  24.  The  body  of  John  Paul  Jones  (p.  430),  discovered  at  Paris, 
April  14,  was  received  at  Annapolis. 

Aa^.  11.  Executive  committee  appointed  by  parliament  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Elgin  commission  (April  19),  to 
apportion  the  property  claimed  by  the  Free  church  and  the 
United  Free  church  of  Scotland  (p.  571). 

Ao^.  12.    Anglo-Japanese  alliance  renewed  for  ten  years,  —  to 
secure  peace  in  the  East  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China,  with  equal  commercial  rights  for  all  nations.    Specifd 
interests  of  Japan  in  Corea  and  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
Indian  frontier  recognized.    Each  nation  to  assist  the  other 
in  case  of  war  in  defence  of  territorial  rights  in  the  East. 
Aug.  21.    The  earl  of  Minto  viceroy  of  In£a ;  lord  Cvrzon  re- 
signed, Aug.  12,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  home 
government  in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  lord  Kitchener,  com- 
mander-in-chief, concerning  the  military  administration  in 
India. 
In  Russia  strikes,  riots,  and  assassinations  continued  ;  muti- 
nies at  Odessa,  etc.    Increasing  dissatisfaction  over  the  war  ; 
difficulties  in  securing  new  loans.    On 
Aag.  19.    the  tsar  announced  that  a  representatiTa  assembly 

(duma)  would  be  summoned. 
Sept.  5.    Treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  signed  at 
Portsmouth  navy  yard,  after  a  conference  which  began  Aug.  5. 
Russia  acknowledged  Japan's  paramount  interest  in  Corea, 
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traniferred  to  Japan  the  lease  of  Fort  Arthur,  and  the  rail- 
road to  Chang-chiing,andcA/0</  the  sonthem  half  of  Sakhalin, 
Manohnria  to  be  evacuated  by  both  powers  and  restored  to 
China.  On  aeoonnt  of  the  failure  to  obtain  an  indemnky  the 
treaty  was  unpopular  in  Japan  ;  riots  in  Tokio. 

Sept.  24.  Treaty  of  aeparatioii  signed  by  S^^eden  and  Norw^ay 
after  a  referendum  in  Norway  (Aug.)  :  —  368,208  for  sepa- 
ration, 184  against. 
A  oongress  of  Russian  proyincial  assemblies  (zemstvos)  haTiag 
deolMed  (Sept.  25)  in  favor  of  a  broader  basis  of  represen- 
tation, and  a  genend  strike  followine, 

Oct.  30.  the  tsar  granted  an  extension  ot  the  franchise,  the  neces- 
sary approval  of  laws  by  the  duma,  and  inviolability  of  person, 
freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  and  association.  Count  WiUe 
prime  minister. 

Oct.  30.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  king  of  Bel- 
gium to  inquire  into  conditions  in  the  Congo  Free  State; 
Uie  work  of  the  state  commended,  but  some  abuses  admitted 
and  reforms  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  the  natives. 

Nov.  4.  The  tsar  restored  the  oonatitation  of  Finland  as  it 
existed  prior  to  1899  (pp.  583,  585). 

Nov.  17.  Japan  secured  (by  treaty)  control  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  Corea.    Marquis  Ito  resident-general.    Japanese  abuses. 

Nov.  27.  Prince  Charles^  grandson  of  king  of  Denmark,  took  the 
oath  as 

1905  —  X^  Hakon  VII.,  king  of  Norway.  (Crowned 
June  22, 1906.) 

Dec  4.  Resignation  of  Mr.  Bal/ouTf  English  prime  minister ;  liberal 
ministry  formed  under  sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
Mr.Astiuith  (exchequer);  John  Morley  (lord  Morley  in  1908) 
(India);  sir  Edvowrd  Qrey  (foreign);  James  Bryce  ^Ireland  ; 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  United  States);  J{Hm  Bums 
(local  government  board);  A.  BirreU  (board  of  education; 
afterwards  Ireland). 

Deo.  9.  Law  for  the  separation  of  chnroh  and  state  in  France. 
The  concordat  of  1802  (p.  463)  abrogated  and  control  of  the 
state  over  the  choice  of  bishops  thereby  ended.  All  payments 
for  support  of  public  worship,  catholic,  protestant,  or  Jewish, 
ceased,  but  diminishing  pensions  were  granted.  Churches 
and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  remained  the  property  of 
the  state,  but  were  to  be  loaned  g^tuitonsly  to  boards  of 
public  worship  (associations  cultuelles)  to  be  formed  by  adher- 
ents of  the  several  faiths. 

1906,  Jan.  29.  Death  of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark ;  his  soa 
succeeded  as 

1906  —  X.    Frederick  vm. 

Feb.-July.     Insurrection  of  the  natives  in  Noted. 
Feb.  13.     Second  (28th  imperial)  parliament  of  Xidward  VH 
The  elections  following  the  dissolution  of  Jan.  8  retamed  376 
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liberals,  130  eoiiflenrattyeSySS  nationalistSy  54  labor,  27  liberal 
unionists. 

1906y  Feb.  17.    Falli^res  elected  president  of  France.    On 

Mar.  12.  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  Sarrien: — Bourgeois 
(foreign),  Clemenceau  (interior),  Briand  (public  instr action). 

April  5—12.     Violent  and  destroctive  eruptions  of  Vesuvius. 

The  conference  on  Morocco  which  met  at  Algeciras  in 
Spain,  Jan.  16,  included  the  chief  European  powers  and  the 
United  States,    On 

April  7.  a  convention  was  signed.  A  police  force  for  coast  towns  to 
be  established  under  French  and  Spanish  instructors  and  a 
Swiss  inspector-general.  International  state  bank  founded. 
Freedom  of  trade  and  settlement  for  foreigners.  Germany 
did  not  insist  on  equality  of  footing  with  France. 

April  5.    Act  reorganizing  the  United  States  consular  service. 

April  18-21.  Earthquake  and  fire  at  San  Francisco ;  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city  destroyed. 

April  21.  A  new  record  of  farthest  north  was  made  by  R,  E,  Peary 
at  87°  6'. 

May  6.    General  election  in  France  resulting  in  a  large  majority 

for  the  government. 
May.     The  United  States  congress  adopted  plans  for  a  lock  canal 
for  Panama,     Work  began  at  once  under  tbe  special  canal 
commission ;  in  April,  1907,  it  was  placed  in  charge  of  army 
engineers. 
May  10-July  22.    First  Russian  duma ;  524  deputies  ;  about  200 
constitutional  democrats  and    125  independents   (peasants) 
formed  the  left.     Goremykin  prime  minister  (May  2).    The 
insistence  of  the  duma  on  a  general  amnesty,  responsible 
ministers,  and  compulsory  expropriation  of  land  for  the  peas- 
ants led  to  a  dissolution.     Stolypin  prime  minister.    On 
Jaly  23.    a  manifesto  advocating  non-paym6nt  of  taxes  and  refusal  to 
enter  the  army,  signed  at  Viborg  in  Finland  by  about  200 
members  of  the  duma,  who  were  later  tried  and  condemned 
therefor.     Despite  government  measures  for  agrarian  relief, 
mutinies,  strikes,  riots  (Moscow,  Deo.  21),  massacres  of  Jews 
(Bialystokf  June  14),  and  peasant  outrages  prevailed  until 
forcibly  controlled.     (Field  courts-martial.)     Famine. 
May  30.    Formal  opening  of  the  Simplon  tunnel,  the  longest  in  the 

world  (12^  miles). 
May  31.    Marriage  of  Alfonso  XIII, ,  king  of  Spain,  and  princess 

Victoria  of  Battenberg.   Attempt  at  assassination. 
Jane  1.     Synod  of  French  bishops,  the  first  held  since  the  Revolution. 
June  29.     Kailway  rate  act  in  the  United  States  (Hepburn  act). 
Interstate  commerce  commission  given  power  to  fix  rates  for 
interstate  traffic  of  railroads,  pipe  lines,  and  express  com- 
panies.   Appeals  to  the  courts  allowed. 
June  30.     Pure  fooid  and  drugs  act,  and  meat  inspection  act  in  the 

United  States. 
July  12.    The  French  court  of  cassation  reversed  the  decision 
of   the  Bennes  tribunal  in  the  Dreyfus  case   (p.  582). 
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Dreyfui  restored  to  his  rank  and  promoted ;  Picquart  also 
promoted. 

1906,  July  23-Aog.  27.  Third  intematioiial  oonferenoe  of 
Ainerlcaii  states  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Drago  doctrine  against 
forcible  collection  of  debts  referred  to  the  second  Hague  oon- 
ferenoe. 8eo.  Root  attended  and  afterwards  visited  other 
South  American  countries. 

Aug.  10.  Papal  enoyolioal ;  French  catholics  not  permitted  to 
form  aaodations  euUuelUs.  Protestants  and  Jews  conformed 
to  the  law. 

Aug.  lS-14.  Negro  troops  at  BroumsoHle,  Texas,  fired  on  towns- 
people ;  the  discharge  of  a  battalion  by  order  of  the  president 
for  "  conspiracy  of  silence"  caused  much  discussion  in  congress. 

Aug.  13.  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen  reached  Nome  after  a  three  years' 
expedition  in  search  of  the  magnetic  pole,  having  made  the 
Northwest  passage  for  the^rtf  time  by  sea, 

Aug.  16-17.    Destructive  earthquake  in  C^bila. 

An  insurrection  TAug.)  in  Cnba,  resulting  from  dissatisfaction 
over  the  reelection  of  president  PaLma^  led  to  the  landing  of 
troops  and 

Sept  29.  the  establishment  of  a  proTisional  government  by  tlie 
United  States.    (Gov.  Magoon,) 

Oct.  7.  Meeting  of  the  first  national  representative  assembly 
in  Persia. 

Oct.  The  segregation  of  Japanese  children  in  the  public  schools 
in  San  Francisco  led  to  strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  between  the  city  and  federal  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  inclusion  in  the  new  immigration  law  (Feb. 
20,  1907)  of  restrictions  on  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  the  rule  was  rescinded  (March). 

Oct.  21.     Clemenceau  ministry  in  France  ;  Picquart  (war). 

Nov.  8-26.  President  Roosevelt  visited  the  canal  zone;  at  Panama, 
president  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  outside  its 
lurisdiction. 

Nov.  The  Chinese  government  issued  a  decree  ordering  the  growth 
and  importation  of  opium  to  be  diminished  10^  annnally  for 
ten  years,  and  restricting  opium  smoking.  During  1906-07, 
reforms  in  education  in  China ;  creation  of  a  new  army. 

Nov.  25.  Russian  peasants  g^ranted  ownership  of  allotments  re- 
ceived at  the  time  of  emancipation ;  unpaid  dues  remitted. 
The  peasants  had  been  previously  released  from  the  control 
of  the  communes  and  much  land  had  been  sold  to  them. 

Dec.  12.  Constitation  granted  the  Transvaal ;  bicameral  legis- 
lature; manhood  suffrage  for  whites. 

Dec.  20.  English  edacation  bill  abandoned,  the  commons  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  lords'  amendments.  The  intention  of  the 
bill  was  to  make  rate-supported  schools  undenominational 
while  providing  moral  teaching  and  opportunity  for  denomi- 
national  instruction  where  desired. 

Dec.  21.     Universal  manhood  suffrage  in  Anstria. 

Dec.  21.    Trades  disputes  act  in  England  exempts  trade  uni<a 
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fnnds  from  liabilitj  for  damages  committed  daring  a  strikey 
thus  reversing  the  Taff  Vale  decision  (p.  572). 

1907«    Jan.  8.  — 1909.    Mnhammad  All  Mirza,  shah  of 
Persick,  on  the  doath  of  his  father,  Mtizaffar  edrdin. 

Jan.  25-Feb»  5.  Elections  for  the  German  Reichstag,  which  was 
dissolved  Deo.  15  after  rejecting  the  grants  asked  for  the  war 
in  German  Southwest  Africa,  The  social  democrats  lost  39  of 
their  82  seats,  though  their  total  vote  was  not  reduced. 

Feb.  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  San  Domingo  rati- 
fied; the  United  States  to  collect  customs  revenues  and  pay 
foreign  claims  on  basis  of  the  agreement  of  Feb.  1905. 
In  the  United  States  durine  the  spring  and  summer  many 
states  enlarged  the  powers  of  railroad  commissions,  regulated 
the  hours  of  employees,  and  Jixed  passenger  rates  at  2  to  2j^ 
cents  per  mile.  Conflicts  with  the  federal  courts.  The  gen- 
eral government  brought  numerous  prosecutions  for  rebating. 
Investigation  of  the  Harriman  roads. 

March  5-June  16.  Second  Russian  doma ;  proving  equally  radi- 
cal with  the  first,  it  was  dissolved. 

ApriL  Land  fraud  scandal  in  the  United  States.  Since  1902  the 
government  had  been  tracing  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
public  lands ;  many  suits  were  brought  and  some  convictions 
obtained. 

April  5.  At  the  elections  for  the  legislative  assembly  in  Finland  19 
women  chosen  as  deputies. 

May-July.  Agitation  by  winegrowers  in  the  south  of  France  seoores 
legislation  against  adulteration  and  sugaring  of  wine. 

Maj  7.  Irish  cotmctZ  bill  introduced  in  parliament.  It  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an  elective  body,  allow- 
ing a  veto  to  the  lord-lieuteuant ;  being  unsatisfactory  to  the 
nationalists,  it  was  withdrawn  (June  3). 

May  9.  Trial  of  Haywood,  sec.  of  the  Western  federation  of  miners, 
who  with  the  president  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  ex-gov. 
Steunenberg  of  Idaho;  acquitted  Julv  28.  Startling  testi- 
mony as  to  violence  during  the  Colorado  strikes  of  1903-04. 

May  10.    Birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Spain. 

June  15-Oct.  18.  Second  international  peace  conference  at 
the  Hagne  (p.  583).  Forty-four  states  represented  (Corea 
not  received).  Further  restrictions  were  placed  on  naval  and 
land  warfare  in  the  interests  of  non-combatants  and  neutrals. 
International  prize  court  established  (court  of  appeal);  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  reserved  assent.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  was  advocated  by  the  United 
States  and  recommended  bv  the  conference,  which  could  not 
agree  on  a  plan  for  the  choice  of  judges.  Forcible  collection 
of  debts  to  DC  allowed  only  after  failure  of  arbitration. 

July  19.  Abdication  of  the  emperor  of  Corea  in  favor  of  his 
son.  Japan  obtained  by  treaty  a  protectorate  over  Corea 
(July  26). 

Jaly  d(K-Aug.  5.    Several  Europeans  killed  iu  an  outbreak  at  Com- 
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Uanea  in  Moroeeo.  Hie  Freneh  bombuded  the  town  and 
landed  troopa. 

19079  Aug.  a  Fine  of  S29,240,000  impoaed  by  a  federal  court 
on  the  Standard  oU  eo,  of  Indiana  for  reeeiving  rebate.  (Re- 
Tersed  on  appeal,  July  22, 1908.) 

Ang.  6.  The  state  of  Oeot^^  adoptea  a  prohibition  act.  Similar 
legislation  in  Alabama  (Deo.)^  Mississippi  (Feb.  1908),  North 
Carolina  (May,  1908),  oonstitutional  prohibition  in  Oldahoma, 

Ang.  16.  Muley  Hafld,  brother  of  the  aultan  of  Morocco,  pro- 
claimed sultan  at  Marrakesh;  civil  war;  the  new  sultan, 
though  opposed  by  the  French,  gradually  obtained  control 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Ang.  28.  Parliament  passea  an  act  (retro-active)  legaliung  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 

Ang.  31.  Anglo-Rnsaiaii  oonventioii.  Russia  to  bave  eommer- 
cial  control  in  the  northern  half  of  Persia,  Great  Britain  in 
the  southern  half.  Great  Britain  agrees  not  to  annex  Afghan- 
iatan  nor  to  alter  the  government;  Russia  acknowledges 
that  country  to  be  outside  her  sphere  of  influence.  Bussia 
recognizes  the  Angh'Thibetan  treaty. 

Oct.  16.    (niening  of  the  firat  Pliilippine  legialatlve  aaaembly. 

Oct.  17.  Wireless  telegraph  service  opened  between  Cape  Breton 
and  Ireland. 

Oct.  22.  Panic  in  New  York.  The  financial  distnrbancea  which 
began  in  March  followed  by  shortage  of  currency  throug^iout 
the  country  ;  commercial  depression. 

Nov.  14.  Third  Russian  dtuna,  elected  under  a  new  decree ; 
number  of  deputies  442,  Poles,  Caucasians,  etc.,  reduced ;  the 
influence  of  landed  proprietors  and  privileged  classes  laigely 
increased.  The  duma^  however,  resolves  that  the  tzar  has 
divested  himself  of  his  autocratic  power. 

Nov.  16.  Oklahoma  (united  with  the  Indian  territory)  46th  state 
of  the  United  States. 

Nov.  30.  Loss  of  the  successful  French  war  balloon.  La  patrie. 
Marked  development  in  1906-08  of  dirigible  balloons  and 
aeroplanes. 

1907,  Dec.  8  —  X.  •  Qustav  V.,  king  of  Sweden,  succeeds 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Oscar  II, 

Dec.  16.    The  United  States  fleet  sailed  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific 

coast  and  around  the  world. 
Dec.  20.    Treaty  of  peace  and  seven  conventions  between  the  Central 

American  states  signed  at  Washington ;  Central  Americac 

court  of  justice  established. 

1908,  Feb.  1.     Carlos  /.,  king  of  Portngal,  and  the  crown  prince 

assassinated  ;  the  second  son  of  Carlos  succeeded  as 

1908  — X.    Manuel  II. 

April  5.  Resignation  of  sir  Henry  CampbelUBannerman  (f  April  22); 
Mr.  Aaquith  became  prime  minister. 
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1908y  April  23.  North  sea  treaty  between  Grermany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Baltic  sea  treaty  be- 
tween Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

May  13.  United  States.  Conference  of  governors  of  the  states 
at  Washington  on  the  conservation  of  national  resources. 

May  25.  The  United  States  remitted  its  claim  to  ^13,000,000  of 
the  Chinese  boxer  indemnity  (p.  598). 

June.     Civil  war  in  Persia  between  the  shah  and  the  parliament. 

June  18-19.  Republican  convention  in  the  United  States  (Chi- 
cago) nominated  W.  H,  Taft  (Ohio)  for  president,  and  •/.  5. 
Sherman  (New  York)  for  vice-president. 

June  24.  Death  of  Grover  Cleveland^  ex-president  of  the  United 
States. 

July  10.  Democratic  convention  at  Denver  nominated  W.  J.  Bryan 
(Nebraska)  for  president  and  /.  W,  Kern  (Indiana)  for  vice- 
president. 

July  25.  The  Irish  universities  bUl  passed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  two  universities  without  religious  tests  created  in 
Ireland. 

July  30.  Old  age  pensions  act  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  is  supposed  to 
affect  500,000  persons. 

July  24.  The  sultan  of  Turkey  proclaimed  the  restoration  of 
the  constitution  of  1876  and  ordered  the  assembling  of  a 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people.  A  peaceful  revo- 
lution by  the  young  Turks, 

Oct.  1.  Two  cent  postal  rate  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain, 

Oct.  5.  The  independence  of  Bulgaria  proclaimed  by  prince 
Ferdinand. 

Get.  7.  The  emperor  of  Austro-Hungary  asserted  rights  of  sover- 
eignty and  succession  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  (compare 
treaty  of  Berlin,  p.  524).  The  popular  assembly  in  Crete 
proclaimed  union  with  Greece.  Negotiations  looking  toward 
a  European  conference. 

XoY.  3.  United  States  presidential  election;  Taft  chosen  (321 
electoral  votes  to  162). 

N'oY.  15.  Death  of  the  emperor  of  China  (Kwangsu)  and  of  the 
empress-dowager  announced. 

Nov.  30.    Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

1908.  Dec.  2  —  X.  Hsuan-tiing,  emperor  of  China  (Pi-yiy 
o  years  old,  son  of  the  regent  prince  Chung), 

Deo.  17.     Opening  of  the  Turkish  parliament. 

Dec.  17-19.  In  Venezuela  president  Cipriano  Castro  (1899-1908), 
who  had  suspended  intercourse  with  nearly  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, deposed  (while  in  Europe)  in  favor  of  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez, 

Dec.  28.    Destructive  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
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1909,  Jan.  28.  President  Gomez  inaugurated  in  Caba;  United 
States'  provisional  government  ceases. 

1909,  March  4-1913.  William  Howard  Taft,  26th  ^  pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States ;  /.  S.  Sherman,  vice-president. 

April  6.     The  North  Pole  reached  by  R.  B.  Peary,  U.  S.  N.    (An- 
nouncement made  Sept.  6.) 
Revolt  in  Turkey  against   Young  Turks  suppressed.    Abdul 
Hamid  II  deposed;  his  brother 

1909,  April  27 — x,  Muhammad  V.  sultan.  Massacres  of  Arme- 
nian Christians. 

1909,  July  16 — z.  Sultan  Ahmad,  shah  of  Persia;  his  father, 
Muhammad  AH,  deposed. 

July  20.  In  France  M.  Briand  premier  in  place  of  M.  Clemenceau, 
Aug.  5.  In  the  United  States  new  (Payne-Aldrich)  tariff  act. 
Few  changes  downward;  hides  free.  Free  trade  with  Philip- 
pines. '*  Tariff  board.''  The  act  unpopular  in  the  middle 
west.  "Insurgfents." 
Nov.  15.  Indian  Councils  act  operative  in  India ;  powers  of  legis- 
lative councils  increased,  and  a  minority  of  members  directly 
elective.     Separate  electorate  for  Mohammedans. 

1909)  Dec.  17-x*  Albert  I,  king  of  the  Belgians,  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Leopold  11. 
In  England  the  House  of  Lords  having  rejected  Mr.  Lloyd^ 
George* 8  budget  (Lord  Lansdowne's  motion,  Nov.  30)  which 
increased  taxes  on  wealth,  and  introduced  new  taxes  on  land 
(general  valuation) ,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the 

1910,  Feb.  21.    third  (29th  imperial)  parliament  of  Edward  VH 

opened  with  unionist  gains  (275  unionists,  273  liberals),  but 
a  government  majority  of  124.  Resolve  of  the  Commons 
that  the  Lords*  veto  should  be  limited.  The  budget  received 
royal  assent  April  29.  On  May  6  Edward  VII  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

1910-X.     George  V. 

May  31.  ITnion  of  South  Africa  (Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Trans- 
vaal, Orange  Free  State)  inaugurated. 

Aug.  22.     Japan  annexes  Korea. 

Sept.  7.  The  International  Court  of  Arbitration  g^ves  its  decision 
in  the  Nevvf  oundland  fisheries  case  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Oct.  3.     The  new  Chinese  senate  opened.     . 

Oct.  5.  Revolution  in  Portugal;  King  Manuel  dethroned;  a  repub- 
lic established. 

Nov.  State  elections  in  the  United  States;  great  democratic 
gains. 

Nov.  28.  British  parliament  dissolved.  The  elections  return  272 
unionists  and  272  liberals;  government  majority  126. 

Dec.  10.  Population  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  the  Philip- 
pines) announced  as  93,402,151.     (13th  census.) 

1  If  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  term  were  counted,  Mr.  Taft  would  be  the  27tli 
president. 
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191 19  Feb.  22.  British  house  of  commons  passed  bill  substitu- 
ting a  suspensory  veto  for  the  absolftte  veto  of  the  house  of 
lords.  This  act  provides  that  if  a  bill  passes  the  commons  in 
three  successive  sessions  it  may  become  law  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse action  by  the  lords.  Veto  bill  accepted  by  house  of  lords, 
Auff.10. 

May  25.  President  Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico  resigned  as  the  result 
of  a  revolution,  and  minister  De  La  Barra  was  inaugurated  pro- 
visional president.  Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  elected  presi- 
dent Oct.  1,  and  inaugurated  Nov.  6. 

June  13.  W,  Morgan  Shuster,  an  American,  given  full  control  of 
Persians  finances.  The  deposed  shah  attacked  Teheran,  July 
30,  but  was  defeated.  Dec.  24,  Shuster  was  removed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  Russia, 

Aug.  2.  Arbitration  treaties  signed  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  and  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

Sept.  29.  Italy  declared  war  against  Turkey.  Oct.  5,  Tripoli  cap- 
tured by  an  Italian  fleet  after  a  bombardment  of  several  days. 

Oct.  Chinese  insurrection  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  full 
progress.     Nanking  taken  by  insurgents,  Dec.  2. 

Nov.  3.  France  ceded  to  Germany  a  portion  of  the  French  Congo 
ia  exchange  for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 

Dec.  14.  Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  Norwegian,  reached  the  South, 
Pole. 

Dec.  29.  Outer  Mongolia  declared  itself  independent  of  China  and 
formed  a  separate  government. 

1912,  Jan.  2.  A  provisional  republican  government  for  China  estab- 
lished at  Nanking  with  Sun  Tat-sen  as  president.  Feb.  12, 
the  emperor  of  China  abdicated  and  the  republic  assumed  con- 
trol. Feb.  15,  Tuan  Shih-kai  elected  provisional  president 
by  the  national  assembly.  Mar.  10,  Yuan  inaugurated  and 
general  amnesty  proclaimed. 

Jan.  6.  New  Mexico  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-seventh 
state. 

Jan.  18.  Capt.  R.  F.  Scott  of  the  British  navy  reached  the  South 
Pole.  Perished  of  cold  and  starvation  with  the  remaining 
members  of  his  party,  March  29. 

Feb.  14.    Arizona  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-eighth  state. 

Feb.  22.    Italy  annexed  Tripoli  hj  act  of  parliament. 

Feb.  29.  Coal-miners*  strike  in  Great  Britain  ;  a  million  men  left 
their  work.  The  passage  of  an  act  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for 
coal-miners  brought  about  the  end  of  the  strike  early  in  April. 

March  7.  Discovery  of  South  Pole,  Dec.  14,  1911,  annoimced  by 
Amundsen, 

April.  Floods  in  Mississippi  valley  left  30,000  persons  homeless  and 
occasioned  a  property  loss  of  $50,000,000. 

April  15.  The  steamship  Titanic  sank  in  mid-ocean  after  striking  an 
iceberg  late  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  ;  1503  persons  drowned, 
including  a  number  of  well-known  men  ;  703  saved. 

May  13.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by  the  people  passed  congress. 
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1912|  May  14 -X.  .Christian  X.,  king  of  Dennuurk,  suc- 
ceeded ou  the  death  of  his  fother,  Fr&ierich  VIII. 

June  22.  President  Taft  and  vice-president  Sherman  renominated 
by  the  republican  national  conventiou  at  Chicago.  Dissatis- 
fied element  withdrew  from  convention  and  the  prog^ssive 
party  was  organized,  which,  in  a  convention  at  Chicago,  Aug. 
7,  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Hiram  W,  Johnson  (CaE- 
fomia).  July  2,  democratic  convention  nominated  Woodrow 
Wilson  (New  Jersey)  for  president  and  (July  3)  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  (Indiana)  for  vice-president.  Nov.  5,  Wilson  and 
Marshall  were  elected  and  a  democratic  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives. 

July  15.     State  insarance  went  into  effect  in  Great  Britain. 

1912|  Joly  30 -x.  Yoshihito  succeeded  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Japan  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Mutstthito, 

Aug.  9.    Sultan  Mulai  Hafid  of  Morocco  abdicated. 

Oct.  8.  Discontent  with  Turkish  rule  in  Macedonia  culminated  in  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  by  Montenegro.  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  and  Greece  joined  Montenegro  as  allies,  and 
SOct.  9)  the  allies  invaded  Turkish  territory.  After  severe 
efeats  by  the  Bulgarians  at  Kirk  KUisseh  and  Lxde  Burgas, 
Turkey  appealed  to  the  powers,  Nov.  3,  for  intervention,  and 
an  armistice  was  signed  Dec.  3,  ending  one  of  the  blooidiest 
wars  in  history. 

Oct.  15.  Treaty  of  Laueanne  between  Italy  and  Turkey;  Tri- 
poli ceded  to  Italy. 

Oct.  16.  Felix  Diaz  reoelled  against  the  Madero  government  in 
Mexico  and  took  possession  of  Vera  Cruz,  Being  defeated, 
he  surrendered  Oct.  23  and  was  imprisoned. 

1913,  Jan.  1.    Parcel  post  svstem  instituted  in  the  TTnited  States. 

Feb.  9.  Felix  Diaz  released  nt>m  prison  by  Mexican  revolutionists. 
His  partisans  took  president  Madero  prisoner,  Feb.  18,  and 
proclaimed  Victoriano  Huerta  provisional  president  Feb. 
23,  Madero  was  killed  "  while  attempting  escape." 

Feb.  10.  News  of  the  death  on  March  29, 1912,  of  CapL  Robert  F. 
Scott  on  his  return  from  the  South  Pole  was  brought  to  New 
Zealand. 

1913,  Feb.  18 -X.  Raymond  Poinoar6  president  of  the 
French  Republic.     (Elected  Jan.  17.) 

Feb.  25.  The  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  empowering  Congress  to  lay  and  collect  in- 
come taxes,  was  declared  in  force,  having  been  ratified  by  the 
requisite  number  of  states. 

March  4.  President  Ta/l  signed  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

1913,  March  4-x.  Woodrow  Wilson,  27th  president  of 
the  United  States  ;  Thomas  R,  Marshall,  vice-president. 

March  18.  King  George  of  Greece  assassinated  at  Salonica; 
the  crown  prince  succeeding  as 

1913,  March  18- X.     Constantine,  king  of  Greeoe. 
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1913,  March  and  April.    Serious  floods  in  Ohio  valley.    Loss  of  454 

lives  and  $350,000,000  in  Ohio. 
April  1.  Turkey  accepted  terms  of  peace  proposed  hy  the  powers. 
After  long  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  Balkan  allies,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  May  30. 
May  31.  The  seventeenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  providing  for  direct  election  of  senators 
hy  the  people,  was  declared  in  force,  having  heen  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  states. 
July  8.  Disputes  over  the  division  of  Macedonia  among  the  Balkan 
allies  having  led  to  acts  of  hostility  between  Bulgaria  and  the 
others,  Servia  declared  war  against  Bulgaria.  Bulgaria 
withdrew  her  troops  from  the  disputed  territory,  July  10,  and 
on  July  17,  sued  for  peace  with  Rumania,  which  had  invaded 
her  territory  on  the  north  and  east.  July  20,  the  Turks  took 
and  reoccupied  Adrianople,  which  they  were  permitted  by  the 
powers  to  retain.  Aug.  10,  peace  between  the  Balkan  states 
signed  at  Bucharest,  This  second  Balkan  "war  remarkable 
for  its  atrocities.  An  international  commission  investigating 
on  the  ground  reported  in  1914,  placing  the  blame  for  these 
upon  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece  in  equal  proportions. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Balkan  states  made  Albania 
independent  under  an  international  commission  of  control ; 
Crete  was  ceded  to  Greece ;  Macedonia  was  divided  among 
Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  Rumania  gained  a  strip 
from  the  northwest  of  Bulgaria.  Prince  William  of  Wied 
was  chosen  ruler  of  Albania  with  the  title  of  Mpret  (=  Im- 
perator). 

Sept.  17.  Agreement  between  Btdgaria  and  Turkey  by  which  the 
latter  retains  Adrianople,  Kirk  Kilisseh,  and  Dimotika,  Sept. 
28,  treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  signed  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Oct.  3.  The  Underwood  tariff  act  went  into  effect  on  its  signa^ 
ture  by  the  president. 

Oct.  6.    Tnan  Shih-kai  elected  president  of  China. 

Oct.  10.  Last  obstruction  to  water  removed  from  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  Gamboa  dike. 

Not.  3.  Otto,  the  mad  king  of  Bavaria,  was  deposed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  prince  regent  as 

1913  -  X.     Louis  III. 

Dec.  23.  Currency  and  banking  bill  providing  for  regional  banks 
in  the  United  States  signed  by  the  pre^dent. 

1914,  Jan.  18.  The  island  of  Sakura  near  Kagoshima  in  Japan  de- 
vastated by  a  volcano. 

Jan.  Serious  railroad  and  mining  strikes  in  Sonth  Africa. 
Syndicalism  arrayed  against  the  state.  Suppressed  by  the 
firm  measures  of  premier  Botha. 

April  21.  United  States  fleet  seized  cnstom-house  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico,  and  navy  and  marines  occupied  the  city,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exacting  an  apology  from  president  Huerta  for  the 
arrest  of   United  States  blue-jackets.    American  losses  18 
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killed  and  70  wounded.  April  25,  the  diploniatic  representa- 
tives of  Argentina^  Brazdj  and  Chile  at  Washington  offered 
the  services  of  their  respective  governments  in  mediation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  United  States. 

Maj  25.  Irish  Home  Rale  bill  passed  the  British  house  of  eom- 
mons  by  a  vote  of  351  to  274,  in  spite  of  threats  of  armed  re- 
sistance in  Ulster  and  trouble  among  army  officers  who  agreed 
to  resign  if  ordered  to  attack  the  Ulster  men.  (Resignation 
of  sir  John  French^  Chief  of  Imperial  Sta£f,  not  accepted.)  The 
bill,  having  passed  the  commons  in  three  sessions  of  parliar 
mentf  became  law  without  the  approval  of  the  lords.  Con- 
tinued disturbances  in  Protestant  Ulster  under  the  leadership 
of  sir  Edward  Carson,  Large  importations  of  arms  smuggled 
into  the  country.  Nationalist  volunteers  organize  in  opposition 
to  the  Ulster  volunteers. 

July  6.  House  of  lords  passed  to  its  second  reading,  by  a  vote  of 
273  to  10,  the  home  rule  amending  bill,  providing  that  each 
county  of  Ulster  shall  decide  by  vote  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  home  rule  act  for  a  period 
of  6  years.  Later  the  house  of  lords  passed  unionist  amendr 
ments  not  acceptable  to  the  commons.  Kiot  at  Dublin,  July  26, 
in  which  troops  fired  upon  nationalists  and  killed  4  persons. 

Jnne  24.  Protocol  signed  at  Niagara,  Canada,  by  American  and 
Mexican  delegates  sitting  with  the  mediators.  It  provided  for 
a  provisional  government  of  Mexico  to  be  constituted  by  agree- 
ment of  Huerta*8  representatives  and  the  insurgent  constitution' 
alist  party,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to  waive  claims  for  war 
indemnity  or  other  international  satisfaction  and  to  recognize 
the  provisional  government.    The  mediators  then  adjourned. 

July  5.  Huerta  was  elected  president  of  Mexico  by  a  large  majority 
of  a  very  small  vote. 

July  15.  Huerta  resigned  presidency  of  Mexico  and  was  succeeded 
by  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Carbajal,  who,  according  to  an 
understanding  with  the  mediators,  was  to  resign  in  favor  of  a 
constitutionalist.  The  constitutionalist  forces,  under  Carranza 
as  president  and  ViUa  as  commanding  general,  in  control  of 
the  greater  part  of  Mexico. 

June  28.  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  his  morganatic  wife,  the 
duchess  of  Hohenberg,  assassinated  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  by 
a  Serb  student,  a  native  of  Bosnia.  Austria-Hungary  accused 
Servia  of  fomenting  conspiracies  against  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  dual  monarchy  and  (July  23)  sent  her  an  ulti- 
matum, Servia's  reply  to  which  (July  25)  being  deemed  un- 
satisfactory. 

July  28.  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  against  Servia,  and  (July 
29)  bombarded  Belgrade.  July  31,  Russia  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral mobilization.    Stock  markets  of  the  world  closed. 

Aug.  1.  Germany  declared  war  against  Russia.  France  ordered 
a  general  mobUization  for  the  next  day.     Discount  in  London 
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laised  to  10^,  highest  iu  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Aug.  2.  Hostilities  on  border  between  Germany  and  France.  Ger- 
many violated  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg^  promising  indem- 
nity. Q^rmany  asked  Belgium  to  allow  her  troops  to  cross 
Belgian  territory.  Belgium  refused. 

Aug.  3.  Italy  declared  her  neutrality ^  on  the  groimd  that  her  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria  did  not  require  ber  to 
assist  them  in  an  offensive  war.  Germany  began  an  invasion 
of  Belgium.  Grerman  troops  also  invaded  Russia. 

Aog.  4.  Germany  having  refused  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium after  a  demand  from  England^  England  declared  war 
on  Germany.     Germany  attacked  Liege. 

Aug.  5.  Pres.  Wilson  offered  the  services  of  the  United  States  in 
mediation  between  the  warring  nations  of  Europe. 

Aug.  7.  Liege  occupied  by  the  Germans,  but  the  outlying  forts  not 
taken.    Discount  in  London  out  to  6^. 

Aug.  8.    Discount  in  London  further  cut  ioljof^. 

Aug.  10.    France  and  Austria  severed  diplomatic  relations. 

Aug.  12.     England  formally  declared  war  on  Austria. 

Aug.  13.  Pres.  Carbajal  and  his  cabinet,  together  with  the  federal 
forces,  having  left  the  city  of  Mexico  the  night  before,  a  formal 
peace  agreement  was  signed  between  gen.  Obregon  for  the 
constitutionalists  and  Eduardo  Iturbide,  gov.  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict, preliminary  to  the  entrance  of  Carranza  and  his  follow- 
ers into  the  city. 

Aug.  15.    The  Panama  Canal  officially  opened. 

Aug.  15.  Japan  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  the 
evacuation  of  Kiaochau  and  allowing  one  week  for  a  reply. 
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«riine  28.  Assassination  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  the  Dacb- 

ess  of  Hoheuberg  at  Sarajevo,  Bosnia,  by  Servian  student. 
July  2.    GabrinovicSy  wbo  made  an  unsaccessful  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  archduke,  implicates  the  Secretary  of  the  Pan-Servian 
Union  and  others  in  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  heir. 
July  24.     Austrian  note  to  Servian  demanding  the  suppression  of  Pan- 

Servianism  and  the  punishment  of  the  assassins. 
July  25.    Servia  concedes  all  of  Austria's  demands  save  that  of 
Austrian  participation  in  the  investigation  of  the  murder. 

Austrian  note  to  Servia  saying  the  latter's  reply  was  unsatis- 
factory.   Ambassador  leaves  Belgrade. 
July  27.     England's  appeal  to  Austria,  Servia,  and  Russia  to  suspend 
hostilities  pending  a  cooperative  mediation  conference  to  which 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were  invited. 

General  mobilization  of  Servian  army.  Mobilization  of  five 
Russian  army  corps.  Partial  mobilization  by  Austria.  Strict 
Austrian  censorship. 
July  28.  Austria  declares  war  on  Servia  and  hostilities  com- 
mence, after  Germany  and  Austria  refuse  England's  invita- 
tion to  a  conference. 

German  fleet  ordered  mobilized.  Russian  guards  placed  along 
the  Prussian  frontier. 
July  29.    Bombardment  of  Belgrade  begun  by  Austrians. 

Russia  mobilizes  a  million  and  a  quarter  troops  for  Austrian 
frontier.  Germany  also  sends  troops  to  Russian  frontier. 
Kaiser  and  czar  exchange  telegrams  in  a  final  effort  for  peace. 
France  quietly  prepares  for  war  and  troops  concentrate  near 
the  frontier. 
July  30.     Germany  sends  ultimatum  to  Russia  giving  her  twenty-four 
hours  to  explain  her  intentions  in  regard  to  mobilization. 
Grerman  reserve  officers  of  the  Guards  Army  Corps  called  out. 
Prance  prepared  for  war. 
July  31.  Oeneral  Russian  mobilization  ordered.    Martial  law  declared 
in  Germany. 

Belgium  mobilizes. 
Partial  Swiss  mobilization. 

Stock  markets  all  over  the  world  dose  their  doors.    Bank  of 
England  raises  rate  of  exchange  to  eight  per  cent. 
Aug.  1.    Qermany  formally  declares  war  on  Russia,  and  troops 
are  ordered  mobilized. 
France  mobilizes. 
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Aug.  2.    Grermany  oooupies  Luzemburg. 

Aug.  3.    Both  Russian  and  Grerman  jniards  cross  frontiersy  the  latter 
also  making  raids  across  the  French  border. 

Qermany  deolares  war  on  France. 

German  troops  enter  Belgium, 

British  fleet  officially  mobilized. 

Italy  proclaims  her  neutrality. 
Aug.  4.    Germany  appropriates  a  billion  for  war  expenditures. 

EngUmds  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  the  latter's  atti- 
tude respecting  Belgian  neutrality. 

British  army  ordered  mobUized  and  a  half  billion  voted  for 
emergency  purposes. 

War  declared  by  England  on  Germany. 

Grermans  begin  their  attack  on  Liege. 

President  Wilson  proclaims  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States. 
Aug.  5.     Wilson  offers  offices  for  peace  between  the  several  warring 
nations. 

Kitchener  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Grerman  cables  in  the  Atlantic  cut  and  commitnioatitm 
severed. 

Grerman  attack  on  Li^ge  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

Montenegro  declares  war  on  Austria. 
Aug.  6.     Kitchener  asks  for  a  half-million  more  men  and  an  additional 
appropriation  of  a  half -billion  dollars. 

Two  Li^ge  forts  silenced.  —  Greneral  Leman  taken  prisoner. 

Holland  declares  her  neutrality. 

Auatria  declares  war  against  Rnaaia. 
Aug.  7.    Germans    occupy   Liege   although   the    forts    still    hold 
out. 

U.S.S.  Tennessee  leaves  with  86,000,000  in  gold  for  Europe 
for  stranded  Americans. 

British  cruiser  Amphion  mined  and  sunk. 

French  troops  enter  Alsace. 
Aug.  8.     Bombardment  of  Libau  by  Germans. 

First  British  troops  land  on  French  soil,    French  capture  Alt- 
kirk  in  Alsace. 
Aug.  9.     French  occupy  Muelhausen. 

Servia  declares  war  on  Germany, 
Aug.  10.    German  troops  massing  on  their  eastern  border. 

France  and  Austria  sever  diplomatic  relations. 

British  admiralty  closes  the  iNTorth  Sea  to  fishermen. 
Aug.  11.    Grermans  penetrate  France. 

French  fall  back  in  Alsace,  abandoning  Muelhausen. 

Montenegro  declares  war  on  Germany. 

France  declares  war  on  Austria-Hungary. 
Aug.  12.    German  troops  move  north  towards  Brussels.. 

England  declares  war  on  Austria. 

Turkey  buys  Grerman  cruisers  Groeben  and  Breslau. 

Montenegrins  and  Servians  invade  Bosnia. 
Aug.  14.     Allied  troops  massing  in  Belgium. 
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Aug.  15.    Rassia  issaes  manifesto  offering  Poles  their  freedom  if 

loyal.    Japanese  ultimalum  to  Germany. 
Aug.  16.    Landing  of  first  British  Expeditionary  force  in  France 
completed. 
Russian  advance  begun. 
Aug.  17.     Austrian  advance  into  Poland  checked. 

Belgian  Government  transferred  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp. 
Aug.  20.    Brussels  abandoned  by  Belgians,  occupied  by  the  Grer- 

mans. 
Aug.  22.    Grerman  attack  on  Namur.    Levy  of  iartj  million  dollars 
on  Brussels. 

Allies  driven  from  CharleroL 
Germans  occupy  Ghent, 
Russia  takes  the  offensive  in  East  Prussia. 
Japanese  fleet  sails  against  Kiaochau, 
Aug.  23.    Japan  in  state  of  war  "with  Qermany.    British  army 

engaged  at  Mons. 
Aug.  24.    rstXl  of  Namur  announced.     Allied  forces  abandon  the 
Sambre. 
Bombardment  of  Tsingtau  by  the  Japanese. 
Zeppelin  drops  bombs  on  Antwerp. 
Aug.  26.    Lauvain  partially  destroyed  by  the  Grermans.    Allies  con- 
tinue retreat  to  Cambrai-Le-Cateau. 

Russians  invading  Galicia  begin  the  battle  of  Lemberg. 
Austria  declares  war  on  Japan, 
Aug.  26.    Togoland  surrenders  to  Great  Britain.    British  forces  en- 
gaged at  Toumai  and  Landrecies. 

Kitchener  announces  that  Britain  will  have  an  army  of  one 
million  men. 
French  Cabinet  reorganized  upon  a  non-partisan  basis. 
Aug.  27.    British  marines  occupy  Ostend. 
Allies  retreat  to  the  Somme. 

Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Valenciennes  occupied  by  the  Grermans. 
Tilsit,  East  Prussia,  occupied  by  Russians. 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  sunk  by  British  cruiser  High- 
flyer. 

Austria  withdraws  from  Novibazar. 
Official  declaration  of  Kiaochau  blockade. 
Aug.  28.    Allies  continue  retreat  through  northern  France. 

British  naval  victory  off  Heligoland ;  five  German  warships 
sunk. 
Aug.  29.    New  Zealand  force  occupies  Grerman  Samoa. 

Austria  declares  war  on  Belgium, 
Aug.  30.     Grermans  capture  Amiens.     Allies  retreating  to  the  line 
of  the  Seine. 
Paris  prepares  for  a  siege, 
Aug.  31.    Grerman  aeroplane  bombs  dropped  on  Paris. 
Sept  1.    The  name  of  St.  Petersburg  changed  to  Petrograd  by  im- 
perial decree. 

Germans  win  victory  over  Russians  at  Allenatain,  East 
Prussia,  capturing  70,000  prisoners. 
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Sept.  2.    Allies  hold  the  line  of  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  and  the  Menae 
aboye  Verdan. 

Anstrians  defeated  with  heavy  losses  by  Bnssians  at  Iiem- 
berg  after  seven  days'  fisphting. 

First  British  casualty  list  issued  5127. 
Japan  lands  10,000  troops  in  Shantung. 
Sept  8.    French  Government  withdrawn  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux. 
Troops  of  the  Allies  assume  the  offensive,  the  G^rmajis  ap* 
proachiug  the  valley  of  the  Mame. 

Russia  occupies  the  city  of  Lemberg,  Galicia. 
Sept.  4.    Germans  cross  the  river  Mame. 

Sept.  5.     British  cruiser  Pathfinder  blown  up  by  submarine;  259  lives 
lost 

England,  France,  and  Russia  agree  not  to  treat /or  peace  sepa- 
rately, 

German  right  wing  changes  course  to  the  east  in  front  of 
Paris. 
Rheims  taken  by  the  Germans. 
Germany  strengthens  forces  in  East  Prussia. 
Sept.  7.    Extreme  Grerman  right  begins  the  retreat  back  across  the 
Mame,  closely  followed  by  the  Allied  forces. 
Grermans  capture  Maubeuge. 
Sept.  8.    Allies  accelerate  German  retreat,  capturing  Grerman  prison- 
ers and  guns. 
Sept.  9.    Seventy  thousand  Indian  troops  dispatched  to  France. 
German  retreat  continues. 

Emperor  William  protests  to  President  Wilson  against  the 
use  of  dumdum  bullets  by  the  Allies. 
Sept.  10.    Grermans  driven  out  of  Vitry-Le-FranQois,  retreating  to- 
wards the  Aisne. 

Parliament  votes  British  army  increase  of  500,000. 
Grerman  cruiser  Emden  captures  six  British  steamers  off 
coast  of  India. 
Sept  11.    Germans  cross  the  Aisne  and  take  up  intrenched  position. 
Turkey  ends  capitulations. 
Belgian  Peace  Commission  reaches  America. 
France  replies  to  Kaiser's  protest  against  dumdum  bullets. 
Sept.  12.     Allies  advance   against  German  intrenchments   on  the 
Aisne. 

Bussians  win  second  victory  in  Galicia. 
Australian  force  takes  Bismarck  Archipelago  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Laud. 
Sept.  13.     Battle  of  the  Aisne  continues. 
Sept.  14.     Bussians  before  Koenigsberg,  East  Prussia. 
Sept.  15.     Bussians  advancing  on  Przemysl. 
Rheims  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
German  cruiser  Hela  sunk  by  British  submarine. 
Sept.  17.     Berlin  casualty  list  issued  shows  4564  names,  with  total 
for  war  of  35,786  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

President  Wilson  replies  in  non-committal  terms  to  the  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  protests  on  atrocities. 
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Sept.  18.    Rheims  Cathedral  damaged  by  German  artillery  fire. 
Sept.  19.    Allies'  movement  to  turn  the  German  rfght  flank  becomes 
more  defined,  the  latter  making  vigorous  counter  attacks. 
Germans  evacuate  Termonde,  Belgium. 
Sept.  20.    German  cruiser  Koeuigsberg  damages  British  cruiser 

Pegasus  in  Zanzibar  harbor. 
Sept.  21.    France  protests  to  America  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Kheims  Cathedral. 

Allies'  left  wing  advances  to  the  heights  of  Lassigny,  seek- 
ing to  envelop  the  German  right. 
Russians  bombarding  Przemysl. 

Duke  of  Connaught  reviews  25,000  Canadian  troops  before 
their  departure  for  Europe. 
Sept.  22.     Crerman  submarine  U-9  sinks  British  cruisers  Abouldr^  Cressy, 
and  Hogue,  with  a  total  loss  of  1433  lives,  exclusive  of  officers. 
German  criiiser  Emden  shells  Madras. 
Sept.  23.     British  aviator  drops  bomb  on  Zeppelin  shed  at  DUsseldorf . 
Sept.  25.    Grerman  army  on  East  Prussian  border,  after  having  de- 
feated Rennenkampff,  reaches  Niemen. 

Montenegrins  enter  Mostar  in  Herzegovina. 
British  Indian  troops  land  in  Marseilles. 
Sept.  26.    Germans  cross  Meuse  between  Verdun  and  Tool. 

Zeppelin  over  Warsaw, 
Sept.  27.    Grermans  attempt  to  pierce  Allies'  left  near  Roye. 
Belgians  evacuate  Alost. 

German  aeroplane  drops  four  bombs  on  Paris,  killing  one. 
Russians  occupy  Uzsoc  Pass  through  the  Carpathians  into 
Hung^ary. 
France  denies  military  use  of  Rheims  Cathedral. 
Sept.  28.    Allies'  flanking  movement  extends  north  ;  violent  fighting 
on  left  wing. 

Russians  resume  the  offensive  in  northern  Poland. 
Japanese  occupy  heights  around  Tsingtau. 
Sept.  29.     German  attempt  to  pierce  Allies'  centre  fails. 
Sept.  30.     Italian  torpedo-boat  blown  up  by  Austrian  mine  in  the 
Adriatic. 

Italy  protests  against  the  use  of  mines  to  Austria. 
Oct.  1.    German  assault  on  outer  A  ntwerp  forts. 
Oct.  2.     Britain  officially  announces  that  it  has  decided  to  lay  mines 

in  certain  areas. 
Oct.  3.    Allies  repulse  German  attempt  to  take  Roye. 

Russian  victory  at  Augustow,  East  Prussia. 
Oct.  4.     British  force  cooperating  with  the  Belgians. 

Peace  Sunday  in  all  of  the  churches  of  America. 
Oct.  6.    French  forced  to  give  ground  north  of  the  Oise. 

Japanese  repulse  German  sortie  at  Tsingtau. 
Oct.  6.     Russians  force  German  retreat  from  Wierzbolo-Lyck  dis- 
trict in  East  Prussia. 
Japanese  capture  Jaluit  Island  in  the  Marshall  group. 
Oct.  7.    German  Zeppelins  drop  bombs  on  Antwerp,  killing  twenty. 
Japanese  capture  Yap  Island,  in  the  Carolina  group. 
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Shells  from  German  sieee  guns  fall  on  Antwerp. 

Berlin  admits  loss  of  300,000  men. 

Belgian  Government  moved  to  Ostend  from  Antwerp. 
Oct.  8.    Russians  bombarding  Przemysl  forts. 
Oct.  9.    Japanese  siege  guns  placed  to  dominate  Tsingtan. 

Germans  capture  Antwerp. 
Oct.  10.     King  Charles  of  Roumania  dead. 
Oct.  11.    Russian  cruiser  PcUlada  sunk  by  Grerman  submarine. 

Russia  claims  further  advances  in  East  Prussia. 
Oct.  12.    Ferdinand  proclaimed  King  of  Roumania. 

Grermaus  occupy  Ghent. 
Oct.  13.    Germans  occupy  Lille, 

Revolt  in  South  Africa. 

Belgian  Government  removed  from  Ostend  to  Havre,  France. 

Trial  of  alleged  assassin  of  Archduke  Ferdinu&d  and  his 
wife  opens  at  Sarajevo. 

Austria  claims  to  have  relieved  PrzemysL 
Oct.  14.    Allies  occupv  Ypres. 
Oct.  15.    Grerman  civilians  evacuate  Groldap  in  East  Prussia. 

British  cruiser  Hawke  suuk  by  Grerman  submarine. 
Oct.  16.    Grernians  occupy  Ostend. 

Rebel  Colonel  Maritz's  force  defeated  in  South  Africa. 

Grerman  advance  guard  moves  up  the  Vistula  opposite  War^ 
saw, 
Oct  17.    British  cruiser  Undaunted  sinks  four  Grerman  destrojezs 
off  Holland. 

Grerman  troops  appear  before  Warsaw. 
Oct.  18.    Allies  check  German  advance  on  Dunkirk,  holdin^^  line 
from  Nieuport  to  Dixmude. 

Japanese  cruiser  Takachibo  mined  in  Kiaochau  Bay. 
Oct.  19.     Allies  advance  to  Roulers,  Belgium. 

Belgian  army  repulses  Grcrmans  at  the  Yser  River, 

Austria  claims  advance  south  of  Przemysl. 

Fourth  British  casualty  list  issued  13,541. 
Oct.  20.    Germans  admit  check  at  the  Yser. 

British  fleet  aids  operations  in  Belgium. 

Russia  repulses  Grermans  from  Warsaw. 
Oct.  21.     Allies  maintain  lines  in  southern  Belgium. 
Oct.  22.    Britain  protests  against  Grerman  mine-laying  on  the  high 
seas. 

American  commission  organized  in  London  to  save  Belgians 
from  starvation. 

Prussian  Diet  passes  war  credit  of  8375,000,000. 
Oct.  23.    Announcement  that  German  cruiser  Karlsruhe  has  sunk 
thirteen  British  merchantmen  in  the  Atlantic. 

Russia  reports  German  retirement  from  Warsaw. 

Britain  insures  Westminster  Abbey  against  bombs. 

Germans  gain  gpx)und  towards  Dunkirk. 

Grermans  cross  the  Yser.  Russians  cross  the  Vistula.  Rus- 
sians in  great  battle  with  Austrians  along  San  from  Sambor  to 
Przemyu. 
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Oct.  24.    Union  of  South  Africa  troops  completely  defeat  rebel 

forces  under  Maritz  at  Kakamas. 
Oct.  25.    Bussians  press  pursuit  of  Germans  retiring  from  War- 
saw. 
Oct.  26.    Crenerals  De  Wet  and  Beyers  start  new  rebellion  in  South 

Africa. 
Oct.  27.    Continued  attacks  by  Germans  on  Allies'  western  lines. 

Creneral  Von  Falkenhayn  succeeds  Yon  Moltke  as  chief  of 
Crerman  General  Staff. 

General  Beyers's  rebel  forces  put  to  rout  by  Union  troops. 
British  dreadnought  Audacious  strikes  mine  off  north  coast 
of  Ireland. 
Oct.  28.     German  attack  towards  Dunkirk  becomes  weaker. 

Grerman  cruiser  Emden  sinks  Russian  cruiser  Zemtchug  and 
French  destroyer  in  Penang  harbor. 
Oct.  29.    Assassin  of  Prince  Ferdinand  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in 
prison ;  four  accessories  to  be  hanged. 

Turkish  warships  bombard  Russian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea, 
bringing  Turkey  into  the  war. 

Belgians  force  Germans  back  across  the  Yser  by  inundating 
the  ooimtry. 
Austrians  and  Germans  retreat  from  the  Vistula. 
Oct.  30.    Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher  appointed  to  succeed  Prince  Louis 
of  Battenberg  as  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty. 

Russia  declares  state  of  war  exists  with  Turkey  and 
withdraws  ambassador  from  Constantinople. 
Oct.  31.    Japanese  open  general  attack  on  Tsingtau. 
lil'oT.  1.     Russia  orders  all  Germans  and  Austrians  deported. 

German  squadron  victorious  in  naval  battle  with  British  off 
the  coast  of  Chile. 
Nov.  2.    Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Egypt. 

British  cruiser  Minerva  sheUs  and  occupies  Akabah,  Arab 
port  on  Red  Sea. 

Grermans  evacuate  left  bank  of  the  Yser, 
Russia  clears  right  wing  by  advance  into  East  Prussia  ;  con- 
tinues progress  towards  German  border  in  Poland. 
Nov.  3.    Momtmrnedans  in  India  show  loyalty  to  Great  Britain. 

German  fleet  makes  raid  on  British  coast,  sinking  submarine 
and  two  drifters. 
Not.  4.    Russians  occupy  cities  in  Turkish  Armenia. 

Grerman  cruiser  Yorck  sunk  by  mine  in  Wilhelmshafen  har- 
bor; 266  lives  lost. 
Not.  5.    Great  Britain  officially  announoes  state  of  war  with 
Turkey. 

Army  of  90,000  Turks  massed  on  Caucasian  border. 
Grermans  continue  retreat  from  the  Vistula. 
Russians  capture  Jaroslau,  Galicia. 
Great  Britam  formally  annexes  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Beyers  and  Maritz  rebellious  in  South  Africa  crushed. 
Servia  severs  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey. 
Not.  6.    Berlin  reports  that  25,000  Turks  invade  Egypt. 
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Grermans  lighten  pressure  along  the  Yser,  the  Allies'  lines 
holding  firm. 
Noir.  7.    Japanese  capture  Kiaoohao. 

Russians  attack  l^erradz  on  the  Warthe,  the  last  fortified 
German  position  in  Russian  Poland. 

Germany  reports  she  holds  433,247  prisoners  of  war. 
Germans  concentrate  efforts  on  the  Tpres-Arras  line. 
Not.  8.    Russians  penetrate  into  Prussia  along  the  left  bank  of  the 

Vistula. 
Nov.  9.     Russians  bombard  Turkish  ports  on  Black  Sea. 
Nov.  10.  German  cruiser  Emden  driven  ashore  and  burned  by  Aus- 
tralian cruiser  Sydney  ;  230  casualties. 

Berlin  claims  Russian  defeat  on  East  Prussian  border. 
Nov.  11.  Germans  capture  Dixmude. 

Russians  press  on  toward  Cracow. 

British  guuboat  Niger  torpedoed  in  the  Downs  off  DeaL 
Nov.  13.     Grermans  unable  to  move  Allies  from  Ypres^  key  to  coast 
campaign. 

British  casualties  announced  as  57,000  up  to  Oct.  31. 
Nov.  14.    Russians  advance  on  Cracow, 

Lord  Roberts  dies  in  France  of  pneumonia. 
Nov.  16.    Premier  Asquith  asks  i$l, 125,000,000  more  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  ;  also  one  million  more  men. 
Snow  and  inundations  cause  deadlock  in  Flanders  fighting. 
Japanese  troops  enter  Tsingtau. 
Nov.  17.     German^  fall  back  in  Fast  Prussia  along  whole  front  be- 
tween Aneeburg  and  Gnmbinnen  ;  advance  between  Wartbe 
and  Vistuuu 

German  auxiliary  cruiser  Berlin  interned  at  Trondhjem. 
Nov.  18.    Flanders  flooded  from  seacoast  almost  to  Ypres,  restrict- 
ing the  fighting  to  an  artillery  engagement. 

Russians  take  fortified  position  in  East  Prussia ;  battle  in 
Poland  continues. 

British  naval  losses  given  out  as  6013. 
German  fleet  bombards  Libau. 
Nov.  19.     Cruiser  Goeben  reported  damaged  in  engagement  with 
Russians  in  Black  Sea. 

Battle  in  Poland  assumes  greater  proportions ;  no  advantage 
for  either  side. 
Nov.  20.   German  invasion  of  Poland  on  the  Warthe-Vistula  line 
checked. 

Arabs  advance  ou  the  Suez  Canal. 
Yon  Buelow  made  German  ambassador  to  Rome. 
NoY.  21.     Russian  reinforcements  from  the  East  reach  point  before 
Lodz. 

Austria  crosses  Kolubara  River  in  Servia. 
Russians  continue  advance  through  Gralicia  toward  Cracow. 
British  aviators  drop  bombs  on  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen. 
Nov.  22.     Russians  capture  Gumbinnen  in  East  Prussia. 
Austria  orders  all  civilians  out  of  Cracow. 
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Servia  in  retreat. 
Not.  23.     Germans  forced  to  retreat  on  Warthe-Yistula  line  in  Po- 
land ;  German  forces  in  precarious  position. 
Nov.  24.     Russians  check  German  advance  south  of  the  Warthe. 

British  warships  hombard  Zeebrugge. 
Not.  26.    Germans  attempt  to  relieve  forces  in  western  Poland  by 
movement  south  from  East  Prussia. 

Britain  asks  the  United  States  to  warn  South  American 
countries  that  they  must  observe  neutrality. 
Nov.  26.  Two  German  army  corps  surrounded  by  Russians  in  vicinity 
of  Lodz. 

British  battleship  Btdwark  blown  up  off  Sheemess;  750  lives 
lost. 
Not.  27.    Germans  lose  33,000  men  at  Lodz,  Poland. 
Not.  28.    New  York  Stock  Exchange  opens  for  restricted  trading  in 
bonds. 

Grermans  on  the  defensive  in  Belgium. 
Russians  move  towards  the  Carpathian  passes. 
Not.  29.     Russians  begin  the  bombardment  of  Cracow. 
Not.  30.    Greneral  French  reports  that  western  battle  is  in  its  last 

stages. 
Deo.  1.     Rebel  general  Christian  De  Wet  captured. 

Germans  cut  their  way  out  of  the  enveloping  Russian  lines 
in  Russian  Poland. 
Dec.  2.     Austrians  capture  Belgrade^  Servia. 
Dec.  3.    German  Reichstag  votes  $1,250,000,000. 
Dec.  4.    Allies  take  the  offensive  in  portions  of  Flanders. 
Deo.  6.    Germans  report  capture  of  Lodz  in  Russian  Poland. 
Dec.  7.     Servians  break  up  Austrian  army  of  invasion,  inflicting  con- 
siderable losses. 
Dec.  8.     German  cruisers  Leipzig,  Schamhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  Niirn- 
berg  sunk  by  British  fleet  off  Falkland  Islands. 

Russia  checks  advance  of  Germans  in  northern  Poland; 
fighting  continues  in  the  vicinity  of  Cracow. 
Dec.  11.     South  African  rebellion  virtually  ended. 

Turkish  fleet  bombards  Batoum. 
Dec.  12.    Allies  drive  Germans  from  the  Yser  and  occupy  the  west 

bank  of  the  canal. 
Dec.  13.     British  submarine  enters   Dardanelles,  dives  under  five 

rows  of  mines,  and  torpedoes  Turkish  battleship  Messudieh. 
Dec.  14.     Servians  reoccupy  Belgrade. 

Dec.  15.     Austrians  cross  passes  of  the  Carpathians  into  Galicia. 
Dec.  16.    German  cruisers  raid  British  seacoast  towns  of  Scar* 
boroughf  Hartlepool,  and  Whitby,  killing  ninety-nine  persons. 

Germans  drive  wedge  in  Russian  Hnes  tlurty  miles  from 
Warsaw. 
De3. 17.     Germans  claim  decisive  victory  in  Russian  Poland. 
Deo.  18.     British  protectorate  proclaimed  throughout  Egypt. 
Deo.  19.    Crerman  casualty  list  shows  losses  of  ^,000  men  along  the 
Yser. 

Allies  bombard  Dardanelles  forts. 
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Soandinayian  kings  agree  to  pool  interests  during  the  war. 
Dec.  20.     Russians  check  German  aavance  along  the  line  of  the 

Bzura  River. 
Dec.  21.    Russians  mass  troops  before  Warsaw. 
Dec  22.    Grcneral  Joifre  retires  twenty-four  French  generals. 
Dec.  23.    Germans  repulsed  in  attempt  to  cross  Bzura  and  Ravka 

rivers. 
Dec.  24.    Near  St.  Hubert  Anglo-Indian  troops  lose  3000  killed  and 

837  taken  prisoners  by  Germans. 
Dec.  25.     Seven  British  seaplanes  attack  Grerman  naval  base  of  Cux- 

haven, 
Dec.  26.    Russians  claim  victory  at  Krosno  in  Galida  and  capture 

of  10,000  Austrians. 
Dec.  27.    Germans  regain  Mlawa  in  northern  Poland. 
Dec.  20.    President  Wilson  protests  against  detention  of  American 

ships  in  search  for  contraband. 
Dec.  31.     French  attack  village  of  Steinbachy  Alsace. 
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Aaosbt,  186, 10S.    Set  A]j-1a<!liApeUe. 

Aahmet,  kings  of  Egypt :  I.,  ^  t  H.,  7. 

Abtmsldet,  rale  of  the,  188. 

Abdal-Kader  eaptuxed  by  the  French,  627. 

Abd-er-Bahnuui :  I.,  founded  caliphate  of 
CordoTa,  188, 209 ;  III.,  209. 

Abdal-Aiii,  depodtlon  of,  62L 

Abdul  Hamid,  II.,  621 ;  Kerim,682. 

Abel,  k.  of  Denmark,  286. 

Aberdeen  administration,  648. 

Abd.  Peace  of,  409. 

AboUtioniitfl,  organlntlon  of  the,  668. 

Abouktr,  battle  of,  400. 

Abraham,?. 

Abaalon,  bishop,  286. 

Abn-Bekr,  192. 

Abui  Abbas,  oTerthrows  Ommiads,  188. 

Abydos,  battles  of,  68. 

Abyeeinla,  Christian  kingdom  of,  190. 

Abyaainian  expedition,  646. 

Acad^mie  Francaise  founded,  826. 

Acadia,  explorations  in,  290 ;  French  claims 
to,  868;  limits  of,  864,  n. ;  granted  to 
St.  Btienne,  864 ;  ceded  to  England,  863, 
419;  dispersion  of  the  French  inhabit- 
anto,42L 

Aeluean  League,  48, 48 ;  under  Aratos,  79 ; 
under  PhUopoemen.  80 ;  fall,  80 ;  first 
Maoedonian  war,  118C 

Achsean  War,  80, 122. 

Achsemenida.  2&-27. 

Acbaia, 89,  48:  Boman  prorinee,  80, 146; 
duchy  of,  216. 

Aehillee,  47. 

AciUus  Qlabrlo,  119,  186. 

A^oka,  emp.  of  Maaadha,  28. 

Acre,  conquest  of,  in  8d  emsade,  216; 
taken  by  Mamelukes,  217;  repulse  of 
Napoleon,  460. 

Act  for  the  better  goremment  of  India, 
644 ;  of  confederation,  488 ;  of  grace, 
887;  of  mediation,  464;  for  perpetual  par- 
*liament,  846 ;  of  settlement,  888 ;  of  ju- 
premaey  under  Henry  YIIL,  886,  under 
Blixabeth,  838 ;  of  uniformitv,  S8S,  en- 
forced by  James  L,  840,  under  Charles 
IJU  879;  of  Vienna,  482;  final  act,  488, 
48*. 

Actium,  Coreyneans  rlctorious  at,  66 ;  de- 
feat of  Antonius.  146. 

Adalbert,  arobb.  of  Bremen,  199. 
Adams,  John,  defends  Preston,  426 :  mem- 
ber of  Continental  Congress,  426,427; 
negotiates  treaty  with  Franoe,  429 ;  Tiee- 
pres.,  M7, 648 ;  pria.,  648. 
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Adams,  John  Qulncy, 
pres.,  662. 

Adams,  Samuel.  426. 

Addington  admmistratlon,  686. 

Addison,  Joeeph,  486. 

**  Addled  "  parliament,  841. 

Adelheid,  empress,  married  Otto  I.,  196 ; 
r^^nt  in  Italy,  197. 

Adhemar  of  Puy,  214. 

Adherbal,  126. 

Adlerkreus,  Gen..  472. 

Adolf  of  Nassau,  elected  k.  of  Germany,  244. 

Adolf  Frederic,  k.  of  Sweden,  409. 

Adrianople,  battle  o^  l&d,  l71 ;  peace  of, 
489 ;  agreement  of,  628. 

JBdiles,  plebeian,  96 :  curule,  101 ;  pay  for 
the  great  games,  120. 

JEgatian  Islands,  victorr  of  Catulus,  111. 

.Sgina,  Doric  community,  68;  war  with 
Athens,  67 ;  tributarr  to  Athens,  68 ;  as- 
signed to  Athenian  citlxens,  66. 

.Sgospotami,  battle  of,  69. 

JBlfred  the  Great,  k.  of  England,  204. 

iSlla  CapitoUna,  12, 168. 

iEUe,  leader  of  the  South  Saxons,  177. 

JBmilianus,  166. 

.Sneas,  87. 

.fineas  Sylrius,  268.    Ste  Pius  IL 

JEolian  tolbes.  48 ;  colonies.  49. 

^ui,  wars  with  Rome,  97, 88, 100 ;  reoelTa 
Roman  citlsensliip,  106. 

JBiarii,92. 

JEsoendun^Danes  defeated  at,  204. 

JEBchines,72. 

JEschylus,  64. 

JEthelflsM,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  204. 

JBthelred,  kings  of  England,  1.,  208, 204 1 
II.,  the  Unready,  206. 

.fithelstan,  k.  of  England,  204. 

JSthelwulf ,  k.  of  England,  208. 

Aetius,  172 ;  defeats  Attila,  178. 

JBtoUan  League  founded,  79 :  assists  Boom, 
116. 

A^han  war,  first,  646 ;  second,  647. 

Afghans  of  Ghor,  supremacy  In  India,  211. 

Africa.  clroumnaTlgated  by  Brrptians  (?), 
6;  oy  Portuguese,  279,  wSbi  Roman 
proTinoe,  121 ;  CsBsar's  war.  142 ;  OotaTl- 
anus  administers.  146;  Vandal  king- 
dom, 172;  fall  of  the  Vandal  power,  174. 

Agamemnon,  47. 

A^thodes,  k.  of  Syracuse,  20. 

Age  of  Augustus,  147;  of  Louis  XIV.« 
871 ;  of  Pericles,  64. 

AgssUans,  k.  of  8pait%  TO^TL 
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AgiMoart,  battle  of,  250, 271. 
Agnet  of  Menu,  226 :  of  Poiton,  ld9. 
Agrarian  laws,  96,  97 ;  Licinian,  101 ;  ze- 

f orms  of  the  Qraochi,  121, 125 ;  of  Dru- 

sus,  128 ;  of  Sulla,  l82 ;  of  Pompeiuii, 

137. 
Agricola,  in  Britain,  87,  152;  his  d«ath, 

152 ;  his  wall  in  Britain,  176. 
Agrigentnm,  84 ;  captured  by  Carthaginians, 

») ;  by  Romans,  110. 
Agrippa,  M.  Vipsajiius,  146. 
Agrippiua,  the  elder,  148 ;  the  younger,  148, 

150. 
Aguirre,  Lope  de,  288 
Anmad  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442 ;  Burani, 

inyades  India,  442, 443. 
Ahmednagar,  kingdom,  858, 889. 
Ahuramasda,  24,  25. 
Ainos,  38. 

Aistulf ,  k.  of  Langobaxdfl,  176, 184. 
Aix-la-Cliapelle,  peace  of    1668,  867;   of 

1748, 408.  419, 426 ;  congress,  487.    See, 

also,  Aachen. 
Ajax,  47. 

Akbar  the  Great,  858, 864. 
Akkad,  la 

Alabama,  tdmitted  to  the  Union,  652. 
Alabama  claims  settled,  546,  560. 
Alamanni.   on   the   Rhine,  170;   occupy 

Germania    superior,  172;   defeated  by 

Ghlodwig,  178. 
Alamgir  II.,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
Alani,  170,  l71. 

Alaicon,  explores  the  Colorado,  287. 
Alaric,  k.  of  West  Goths,  171. 
Alaska  purchase,  659. 
AUUud-din,  saltan  of  Delhi,  241. 
Alba  Longa,  87 ;  destruction,  89. 
Albanian  league,  525. 
Albemarle,  d.  of,  879.    £Se«,  also.  Monk. 
Alberoni.  card.,  897. 
Albert,  tne  Bear,  maigr.  of  Brandenburg, 

218.  219. 
Albert  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  B.,  of  Austria, 

246;  IL,258. 
Albert,  c.  of  Ilolstein,  235. 
Albert,  d.  of  Mecklenburg,  287,  238. 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  marries  Victoria, 

542;  dies, 644. 
Albertine  lin«f  iu  Saxony,  806. 
Albigenses.  227. 
Albinus,  Ciodius,  156. 
Albion,  86. 

Alboin,  k.  of  Langobards,  176. 
Albuera,  battle  of,  473. 
Albuquerque,  280,  355. 
Alcantara,  order  of,  240,  828. 
Alcibiades^  66 ;  trial  and  flight,  68 ;  death, 

69. 
Alcolea,  battle  of,  612. 
Alcuhi,  186. 
Alembert,  448. 
Aleppo,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Aleeia,  siege  of,  189. 
Alessandria  built,  221. 
Alexander,  prince  of  Bulgaria,  524. 
Alexander,  the  Great,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78 ; 

expedition  to  Persia,  20,  29,  73 ;  invades 

India,  23, 75 ;  plans  to  Helleniie  the  li!af*t, 

75;  his  death,  76. 
Alexander,  Popes :  lU.,  221 ;  V.,  251 ;  VI. 

327. 


Alexander,  tsar  of  Russia:  I.,  oooouw, 
403 ;  defeated  at  Aosterlits,  467 ;  in  the 
war  of  1818,  477 :  in  London,  482,  SOU ; 
U.,  500 ;  murder,  625 ;  UI..  626. 

Alexandria,  founded,  74;  capital  o 


.     .        of  ^K7Pt, 
77;   Vespasian,  161;   captured  bv    P^ 
sians,  191 ;  captured  by  Arabs.  182 j^  by 
the  French,  460 ;  bombarded  by  the 
Ush,  646. 

Alexandrine  libraxr  founded,  77. 

Alexandrine  war,  1^. 

Alexis,  tsar  of  Russia,  874. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  Ctoedc  e^.,814. 

Alfonso  III.,  k.  of  Aragon,  276. 

Alfonso  X.,  k.  of  Castile,  225, 240 

Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  621. 

Alford,  battle  of,  848. 

Algarbe,  kingdom  of,  276. 

Algeria,  exp.  of  Charles  Y.,  804 ; 
expedition,  489, 627. 

Ali,  182. 

Alien  bill,  686. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  in  U.  S.,  6tt. 

Alkassor,  battle  of,  882. 

Alkmar,  battle  of,  461. 

"  Alleluia  Tictoij,'*  88. 

Allen,  Ethan,  427. 

Allersneim,  battle  of.  816. 

AUia,  battie  of  the,  lOO. 

"  Alliance  of  the  three  kings,''  497. 

Alloues,  in  New  France,  3m. 

**  All  the  talents' ''  ministry,  687. 

Alma,  battie  of  the,  500. 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  286,  287. 

Almansa,  battle  of,  434. 

Almansor209. 

Almeida,  280 ;  siege  of,  478. 

Almoadan.    iSee  Toorin-shih. 

Almohades,  conquer  Spain,  240. 

AlmoraTides,  conquer  Spain,  209, 240. 

Alp  Arsian,  210. 

Alsace,  formerly  Germania  superior,  173; 
ceded  to  France,  816 ;  protestants  in, 
360 ;  ceded  to  the  German  emjdre,  619. 

Alsen,  island  of,  506. 

Altranstidt,  peace  of,  896| 

Alya,  duke  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  830. 

AlTarado,  287. 

Alyattes,  k.  of  Lydia,  21, 26. 

Amadous  Im  k.  of  Spain,  612,  620. 

Amagro,  287. 

Amalaric,  k.  of  West  Goths,  174* 

Amalasuntha,  174. 

Amalric,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 

Amasis.    See  Aahmes. 

Amaion,  discovery  of,  284, 288. 

Amasons,  45. 

Amberg,  battle  of,  468. 

Ambiorix,  139. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  821 ;  peace  of,  88L 

Amboyna,  massacre  of,  842. 8o4. 

Ambrosius,  b.  of  MUan,  161 

Amendments  to  U.  S.  Constitution,  flnt 
ten,  647;  11th,  648;  12tb,  619;  13th, 
668  ;  14th,  669 ;  16th,  660. 

Amcnemhat,  kgs.  of  l^pt :  I.,  eonquen 
Nubia ;  IL,  m.,  built  lake  Meri,  4 

Amenhotep,  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  war  with 
Syrians,  etc,  4 ;  his  statue  (Memnon),  6. 

America,  alleged  discovery,  280  n. ;  dis- 
covery by  Northmen,  280 ;  by  Columbus, 
279  i  named,  283 ;  conquest  of  Mtzioo, 
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;  eonqnett  of  Pern,  286 ;  Coligny'g 
eolonies,  288:  Virginia  explored,  289; 
foundation  of  rort  Royal  by  French,  290 ; 
Sngliflh  colonies,  291 ;  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish settlements,  union  of  the  colonies, 
298 ;  New  France  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, 299 ;  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
colonies,  857 :  King  Philip*s  war,  859  ; 
King  William^s  war,  861 ;  Queen  Anne*s 
'war,  868|French  settlements  and  dis- 
coreries,  868 ;  King  George's  war,  419. 
French  and  Indian  war,  42u ;  Stamp  act, 
4SA ;  Ccmtinental  Congress,  war  of  inde- 
pendence, 426 ;  signing  the  Constitution, 
483.  8u  Canada,  United  States,  Spanish 
colonies. 

American  Association,  ^6. 

Amherst,  lord,  gOT.  gen.  in  India,  541. 

Amhezvt,  gen.,  421. 

Amida,  sack  of,  188. 190. 

Amiena,  peace  of,  1802, 464, 686 ;  battle  of, 
618. 

Ammon,  3, 6. 

Amnias,  battle  of,  129. 

Ampfing,  battle  of,  247. 

Amphictyonic  council,  42 ;  first  holy  war, 
61, 62:  2d  holy  war,  72 ;  Philip  a  mem- 
ber, 72. 

Amphipolis,  battle  of,  06. 

Amroo,  conquers  Egypt,  182. 

Amulins,  k.  of  Alba  Longa,  87. 

Amjrtseus,  29. 

Anabaptists,  804. 

Anagawa,  battle  of,  855. 

Anastasius,  Greek  emp.,  190. 

Anaxafforas,  64. 

Ancos  Marcius,  k.  of  Rome,  89. 

Andelot,  Francois  d',  821. 

Andemach.  189 :  battle  of  193, 19S. 

Andrtf,  major,  431. 

Andrew  II.,  k.  of  Hungary,  crusade,  216. 

Andriscns  (Pseudo-Philippus),  122. 

Aadroe,  Sir  Edmund,  361. 

Angelus,  dynasty  of,  240. 

Anglas,  BoiBsy  d',  456. 

Angles,  settle  in  Britain,  172,  176;  east, 
north,  178 ;  middle.  179. 

Anglican  Church,  888. 

Anglo-Saxon  chronicle,  204. 

Anglo-Saxons.  Set  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
&igland. 

Angora,  battle  of,  278. 

AngoulSme,  e.  Se$  Francis  I.,  k.  of 
France. 

Angoultoe,  house  of,  817. 

Angromalnyn,  24. 

Anjou,  house  of,  England,  281 ;  France, 
7&\  ;  Hungary,  277 ;  Naples,  225,  263. 

AnkarstrOm.  409. 

Anna,  of  Brittany.  262,  818. 

Anna  Iranoma,  of  Russia,  410. 

Anna-Dido,  17. 

Annam,  French  in,  686. 

Anne  of  Austria,  865. 

Anne  Boleyn,  834, 885 ;  of  Cleves,  884. 

Anne,  q.  of  England,  as  princess  deserts 
James  II., 884;  acknowledged  suocewMir 
of  William  III.,  871 ;  her  reign,  433 ; 
death,  486. 

Anno,  archb.  of  Cologne,  199. 

Annus  normalis,  317. 

A"— '■*!  arohb.  of  Canterbuy,  280. 


Ansgariui,  207,208. 
,  Anson,  voyage  of,  488. 

Antalddas,  peace   of,  70. 

Anthemius,  Roman  emp^  162. 

Anti-corn  law  league,  642. 

Anticosti,  discoTeir  of  ,287. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  557. 

Antigonus,  76,  77  ;  Oonatas,  77. 

Antiochia,  77 ;  capture  of,  l90. 

Antiochus,  III.,  the  Great,  k.  of  Syria,  29. 
119. 

Antipater,  76, 79. 

Anti-reformation,  806. 

Antium,  104. 

Anton,  k.  of  NaTarre,  821. 

Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome,  rebuilds  Agrioo- 
la's  wall,  88 ;  reign,  154. 

Antonius,  0.,  consul,  186, 187. 

Antonius,  M.,  war  with  Pompeius,  141 :  as- 
sumes control  upon  Csssar^s  death,  144 ; 
follows  Cleopatra,  145;  second  triumrl- 
rate,  146 ;  goremor  of  the  East,  145 ; 
ParuUan  war,  80, 146 :  defeat  and  dei^ 
146. 

Antwerp,  capture  of,  881. 

Anville,  d',  m  America,  419. 

Apepi,  k.  of  Efljpt,  8. 

Aphrodite,  8. 17. 

Apis,  sacred  null,  2, 27. 

Apollo,  sayes  Croesus,  26;  oracle  of,  61. 

Appius  Claudius,  decemrir,  98  ;  the  censor. 
102, 106 ;  csecus,  108 ;  oaudex,  110. 

Apries.    Bee  Hophra. 

Apulia,  88, 14L 

Aquae  Sextise,  battle  of,  127;  colony  of, 

Aqulllius,  129. 

Aquilonia,  battle  of,  106. 

Aquitania.  84, 182. 

Arabia,  tributary  to  Assyria,  14 ;  inraded 
by  Sed  I. ,  5 ;  by  Romans,  148  ;  Roman 
proTince,  153 ;  invaded  by  Chosroft,  190. 

Ambian  dynasty  in  Chaldea,  18. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Africa,  182 ;  of  Spain, 
183 ;  war  with  the  Greek  empire,  210  ; 
crusades  against,  218 ;  conquest  of  Per- 
sia, 198  ;  Inyasions  of  India,  211 ;  dy- 
nasties In  India,  241 ;  capture  of  Con- 
8tanthM>ple,  260.  278.    See  Moors. 

Aragon,  united  with  Catalonia,  240 ;  warf 
with  the  Moors  and  with  Castile,  276: 
united  with  CastUe,  828.    See  Spain. 

Aranda,  416. 

Aratus,  79. 

Arausio,  battle  of,  127. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  74. 

Arc,  Joan  of.    See  Dare. 

Arcadius,  Greek  emp.,  161. 

Archelaus,  180. 

Archidamus,  65. 

Archons,  development,  61 ;  elected  by  all 
citiiens,  58 ;  reduc^on  of  their  power, 
65. 

Arci»«ur^Aube,  battle  of,  481. 

Arcole,  battle  of,  458. 

Arcot,  Nawdb  of,  443. 

Ardaghan,  528,  524. 

Ardoui  of  Ivrea,  197. 

Areopagus,  58,  62. 

Argal,  deputy  gov.  of  S.  Virginia,  292 ;  al- 
leged submission  of  Dutch  to,  296  \  expe- 
dition to  Mt.  Desert,  299. 
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Aigaum,  battle  of,  641. 

Arginusa,  battle  of,  ®. 

Argonauts,  expedition  of,  46. 

Argos,  chief  town  in  Peloponnesus.  48; 
decline  of  power,  66 ;  allied  with  Atliens, 
62. 

Aigyle,  d.  of,  846, 4S7. 

Aigyle,  e.  of,  trial,  882, 888. 

Ananism2l6d. 

Ariosto,  828. 

ArioTistus,  188, 167. 

AriBtagora«.28. 

Ari«tion,  180. 

Ariiitobalus,  k.  of  the  Jews,  11. 

Ariiitodemiis,61. 

Aristogiton,  64. 

Aristomenes,  61. 

Aristophanes,  64. 

Aristotle,  78. 

Ark  of  the  Ooyenant,  8. 

Arkansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 

Aries,  kingdom  of,  198. 

Arlington,  880. 

Armada,  Great,  881,  839. 

Armagnaos,  attack  Basle,  268 :  massacred, 
269. 

Armed  neutrality,  412 ;  renewed,  686. 

Armenia,  12,  78 :  inraded  by  Asshur^iatiir 
pal  I.,  14 ;  subject  to  Assyria,  14,  to  Me- 
dia, 26, to  Cyrus  the  Persian,  26 ;  attacked 
by  the  Parthians.  80;  Homan  proTince, 
163 ;  conquered  oy  Sapor,  188 ;  reduced 
bv  M.  Aurelius,  1^  ;  ceded  to  Russia, 

Arminius  defeats  Varus,  149 ;  after-history, 
167. 

Armorica,  Venetil  in,  188;  Britons  emi- 
grate to,  172. 

Amim,  312. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  221. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  siege  of  Quebec,  427; 
defeat  on  Champlain,  428 ;  his  treason, 
430. 

Amulf  of  Carinthia,  198. 

Arpads  In  Hungary,  277. 

Arques,  battle  of,  824. 

Arsaces,  founder  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy, 29 ;  dynastic  name  of  all  the  Par- 
thian monarchs  (I.-XXX.),  29, 80. 

ArsacidflB,  166. 

Arses,  emp.  of  Persia,  29. 

Art  in  Greece,  64 ;  in  Italy,  827.       

Artabanus  I.,  k.  of  Parthia  (Arsaces  VIII.. 
30;  m.  (Arsaces  XXX.),  last  k.  of 
Parthia,  defeated  by  ArtaxerzeS;  80, 187. 

Artaphemes,  67. 

Artayasdes,  k.  of  Armenia,  146. 

Artaxata,  186 ;  captured,  160. 164. 

Artaxerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  28 ;  II.,  defeats 
the  younger  Cyrus,  29 ;  lU.^  29 ;  Artax- 
erxes I.  founds  the  new  Persian  empire, 
30,187:  n.,  189. 

Artemis,  21. 

Artemisium,  battle  of,  69. 

Artenay,  battle  of,  618. 

Arteyelde,  Jacob  ran,  267. 

Arthur,  k.  of  the  Silures,  87;  traditions 
concerning  him  in  the  N.  and  S.,  178; 
cycle  of  romances,  236. 

Arthur,  d.  of  Brittany,  226 ;  death,  233. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  pres.  of  the  United 
States,  660. 


Aztlelee  of  eonfedentlon,  429 :  of  PerHi, 

841. 
Artois,  o.  of,  460. 
Arundel,  e.  of,  impeached,  270 ;  executed, 


Aryans,  unoertidnty  concerning,  Introd. 
It.  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  21  ;  primittTe  homek 
24 ;  Celts,  84. 

AsohafFenburg,  battle  of,  510. 

Asculum,  battle  of,  108. 

Ashantee  war,  646. 

Ashburton  treaty,  664. 

Ashby  and  White,  case  of,  484. 

Ashera,  Phoenician  goddess,  17. 

Ashikaga  shoguns,  278, 866. 

Ashley,  880. 

Asia,  Roman  province,  124. 

Aske,  Robert,  rebellion  of,  386 

Aspasia,  64. 

Aspem,  battle  o^  472. 

Assam,  889. 641. 

Assandun,  battle  of,  205. 

Assaye,  battle  of,  641. 

Asshur.  12.  la 

Asshurlmnipal,  emp.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Asshur-ebil-lli,  k.  of  Nineveh,  16. 

Asshur-natsir-pal  I.,  emp.  of  Assyria,  14. 

Assiffnats,  Issued,  460 ;  decline  two  tiiirds, 
464;  total  amount  issued,  467.  Set 
Mandats. 

Assises  of  Clarendon,  232. 

Associations  of  nobles,  260. 

Anyria,  geography,  religion.  12 ;  dvlliia* 
tion,  chronology,  13;  art,  l6;  no  Assyr- 
ian conquest  of  Egypt  under  Shashaog 
I.,  6  n.  2 ;  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Eaar- 
haddon,  o  ;  independent  empire,  18 ; 
height  of  power,  16 ;  fall  of  the  empire, 
16, 26 ;  attacks  Iran,  26 ;  northern  A.  sub- 
jeot  to  Rome,  80, 163. 

Astarte,  16, 17. 

Asturia,  kingdom  of,  183,  209. . 

Astyages,  k.  of  Media,  21,  26,  26. 

Atahuallpa,  inca  of  Peru,  287. 

Athalaric,  k.  of  West  Gtoths,  174. 

Athanasius,  169. 

Athaulf ,  171, 172. 

Athena,  identified  with  Netth,  2. 

Athenion,  128. 

Athens,  ally  of  the  Ionian  cities,  28, 40 ; 
founded,  44 ;  old  constitution,  51 :  ib-> 
forms  of  Solon,  62 ;  Pisistratos,  refomtf 
of  Clisthenes,  64;  burned  by  Xerxes, 
69 ;  hegemony  of,  61 ;  war  with  Sparta, 
64 ;  under  Pericles,  64 ;  surrender  of, 
69  ;  thirty  tyrants,  69 ;  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  in.  79 ;  captured  by  SuUa, 
130  ;  adorned  by  Hadrian,  168 ;  duchy  of, 
216 ;  captured  by  Venetians,  416.  Ses 
Greece. 

Athos,  Mt,  66, 68. 

Atlanta  evacuated,  658. 

Atlantic  cable  laid,  487, 644. 

Atreus,  44. 

Attains,  kings  of  Pemamus,  78;  L  ioins 
JEtolian  league,  116 ;  implores  aid  of 
Rome,  118  ;  III.  bequeaths  Pergamus  to 
Rome,  124. 

Attalus^  appointed  emp.  of  Boom  by  Ai»» 
ric,  1<1. 

Attila  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  178. 

Aftyadae,  first  l4ydiaa  <^BMty,  2L 
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An^Und,  lord,  goT.  nn.  in  India,  fAXL  . 

Auentttdt,  battle  of,  «S9. 

Aughrim,  t>attle  of,  887. 

Aogsboig,  founded,  167 :  diet  at,  808 ; 
confeaflion  of,  806 ;  relig^ouB  peace  of, 
a06;  peace  of ,  817  ;  leagae  of ,  870. 

Ansnree,  college  of,  85. 

A^uin^i^io  i°  Britain,  179. 

^uKUstiu,  Caaear  Octayianns.  onp.  of  Rome, 
lOfl  raign,  147 :  family,  148 ;  death,  149. 

Ansustns  IL,  elector  of  Saxony,  elected  k. 
of  Poland,  874 ;  part  in  northern  war, 
a94,  895 ;  ni.,  elected  k.  of  Poland,  898 ; 
elaimant  for  the  Anatrian  snccenion, 
400;  death,  411. 

Aurangaeb,  emp.  of  India,  deposes  hia 
father,  854 ;  hia  xeign,  889. 

Aurelianua,  emp.  of  Borne,  157;  Peraian 
^nrar.  and  death,  188. 

Anrelioa,  Bfarcoa,  Bom.  onp.,  war  with 
Parthia,  80  :  reign,  154. 

Anrunol,  86, 108. 

AnsterliU,  battle  of,  467. 

Anatralia,  first  oonVicta  aent  to,  585. 

Auittraaia.  181-188, 187. 

AiMtria,  Oatmark  re&tablished,  196 ;  made 
»  duchy,  221 ;  house  of  Hapeburg,  244 ; 
Hungarian  auccession  aecurod  to,  278; 
circle  of,  800 ;  antt-reformation  in,  809 ; 
peace  of  Carlowitg.  872 ;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish auooeasion,  891;  peace  of  Rastadt, 
894  ;  peace  of  Paasarowiti,  897 :  alliance 
^nrith  Spain,  898;  pragmatic  sanction,  898 : 
^nrar  of  Auatrian  aucoesaion,  400;  aeyen 
yeara^war,  408;  reforma  of  Joaeph  II., 
406 ;  alliance  with  Prusaia,  452 ;  first  co- 
alition against  France,  452:  peace  of 
Campo  l^rmio,  459;  aecond  coalition, 
460 ;  peace  of  Lnneville,  462 ;  indemnifi- 
cationa,  455 ;  third  coalition,  467 ;  peace 
of  Preaaburg,  467 ;  Francia  I.,  resigns  the 
crown  of  the  H.  B.  B.,  becomes  emperor 
of  Austria,  468  ;  war  with  France,  471 ; 
peace  of  Vienna,  472 ;  alliance  with  Na- 
poleon, 474 ;  war  of  Ubeiation,  477 ;  con- 
greaa  of  Vienna,  482 ;  influence  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  487 ;  Ferdinand  I.,  491 ; 
veToiutionary  moTement8,491, 493;  vrar 
witii  Sardinia,  494 ;  Hungarian  reyolt,  494 ; 
Vrancia  Joseph  I.,  495 ;  general  constitu- 
tion, ^5 ;  aboliahed,  495 ;  German  em- 
jdre,  Vm ;  war  with  France  and  Sardinia, 
toea  of  Lombardy,  502 ;  February  consti- 
tution, 604 ;  war  with  Denmark,  505  ; 
with  Prusaia,  507 ;  with  Italy,  510 ;  with- 
drawa  from  German  confederation,  510 ; 
union  of  crowna  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 511 ;  occupiea  Boenia  and  Henego- 
Tina,  524;  alliance  with  Prussia,  525; 
diaturbances  in  Bosnia,  525. 
Auatrian  succeaaion,  war  of,  400, 438, 446. 
Anstro-Pruaaian  war,  607. 
Aufftro-Sardinian  war,  582. 
Authari,  175. 
A^ara,  asaiat  Alboin,  175 ;  subjugated  by 

Charlea  the  Great,  186,  192. 
ATeftta,24. 
ATignon,  Popes  at,  268 ;  annexed  to  France, 

ATitua,  Roman  emp..  162. 
Syilon,  Lncua  VaHquec  d',  286. 
Aymer  de  Valence,  267. 


Ayoubites,  dynasty  of,  315, 217. 

Aydb  Khin,  547. 

Azermidocht,  reign  of,  192. 

Aaoff,  gained  by  TurlLey,  876;  conquoed 

by  Peter  the  Great,  874;  finally  gained 

by  Russia,  410. 
Axorea,  discovery  of,  276, 279. 

Baal,  9, 10, 16, 18. 

Babar.  founda  Mughal  empire,  868. 

Babenberg,  house  of,  feud  witti  house  of 
Conrad,  194 :  receivea  the  Eastmark,  196 ; 
becomea  extinct,  244. 

Babington,  conapiracy  of,  889. 

Babylon,  capital  of  Babylonia,  12 ;  oentie 
of  the  Ohaldean  onpire.  18 ;  founded  by 
Ninua  (?),  14 ;  adorned  Sy  Nebuchadnes- 
sar,  16 ;  captured  by  Cyrua,  26 ;  revolt 
and  recapture,  27. 

Babylonia,  geography,  12 ;  religion,  12 ;  dT- 
iliaation,  chronolo^,  18;  dependent  on 
Elam,  independent  (old  or  Chaldean  em- 
pire), 18 ;  subordinate  to  Aaavria,  18;  14 ; 
revolt  under  Nabopolaasar,  15,  25 ;  new 
empire,  the  leading  Eastern  power,  16 ; 
becomes  a  Persian  province,  16, 26 ;  re- 
volt against  Darius,  27 :  subject  to  Mith- 
ridatea  I.  of  Parthia,  80. 

Babyloniah  captivity  of  the  Jewa,  11 ;  of 
the  papacy,  268. 

Bacallaos  (Newfoundland),  288. 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord  chan.,  841;  im- 
peachment of,  842. 

Bacon  *a  rebellion,  859. 

Bacon,  Roger,  235. 

Bactria,  geography,  24 ;  religion,  24 ;  em- 
pire of,  25 ;  subject  to  Parthia,  80. 

Badajos,  geographical  congrvas,  286 ;  aiege, 
478. 

Baden,  peace  of,  894 :  becomea  an  electo- 
rate, 464 ;  joined  alllea,  479. 

Bsecula,  battle  of,  117. 

BsBda,  180. 

Baffin,  voyage  of,  299. 

Bagdad,  caliphate  of,  188;  under  the  Ab- 
basides,  210;  destroyed  oy  Mongola,  241. 

Bagleme.  238. 

Bagradas,  141. 

Bahadur  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442,  546. 

Bahamas,  868. 

Bahram  (Varahran  VI.),  191. 

BaiUy,  mayor  of  Paria,  450, 451, 456. 

Bajasid,  528. 

Baiaaet  I.,  278. 

BAji  Rio,  448. 

Balaclava,  battle  of,  500. 

B^laji  Biji  Kio,  448. 

Balaa,  emp.  of  Persia,  189. 

Balbinus,  Cseliua,  156. 

Halboa,  Vasco  NuBea  de,  284. 

Baldur,  164, 166. 

Baldwin,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  L,  214, 284  s  II 
to  v.,  214. 

Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  216. 

Balfour,  defeata  Claverhouse,  881. 

Baliol,  Bdward,  k.  of  Scotland,  264, 268. 

Ball,  John,  268,  26a 

Ballard,  conapira^  of,  889. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  2to. 

Bamberg,  diet  of,  221. 

Ban^r,  Swedish  general,  812,  814. 

Bunk  uf  England,  chartered,  888 ;  st(»pptd 
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nweie  fMjnmit,  685;    nramed,   589; 

charter  renewed,  544. 
Bankruptoy  bill  in  Bluland.  54a. 
Bannockbum,  battle  of,  26< 
Bar,  confederacy  of,  411. 
Bar,  dachy  of,  896. 
Barcelona,  eonnty  of,  909;   united  with 

Aragon,  240. 
BardiK^?. 

Barebone's  parliament,  876. 
Barlow,  sir  G.,  goT.  gen.  in  India,  541. 
Bamet,  battle  of,  274. 
Baronets,  creation  of,  841. 
Bana8,469. 
Barr6,  eolonel,  ^8. 
Barrier  treaties,  371,  993. 
Barry,  countess  da.  446. 
Bar-sur-Aube,  battle  of,  480. 
Barthelmy,  469. 
BasenteUo,  battle  (?).  197  n. 
Basle,  council  of.  819 ;  peace  of,  457. 
Bassein,  treaty  of,  541. 
Bastidas,  de,  Toyage  of,  284. 
BastUe,  destruction  of,  449. 
Batavian  republic,  founded,  466:    tnuu- 

f  ormed  to  kingdom  of  Holuikl,  468. 
Batavians,  revolt  of,  151. 
Bates,  trial  of,  840. 
Batoum,  Russians  attack,  528;  ceded  to 

Russia,  524. 
Battbyanyi,  count,  494, 496. 
Batu,  240. 
Baum,  colonel,  ^9. 
Bautzen,  baUle  of,  476. 
BaTaria,  BaTarians,  duchy  established,  185 ; 

S-owUi  of  power,  194 ;  granted  to  Otto  of 
ordheim,  then  to  Well,  199  ;  Henry  the 
Proud  dispossessed.  219 ;  Henry  the  Lion 
reinstated,  221;  given  to  Otto  of  Wit- 
telsbach,  222;  dulce  Maximilian,  809 ; 
war  of  Spanish  succession,  890 ;  extinc- 
tion of  electoral  house,  war  of  Bavarian 

''  succeraion,  406 :  to  be  exchanged  for 
Netherlands,  406 ;  allied  with  Napoleon, 
467 ;  with  Austria,  478 ;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria in  Austro-Prussian  war,  507  ;  joins 
Prussia  in  the  Franco-Cterman  war,  514 ; 
vote  in  Bundestag,  520. 

Baxar,  battle  of,  444. 

Bayard,  cbev.,  802,  818. 

Bayonne  decree,  550. 

Basaine,  marshal,  at  Mets,  514,  516;  sur- 
renders Hets,  518 ;  trial,  583. 

Beachy  Head,  battle  of,  887. 

Beaconsfield,  lord  (Disraeli),  sketch  of  life, 
548;  ctian.  of  exoh.,548;  premier,  546; 
raised  to  peerage,  545. 

Beaufort,  cardinal,  271. 

Beaane  la  Rolande,  l>attle  of,  518. 

Beausejour,  421. 

Becket,  Thomas,  archb.  of  Canterbury, 
281 ;  murdered,  282. 

Bedford,  d.  of,  260. 

Bedford,  ministry  of,  488. 

Bedloe,  881. 

Beheim,  Mar^,  280. 

Bel,  12, 18. 

Belfort,  battle  of,  519. 

Belgii,  87  :  subjugation  of,  188. 

Belgium,  Belgians,  84 ;  annexed  to  France, 
453 ;  revolution  of  1880,  489 ;  conflict 
with  papacy,  52& 


Belgrade,  battle  of,  278,  897;  p«iee  ofL 

897,  898. 
Belisarius,  174, 190. 
Bellona,  84. 
Belshassar,  16. 

Bem,  Polish  general,  496, 496. 
Benedetti,  at  Ems^lS. 
Benedict,  popes,  Y.,  176;  IX.,  199:  XT. 

254  ;  Xni.,  261 ;  deposed,  252. 
Benedek,  general,  506,  509. 
Beneventum,  battle  of,  106;   (Manfrod\ 

SQ6. 
Bengal,  22 ;  Muhammedaa  sultana  in,  863  ; 

British  in,  448. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  429. 
Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  886. 
Bentinck,  lord  William,  gov.  gen.  in  Indi*, 

541. 
Berengar  11.  (of  iTrea),  196. 
Bereaboa,  pasmge  of  thej^75. 
Beig,  grand  duehy  of,  4o8, 478. 
Bergen,  406. 
Bexgerao,  peace  of,  822. 
Berkeley,  lord,  grant  in  America,  858. 
Berkeley,  sir  William,  858. 
Berlin,  in  Hanseatie  lea^e,  249;  QniTer- 

sitv  founded,  471 ;  conflicts  in  the  streets, 

492 ;  peace  of.  401 ;  truce  of.  496 ;  con- 
gress of,  524;  conference  of ,  d26. 
Berlin  decree,  587, 550. 
Bermudas,  2k!. 
Bemadotte,  on  middle  Rhine,  460 ;  on  np> 

per  Danube,  467 ;  crown  prince  of  Swe> 

den,  478  ;  acts  with  allies,  476, 477. 
Bernard,,  a.  of  Clairvauz.  214. 
Bernard,  gov.  of  Mass.,  424. 
Berne,  joins  Swiss  confederacy.  248;  ob* 

tains   the  Waadtland,  827;  confedente 

council  in,  492. 
Bemhard,  of  Ascania,  222;  k.  of  Italy. 

186 ;  d  of  Saxe-Weimar,  812, 818. 
Bemicia,  178. 
Bemstorff,  c,  409. 
Berry,  d.  of,  murdered,  527. 
Berthier,  prince  of  Neuchfitel,  468. 
Berthold  of  Z&hringen,  receives  Carinthla, 

199 ;  aids  Lothar,  218. 
Berwick,  EnirUsh,  268 ;  capture  of  ,264, 274 ; 

treatv  of,  838 ;  pacification  of,  845. 
Berwick,  marshal,  446. 
Bessarabia,  ceded  by  Rus^  501 ;   taken 

back  in  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  528 ;  in 

congress  of  Berlin,  524. 
Bessus.  the  satrap,  29,  74. 
Bestushef ,  411. 
Bethlen  Oabor,  pr.  of  Transylvania,  8l  9, 

810. 
Beust,  T.,  511. 
Besiers,  storm  of,  227. 
Bhartpur,  battle  of,  541. 
Biami,  discovers  America,  281. 
Bible,  translated  by  Luther,  802;  EnglisL 

translation  completed,  841. 
Bibracte,  battle  of,  188. 
Bidar,  kingdom  of,  858 ;  conquered  by  Ao- 

rangzeb,  389. 
Bijdpur,  kinedom,  858 ;  annexed  to  Mughal 

empire,  8w. 
Bill  of  Attainder,  last  used,  888. 
Bill   excluding  bishops  from  HooM  of 

liOrds,  847. 
BiU  of  Rights,  886. 


dial,  MI. 

B^'i^'bM*  of,  m  1  pMM  of,  Ul  1  Ul 

Bn^inT,p««ol,368,SaS. 

Bninlib.,  VS. 

BrtniH,  <K  MT. 

Brtitat,  Jobn,  USj  nrffB^ciB,  HS. 

BilHst,  ainBillM,4U,  «S1, 4U. 

BrtMBL  npUnd,  XT  i  D/ KupBt,  HT ;  nr- 

IMt>lD,fKciaplij,nliflw,Bythla]  hl*- 
lon,  »i  [mtabla  hkarr  U>  Um  jau 
4lli  n  1  Uik  Imndoa.  W ;  »p>lUlaB 
fd  Cwwr,  Uft ;  sononM  bisiiii,  160 ;  dt- 
KriptloD,  US,  IM ;  Boovi  BrlUIn,  17S ; 
natoBls  oonnim*.  liS.    Urn  ImIiiiiIi 

Brltunkiu,  UO; 

BHtlu«>lh,dHtba(, 


idI,473. 

111-,  X7&1  131  d.   Id  tha  nlitii  of   llclicr 
V1II.,8SI  { |3)  Vlllltn,  tannitt  ol  JamM 


I.,  Nl  1  «iii-limioa,W8;  (4)  iKtoilMd 

Chulai  it.,  asu. 
Baddlia.3B. 
BuddUBB,  Ui  orlxtn,  SS:  biDadiiaid  lata 

OUiB,aj  ioiolafU.SS. 
Bd(u  TIMa,  nuraBdw  of,  664. 
BdMhA,  nTDl(  1b,  GU  i  i-J— »r-iMT  at, 

B«U  of  Alauda  TL,  <UriiUiw  tba  intft, 
M;  Hnaiu  flu,  3H )  otoricb  iJiiHiii 

BBll,ialda,<ilUiaH.B.B.,)IB:  tf  HU' 

bSbod,  tattlaa  at,  UT. 

Bookai'i  mil,  baltla  of,  12T. 

Banna,  JoliBt  SA 

Bwuvlirfta^ 

BDrtaH.bktUaatm 

Pu  i^blaj ,  bano,  MB, 

Buiiafua,  po.,  ISSi  Rnraodw  a(,  m. 

Bnipuidiu!,  on  Uw  Odar,  lAtl  ■nwod 
Wwmt,  lib,  ITll  OD  (ha  Rhooa  tul 
Satea,   173;  ntjasU«a,18L 

BsHuiidT  (aaa  BmKiuidlaiul,  urt  of 
rrukbk  kiudoB.Tn  Ilia  aasood  dltk- 
ion  Ul;  la  Um  tblld,  Itl:  fflnn  u 
LoChai  in  tlw  tnatr  of  Vrrdon,  1B7: 
nlui  Ut  daatb,  •atfcncd  hi  (Ih  wM 
Pnnki,  IW :  diTidad  inte  Duuiiuua 
nndai  RudaU ,  309 1  and  ■^■Bww  udv 
B<i«i,U)i,a01;  tluaa two nnlMd lata tta 
kbwdon  of  BniBWidj  or  Ariaa,  USi 
*UBb  Bodall  111.  baqunUHl  ta^Hir 
II.,  IM:  and  whkb  WW  unltodwlthllia 
■mplia.lBSi  tlMdnchrotBuvna^n- 
maiHdwlthrnoBa.iiuaaiaadbT  Jahn  I 
II.,  and  ilTan  la  PhUip  ttM  Bold,  XB: 
fniirtb  ol  lU  poifar,  Nrifa  wltfa  kinn  (4  | 
FiaDo.ltDi  BanandjamOrUauraB; 
In  Iha  Hondnd  Taaanror,  an  ;  daattfi 
Uharlaa  tha  Bold,  Um  dneby  oniud  wiU 
rnooa.Sei;  IbaoW-— " ..^-.— ..     i 


aaa  elalnu  ranoiinsad  bj  Cbarlea,  B 
w  Ungilom  of  BntKiuaj  pnpvad 
_  japbfl.,  408. 

Bntba,  Blmgnd,  441. 

BnrkEndorf,  battla  at,  4DS. 

Burldgta.  bann,  na.  of  Mala,  838.  I 

BDriluanH,  Aum,  f>63. 

Burma,  31,  Wj  InrailoB  af,  44* :  Itt  BiA 


BonuLda,  gan.,  6fiT. 

Barr,  AuqQh  yW-pTM-  of  U,  B-,  £4 

wUhllucUlan,U9;  trial, HOL 
Bara-Mmmh  nilna  ol,  13  o.  S. 


Ifiandain.captDHl,!!!.  BB:  tnpoilaaltH 
Atheu,  T2 1  name  (banged  to  OooHiad- 
Beplii,UU;  capital  of  bui(em«npln,lfiL 


BmIbx* 
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•'CalMa>'miiilBtnr,880. 
Caboehiaiu  orerthrown,  369. 
Otbot,  John  and  Sebastian,  dlseormr  North 
America,  288, 838 ;  Sebastian,  Toyage  of, 
283;   alleged  voyage,  286;    Tojage   to 
South  America,  *m. 
OftbmL  discovers  Biasil,  284, 858. 
Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  271. 
Cadis,  expedition  of  Wimbledon,  842 ;  tiege 

of,  478;  capture,  627.    £!m  also  Oades. 
Cadmus,  18,  46. 
Cadoudal,  executed,  466. 
CsDdmon,  180. 

C«tar,  0.  Julius,  leader  of  the  demoeiats, 
186;  consul,  187:  triumvir,  187;  re- 
eeiree  Oailia  Cisalptna  and  Narbonen- 
■is,  188;  conquest  of  Gaul,  visits  to 
Britain,  189:  war  with  Pompeius,  140; 
Phanalus,  141;  in  Egypt,  142;  oeni, 
«Mlt,  «iet,  Itf ;  African  war,  1^ ;  war 
with  sons  of  Pompeius,  148 ;  C.  impera- 
tor,  148;  reform  of  the  calendar,  148; 
assassination,  144. 

CsBsar,  O.  and  L.,  adopted  by  Augustus,  148. 

Cafllr  war,  648. 

CAiro  captured  by  the  French,  460. 

Gajetanus.    See  Vio. 

Calais,  captured  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, 267;  only  Bnglliih  possession  in 
Prance,  272;  lost,  821, 888. 

Calatrava,  order  of,  210, 828. 

Calcutta,  22, 89a 

Calendar,  reformed  by  GsBSsr,  144;  by 
Gregory  XIIL,  827;  republican  c.  in 
France,  466. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  U.  8.  sec.  of  war,  661 ; 
▼Ice-pres.,  662. 

California,  discovered  by  Cortes,  286,  287 ; 
by  OrMke,  289 :  gold  discovered  in,  666 ; 
81st  State  of  the  Union,  666. 

Caligula,  160. 

Caliphate,  earlv  history,  182, 188;  Haroun- 
al-Rashld,  186;  division  into  c.  of  Bag- 
dad, 188;  under  Abbasides,  210:  de- 
stroyed, 241:  and  the  e.  of  Cordova, 
founded  and  broken  up,  209. 

Calixtinhuis,  262. 

Calixtus  IL,  Pope,  201. 

Calmar,  union  of,  287,  288, 276, 861 

OftloBiie,197,447. 

Calonnes,  449. 

Calpumius,  C,  118. 

Oalvin,  804. 

Calvinists,  not  included  in  convention  of 
FaMau,  806 ;  nor  in  peace  of  Aug^urg, 
806 ;  included  iu  peace  of  Westphalia, 
817. 

Oamarat,  of  Rouen,  284. 

CkmaqpD,  Akmso  de,  287. 

Oambrsj,  Isigue  of,  80O,  818, 826 ;  psaoe  of, 
8u8. 

Oambyses,  k.  of  Persia,  defeats  Psamethik, 
7 ;  attempted  conquest  of  Carthage,  19 ; 
conquest  of  Egypt,  slaughter  of  Apis(r), 
S7. 

Camden,  battle  of,  480. 

OamiUus,  M.  Furius,  100, 108. 

OMDpania,  81,  88, 104. 

Osmpbell,  lord  chan.,  644. 

OwnpWto,  802. 

Oamperoown,  battle  of,  686. 

Ouvo  fonnfo,  peace  of,  468, 469, 468, 468. 


Canaan,  7,  8, 16. 

Canada.  See  New  Fraaee,  French  in,  290 ; 
French  claims  to,  368;  wan  with  Iro- 
quois, 864, 365 ;  with  British  colonies,  m« 
King  William  *s  war,  Queen  Anne***  war, 
George's  war,  old  French  and  IncUsA 
war ;  in  the  peace  of  Byswick,  862,  Sn, 
888 ;  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  868,  898, 
485;  inthepeaceof  Aix-la-Cbapelle,404. 
419, 488;  Seven  Tears'  War,  420 ;  peace  of 
Paris,  422, 489;  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
receives  representative  gov..  686 :  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  C,  6u ;  aominion 
of  C,  M6. 

Canaris.488. 

Canary  Islands,  discovery  of,  279. 

Candaulfls,  k.  of  Lydia,  21. 

Candia.    See  Crete. 

CannsB,  battle  of,  116. 

Cannibals,  28& 

Canning,  e.,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

Canning,  George,  home  sec.,  687 ;  foreigll 
sec.,  689. 

Oanossa,  castle  of,  200. 

Canrobert.  600, 602, 614. 

Cantabri,  148. 

Canterbury,  88 ;  captured  by  Danes,  206 ; 
arohb.  of,  see  Dunstaa,  Anselm,  Becket, 
etc. 

Canton,  81,  661. 

Oanusium  (Marcellus  defeated  at,  in  209 
B.  0.,  accidentally  omitted  on  p.  117). 

Canute..   See  Kuut. 

Cape  Ann,  settlement  of  Puritans  at.  296  ; 
Augustine,  discovery  of.  284 ;  Coa,  dis- 
covered by  Northmen  (?),  281 ;  by  Goe- 
nold.  290 ;  surveyed,  294:  Florida, 286 ; 
Good  Hope,  rounded,  280 ;  seised  by 
England,  o86.  see  Cafllr  war,  Zulu  war ; 
Mendocino,  discovered,  288;  Peregrine, 
800;  Vela,  288;  Verde,  discovery  of, 
276. 

Capet,  Hugo,  272. 

Capetian  dynasty,  202,  206, 267. 

CapitoUnus,  M.  Manlius,  lUO. 

Oapitularii.186. 

Capo  d'Istria,  489. 

Cappadocia,  conquered  by  Gyrus,  26 ;  ocea- 
pied  by  Tigranes,  184 :  subject  to  Rome, 
166 ;  Roman  prov..  149. 

Capua,  battle  of,  106 ;  secession  of,  116 1 
surrender,  116. 

Caracalla,  Roman  emp.,Fttthiaii  txp.,80| 
reign,  1*6. 

Caractacus,37.  • 

Cavaffa.    See  Pbul  lY. 

Carbury  Hill,  battle  of.  888. 

Carehemish,  battle  of,  6, 11, 16. 

Carew,  sir  Thomas,  886. 

Carta,  20;  subdued  by  Alyattet,  21;  by 
Harpagus,  26. 

Cartb8.£t2. 

Oartnthia,  made  a  duchy,  196 ;  forrNidired 
by  Bohemia,  244. 

Carinus,  168. 

Carisbrooka  castle,  860. 

Carlos,  don.  son  of  Philip  II..  revolt  and 
arrest,  880 ;  leader  of  the  absolutisti  la 
Spdin,  490 ;  CtfUsts,  620, 621. 

Carlowits,  peace  of,  872,  8i4, 876, 416. 

Carlsbad,  congress  of  ministers  at,  487* 

Carlstadt    Am  Bodensteia. 
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Cftnuale,448. 

Camot,  464.467, 460. 

CatoImus  188;  KrmoCad  to  H«ftth,  293; 
elaimtd  by  Coxe,  866. 

Carolina,  GmoUoa  r«gnatod  andef  thto 
name,  9B8 ;  granted  to  Clarendon,  868 
f  undamtntal  eonstitutlon  adopted,  868 
Invaded  by  French  and  Bpauieh,  868 
Indian  war,  417:  proprietery  kot.  oTer- 
thrown,  417  ;  diTided  into  North  and 
South  C.  (q.  T.),  417 ;  boundary  rwjtifled, 
436. 

Carolina,  fort,  388. 

Caroline,  q.  of  Kngland,  680 

Carolinnuis,  Austrasian  mayonof  the  pal* 
ace.lSa;  kingi  of  the  ITrankf,  184;  in 
Italy  and  0«nnany,  198 ;  in  Fiaaoe,  201 

Oarpi,  batUe  of,  893. 

rarHuB.  battle  of,  140. 

Carteret,  Sir  Geom.  868. 

Carthage,  founded,  18 ;  Meltaer^  tIcw  eon- 
oeming,  18,  n.  1 ;  ooiwtitation.  19 ;  oppo> 
■ition  to  Qredan  colonintion,  19 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyees,  19,  37  ;  wars  with 
Sicilian  Greelu,  30;  defeat  at  Hhnera, 
20 :  treaty  of  commerce  with  Rome,  108 ; 
allied  with  Rome,  108;  war  with  Rome. 
«Sr«  Punic  ware;  destroyed,  13;  occu- 
pied by  VandaU.  173.     Se«  Pboenicia. 

Carthage,  New,  taken  by  Soipio,  117. 

Carthagena,  385 ;  naek  of,  ^ ;  aacked  by 
Drake,  889 ;  attacked  by  Vernon,  419, 438. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  Toyages  to  America,  387. 

Cams,  Roman  emp.,  16i 

Carrer,  John,  gor.  of  Plymouth,  394. 

Casoo,  destruction  of,  861. 

Caalmlr  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland,  377. 

Caiilmlr,  John,  87d,  ai4. 

Cassander,  76. 

Caasiterldes,  Tisited  by  Phoenicians,  17  n. 

CaMius,  144,  146. 

CaMius,  Sp.  97. 

CaasiTeiaunun,  87, 189. 

Castelfldardo,  batUe  of,  603. 

Castes,  in  Egypt,  3 ;  In  India,  28. 

Castile,  county ,  af  terwardu  kingdom  of,  209 ; 
final  union  with  Leon^240 ;  kingM  of,  2/6 ; 
united  with  Aragon,  838 ;  snpp^ts  Philip 
of  Anjou,  893. 

CasUUon,  battle  of,  273. 

Castlereagb,  at  Vienna,  483;  foreign  see., 
637;  «uicide,539. 

Catelaunian  fields,  battle  of  che,  173. 

Catalonia,  240;  royal  house  extinct,  276; 
invaded  892. 

Cateau-Oambr^is,  treaty  of,  821,  827, 888. 

Cateeby,  Robert,  340. 

Cathari,  327. 

Cathay,  »0. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  321,  324. 

Catherine,  emp.  of  Russia,  I.,  reign,  410; 
II., In  seTeo years*  war,  ^ :  reign,  411 ; 
war  with  the  Turks,  412, 413. 

Catholic  league,  808. 

Catholic  relief  act,  639. 

Catiline,  conspiracy  of,  188. 

Catinat,  d7U,  &2. 

Gate,  M.  Porcius,  f  As  tUter^  In  Spain,  118 ; 
accuses  Scipio.  120 ;  "  Carthaginem  exse 
delendain,"  131 ;  tlu  tfouftger^  absent  from 
Rome,  138;  returned,  139;  at  I)yrra- 
ehium,  141 ;  suicUe,  143. 


Cito  street  eoonttrscy,  538. 

Cattle  plague,  644. 

Catullus.  0.  Valerius,  148. 

Caudlne  Pms,  1U&. 

Caolainoourt,  477,  480. 

Causa  fidei,  reformationiSjOnf  aula,  351,  2S2. 

*'  Caralier  '^parliament,  878,  Ifiii. 

CaTendish,  P.,  see.  for  Irelaad,  646. 

CaTour,  c.  6091,  631. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  at,  646. 

Cazton,  William,  276. 

CeawUn,  k.  of  H'essez,  ITS. 

CeelL     See  Burghley. 

Ceorops,  44. 

Celibacy  introdueed,  200. 

Celtiboians,  86. 

Celte,  migrations  of,  86 ;  Ooldelie  and  Brf> 
thonic,  86;  Celts  of  OauL  See  Gauls. 
Celte  of  British  isles,  36.  See  also  Brit- 
ain.  Celte  In  Italy,  86,  86;  join  Hanni- 
bal, 114 ;  annihilated  as  a  nation,  138. 

Censor,  ereation  of  the  oflloe,  99 ;  one  cen- 
sor plebeian,  103 ;  power  limited.  133 ;  r»> 
stored,  138 ;  given  to  Caeear,  148. 

Censorship  of  the  press  abolished  in  En^ 
land,8& 

Census  of  American  colonies.  428 :  of  In- 
dia, 1881, 647  ;  of  Ireland,  548;  of  Japan, 
446 ;  of  New  France,  866 ;  Roman  c,  93; 
of  U.  S.  1st,  647 ;  2d,  649 ;  4th,  662;  5th, 
563;  6th,  664;  7th,  566:  8th,  556;  9th 
and  10th,  560;  of  Virginia,  ^  288. 

Ceorl,  177. 

Ceraurius.  emp.  of  Britain,  88. 

Cerdic,  178. 

Cerealis,  162. 

Ceres,  84. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  664. 

Ceylon,  Buddhism  In,  28 ;  leiaad  by  Bng* 
lish,  536. 

Chabrlas,  70,  71. 

Cheronea,  battle  of,  73^181. 

Chaireddin  Barbarossa,  804. 

Chait  Sinh,  r^ji  of  Benares,  444. 

Chalcedon.  batUe  of,  134 ;  faU  of,  19L 

Chaldea,  13. 

Chaleur  Bay,  294. 

Ch&lons,  battle  of,  173;  616. 

Chambers  of  Reunion,  868. 

Chatebord,  c  of.     See  BordeMix,  d.  of,  6S9L 

Ctiampigny,  storm  of,  618. 

Champlain,  Samuel,  Toyage.  290 ;  diaoor 
ers  the  lakes,  299 ;  death,  800. 

ChancellorsTillejbatUe  at,  568. 

Chandra-gupte,  28. 

Chansy ,  defeat  of,  619. 

Chapultepec  captured,  564. 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  600. 

Chanbert  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181, 

Charlemagne.    S^e  Charles  L,  emp. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  226,  226. 

Charles,  archd.  of  Austria,  898,  468,  46(V 
467, 4n.  472. 

Charles  of  BaTaria,  609. 

Charles  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy,  260. 

Charles  I.,  k.  of  England,  goTemment  la 
Virginia,  293:  in  Spain,  8^;  marriage, 
342 ;  reign,  842-351 ;  surrenders  to  Seots^ 
849;  escapes,  350,  execution,  3f*\. 

Charles  11.,  defeat  and  flight,  875;  pfo* 
claimed  k., 878:  marriage, 379 ;  trcaty  of 
1     Dover,380:  death.  388. 
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Obftrleo  nr.,  k.  of  France,  202 ;  lY.,  the 
Fair,  266;  V.,  the  Wise,  258;  VI.,  269; 
VII.,  269,  260;  VIll.,  262;  IX.,  821; 
**X.'',  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  824 ;  X.,  488 ; 
abdicates,  489,  627. 

Charles  1.,  emp.  of  the  H.  B.  E.,  the  Great 
(Charlemagne),  184,  193 ;  II.,  the  Bald, 
186,  187,  201;  HI.,  the  Fat,  193,  201; 
IV.,  248;  v.,  ancestor  of  the  Sean- 
ish  line  of  Hapsburg,  801 ;  reign,  302 ; 
Ch&rles  and  Luther,  802:  wars  with 
Francis  I.,  802,  803,  304 ;  with  Henry  II., 
806;  Schmalkaldic  war,  805;  abdica- 
tion, 806.  See  Charles  I.j  of  Spain  ;  VI., 
cl&ims  to  Spanish  succession,  890  ;  reign, 
897  ;  pragmatic  sanction,  898 ;  death, 
400 ;  VII. ,  election,  401 ;  exile,  death,  402. 

Charles,  card,  of  Lorraine,  819. 

Charles,  d.  of  Lorraine,  last  Carolingian 
heir  to  French  crown,  202. 

Ct&arles  of  Lorraine,  Austrian  gen.,  872, 404. 

Charles,  k.  of  Navarre,  the  Bad.  268. 

Charles,  k.  of  Spain,  I.,  possessions  in  the 
Netherlands,  829 ;  reign,  330.  S^e,  also, 
Charles,  emp.  of  H.R.  E.,  V. ;  II.,  390 ; 
III.,  414;  IV.,  abdicates,  470. 

Charles,  k.  of  Sweden,  IX.,  362;  X.,  373; 
XI.,  878:  Xn.,  894;  wars  with  Peter 
the  Qreat.  894 ,  Varna,  895 ;  in  Turkey, 
death,  ^ ;  XIII..  472. 

Charles  Albert,  e.  of  Bavaria,  claimant  for 
Austrian  inheritance,  400. 

Charles  Albert,  k.  of  Sardinia,  494. 

Charles  Edward,  young  pretender,  433. 

Charles  OustaruR  of  Pfali-Zweibriicken, 
k.  of  Sweden,  862. 

Charles  Martel,  183, 184. 

Charles  Theodore,  406:  elector  palatine, 
claimant  for  the  Spanish  succession,  406. 

Charleston,  Carolina,  foundation  of,  368, 
8&9 ;  capture  by  ('linton,  430 ;  evacua- 
tion, 431  i  in  the  civil  war,  637 ;  evacua* 
tion,669. 

Charter  Oak,  861. 

Chartists,  642. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  U.  S.  sec.  of  thetreafl.,666. 

Chastenoy,  peace  of,  822. 

Chateaubriand,  627. 

Chatham,  e.  of,  as  Wm.  Pitt  in  Broad  Bot- 
tom ministry,  438 ;  sec.  of  ntate,  439 ; 
sketch  of  life,  439  ;  prime  minister,  424. 

Ch&tillon,  congress  at,  4^. 

Chattanooga,  battle  of,  668. 

Chaucer,  QeofFrey,  270. 

Chaumont,  alliance  of,  480. 

Chedorlaomer^.  of  Babylon,  18. 

Cheops.    See  Khufn. 

Cbepbren.    See  Khafra. 

Cberasco,  treaty  of,  311,  325. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  of,  430. 

Oherusci,  1C8. 

Chester,  battle  of,  179. 

Chevy  Chase,  battle  of,  269. 

Ghe-wang-te,  emp.  of  China,  built  the 
Chinese  wall ;  destroyed  books,  32. 

Chlari,  battle  of,  392. 

Chlersi,  dietof,  201. 

Childebert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Chllderio  ill.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  184. 

Chili,  inva^led  by  Almagro,  287  ;  indepen- 
dent, 488. 


Chilperfc  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  18L 

China,  ge<^raphy,  30 ;  religion,  31 ;  chro- 
nology, 31 ;  origin  of  Chinese,  81;  early 
dynasties,  3^ ;  brilliant  epoch,  82 ;  the 
three  kingdoms,  32 ;  Buddhism  in,  23 ; 
brilliant  period,  211 :  conquered  by  Mon- 
gols, 242 ;  in  the  15th  cent.,  278 ;  Tatar 
conquest,  354 ;  war  with  Russia,  890 ; 
French  and  English  exp.  against,  601 ; 
opium  war,  542, 5i61 ;  treaties*  with  France 
and  U.  S.,  661 ;  war  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  661 ;  famine,  662 ;  treaty 
with  Russia,  562. 

Chinese  emigration  to  U.  S.  suspended, 
660. 

Chios,  battle  of,  412 :  416;  revolt,  488. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  561. 

Chlodwig,  k.  of  the  Franks,  173. 

ChlopicU,  490. 

Chlotar  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181. 

Choiseul,  d.  de.,  446. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Parthia,  war  with  Trajan, 
80 ;  k.  of  Armenia^  153 ;  deposed,  189. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  (Anushirwan), 
reign,  190. 191 ;  II.,  Eberwiz,  191. 

Chotuftitz,  battle  of,  401. 

Chow  dynasty  in  China.  82 ;  later  Chow, 
211. 

Chowaresmians,  empire  of  the,  2AQ, 

Chremonides,  79. 

Christ,  birth  of,  11, 149. 

Christian  of  Anhalt,  309;  of  Brunswick, 
defeatedby  Tilly,  810. 

Christian,  k.  of  Benmark,  I.,  of  Olden- 
burg, 361 ;  II.,  union  of  Calmar  broken, 
851,362:  in.,  852;  IV.,  head  of  lower 
Saxon  circle,  in  thirty  years'  war,  310 ; 
war  with  Sweden,  814,  352;  VI.,  VII., 
409 ;  VIII.,  annexes  Scbleswig-Holstein, 
409 ;  IX.,  accepts  the  constitution,  606, 
606. 

Christiania  founded,  209. 

Christianity,  first  persecution,  161 :  under 
Decius,  156 ;  under  Diocletian,  168 ;  made 
state  religion  by  Constantine,  169 ;  aban- 
doned by  Julian,  160;  reinstated  by  Jovi- 
anus,  160;  adoption  of  pagan  customs, 
165:  conversion  of  Goths,  170;  of  the 
Franks,  173 ;  of  Langobards,  176 ;  begin- 
ning of  the  papacy.  176 ;  conversion  of 
Britons,  38 ;  of  the  Anglo^xons,  179  ;  of 
the  Germans,  184 ;  Christians  persecuted 
in  Penia,  189 ;  tolerated  in  Persia,  19<> ; 
conversion  of  the  North,  207,  208,  209 ; 
tolerated  in  China,  211 ;  conversion  of  Po- 
land, Prussia.  Hungary,  277 ;  preached  in 
China,  355  ;  introduced  in  Japan,  but  re- 
jected, 366 ;  Jesuits  in  Canada,  364 ;  per- 
secution in  China,  444;  Christians  in 
Turkey,  622,  624;  toleration  secured  in 
China.  662. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  862. 

Christopher  II.,  k.  of  Denmark,  286. 

Chrysanthemums,  war  of  the,  2i3. 

Church,  high  and  low,  433. 

Churchill.     S><?  Marlborough. 

Cibola,  seven  cities  of,  287. 

Cicero,  birthplace  of,  82;  sketch  of  life, 
186 ;  speeches  against  Catiline,  187 ; 
banished,  138;  recalled,  139 ;  pn>ooii0ttl| 
140  i  murdered,  146. 
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Btiex. 


Cilleia,  8«mitSe,  SI ;  imdar  PuiIa,  96, 27, 
ld4 ;  Romaa  proTinoe,  186. 

Olmbri,  iiiT«d«  Italj,  m,  128«  167. 

Cimon,  57, 61 ;  rlTalry  with  Tli«iiiiitool«, 
62;  wwlled  to  Athw,  diath, 68. 

Cimoa,  p«ac«  of,  68. 

GincinnsH,  society  of  the,  482. 

Cindniutttu,  L.  Quinetiiu,  86. 

CineM,  106. 

Cinoa,  180, 181. 

Cinq-Man,  maraida  of,  826. 

Cinque  Ports,  2IM. 

Ciieles  of  the  U.  R.  B.,  800. 

Cisalpine  republio,  foonded,  460 ;  Incloded 
in  Italian  republle,  464. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  captured,  478. 

CiTil  marrisfe  compulaozy,  62L 

CiTU  rightsbiU,  668. 

CiTil  serrice  act,  660. 

CiTil  war,  in  England  (Rotes),  272 :  graat 
rebelUon.  847.  860 ;  in  Fnmee,  ftU,  823 ; 
in  PoriM^,  488;  in  Rom;  130,  140 ;  in 
iS^'ii,  4^,  620 ;  itkSveUzertoMd,  482 ;  in 
Vnittd  Suuu^  Shays 's  rebeUion,  488; 
whiskey,  648 ;  great  rebellion,  66i. 

CiTilis,  CI..  168. 

Clarence,  d.  of,  274. 

Clarendon,  e.  of,  first  interTiew  with  the 
king,  846 ;  receires  grant  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 868 ;  chancellor,  878 ;  fall.  878. 

Clark,  John,  seUles  Rhode  Island,  287. 

CUudia,  148, 818. 

Claudius,  Roman  emp.,  eraiquest  of  Brit- 
ain. 87;  reiirn,  167. 

Claudius  Puloher.  111. 

ClaTerhouse,  defeat,  881 ;  Tletory  and 
death,  886. 

Clay.  Henry,  U.  8.  sec.  of  state,  662. 

Ciay*s  eompromises,  666. 

Clayt<Mi-Bulwer  trea^,  666. 

Clemens  Mazimns,  161. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  188 ;  III.,  200;  V.,  254; 
goes  to  ATignon,  268 ;  XIV.^IO. 

Oleomenes,  k.  of  Sparta,  66 ;  IIL,  78. 

Cleon,  66,  66. 

Cleooatra  placed  oTer  Esypt  by  Csesar, 
142;  meets  Antonius,  14o;  fails  to  charm 
OctaTian,  death,  147. 

Olermont,  council  of,  214. 

CleTe-J&Uch,  contested  suocemion  bwon, 
806 ;  ended,  872.  [OeneaL  uble,  aOiT] 

Clientee,  80. 

Cliff  temples  in  India,  28. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  428,  480. 

Clisthenes,  reforms  of,  64. 

Clitus,  murder  of,  75 

CliTc,  lord.  442;  sketch  of  life,  443;  hi 
India,  448,  444. 

Clodius,  P.,  185 ;  tribune  exiles  Cicero, 
128 ;  ultra  democrat,  188 ;  death,  14a 

Cloten,  87. 

Clovis.    See  Chlodwig. 

Cnut.     Ste  Knut. 

Coalition  ministry,  441. 

Gobbet,  William.  588. 

Cobden,  Richard,  642. 

Cochin  China,  80 ;  annexed  to  China,  278 ; 
invasion  of,  444. 

Code  Napoleon,  462. 

Codrus,  k.  of  Athens,  48. 

Coercion  act,  646. 


Coke,  Sir  BdwBid,  841,  MS. 

Colbert,  806. 

Colchester,  taken  by  Fairfax,  861. 

Coleman,  execution,  88L 

Coligny,  adm.  de,  attempto  to  foond  a 
Huguenot  oolony  in  Americai  288 ;  auu- 
dered.  821. 

CoUatinus,  88,  88. 

College,  execution  of,  888. 

Colleges  of  sacred  lore,  86 ;  founded,  170. 

Colmar,  186. 

Cologne,  diet  of,  800 ;  archbishop  of,  eleo- 
lor,  34o. 

Ootooibia,  488. 

Oolonlee,  Greek,  48, 48 ;  Roman  and  lAtin, 
108;  fan  America:  Spanish,  282,  »ir  ; 
English,  281;  Buteh,  Swedish,  2M; 
rrsnch,  290, 868. 

Colosseum,  82. 161L 

Columbey-Nonilly,  battle  of,  616. 

Columbus,  BattholomewJ^ :  Ckrutopker^ 
Toysges  to  America.  2»2,  283, 284 ;  state 
of  Japan  at  the  time  of  his  Toyage,  278 ; 
Diego,  284. 

ComiO^  ceninriata,  origin,  92 ;  growth  of 
power,  94, 102  ;  chooees  cenitors,  90 ;  de- 
cline, 10?  ;  democratic  reform  of,  112; 
reformed  by  Sulla,  180;  further  conser- 
TatiTe  changes,  182 ;  powers  tranfiferred 
to  the  senate,  148 :  euruUay  original  con- 
stitution. 81,  82 ;  chan^  in  the  consti- 
tution, 84  and  n. ;  constitution  in  the  4th 
cent.  B.  0.,  102 :  tributa,  establiabed,  86 ; 
summons  Coriolanus,  97;  made  equal 
with  centuriata,  88 ;  constitution  in  4th 
cent.  B.  c,  102  ;  resolTes  made  unirer- 
saUy  binding,  107. 

Commercial  panic  in  England,  689 ;  in  V, 
S.,  666, 660. 

Committee  of  public  safety,  in  England, 
847 ;  in  France,  458, 465. 

Commodus,  Roman  emp.,  154. 

Common  law.  266. 

Commune  of  Paris  451,  454,  456;  updf- 
ing,  682. 

Comtnenee,  dynasty,  240 :  house.  240. 

Compton,  b.  of  Lcmdon,  883,  884. 

Compuri^on,  abolition  of,  282. 

Concilium  Gennanicum,  184. 

Condni  (Blar^chal  d'Ancre),  826. 

Concord,  battle  of,  426. 

Concordat  in  France,  818, 468. 

Cond^,  815, 866, 868, 450. 

Condillae,  448. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  656 ;  recog- 
nised by  Great  Britain.  555. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  establishment, 
468;  dissolution,  478. 

Confession  of  faith,  838. 

Ccmflrmatio  chartarum,  206. 

Conflans,  treaty  of,  260. 

Confucius,  31,  32. 

Congress,  Continental,  426,427 ;  of  United 
States.  547. 

Connecticut,  colony  of,  296 ;  charter,  868; 
united  with  New  Haren,  358 ;  goTem- 
ment,  861,  862:  slaTery  partially  abol- 
iiihed,  482. 

Conrad,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  I.  (of  FraD> 
conU),  194:  H.  (the  Salian),  188 ;  JUL, 
crufttde,  215 ;  reign,  219 ;  IV.,  226. 

Conrad  th  j  Red,  of  Lotharingia,  186. 
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Odnndin,  226, 226. 

CoDseil  da  Roi,  446. 

Consistorium  principis,  159. 

Constance,  council  of,  251 ;  peace  of,  222. 

Constance,  of  Sicily,  married  Heniy  VI., 

222. 
Constans,  Roman  emp.,  100. 
Constant,  B.,  627. 
Constantine,  Roman  emp.,  I.  (the  Great), 

169;  n.,ieo. 

Constantinople,  fall  of,  260,  278 ;  palace, 
rerolution  in,  621 ;  conference  of,  622. 
See  Bysantium. 

Constantius,  Roman  emp.,  168,  160;  Per- 
sian war,  188. 

Constantios  Chlorus,  168. 

Constituent  assembly  in  France,  447, 449. 

Constftutio  Antoniana,  156. 

Constitution  of  Austria,  of  1849,  496 ;  Feb- 
ruary c,  604 ;  c.  of  1866, 611. 

Constitution,  French,  Jirstf  accepted  by 
Louis  Xiy.,  460;  second  (Republican), 
neTer  executed,  464:  third  (of  1795), 
457:  fourth,  461;  J/th,  464;  of  the 
First  Empire,  466 ;  c.  of  Louis  XVIII., 
666 ;  c.  of  Ix)uis  PhiUppe,  629 ;  c.  of  1848, 
681 ;  c.  of  Louis  Napoleon,  681 ;  third  re- 
pubUc,  632 ;  c.  of  1876,  6^. 

Constitution  of  Germany.  See  Bull,  Gold- 
en, and  diet  of  Regensburg.  End  of  the 
H  R.  E.,  464;  German  confederation, 
488 ;  attempt  to  frame  a  new  c,  493 ; 
new  c.  completed,  497;  return  to  the 
eonfederation.  498;  confederation  dis- 
solTed,  469 ;  North  German  confedera- 
tion, 611 ;  c.  of  the  German  empire,  620. 

Constitution  of  Hungary.  See  Bull,  gold- 
en. Under  Joseph  II..  406 ;  in  1848, 494 ; 
abrogated,  495;  in  1861,  604;  restored, 
611. 

Constitution  of  Naples,  493. 

Constitution  of  Poland,  old,  374 ;  e.  of  1791, 
418 ;  abrogated,  490. 

Constitution  of  Prussia,  497. 

Constitution  of  1812  in  Spain  formed,  478 ; 
abrogated,  488 ;  restored,  487  ;  abn^ted, 
488. 

Constitution  of  United  States  signed,  488. 
See  Amendments. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Consulate,  French,  448,  461 ;  Roman,  es- 
tablished, 98 :  first  nlebeian  consul,  lOl ; 
age  of  eligibility,  120 ;  treatment  under 
the  empire,  147. 

Con  ren tide  act,  879. 

ConTention  parliament,  878,  886. 

ConTocation,  840, 487. 

Conyulsionnaires,  446. 

Cook,  James,  Toyaffes  of,  442. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  444. 

Copenhagen,  capture  of,  249:  1st  bom- 
bardment, 470;  battle  of,  686;  2d  bom- 
bardment, 687  ;  peace  of,  878. 

Corcyra,  64,  66. 

Conlay,  Charlotte,  464. 

Cordeliers,  451. 

Cordova,  Caliphate  of,  188,  209. 

CordoTa,  GonsalTo  de  818. 

Vorea,  conquered  by  Chinese,  82 ;  by  Jap- 
anese, 88;  treaty  with  Japan,  664. 

Corflntum,  capital  of  Italia,  129. 

Oottnth,  origin,  48 ;  national  assembly  at, 

87 


78 ;  ^oins  Achaean  league,  79  ,*  destroyed, 

80,122. 
Corinthian  war,  70. 
Coriolanus,  97. 
Com  laws  repealed,  642. 
Comaro,  Catherine,  262. 
OomeUle.  871. 
Comwallis,  lord,  in  the  Southern  States, 

480;  surrender  of,  481,  441;  in  India, 

641. 
Coroebus,  61. 

Coronado.  Francisco  Vasquex,  287. 
Coronea,  oattle  olUSS,  70. 
Corporation  act,  879,  o89. 
Corpus  Oatholicorum,  871. 
Corpus  Evangelicorum.  871. 
Corpus  juris  ciyilis,  210. 
Correge^o,  828. 
Corsica,  PhocsBans  driyen  from,  19, 26,  84 ; 

assigned  to  Sextus  Pompeius  146 ;  king- 
dom of,  416. 
CortenuoTa,  battle  of,  224. 
Cortereal,  Gaspar  and  Miguel  de,  284. 
Cortes  at  Cadis,  478. 
Cortes,  Hernando,  conquers  Mexico,  286; 

discovers  Lower  California,  287. 
Coryinus,  Matthias,  k.  of  Hungary,  258. 
Cosa,  Juan  de  la,  284. 
Council  of  ten,  262. 
Council  of  the  church,  first  oecumenical, 

169;  last,  159,  612. 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  88. 
Courcelles,  gov.  of  New  France,  864. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  King's 

Bench,  266. 
Courtrai,  battle  of,  254. 
Coutbon,  464,456. 
Covenant.     Se«  Solemn  League. 
Covenanters,  defeat  of,  879. 
Covilham,  853. 
Cowpens,  battle  of,  481. 
Coxe,  865. 

Cracow,  414 ;  free  state  of.  488. 
Cradock,  Matthew,  gov.  of  Mass.  Bay,  295. 
(Jranmer,  archb.  of  Ouiterbury,  885 ;  burnt 

888. 
Crassus,   expedition   against  Parthia,  80, 

188 ;  democrat,  186, 137  ;  consul,  140. 
Craterus,  74 ;  regent  of  West,  76 ;  iv  the 

Lamian  war,  79. 
Craven,  gov.  of  Carolina,  417. 
Crawford,  W.  H.,  U.  8.  see.  of  the  treas., 

661. 
Cr^y,  battle  of,  248, 267. 
Crefeld,  battle  of,  406. 
Cremona,  86 ;  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  161 ; 

diet,^. 
Crescentius,  197. 
Crespy,  peace  of,  806. 

Crete,  Phoenician  settlements  In,  17;  un- 
der Minos,  18,  41;  assigned  to  Brutus, 

144 :  belongs  to  Venice,  826 ;  yielded  to 

Turks,  416. 
Crimean  war,  499, 600, 648;  end  of,  681. 
Critias  slain,  69. 
Croatia,  611. 
Croesus,  !(.  of  Lydia.  conquers   Grecian 

cities,  interoouree  with  Greece,  war  with 

Persia,  21,  22;  defeated,  22,  26 ;  story  of 

his  miraculous  rescue,  2S. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  sketch  of  life,  876 ;  first 

speeeh,  848;  "  Ixonddes,"  847 ;  Marstoa 
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Moor.  848 ;  Ueateiiuit-g«neral,  8^;  lord 
protactor,  876 ;  turns  out  the  rump.  876 ; 
rejects  title  of  kine,  377 ;  death,  37i. 

Siomwell,  Richard,  876,  877. 

CromwelL  Tbomaa,  886. 

Crown  Point.  421,  4^. 

Crosat,  sieor  Antoine,  865. 

Crusades,  cause,  218;  I.,  214;  IT.,  m., 
216;  IVy  v.,  216;  VI.,  Vn.,  217;  re- 
sults, 217. 

Ctesiphon,  168, 192. 

Cuba  diseoTered,  278,  282 ;  eircumnarlgat- 
ed,  284;  conquered,  !S4 ;  attaclL  on,419. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  488. 

Culpepper,  lord,  grant  in  America,  857. 

Cumberland,  d.  of,  became  k.  of  Uanover, 
642. 

Cumberland  Straits,  discovery  of,  289. 

Cunaxa,  battle  of,  29. 

Ounctator.     See  FaUns. 

Cup-bearer,  196. 

Curiae,  91. 

Curio  subjugated  Sicily.  141. 

Curius  Dentatus,  M'.,  106. 

Curland,  incorporated  with  Biuda,  414. 

Curland,  d  of,  restored,  873. 

Custine,  gen.  463,  464. 

Custooa,  battle  of,  494, 610. 

Cyazares,  orerthrows  Ninereh,  16, 16 ;  war 
with  Alyattes,  21,  26. 

Cybele,  Lydian  goddess,  21. 

Cylon,  insurrection  of,  51. 

Cymbeline,  87. 

Cynoscephalse,  battle  of,  71,  80, 119. 

Cynric,  178. 

Cyprus,  tributary  to  Assyria,  14 ;  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  in^  17,  41 ;  given  to  Quy  of 
Lusignan,  by  Richard  of  England,  215 ; 
eiven  by  Catherine  Comaro  to  Venice, 
262  ;  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  326 ; 
given  to  England,  624 ;  British  take  pos- 
session, 545. 

Cyrene  in  Africa,  hostilities  with  Egypt, 
6:  founded,  19:  submits  to  Cambyses, 
27  ;  conquered  oy  Darius,  28 ;  assigned 
to  Cassius,  144. 

Cyrus,  emp.  of  Persia,  deposes  Astyages, 
62 ;  defeats  Croesus.  21,  2S ;  takes  Baby- 
lo\i,  16. 26 ;  death,  7^1:  the  younger ^  29. 

Cyzicus,  battle  of,  68, 184. 

Ciartoryski,  490. 

Czaslau,  battle  of,  401. 

Csechs,  493. 

Dablon,  864. 

Dacia,  war  with  Rome,  152,  153 ;  made  a 
Roman  province,  152  ;  given  up  by  Au- 
relian,  157. 

Daedalus,  18. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  292. 

Dalecarlians,  revolt  of  the,  852. 

Dalhoufiie,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

Dalmatia^25,  526. 

Dalziel,  S<9. 

Damascus,  defection  from  Solomon,  9 ; 
captured  by  Ramannararj,  14, 136 ;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Damiens,  446. 

Damietta,  captured,  217. 

Dan  no  ura,  battle  of,  242. 

Dan  the  Famous,  k.  of  Norway,  207. 

Danaus,  44. 


Danby,  impeaehment,  881, 883, 384 ;  piML 

of  privy  council,  386. 
Dandolo,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  216, 262. 
Danegeld,  instituted,  206 ;  abolished,  281. 
Danelagh,  204 ;  reconquered  and  lost,  206. 
Danes.    See  Denmark,  Northmen.  In  Eng 

land;  three  epochs  of  their  ravages,  2CKJ  ] 

treaty  of  Wedmore,  204 ;    massacre  oi 

Danes,  806 ;  political  conquest  of  ttag^ 

land,  206. 
Dan^rfield,  882,  388. 
Danish  vespers,  206. 
Danneborg,  235. 
Dannevirke,  207. 
Dante  Alighieri,  268. 
Danton,  member  of  CordelierB,  451,  4SZ, 

468 ;  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

464 ;  execution,  466. 
Dansig,  annexed  to  Poland,  418 ;  captured 

by  Napoleon,  469. 
Daras,  battle  of,  190. 
Dare,  Jeanne,  career,  260. 
Dardanoe,  peace  of,  181. 
Bare,  Virginia,  289. 
Darien,  discovered  by  Columbus,  284  ;  tti> 

tacked  by  Drake,  289 ;  Scotch  settlemrait 

at,  862. 
Darius,  name  of  several  k.'s  of  Persia,  I. 

succeeds  Bardija,  recaptures   Babylon, 

27 ;    war  with  Scythians,  reforms,  war 

with    Ionian    Greeks,  with    European 

Greeks,  death,  28;  n.  Notkus,  29 ;  III., 

CodomannuSf  defeated   by   Alexander, 

death,  29.  74. 
Damley,  murdered,  838. 
Datis,  67. 

Daun,  marslial,  404,  405. 
Dauphin,  title  of  the  heir  to  the  French 

crown,  268. 
Dauphin^  of  Vienne^  transferred   to  the 

crown  of  France,  268. 
David,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8, 9. 
David  II.,  k.  of  Scotland,  capture  of,  268. 
DaviU,  285. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  U.  S.  see.  of  war,  655; 

pres.  of  the  Confederate  States,  566. 
Davis,  John,  Arctic  voyages.  289,  290. 
Davout,  on  the  Rhine,  467;   defeated  at 

Eylau,  469 ;  in  Hamburg,  476, 479. 
Day  of  the  sections,  467. 
Decases,  ministry  of,  527. 
Deccan,  in  India,  geographical  position, 

22;  arrival  of  Hindus,  23;  state  of,  in 

1498,353;  independence  of,  442;  passes 

under  the  control  of  the  British,  641. 
Decebalus,  152, 158. 
Decelean  war,  67. 
Decemvirs,  98. 
Decius,  Roman  emp.,  166. 
Decius  Mus  P.,  108. 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  Belgtnm, 

489 ;  in  the  United  States^j428. 
Declaration  of  indulgence,  880. 
Declaration  of  rights,  385. 
Declaration  of  rights  and  liberties,  424. 
Deerfield,  Indian  attack,  368. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  389, 486. 
Deiotarus,  k.  of  Galatia,  78,  136  ;  submits 

to  Caesar,  142. 
Deira,  178. 

Dejoces,  Median  chief,  25. 
Delaware,  lord,  gov.  of  S.  Virginia,  280. 
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Dateh  wir,  978. 

Dateh  West  India  Compuiy,  298. 
DuUlinaen,  baUle  of,  814. 
DuamTin  Mcromm,  8& 
Dyaash-pitar,  22. 
Dyrrhafihlnnn,  battle  of,  UL 

Badb«rht,  180. 

Kadgar,206. 

Eadgar,  Athellng,  206. 

Eadgar,  k.  of  Scotland,  280. 

Badmund  Ironside,  206. 

Eadred,206. 

£adward  (the  elder),  k.  of  England,  204 ; 
the  oonfesaor,  206. 

Eadwig,  206. 

Kadwin,  earl  of  Merda,  206 ;  reTolt  of  Eds- 
lish  under,  229 ;  k.  of  Northombria,  179. 

Eastern  empire,  separated  from  western, 
161 ;  under  Justinian  l.,210,  216 ;  under 
Haoed<mian  house,  210 ;  under  the  houses 
of  Ducas,  Comuenes,  and  Angelus,  240 ; 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  278  ;  plan 
to  restore,  418. 

East  Goths,  in  Southern  Russia,  170 ;  king- 
dom of,  in  Italy,  174 ;  destroyed  by  Mar- 
ses  17o. 

East  India  bill,  442. 

East  India  Company  of  London,  origin, 
854 :  charter  renewed,  640 ;  goyemment 
of  India  ceases,  644 ;  exclusiTo  trade 
with  China  ceases,  661. 

Bast  Indies,  ocean  route  to,  discovered, 
279.    iSs«,  also,  India. 

Eastphalia,  185. 

East  Roumella,  prorince  of,  624. 

Eberhard,  d.  of  Franoonia,  196 ;  d.  of 
WUrtembeig,  wars  with  Rudolf  I,  244 ; 
der  Crreiner,  wars  with  cities,  249. 

Eberwis.     Sir«  Chosroes  II. . 

Ecbatana,  24,  25,  26,  28. 

Ecclesiastical  commission,  new  court  of, 
388 

Ecclesiastical  titles  Mil,  64a 

Ecgberht,  k.  of  Wessex,  lord  of  England 
south  of  the  Forth,  180, 181, 208. 

Eck,801. 

EckmUhl.  battle  of.  471. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  21. 

Ecnomus,  battle  of,  110. 

Ecuador,  republic  of,  488. 

Edda,  elder  and  younger,  166. 

Edessa,  captured,  216. 

EdgehiU,  battle  of,  847. 

Edict  of  Nantm.  promulgation,  824 ;  rero- 
catlon  of,  869;  of  restitution,  810;  of 
tolerance  of  Joseph  II.,  407. 

Edinburgh,  treaty  of.  338 ;  liturgy  in,  844 ; 
general  assembly,  845. 

Edmimd,  St.,  k.  of  England,  203. 

Edward  I.,  k.  of  England,  agreement  with 
Philip  IV.,  of  France,  2o4 ;  reign,  268, 
264 ;  reforms,  266 ;  II.,  reign,  267 ;  III., 
reign,  268 :  war  with  France,  267  ;  laws  in 
Ireland,  269 ;  IV.,  reign,  272, 274 ;  invades 
France,  260;  V.,  reign,  276;  VI.,  reign, 
836. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  victory  of  Poitiers, 
268;  aids  Peter  the  Cruel,  276;  death, 
260.  ^^ 

E^ont,  at  OraveUnes,  821 ;  sketch  of  life, 

.    execution,  890. 


Sgremont,  tee.  of  state,  480. 

E^ypt,  seography,  xelii^cm,  2;  ciTiltaBf 
tion,  chronolo^,  8;  old  empire,  new 
empire,  4 ;  stories  of  Sesoetzis,  6 ;  not  con- 
quered by  Assyrians  961  b.  o.,6  n.  2 ;  con- 
quered by  Ethiopians,  6 ;  by  As^rians. 
o,'  14 ;  revolt  of  Fsamethik,  6 ;  beeomet 
a  province  of  Persia,  7;  eonquered  by 
Cambyses,  27 ;  under  the  Ptolemiee,  77 ; 
conquered  by  Csesar,  148 ;  Roman  prov- 
ince, 147  ;  reconquered  by  Anrelian,  167 ; 
by  Muhammedans,  182;  sixth  crafladeu 
217 ;  revolt  of  Mehemed  AU,  481 ;  zevolt 
of  Arabi  Fesha,  646. 

EiderwDanes,  606. 

El,  18. 

El  Dorado,  288. 

Elagabalus.  Roman  emp.,  165. 

Elam,  empire  of,  18. 

Elba,  conferred  upon  Napoleon,  481. 

Eldon,  lord  chan.,  686.  ^^ 

Eleanor  of  Poitou,  married  Louis  YIL,  and 
afterward  Heniy  of  Anjon,  226. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  England, 
death  of,  264. 

Electoral  reform  bill  in  Italy,  626. 

Electors  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  248. 

Electro-magnetism  discovered,  487. 

Elgin,  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  646 ;  eaTOj 
to  China,  661. 

Elijah,  9. 

Eliot,  John,  missionary,  867. 

EUot,  sir  John,  841, 848. 

Elisha,  9. 

Ellssa,  founds  Carthage.  18. 

Elisabeth  of  Bohemia,  841. 

Elisabeth  of  Valois,  824, 880. 

Elisabeth,  q.  of  England,  reign,  888,  880. 

Elisabeth,  tsarina  of  Russia,  ally  of  Ane- 
tria,  408;  death  relieves  Fzederie,  406; 
reign,  411. 

Elisabeth  Islands,  290. 

Bllenborough,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  646. 

Ellichpur,  kingdom  founded,  863;  con- 
quered by  Aunmseb.  889. 

Elster,  battle  of  the,  478. 

Ely,  capture  of,  229. 

Emadeddin  Zenki,  216. 

Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia,  uOO. 

Emancipation  proclamation,  668. 

Embargo  policy  of  U.  8.,  660. 

Emir-al-Mumenin,  182 ;  al  Omra,  210. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  d.  of  Savoy,  826. 

Emmanuel  the  Oreat,  k.  of  Portuiral,  832. 

Emmet*B  insurrection  in  bvland,  686L 

Bmund  Oammle,  k.  of  Sweden,  206L 

Enactment  of  the  delegates.  404. 

Encumbered  estates  act,  648. 

Endicott,  John,  296, 2d6. 

Enghien,  d.  of.    See  Condd. 

Enghien,  d.  of  executed,  466 

England.  See  Britain.  Tentooie  comniest, 
176;  West  Saxon  kings,  208;  Danish  su- 
premacy, 9)6;  Norman  conquest,  206; 
Norman  kings,  229 ;  house  of  PlantageneL 
laige  positessions  in  France,  281 ;  conquest 
of  Ireland,  282 :  magna  charta,  288 ;  Dar^ 
liament,  284 ;  tiund^ed  yean'  war,  267 ; 
loses  French  possessions,  260 1  annexation 
of  Wales,  264 ;  reforms  under  Edward  1., 
266 :  first  perfect  parliament,  267  ;  Soot- 
land  loet,  968;  bliek  death,  268;  jpsaee 
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It  ivTolt,  SSD ; 
of  Ltticutnr;  270;  vut  of  the 
Boms,  272 ;  hooM  of  York.  272 ;  settle- 
ineats  in  America,  289,  291-298;  hoiue 
of  Tudfur,  888;  ■eowrion  from  the  Bo- 
man  GaCboUe  ehareh,  885;  booM  of 
Stuart,  penonal  nnioii  with  ScoUand, 
d3l» ;  long  parliament,  846 ;  great  rebel- 
lion. 8i7;  ezacotion,  of  Charles  I.,  851; 
Briuah  in  India,  8M;  commonw«5alth, 
875;  mcmarehj  restored,  878;  interr^- 
num,  884 ;  rsTolntkm,  886 ;  bill  of  rights, 
886 ;  war  of  the  Spanish  saocession,  888, 
890 ;  proteetant  soooession  seoured,  &f8 : 
union  wiUi  SooUand,  484 ;  peace  of 
Vtreeht,  486 ;  house  of  HanoTer,  486 ;  war 
with  Spain,  419,  487;  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  419, 488 ;  peace  of  Aix- 
larChapeUe,  404,  419,  488 ;  adopUon  of 
new  style,  488 ;  stren  years'  war,  404, 
420,  4»8,  446;  peace  of  Flms,  422,  489 ; 
war  with  the  xeTolted  American  colonies, 
424, 426, 440 ;  peace  of  Versailles,  4ffiS,  441 ; 
armed  neutrality,  418,  441;  British  in 
India,  448 ;  war  with  Fiance,  468,  685 ; 
with  Holland,  686 ;  with  Spain,  685 ; 
union  with  Ireland,  468, 686 ;  IVninsula 
war,  471, 479;  treaty  of  Vienna,  482, 687  ; 
Waterloo,  688 ;  war  with  United  States, 
474,  661 :  oommeroial  panic.  Catholic 
•mascipaaon,  689 ;  reform  act,  640 ;  ab- 
olition of  slavery,  640 ;  India,  641 :  Vic- 
tor^ 642 ;  queen,  sovereign  of  India, 
644 ;  Irish  troubles,  646 ;  India,  646. 

SngUah  Pale,  27a 

Bniceping,  battle  of,  288. 

Bnxio.  k.  of  Sardinia,  226. 

Spaxninondas,  71. 

Kphialtes,  law  of,  62. 

Sphialtes,  the  traitor,  69. 

Bphthialites,  wars  with  Persia,  189, 190. 

Splgoni,  war  of  the,  47. 

ICpiras,  41 ;  allied  with  Macedonia,  79 ;  sub- 
dued by  Flamininus,  119:  punished,  121. 

Xpiscopacy  in  England,  888;  restored  in 
Scotland,  840 ;  abolished,  844  ^ttempt 
to  introduce,  879;  abolished  886;  not 
introduced  at  the  union,  484. 

Squity.  266. 

JSresbuig,  captured,  186 :  battle  of,  196. 

Sretria,  deserts  tlie  Iomans,28;  captured, 
67. 

Srf  urt,  assembly  of  princes  at,  471. 

Brfort,  parliament  of,  496. 

Brie  canal,  668. 

Srigena.    See  Joannes  Scotus. 

Srik,  Ejegod.k.  of  Denmark,  208;  Olip- 
pingt  k.  of  Denmark,  286 ;  Mtnvedf  k.  of 
Denmark,  286. 

Srik.  Blod6xe.  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  (Tmo- 
/'tf.  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  Priest-hater,  k. 
of  Norway,  288. 

Xrik  Edmrnndsson.  k.  of  Sweden,  208;  TX., 
the  saint,  k.  of  Sweden,  287;   Eriksson  i 
Lmspt,  k.  of  Sweden,   287}    XIV.    of 
Sweden,  862. 

Xrik  the  Bed,  dincovery  and  settlement  of 
Greenland  by,  209. 

Brikson.  Leif  and  Thorwald,  281. 
Bnnanarich,  li.  of  Kant  Gnfbs,  170. 
Brmeland,  bi^hnpHc  of.  373. 
ftnaitine  One  in  Sasouy,  806 


d.  of  Swabia,  rtrolt  of,  ISa 

Kmet  August,  k.  of  Hanover,  49L 

Erskine,  lord  chan.,  687. 

Eryx,  lU. 

Esarfaaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Bipartero,  480. 

Essex,  settled,  178. 

Essex,  e.  of,  rebellion,  839. 

Essex,  e.  of,  in  cabinet,  881 ;  nileide  88t. 

bsling,  battle  at,  472. 

Estaing,  c.  d',  in  America,  480. 

Kstaples,  peace  of,  888. 

Este  map,  284. 

Esthonia,  retained  by  Denmark,  286;  !•> 
nounced  by  Poland,  878. 

Estridsen,  dynasty  in  Denmarit,  207;  ax* 
tinct.  of,  286. 

Etats-O^n^raux,  summoned  by  Louis  XIII. 
the  last  time  before  1789,  824;  sum- 
moned by  Louis  XVI.,  449. . 

Ethandun,  baUle  of,  204. 

Ethiopians,  attacked  by  Seti  I.,  6 ;  fonnda> 
tion  of  toe  Idngdom  of  NapaCa,  6 ;  oon* 

?uer  Egypt,  expelled  by  Eserhaddon,  6, 
6;  warsgainst,  148. 

Etruria,  kingdom  of,  468. 

Etruscans,  expel  the  Phocssans  from  Gol^ 
sica,  19;  country  of,  81;  ethnography, 
86;  war  with  Rome,  96:  Veil  taken  by 
R<uue,  99;  all  southern  Etruria  submits 
to  Rome,  lu8 ;  share  in  second  Samnlta 
war,  106 :  in  ttie  second,  106 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  108. 

Buboea,  41 ;  land  given  to  Athenianii.  66 ; 
Persian  ships  lost  at,  69 ;  second  division 
of  land,  68. 

EucUdes,  laws  of,  69. 

Eudes,  o.  of  Paris,  201. 202. 

Eugene,  pr^  sketch  of  life,  870 ;  war  with 
Turks,  872 ;  head  of  grand  alliance,  891, 
892 :  war  with  Turlcs,  897, 898. 

Eugene,  viceroy,  472. 

Eugenie  de  Monti  jo,  681. 

Kugenius,  Roman  emp.,  161. 

Eugenius  IV.,  pope,  268. 

Bumenes,  k.  of  Pergamus,  76,  78 ;  ally  of 
Rome,  119, 120. 

Eumolpus,  44. 

EupatridsB,  46,  61,  64. 

Euphrates,  expedition  of  Set!  I.  to,  6; 
Babylon  built  on,  12 ;  diverted  by  Cy^ 
rus,  26 ;  batde  of,  186. 

Euripides.  61 

Europe,  18. 

Eurybiades,  69. 

Eurymedon,  battle  of  tlie,  62. 

Eutaw,  battle  of.  481. 

Everett,  Edward,  U.  S.  see.  of  state,  666. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  284. 

Exarchate,  176 ;  given  to  the  papacy,  184. 

Exchequer,  reSfftablished,  281;  closed  \ff 
Charles  II.,  880. 

Exodus  of  the  Jews.  8. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  469. 

Esekiel,  IL 

FaMI.  97. 100. 

FaMu*  MAximus,  Q.  (Oonetator),  114,  116 , 

Riillianu^,  Q.,  108,  106,  1ft6. 
Fabrirlus,  C,  victory  of,  107,  lOS. 
Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  848, 840 ;  fapenediHi 

by  Gronweli,  876. 
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iralk,6k 

ralklrk,  bftttl*  of,  966. 

Falkirk  Moor,  battto  of.  488. 

ralkUnd,  lord,  846,  848. 

mkcBplng,  battU  of,  287, 288. 

faroMr,  pret.,  of  Magdalen  oolleft,  888. 

Faroote,  exUnciion  of  tha  familjr,  SM. 

Fatima,  18i. 

Fatimitat,  218,  214. 

Fault.     Be*  Fust. 

Fayantla,  battle,  181. 

FaTra,  612, 617. 

Fawkat,  Gny,  840. 

February  reTolutloa,  462. 

FederaUrt  party,  648. 

FebrbelUn,  battto  of,  888, 874. 

Ftinelon,  871. 

Fenians,  646. 

Fenwiek,  condemned,  888. 

Feodor,  tear  of  RoMia.  874. 

Ferdinand,  arohd.  of  Auatria,  467. 

Ferdinand  the  CathoUo,  k.  of  Aragon,  276, 

818 ;  marries  Isabella  of  Castile,  828. 
Ferdinand  1.,  amp.  of  Ansteia,  4dl ;  abdi- 

eates,  496. 
Ferdinand,  d.  of  Bronswlok.     St«  Brans> 

wick. 
Ferdinand  emp.  of  H.  R.  S.,  relation  to 

SMin.  801.  808;   reign,  806;   11.,  806, 

Ferdinand  Vl.,  k.  of  Spain,  reign,  414 ;  Til., 

479,  482,  490. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Naples,  expelled  by  N^k>- 

leon,  468 :  reinstated,  484. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies,  416. 
Ferdinand  Joseph,  of  Tuscany,  416. 
Ferrex,  87. 

Fierry,  Jules,  ministry  of,  684. 
Ferry  Bridge,  battle  of,  274. 
Fetiales,  college  of,  85. 
Feudal  system  in  China,  82;  in  Korope, 

166 ;  in  Japan,  212;  iu  Norway,  208 ;  in 

Knglaod,  Z29. 
Feuillants,  45L 
FIdeosB,  88. 

Fiefs  declared  hereditary,  201. 
«*  Field  of  Lies,»»  186. 
Fieeohi's  infernal  machine,  629. 
Ftesoo,  conspiracy  of,  826. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  666. 
Fimbria,  131. 

Financial  crisis  in  U.  8.,  652, 658. 
Finch,  sir  H.,  e.  of  Nottingham,  880. 
Firbolgs,  in  Ireland,  89. 
Firduil,  26. 
Fire  worship,  25. 
Fisher's  Hill,  battle  of,  658. 
FlBheries,  in  peace  of  Paris,  482;  partially 

settled,  660. 
Fits  Peter,  OeofTrey,  283. 
Five  Forks,  battle  of,  569. 
Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  180. 
Flaccus,  M.  Fulriuf,  125. 
Flambard,  Ranulf,  280. 
Flamines,  85. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctlus,  119. 
Flaminius,  114. 
Flanders,    independence  rec<mniised,  254; 

acquired  by  Burgundy,  829;   ceded  to 

France,  456. 
Flarlan  emperon,  1^ 


Ftoiz,  treaty  of,  82S. 

Fletcher.  goT.  of  New  Tork,  S6IL 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  870, 466. 

Fleury,  card.,  446. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  884. 

FlomnoejMinder  the  Medici 
roU,  827 ;  peaoe  of,  468 ; 
tal  of  Italy,  608. 

Florida  disooTered,  284;  eaded  by  Spain 
to  Sngland  In  1768,  487;  restored  to 
Spain  in  1788, 441 ;  sold  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  662;  admlttwl  to  the 
Union,  664. 

Poix,  Oaston  de,  818. 

Fokchany,  battle  at,  418. 

Folkunger  dynasty,  287* 

Fontaineblean,  peace  at,  406 ;  pgwHailnaiy 
articles,  422 ;  Napoleon  at,  48L 

Fontanetum,  battle  of,  186. 

Fontenoy.  battle  of  Ja2, 488,  448. 

Formosa,  island  of,  81 ;  conqncred,  890 ;  ra> 
bellion,  444 ;  Japanese  expedition.  664. 

Fornter,  W.  S.,  chief  see.  for  Ireland,  646. 

Fort  Ofaristiaoa,  296;  Dooelaon  aorran- 
dered,667:  Du  QoesDO,  ^0;  expeditkia 
against,  421;  Edward,  construction,  411 ; 
l&ie,  captured,  661 :  Fisher,  surrendered, 
669;  Oeoige,  captured  by  Montcahu, 
421 ;  Henry,  captured  by  Union  forces, 
667 :  Moultila,  see  Fort  SnUiran ;  Ne- 
eessity,  420;  Orange,  built,  296;  St. 
George,  built,  294  (see  Madru);  FHt, 
428;  SulllTan,  427:  Sumter  fired  upon, 
667 ;  Washington,  428  ;  Williau  Ueniyy 
captured  by  Montcalm,  ^21. 

Forum  Romanum.  82. 

FosMlta,  battle  of,  226. 

Fotheringay,  treaty  of,  274. 

Fouqu4,406. 

Fouquier-TiuTille,  466, 466b 

Fox,  voyage  of,  800. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  ^eteh  of  life,  441: 
India  bill,  libel  blU,  586 :  for.  see.,  687. 

Fox,  Heozy.    Se*  lord  Holland. 

France.  Se*  Franks.  Capetian  dynasty 
of  French  kingdom,  capital  at  Paris,  202: 
royal  weakness,  208;  lose  of  Poitonj 
Guyenne,andGaso(my,  226:  administrs- 
tion  of  Suger,226;  Philip  II.,  Augustus, 
crusades,  226 ;  Bourines,  St.  Louis, 
growth  of  royal  domain,  227 ;  quarre*  with 
Boniface  Vm., 264  ;Courtrai, 264;  SaUe 
law,  266 ;  house  of  Valois,  267  ;  hun- 
dred years*  war,  Cr^,  257 ;  black  death, 
Poitiers,  258 ;  peace  of  Bretigny,  258 ; 
Agincourt,  259;  Jeanne  Dare,  Bnglish 
expelled,  260;  Buwundy  united  with 
crown  of  France,  262 ;  houses  of  Orleans 
and  Angoulftme,  817,  818;  Francis  L, 
819;  wars  with  Charles  V.,  802;  house 
of  Lorraine  and  Guise,  820  ;  Brittany 
united  with  crown,  820  ;  capture  of  Ca* 
lais^821 ;  St.  Bartholomew,  821 ;  wars  of 
the  Huffuenots  821, 824 ;  house  of  Bonr* 
bon,  8&;  Henry  IV.,  edict  of  Nantes, 
824 ;  last  states-general,  825 ;  Richelieu, 
825 ;  era  of  Louis  XIV.,  866 ;  Massris. 
Fronde,  366;  France  in  thirty  yearr 
war,  814 ;  peace  of  Pyrenees,  866 ;  peace 
of  Nimwegen.  868 ;  reunions,  868 ;  rero* 
cation  of  edict  of  Nantes,  860;  peafSt 
of  Ryswick,  871 ;  golden  ago  of  iheM 
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turf,  371',  war  of  Spanlsli  sneeefwion, 
890;  partitiou  treaties,  S91-,  peace  of 
Utrecht  893-,  Fleury's  adrainistration, 
446 ;  France  in  Aostrian  succession,  400 ; 
seren  years'  war,  404,  424  }  peace  of 
Paris,  441 ;  Louis  XVI.,  446 ;  France  in 
war  of  American  independence,  431 ;  first 
French  revolution,  448:  storm  of  Bas- 
tiie,  448;  constituent,  449;  legislatiye, 
451 ;  eonTention,452  ;  first  coalition,  452; 
first  republic,  463 ;  directory,  467 ;  second 
coalition, 460 ,  consulate, 467  ;  third  coa- 
lition, 467 ;  first  empire,  466:  wars,  468, 
471,  474,  476 ;  congnsss  of  A^enna,  482 ; 
hundred  days,  483 ;  restoration  of  the 
Bonrbons,  Lonis  XVIII.,  629 ;  July  rey- 
olation,  629 ;  second  republic,  630 ;  see- 
ond  empire,  681 ;  Crimean  war,  499 ; 
Franco  •  German,  613;  third  republic, 
632;  excesses  of  the  socialistic  com- 
munei  632;  fall  of  MacMahon,  684; 
Tonquin,  636. 

Pranehe-Comt^,  867, 868. 

Francis,  d.  of  Alen^on,  822. 

Francis,  d.  of  Guise,  819, 821. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  468. 

Francis  I.,  k.  of  France,  reign,  819 ;  11., 
821,888 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  E.,  402  ;  II. ,  462 ; 
abdicated  the  crown  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  468. 
See  Francis  L,  emp.  of  Austria. 

Frands  II.,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies.  608. 

Fkands  Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  AuKtria,  496, 
aoa,  606,  6(» ;  k.  of  Hungary,  611. 

Francis,  PhUip,  444. 

Francis  Stephen,  d.  of  Lorraine,  398.  See 
Francis  I.,  emp,  of  U.  R.  K. 

Franco-German  war,  618,  632. 

Franoonia,  duchy  of,  181,  194,  313. 

Franoonian  or  Salian  emperors,  198. 

Frankfort,  imperial  cliamberat,300 ;  grand 
dnchy  of,  468,  478 ;  uprising,  490 ;  pre- 
liminary parliament,  492 ;  parliament  re- 
opened, vHi ;  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
610;  peace  of,  620. 

Frankland,  orgsinixation  of,  432. 

Fxanklin,  B^jamin,  420;  minister  to 
Fiance,  430 ;  death,  647. 

Frank-pledge,  232. 

Franks,  Ripuarian  and  Salian,  170,  171 ; 
Chlodwig,  ruler  of,  178 ;  under  the  Mero- 
wingians,  181;  under  riie  Carolingians. 
183;  Charles  the  Great,  184;  treaty  of 
Terdun,  187 ;  later  Carolingians,  201 ; 
Korthmen  in  France,  209 ;  extinction  of 
Carolingians,  209.    See  France. 

Fratres  aryales.  86. 

Fredegunde,  181. 

Frederic,  buxgr.  of  Nuremberg,  261. 

Frederic  L,  k.  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
882;  IV.,  894,  409;  V.,409;  Vn.,  505. 

Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa.  eoip.  of  II.  R.  E., 
orusade,  216;  reign,  219  ;  expeditions  to 
Italy,  219,  221,  m,  235:  II.,  223,  224; 
cession  to  the  Danes,  236;  charter  to 
Schwys, 246 ;  III.  (of  Austria),  247 ;  IIL 
(IV),  reign  of,  263. 

Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  200. 

Frederic  of  Hohenxollem,  244. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Austria,  224. 

Frederle  the  Warlike,  marg.  of  Meissen, 
2U. 


Frederle  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Saxony,  262. 
Frederic   V.,  elector  palatine,  elected    to 

throne  of  Bohemia,  809. 
Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  372;  XL,  the 

Great,  reign.  400 ;  first  Silesian  war,  400 ; 

second,  402 :  seven  years'  war,  403 ;  war 

of  Bayarian  succession,  406;  league  of 

princes,  death,  408. 
Frederic  VIII.,  d.  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 

606. 
Frederic,  d.  of  Swabia,  218,  219. 
Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  k.  of  Sweden,  396, 

409. 
Frederic  Charles,  pr.  of  Prussia,  605,  606, 

608,  509,  514,  618. 
Frederic  William,  eL  of  Brandenburg  (the 

great  elector ^  accession,  814;  peace  uf 

Vossem,  867;    FehrbelUn.  868;   Polish 

affairs,  373 ;  Silesian  duchies,  401. 
Frederic  William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  397; 

death,  398;    II.,  461;    III.,  469;  cou- 

quered  by  Napoleon,  469  ;  appeal  to  the 

people,  476,  476 ;  war  of  liberation,  477 ; 

in  London,  482 ;  IV.,  491 ;  declines  the 

German  crown,  497 ;  death,  603. 
Frederic  William,    crown  pr.  of  Prussia, 

war  with   Austria,  608;   with  France, 

614. 
Fredericia,  siege  of,  496. 
Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  667. 
Free  soil  party,  655. 
Freedmen-s  bureau,  659. 
Freiburg,  battle  of,  406;  treaty  of  (la  paix 

perpetuelle),  319. 
French  reyolution,  448.    See,  also,  France, 

and  Table  of  Contents,  p.  yi. 
French  settlements  in  America,  863. 
Frey  Tngye,  k.  of  Sweden.  208. 
Freycinet,  ministry  of,  684,  536. 
Fribourg.     See  Freiburg. 
Fridigem,  k.  of  West  Goths,  171. 
Friedewaid,  treaty  of,  306. 
Friedland,  battle  of,  469. 
Friedrichsbnrg,  peace  of.  896. 
Friedrichshall,  siege,  396. 
FriedxichHham,  peace  of,  473. 
Friedrichstadt,  storm  of,  497. 
Frobisher,  Martin,  yoyases,  289. 
Frode  the  Peaceful,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 
Fronde,  old  and  new,  366. 
Frontenac,  goy.  of  Canada,  362,  364. 
Fronti^res  naturelles,  613. 
Fuca,  Juan  de  la,  290. 
Fugitiye  slaye  act  of  1793, 648 ;  reyifed  in 

1850,656. 
Fujiwara,  family  of,  212,  213,  243. 
Fulco  of  Anjou,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  214. 
Fulton,  Robert,  486, 650. 
Fulyius,  M.,  126. 
Fulyius  Flaccus.  Q.,  118. 
Furrukabad,  641. 
Furstenwalde,  treaty  of,  249. 
Fushimi,  battle  of,  663. 
FUssen,  separate  peaoe  of,  402. 
Fust,  Johum,  26o. 

Gabelle,258. 

Oades,  Phoinieian  colony,  17 ;  ei^toie  by 

Scipio,  117, 141. 
Gadsden  purchase,  666. 
GiUikwars,  443. 
Gaels,  88, 176. 
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CMi0te.  stege  of,  606. 

Qag  resolutions,  568. 

Gage,  geueral,  gov.  of  Miwsachnsetts,  4!S. 

QaUlard,  Oh&teau,  erection,  226,  282;  iaU, 
22T 

Oal&tia,  86, 87,  78. 

Oalba,  Solpidus,  Boman  emp.,  161. 

G&lerios,  168,  Wi, 

OaUlsea,  7,  ll 

Oameoaamei,887. 

Oallu.  818.  816. 

Gallatin.  Albert,  U.  8.  sec  of  treas.,  649. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  81, 144. 

Oallia  Narbonentis,  86:  Boman  province, 
126. 

GalUenuf,  166, 167. 

OalluSfRoman  emp.,  166. 

Gama,  Vaaco  da,  2<9, 858. 

Qambetta.  in  opposition,  612 :  member  of 
national  defense,  617,  618,  519 ;  speaker, 
584 ;  ministry,  684 ;  death,  686. 

Garay,  goT.  of  Jamaica.  285. 

Gardiner,  lord  chan.,  886. 

Garfleld,  James  A.,  pres.  U.  S.,  660. 

Garibaldi,  invades  Lombardy,  Sicily,  602  ; 
death,  sketch  of  life,  526. 

Garigliano,  battle,  818. 

Garnson,  William  Lloyd,  553. 

Gasca,  Pedro  de,  pres.  of  Peru,  288. 

Gasoony  (Gasoogne),  182 ;  gained  and  lost 
with  Eleanor,  226,  231 ;  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 258 ;  lost  by  EngUnd,  260. 

Gaspee,  destroyed,  425. 

Gaspert^aux,  421. 

Gast,  Pierre  du,  290. 

Gastein,  treaty  of,  506. 

Gates,  general,  succeeds  Schuyler:  Bur- 
goyne  surrenders  to,  ^29  ;  defeated  by 
Oomwallis,  490. 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  29,  74. 

Gauls,  geography,  religion,  84;  cirilisa- 
tion,  chronology,  emigrations,  86 ;  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Csesar,  ending  51  b.  o., 
86, 138 ;  in  Asia  Minor,  78  ;  invade  Lar 
tium,  100 ;  wars  with  Rome,  108 ;  OiMl- 
pine  <}aul  subjugated,  118  ;  CiRpadane 
and  Transpadane  Gauls  Latinised,  118. 

Gaums,  battle  of,  104. 

Gauta,  237. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  267. 

Geert,  c.  of  Ilolstein,  286. 

Oelimer,174. 

Gellius  Bgnatius,  106. 

Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20. 

6eneal(^efi. 
AngoulSme,  818. 
Ai^fou,  261. 

Augustus,  family  of,  148. 
Bonaparte  family,  466. 
Bourbon,  Louis  IX.,  to  Henry  III.,  828  ; 

Henry  IV.  to  "  Hennr  V.,"  628. 
Brittany,  descent  of,  320. 
Brunswick,  43»}. 
Buckingham,  275. 
Burgundy,  261,829. 
Cleves-Julich,  807. 
County  Palatine,  869. 
Denmark,  289. 

England,  sovereigns  from  Ecgbehrt  to 
Henry  III.,  228 ;  succession  in  1553- 
1606,  887  :  descendants  of  Geo.  lU.. 
688. 


flaodeis,  comits  of,  228. 

Fiance,  snooeesion  in  1828, 256.  ^^ 

France,  succession  from  Louhi  vul.  to 

Charles  YIU..  261. 
Guise,  820 

Hanover  or  Brunswick,  486. 
Hapsbuii;,  801. 

Uapeburg,  German  branch,  809. 
Hohenstaufen,  220. 
Hohensollem.  since  the  assnmptiao  of 

the  royal  title,  615. 
Lancaster  and  York,  278. 
Lorraine,  820. 
Naples,  Icings  of,  261. 
Normandy,  dokes  of,  228. 
Norway,  sovereigns  ot^  289. 
Orleans,  818. 
Portuffu.  illegitimate  house  of  Bozgnn- 

dy.  oo2. 
Russia,  descendants  of  Alexis,  410. 
Scottish  succession,  266. 
Spanish  succession,  390. 
Sweden,  sovereigns  of,  239. 
Valois,  257. 
Welfs,  220. 

General  fundamentals,  297. 

General  warrants,  440. 

Geneva  annexed  to  France,  460 ;  restond 
to  Switserland,  488 ;  treaty  of,  319. 

Gengis  KIuia.    Se«  Jenghis  lUiao. 

Geiui.     See  Idinamoto. 

Genoa,  war  with  Venice,  262 ;  government, 
268,  326 ;  republic  of.  416 :  transformad 
into  Ligurian  republic,  469;  givea  to 
Sardinia,  483. 

(Jenseric  conquered  Carthage,  172. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  280;  of  Monmoath, 
235. 

George  I.  k.  of  England,  486;  death  of, 
437;  XL,  403.  437  ;  III.,  439;  insanity, 
637 ;  death,  538 ;  IV.,  588, 639. 

George,  k.  of  Greece,  505. 

George  Podiebrad,  k.  of  Bohemia,  268. 

George  >Villiam,  el.  of  Brandenburg,  311. 

Georgia,  in  America,  settlement  of,  418, 
42U ;  Spanish  attack  upon,  419 ;  pro- 
vincial gov.  restored,  430 ;  Shennaa^s 
march  through,  668. 

Georgia,  in  Europe.    See  Iberia. 

Gepidae,  176. 

Gerbert,  archb.  of  Eheims,  202.  Sm  Syl- 
vester II. 

Gergovia,  siege  of,  189. 

Germania  magna,  168, 167. 

Germanicus,  expeditions,  149, 167. 

Germantown,  battle  of  ,429. 

Germany,  ge^raphy,  162;  high  and  low 
Germans,  168 ;  ancient  religi<m}164 ;  civ- 
ilisation, 166 ;  early  history,  167 :  futile 
attempt  of  Rome  to  subdue,  148 ;  habita- 
tions of  the  tribes  in  4th  cent.,  a.  n.  170 ; 
migrations  and  settlements,  170-175; 
Prankish  empire  under  Merowingians, 
181 ;  under  Carolingians,  188 ;  Cliarles  the 
Great,  184 ;  renewal  of  the  Ronuui  em- 
pire, 185;  treaty  of  Verdun,  separarion 
of  French  and  German  nationalities,  187 ; 
Carolingians  in  Germany,  193^  Saxoo 
house,  194;  Holy  Roman  emptrtj.  196; 
Prankish,  or  Swabian  emperors,  198  ;  in- 
vestiture strife,  199;  concordat  of  Worma 
201 ;  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  219 ;  Bar 
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,  219 ;  Welf  and  Walbllnflen  (Ho- 
iMiMteufen),  228 ;  interregnum,  225 ;  Ru- 
dolf of  Uapsbuxs,  244 ;  Ludwig  and 
Frederic.  247 ;  LujEemburg  emperors, 
golden  bull,  248;  city  leagues,  249; 
council  of  Constance,  251 ;  bouse  of 
Ilapsbnig,  258;  Blax,  800;  reformation, 
801;  Charles  v.,  802;  peace  of  Augs- 
burg, 806 ;  anti-reformation,  806 ;  thirty 
yMtrs*  war,  808;  peace  of  Westplialia, 
815 ;  Leopold  I;i871 ;  war  of  the  tipan- 
isb  succession,  wO ;  pragmatic  sanction, 
8d6 ;  Polish  snccesbion,  w8 ;  male  line  ox 
liapsburg  extinct,  400 ;  war  of  Austrian 
Bucoession,  Biaria  Theresa,  and  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  400 ;  seven  years* 
war,  408;  Joseph  II.,  407;  war  with  first 
French  republic,  453;  peace  of  Lune- 
Tille,  462;  enactment  of  imperial  dele- 
gates, 464 ;  end  of  the  Holy  Boman  em- 
pire, 468.  Cot^ederatUm  of  the  Rhine  ^ 
468;  war  of  Uberation.  476;  congress 
of  l^enna,  483 ;  establishment  of  the 
German  eonfetUrationf  488 ;  reactionary 
measures  in  Oeimany,  487,  ^;  founda- 
tion of  the  ZollTerein.  491 ;  Oottingen 
professors  expelled,  491 :  Tevolutionary 
xnoTements,492 ;  national  assembly,  498 ; 
constitution  completed,  497 ;  conference 
at  Olmilts,  496 ;  confederation  renewed, 
496 ;  German  ( Austro-Prusslan)  war,  &  '7 ; 
North  Oerman  eonfederationy  510,  511; 
Franco-German  war,  518;  capture  of 
Faris,  519 ;  Oerman  empire  founded,  519, 
620;  Kulturkampf.  621,  525;  congress 
of  Berlin,  624;  tobacco  monopoly  de- 
feated, 626. 

Ctoro,  margr.,  194, 196. 

Oerontes.  50. 

Q«i«on,  251. 

0«rtmydenbiiXK,  898. 

Geesler,  246. 

0«ta,  155. 

Oettysbuig,  battle  of,  668. 

Qhanii,  supremacy  of  the  sultans  of,  211. 

Ghent,  padfication  of,  831 ;  peace  of,  474, 
637,  5ol. 

Ghibellines,  219. 

Gibraltar,  whence  named,  188  n. ;  taken  by 
English,  892, 484 ;  ceded  to  England,  487 ; 
defended  by  ElUott,  440. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  289. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  298. 

GInkell,  887. 

Girondists,  naityt  ^^  t  •Mention  of,  466. 

Giselbert,  1967 

Glabrio,  M.  AclUus,  119. 185. 

Gladiators,  war  of  the,  188. 

Gladstone,  W.  B.,  542;  chancellor  of  the 
•zeliequer,  648, 544 :  1st  administration, 
646 ;  2d  administration,  546. 

Glasgow,  general  assembly  at,  844. 

Glauoia,  C.  Serrilins,  pnotor,  128. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  887. 

Glendower,  Owen,  revolt  of,  270. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  protector,  271. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  274 ;  becomes  Idng  Rich- 
ard III.,  275. 

Gnelsenan,  defeats  Kolbeig,  469;  refonns 
the  army,  471 ;  at  Waterloo,  484. 

Gneeen,  arohbiihopclc,  197> 


Odben,  gen.  tod,  6191, 

Go-Dalgo,  248. 

Goderich,  lord,  premier,  689. 

Godfrey  of  BouiUon,  fflS,  214. 

Godfrey,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 

Godfrey  the  Bearded,  d.  of  Lotharjngla. 

199.  ^^ 

Godfrey,  Sir  Bdmondbuiy,  381, 
Godolpnin.e.  of,  in  council,  882;  eham* 

berlain,  888;  lord  high  trea8.»488:  di»- 

missed,485. 
Godoy,  470. 

Godwine,  e.  of  Wessex,  206L 
Goife,85§,8»0. 
Goidelic  Celts,  87. 

Golconda  kingdom,  868;  annexed  to  Mu- 
ghal empire,  889 ;  Ninun  of,  448- 
Golden  bull,  of  U.  R.  E.,  248 :  of  Hunganr, 

277. 
Golden  rule  enunciated  bv  Confneins,  8L 
Gollheim,  battle  of,  246,  246. 
Gomes,  Estevan,  Toyage  of,  286. 
*'  Good  "  parliament,  269. 
Gordianus  1.,  II.,  lU.,  Roman  emp.,  166; 

Persian  ezp.,  188. 
Gordias,  kings  of  Phrygla,  22. 
Gordon  assists  Peter  we  Great,  874. 
Gordon,  col.  ('*  Chinese ''),  suppresses  Til* 

ping  rebellion,  562. 
Gordon,  lord  Geone,  440. 
Gorges,  sir  Fernando,  295-297. 
Gdrgey*  496. 

Goiklias,  conquest  by  Chinese,  444. 
Gorm  the  Old,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 
Gortschakoff,  In  Sebastopol,  500;  xttizM^ 

526. 
GArs,  baron  Ton,  896, 406. 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew.  290, 29L 
Goths,  164 ;  location,  170;  defeated  by  De* 

dus,  156 ;  Goths  in  Sweden.  208.     Set 

Gauta,  East  Goths,  West  Gotbi. 
Gouzges,  Dominique  de,  289. 
Giaagaas,  209. 
Gracchus,  Cains,  attempts  revolutionaxx 

reforms,  124 ;  tribune,  125;  death,  126. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  victozy  over  the  Celtl- 

berians,  118. 
Gracchus.  Tiberius  Sempronins,  attempt! 

revolutionanr  reforms,  124. 
Grafton,  d.  of,  424 ;  administration,  424, 

440. 
Granada,  kingdom  of,  276;  eonquest  of, 

276. 
Grand  aiUaaee  between  England,  Holland, 

and  others,  870,  891. 
Grand  remonstrance  presented  to  Charlei 

1.,  (M0« 

Granieus,  battle  of  the,  74. 

Granson,  battle  of,  262. 

Grant,  U.  8.,  takes  Fort  Donelson,  667  { 
VIcksbnif ,  668 :  lieut.-gen.,  568 ;  Lee 
eanitulatee  to,  669;  pieaident  of  U.  S. 

Granvella,  b..  830. 
Grasse,  de,  441. 
Gratianus,  Roman  emp.,  160. 
Gravamina  eecleslastlea.  817. 
Gravellnes,  battle  of,  821. 
Gravelotte.  battle  of  ,616. 
Great  Britain.    See  ""g^ntf. 
Great  contract,  841. 
Great  protestation.  842. 
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Orwt  rabttllkm,  In  Inclaiid,  847;  in  the 
United  StalM,  667. 

{\rm%  wall  of  Chin«,  82. 

tireat  war  oT  Ubention,  475. 

Ureeov,  |(«ofrmf>hy,  9i\  religion,  41;  mj- 
tbologtcal  hlittoi7,  48:  TneMelimn  aud 
Oorean  minationn,  47;  early  conetiiu- 
tione.  50,  U;  Periiau  wan,  K,  56-60; 
htfgemoa/  of  Sparta,  66;  hegemouy  of 
AtlMut,  ol ;  age  of  Pericles,  64 ;  Felopon- 
neitian  war,  6^-6tf ;  begiuuony  of  Sparla. 
Qti'  hegemony  of  Thebae,  lO;  rtM  of 
Macedonia,  il;  Bfaoedonlaa  enpiemacy, 
78;  empire  of  Alexander,  78-40.  strag> 
glet  of  toe  Diadoehi,  76 ;  formation  of 
•eparate  Ungdomji.  77 ;  lAmian  war,  79 ; 
Acbaan  and  .Stolian  leagues,  79;  de- 
clared independent.  119;  Macedonia, 
Roman  province,  122;  Aeliaia.  Roman 

{»roTinoe,  147 ;  Morea,  conqnerea  by  Ven> 
oe,  84'i ;  by  Turks.  897,  416 ;  war  of  in- 
dependence, 488;  retroltttioa,  6U6. 

Oreelc  eolonles,  19,  au. 

Orvene,  gen.,43L 

Greenland,  dtscoTery  of,  209,  280. 

Orvtforian  calendir  introduced,  827; 
adopted  by  RngUnd,  4'JO,  488 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  176;  VI.,  199;  Vn.(Hil- 
dA>rmnd),  199, 200 ;  IX.,  224 ;  XII.,  261 ; 
abdieated.  262 ;  XIU.,  reformed  the  cal- 
endar, 8i7;  XVI.,  492. 

OrenTille.  George,  prime  minister,  ^8; 
leader  of  Commons,  489 

Qrenvllle,  lord,  prime  minister,  687. 

Grenville,  Pir  lUcbard,  289. 

Gr^try,  Julef,  pres.  of  the  French  repnblio, 
684. 

Grey,e.,  prime  minister,  689 ;  resigned,  640. 

Grey,  ladv  Jane,  886. 

GrijaWa,  J  nan  de,  2&& 

Grinioatd,  176. 

Grochow,  battle  of.  490. 

Grodoo,  diet  of,  41tf. 

Gro«beeren,  battle  of,  477. 

Qross-QurBcben,  battle  of,  476. 

Growjagemdorf ,  battle  ofj^404. 

Qrumbach,  exeontion  of,  806. 

QuaUaloupe,  Uidalgo,  treaty 01^664. 

Guanabani,  its  identification,  282. 

GuaKtalla.  house  of,  811,416. 

Guatimosin,  k.  of  Mexico,  286. 

Guebriant,  French  marshal,  814. 

Guelfo.     See  Welfs. 

(iuettclin,  Bertrand  dn,  269,  276. 

4iueux,  880. 

Uuilford,  battle  of,  481. 

Guinegate,  *'  battle  of  the  spurs,**  319, 334. 

Guines  captured  from  the  Knglish,  321. 

(luirie,  house  of,  819,821. 

Guizot,  527;  ministry  of,  497,  629;  with 
Soult,  590 

G  inpowder  first  used,  279. 

Gunpowder  plot,  840. 

Ountherof  Schwarxbuig,  248. 

Guntram,  181. 

Guptas  in  India,  24,  210. 

Gurko,  522,  523. 

Gustavuti  I.,  Vaaa,  k.  of  Sweden,  352 ;  IT., 
Adolphus,  reign  in  Sweden,  8o2 ;  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  311;  death  of,  312; 
III..  409  ;  IV.,  abdication  of,  472. 

Gutenberg.  John,  early  printer,  253. 


Onthonn,204. 

Guy  of  LusignaD,  k.  of  Jenualem,  214, 

216,216. 
Quyenne,  transferred  from  Frmnee  to  Bn^ 

land,  226;  281;  ceded  to  £ngiand,  :ei^y 

lost,  280.    ^e  Aquitani*. 
Guierat,  expedition  of  Matunod  to,  211; 

eonqnest  of,  211 :  Afghan  kuus,  hoS. 
Gyge^  k.  of  iordia,  6,  ^ 
Gydppns,  67. 
GyuUy,602. 

Habeas  corpus  aet,  881 ;  raspended,  388L 
635,  686,  638 ;  in  Ireland,  6i4. 

Hadrian,  Roman  emp.,  revolt  of  Jews  un> 
der,  12,37 ;  reign.  153;  in  Britain,  176 

Haf urvtijord,  baule  of.  2D6. 

Ilagelberg,  battle  of,  477. 

Hague,  convention  of  the,  396. 

HaTdar  AU  of  Mysore,  442,  441. 

Haidarib4d,  nisam  of,  4l3. 

Hakem  U.,  200. 

Hakodate,  batUe  of,  668 

Uakon,  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  IV^  238 ;  T.. 
23^ ;  Vn.,  237, 238 ;  VUI.,  238. 

Hakon  Jarl,  k.  of  Norway,  2U6. 

Hale,  Nathan,  tfS. 

HalcK,  sir  Edward,  8*^8. 

Halfdan  the  Black,  k.  of  Norway,  203. 

Haliartua,  battle  of,  ;0 

Halifax,  member  of  oouncU,  881 :  in  oppo- 
sition, 882 ;  pres.  of  council,  ^83 ;  pres. 
of  provi^nal  council,  3S5 ;  rettignii,  ;ft$7 ; 
impeaclied,  888;  not  in  council,  438; 
whig  leader,  435 ;  first  lord  of  treae.  436. 

Haliftuc,  e.  of.  sec.  of  state,  4b9. 

Uallaud,  236,  238. 

Halys,  21, 134. 

Hamburg,  free  city,  2?2;  conquered  br 
Knut  VI.,  286 ;  alliance  with  Lubeck, 
249 ;  bavout  in,  476 ;  siege  of,  479 ;  peaoo 
of,  406. 

Hamilcar,  20. 

Hamilcar  Barak  or  Bareas,  111,  113. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  547, 549. 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  to  pay  ship  money, 
844 ;  impeached,  346 ;  death,  347. 

Hampden  clubs,  538. 

Hampton  court  conference,  340. 

Han,  dynasty  in  China,  32 ;  bUer  Han,  211. 

Hanau,  battle  at,  478. 

Hancock,  John,  424. 

Hanging  gardens  in  Babylon,  12. 

Uannilud,  destroys  Saguntum,  113 ;  crosf>es 
the  Alps,  118 ;  arouses  the  Gauls,  85, 1 14 ; 
Cannae,  115 ;  before  the  gates  of  Romo, 
110 ;  leaves  Italy,  117 ;  defeated  at  Zama, 
118 ;  received  by  Antiochus,  119  ;  death. 
120. 

Hanover,  ninth  electorate,  372  ;  treaty 
with  Sweden,  396 ;  allied  with  Prussia, 
404  ;  treaty  with  England,  437  ;  receives 
Osnabriiok,  465  ;  Prussia  receives  U., 
467  ;  Napoleon  wishes  to  take  away,  468 ; 
occupied  by  French,  469 ;  becomes  king* 
dom  under  Geo.  III.  of  England,  58*1  ,* 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  491,  542; 
invaded  by  Prussians,  508 ;  incorporated 
with  Prussia,  510. 

Ilanseatic  cities  annexed  to  Rranoe,  478. 

llanseatic  league,  'i37,  219. 

Uap»burg  counts  in  Switaerland,  245b 


"tOt^&a— ""- 

Itongisl,  1-7, 

Uennepiu,  dfionexg  HiulnlMri,  864. 
lUnry,  d.  ot  Anjou.     &(  Kurjr  Ill.,fc 

ot  rimn. 

64e. 

HeniT  tbc  Butard,  k.  ol  CutLlt,  ZO. 

llarler,   Robert,   (pnisr,  888,  139;  db- 

Henrr  the  Quuriliomc.  d,  ol  Bii»ri>,  IM; 

•uitMd  from  ablort,  4B4 ;  i^ttmptod  u- 

10r  i  tbe  fVpuif,d.  of  Biii>riii,31S,SLt>; 

Ji,™tr^l.,d,  0fB.T«ii,ilSJ. 

■ua  Uortimrr,  135. 

Hmry  I.,  k.  of  Bnglmd,  reign,  SM;  II., 

ud  OMMnjlij  murlio,  'aW  i  relml 

Aio-'oobt,  k.  D/Drnmuk,  m;  Hcyn, 

aa-             ....  nd,B«kM.  lai 

11                                         ,2&4;lV.  id    ■>( 

It.  Q(  Di.am.rk,  aOB. 

ilsivld  )..  Hati/oot  (>on  of  Cnul),  k.  ot 

Fi                                   ':  vi-'lTKnoM, 

Suo. 

5S                SiSiK 

Ilimld    ILiarA^rr,    k.    ot    HDmnj,   aOBi 
/Jortfrotfa.k.  of  Norw^j    Innded  Ssi- 

»                                   loe  wUk  C^il« 

V.                                   4  ol  church,  886. 

iisdi  OjMla,  a 


;  GiU4,t.ol 


HuauD4l-Buhld,  186, 310. 

lUrriaon.  Wm.  H.,  pna.  of  U.  B.,  661. 
lUnfocd  coorentloii,  £61. 
lIuituciiul,k.Df  Ei^lind,  206;  k.ofDen- 

muk  (lUrdoknntJ,  Ui. 
lEbtlngtoD,  man^uLH  of,  aed- for  Ibdia,  646- 
HuTird  Co  Hist,  2Ui. 
Il»drub^    In  Hisln,  USl  defMtad,  lll>i 

Iludni^L,  Km  of  Oi>go,  IIT. 


f,  404. 


<f,  aj6. 


•CorBd  to  Sp^,  423. 


IlajiuD.  196,  496, 488. 


;,«i.* 


,466. 

i«l  ol,  SO 


Ilabi 

Urnmon  J  of  ArEox,  IS 
or  Athnu,  61 ;  ol  Tt 

Ilnln.'m 
IIbIT  8»  Helko. 
llaidBltMrggi  BbOlllDE, 


IT.Ikig(t«lul. 
lleliopoUi,  bi 
llalla.  46. 
lIollHi.ta. 


AcElinM 
laol,4S. 


Ilrliioglwrg,  bill 
llaJi<-lii»,  4^1 


Foluid,  Sol. 


•i  nitron 


Ninmi,  cnn  In  tlu 

13;  nisi,tlZ4;  -V.," 

Uc'^I„k,olO«ni>uT,  194,195;  II.((1h 
SaStJ).  enp.  11.  R.  k,  19',  198;  III. 
(tlwKacniBS);  IV..ltft,200;  V..a01i 
VI.,  222  m^  VII„246. 

HeniT  ot  Cluunpunc.k.  ot  Jarnnlnn,  Z18. 

maty  ot  OuImT&I- 

Uenij  ol  N»(u».    Sie  Ilenrj  IV.,  k.  ol 

Henry  DlPlsuan, 377. 

IkDU,  k.  ot  Portural.  S40, 881. 

Htaij,  ft.  of  Pmri»,  406, 407. 

Usorj,  a.  of  Blchmond.    5»  HanlJ  Til. 

of  KnglsDd. 
naay  ina  Uon,  d.  dI  Buonj,  319:  Data 

lorfelMd,  222  ;  ».r  with  llenrj  VL.aS. 
IleniT  (taa  HaTintor,  376, 279. 
Hsarr,  pr.  of  Walei,  drUh  ol,  S4L 
HaiUT.  Ktrick,  424,  426. 


HcrulH,  45. 
HeiKlldB,  Lrdlin   drnutr,  31  i   I>orlu 
dynutj,  46;  coBquint  of  tha  FalopoK- 


Knunariab,  1T0. 
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H«rod  (Um  Omi),  k.  of  Jodea,  11. 

Uerod  Agripp*,  1.,  k.  of  Jadea,  11. 

Herrenhanmn,  aUikaoe  of,  896. 

HenegoTina,  reTolt.  621  ;  giTen  to  Aus- 
tria, 624:  disturbaiioe  in,  626;  sup- 
praased.  626. 

Hmm,  origio,  226, 482. 

Hesse-CaaMl,  in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816 ; 
becomes  an  electorate,  464  ;  not  in  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  468 ;  reTolution 
in,  482;  invaded  by  Prussians,  604 ;  in- 
corporated with  Priisfia,  610. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  joins  oonfedecaoy  of  the 
Rhine,  468 ;  ioins  alUes,  479. 

Hla,  dynasty  of,  in  China,  81. 

Hideyosfai,  goremment  of,  866, 866. 

Hiempeal,  m 

Hienf  ong,  66L 

Hiero,  k.  of  Syraeaie,  110, 116. 

Hieroglyphics,  8. 

High  Commission,  846. 

Hildebrand.    See  Gregory  VIL 

Himera,  batUe  of,  20. 

Hincmar  of  Rheims,  201. 

Hindus.    See  India. 

Hipparohus,  64. 

Hippias,64,67. 

Hippo,  17, 19. 

Uiiam,  k.  of  Tyre,  18. 

Hirhor,  k.  of  I^Drp^i  6. 

Hirtius,  144. 

Hispania,  citerior,  118 :  ulterior,  118, 141. 

HisUaeus  of  BfUetus,  28. 

HobUrk's  Hili,  battle  of.  481. 

Hoche,  466,  467 ;  expedition  to  Ireland, 
686. 

Hochelsga.    See  St.  Lawrence. 

Hochkirch,  battle  of,  406. 

Hochst,  battle  of,  810. 

Hochstadt,  battle  of.    See  Blenheim. 

Hofer,  Andreas,  471, 472. 

Hohenfriedbets,  battle  of ,402. 

Hohenlinden,  battle  of,  462. 

Hohenstaufen,  house  of.  See  Frederic  of 
H.,  219.  220. 

Hoheniollem.  See  Frederic,  baisgraTe  of 
JNurembergj(244 ;  acquires Bzandenbuig ; 
in  Prussia,  802 ;  in  thirty  years'  war,  811, 
812 ;  in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816 ;  kings 
of  Prussia,  872 ;  in  the  north  and  east,  un- 
der the  great  elector,  868, 878, 874 ;  gene- 
ikloSJi  ol& ;  emperors  of  Germany,  619. 

Hohensollem,  pr.  of,  612,  618. 

Hojeda,  Alonso  de,  2S8,  284. 

Hojo,  family  of,  2i8. 

Holbach.4lB. 

Holkar,  448,  641. 

Holland,  kingdom  of,  under  Louis  Bona- 
parte, 468 ;  merged  in  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  488;  separated  from  Bel- 
gium, 489.   Slee. also,  Netherlands. 

Holland,  lord,  489, 441. 

Holies,  unpeachment  of,  846, 861. 

Holstein,  giren  to  Adolf  of  Schaumberg, 
218 ;  Adolf  capt.  by  Knut  YI.  of  Den- 
mark, cedes  H.  to  Waldemar,  II.,  k.  of 
Denmark,  286 :  ceded  to  Adolf  the  young, 
286 ;  peace  ox  Trayendal,  894 ;  unit^ 
with  Denmark,  409 ;  war  with  Denmark, 
496 ;  occupied  by  the  German  oonfedeia- 
tion,  506  ;  united  with  FruKsia,  6ia 

Bolstein-Gottorp,  d.  of,  894,  897. 


Holstein-Qottorp,  hooM  of  in  Swedm,  409{ 

in  Russia,  41L 
Holy  alUanoe,  486  {  Monroe's  attitude  eon- 

ceming,  662. 
Ho^  league  against  Franee,  800, 818, 820, 

Holy  league  in  Fiance,  822. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  rerival  of  Roman  en^ 
pire  under  Otto,  196 ;  end  of,  462,  168. 
See  Germany. 

Holy  wars,  L,  62 ;  n.,  71 ;  m.,  1% 

Homer,  49. 

HomUdon  Hill,  battle  of,  270. 

Hone,  acquittal  of,  688. 

Hon<nrius,  Roman  emp.,  88, 16L 

Honorins  III.,  pope,  22m. 

Hooker,  gen.,  667, 668. 

Hoom,  c.  yon,  executed,  880l 

Hophia,  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 

U6pital,  de  1',  M. 

Horatii,  89. 

Horatins,  laws  of,  96. 

Horatius,  Flaccus,  a,  88, 147. 

Horatius,  Marcus,  98. 

Horatius  Codes,  96. 

Hormisdas  L,  emp.  of  Penia,  188 ,  11.1 188  ; 
IV.,  191. 

Hormus,  battle  of,  187. 

Uormuntn,  192. 

Horn,  GustaTus,  813. 

Horsa,  177. 

Hortensius,  dictator,  107. 

Hospitalers.    See  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Hdtel  de  ViUe  destroyed,  68a 

Hotham,  adm.,  484. 

Hotspur.     See  Perey. 

Howe,  lord,  occupies  Philadelphia,  429. 

Howick.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  687 ; 
sec.  of  war,  640.    See  eari  Grey. 

Hubert  de  Buxgh,  284. 

Hubertsburg,  peaice  of,  406. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  incorporation  of, 
868. 

Hudson's  Bay,  discoTeiy  of,  299, 868. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Toyage  of,  296. 

Hudson  river,  294, 298. 

Hugh  the  White,  d.  of  France,  202. 

Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France,  202. 

Huguenot  colony  in  America,  288. 

Huguenots,  wars  of  the,  821. 

Humbert  I.,  k.  of  Italy,  624. 

Humboldt.  W.  von,  477, 482, 487. 

Hundred  days  in  Franee,  626. 

Hundred  years*  war,  267. 

Hungary,  occupied  by  Magyars,  198, 277 ; 
Hunf^trians  raTage  Germany,  194;  de- 
feated by  Henry,  196 ;  and  Otto  (Lech- 
feld),  196  ;  lose  Styria  to  Bohemia,  244 ; 
emp.  Albert,  IL,  k.  of,  268 ;  histoiy  to 
149U,  277 ;  golden  bull,  277 ;  H.  united 
with  Bohemia  and  secured  to  emp.  Max.. 
278 ;  war  with  Turks  (Mohaos).  disputed 
election,  808 ;  Ferdinand  I.,  elected  k., 
806;  succession  secured  to  Hapsburg^ 
872 ;  Bfaria  Theresa,  q.  of  H.,  400 ;  Jtf^- 
riamur^  etc.,  disputed,  401,  n. ;  revolt 
under  Kossuth,  494 ;  constitution  aboW 
ished,  496;  Feb.  constitution,  504;  con> 
stitoUon  of  H.  restored,  Austrian  emp., 
k.  of  H.  511. 

Hung  Sui-tsuen,  leader  of  the  Tai-piog  re* 
beUion,  661 ;  suicide,  662. 
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Bona  eron  the  Volga,  170 :  iitider  Aitila, 

1T3. 
Uunyadi,  John,  k.  of  Uungaiy,  278. 
liurons,  864. 
Uasdin  AU,  442. 
UnnklBMii,  6&». 
Haas,  John,  252. 
Uaraite  war,  252. 

Uutobinson,  gov.  of  Mass,  424,  425. 
liuttea,  Ulrioh  von,  3(12. 
llw&ng-ho,  in  China,  90 ;  first  lettlements 

of  Chincee  made  along,  81. 
Ilydaapes,  battle  of,  76. 
Uyde,  Anne.  8^. 

Ilyde,  tit  Edward.    Set  Clarendon,  earl  of. 
IlyderAli.    /S^e  Uaidar  All. 
Uyluoe.  4. 
Uyphaais,  76. 
llyrcaaus,  186. 

I»pygians,  85. 
Iberia,  84, 188. 
Iberville,  862. 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  488,  491. 
Iceland,  settled  by  Northmen,  280;  con- 
quered by  Uakon  V.,  of  Norway,  288. 
leonium,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Iconoolasts.  210. 
Ida,  **  the  flame  bearer.**  178. 
IdlstaTiso,  battle  of,  149. 
Idstedt,  battle  of,  497. 
Ilerda,  14L 

lUinoia,  864  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 
IlUturgi,  battle  of,  116. 
lUyrian  prorinces,  472. 
Illvrlans,  war  with  £ome,  112 ;  conquered, 

Imperial  ehamber,  800. 

Inipoeitions,840. 

l]npriM)nment  for  debt  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, 546. 

InanM,  28. 

Independents,  849,  850. 

India,  risited  by  J^rians,  18 ;  geography, 
early  religionj22;  arrival  of  Hindus  in 
(he  PunJM),  22;  settlement  and  con- 
quest, 28 ,  castes,  t&. ;  rise  of  Bmhrnisiu, 
tA. ;  of  Buddhism,  ib,  ;  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander, 28,  76 ;  Baotrian  rulers,  24 :  Scyth- 
ians, Ouptas,  ib.;  early  history,  210 ;  sul- 
tans of  Qhaanl,  of  Ohor,  211 ;  sultans  of 
Delhi,  Timur  Shah,  241 :  we.«tem  route 
to  India,  282;  Mughal  empire,  853; 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  English  in  I.,  East 
India  oompanies.  8o4 ;  Aurangseb,  889 ; 
decline  of  Mushal  empire,  442;  Mah- 
ratCa  power,  448 ;  British  in  India, 
Black,  Hole,  413 ;  Clive,  Hastings,  444 , 
Kiist  India  Company  subordinated  to 
government,  442;  Comwallis  and  Wel- 
UQgton  ;  Mahratta  wars,  541  ;  queen  of 
Kogland  proclaimed  sovereign  of  India, 
644  ;  Afghan  wars,  546,  (At  ;  Sepoy  re- 
bellion, 546  ,  government  transferred  to 
crown,  544 ;  famine,  547. 

IndU  bill,  535. 

Indians  of  America;  rapid  disappearance 
from  West  Indies,  284  ;  John  Smith  cap- 
tured by,  291 ;  intercourse  with  Plym- 
oath  colony,  295;  Pequot  war,  297: 
Champlain  among,  299;  John  Eliot 
amoiig,  867 ;  llurona  miwirrad  by  Iro* 


quels,*  8^7;  Kiiw  PhlUp^s  war,  859; 
Penn's  tieaty,  860,  King  William's  war, 
861,  Queen  Anne's  war,  IX$erfleld  de- 
stroyed, tf63  ;  Freucb  among  the  Uurons, 
wars  with  Iroquois,  864 ;  war  in  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  417  ;  old  French 
and  Indian  war, ^ ;  conspiracy  of  lon- 
tiac,  428 ;  Wyoming  massacre,  48U;  In- 
dian war,  544 ;  Seminole  war,  552,  568. 

Indo-European  family.  Introduction,  z^ 
85,86. 

Ine,  king  of  Weesez,  180. 

Inge  Baardsen,  k.  of  Norway,  238. 

Ingebord,226,285,288. 

Ingjald  lU-mada,  k.  of  Sweden,  208. 

IngsBvonea,  163. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  500. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  originates  the  4th 
crusade,  216 ;  obiains  Siatiiiida's  estates 
from  Otho  IV.,  223 ;  contest  with  John 
of  England,  283 ,  IV.,  ^A. 

InquisiUon,  establishment  of,  by  GrMory 
IX.,  227;  by  Paul  lU.,  827;  in  Spain, 
880. 

Interim  of  Augsbnig,  805. 

International  postal  congress,  621. 

Interregnum  in  the  Holy  Boman  Bmpire. 
225:  in  England,  884. 

IntibiU,  battle  of,  116. 

Inverlochy,  battle  of.  848 

Investiture  strife,  200,  201. 

Ionian  Islands,  retained  by  Yeniee,  826; 
occupied  by  French,  ceded  to  France, 
459;  Republic  of  the  Seven  I.  1.  461 ; 
forms  a  part  of  the  Illyrlan  provinces, 
472;  protectorate  over,  given  to  ISsug- 
land,  488 ;  ceded  to  Greece,  506, 644. 

lonians  in  Greece,  48;  colonise  Asia  Mi- 
nor, 49 ;  subdued  by  Croesus,  21 ;  revolt 
from  Persia,  28. 

Ipeus,  battle  of,  77. 

Iran,  plateau  of.  12;  subjugated  by  Tlglath- 
Pileser  II.,  14 ;  inhabited  by  Bactrians, 
Medes.  Persians,  24;  attacked  bvAssyr- 
ians,  25;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Ireland,  ancient,  geography,  religion,  and 
civilisation,  88 ;  mythical  history,  88, 
89 ;  Norw^ians  take  Dublin,  209 ;  con- 
quered by  Henry  II.,  282;  English  Pftle, 
270 ;  statute  of  Drogheda,  883  ;  rebellion 
of  Tyrone,  889:  government  of  Went* 
worth  (StrafTord),  344 ;  Ulster  rebellion. 
846,  848 ;  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  storm  of 
Drogheda,  875;  war  for  James  II.,  886: 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  887 ;  treaty  of 
Limerick,  ib. ;  Irish  catholie  laws,  488 ; 
United  Irishmen,  586 ;  union  with  Great 
Britain,  ib. ;  Irish  reform  act,  640  ;  fam- 
ine of  1846  •47,  543;  uprising  under 
O'Brien,  ib. ;  habeas  corpus  act  suspend- 
ed, 544 ;  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
(Episcopal)  church,  646;  land  lea^oe, 
t6. ;  coercion  act,  Iwd  act,  646. 

Irene.  210. 

Iraton,376. 

Iroouois,  war  with  Hurons  and  Canad% 
864.    5m  Indians  of  America. 

Isaac,  7. 

Isaac  Angelas,  Grecian  «mp.,  216. 

Isabeau  of  Bavaria,  269 

IsabeUa  heiress  of  OastUe  276  828. 


n.,q.<it8|*in,cl^iiu<>t,lS0,G13, 

of  Puita,  ISe  i  U.,  IBS ;  IlL , 
Egypciaii  (oddaia,  3. 


A  Sibln,  SO. 

liiuil,418. 

iHul,  ■  Hpuilc  Uofdoin.  0 ;  ciuiti 
SdoLftCrr,  a, ;  tributary  Co  Aujrru 
d»tro;'«d  by  SuioD,  10, 14. 

IltB'onel,  188.' 

luv,  Phgeniclu  godden,  13,  U,  U 

liChfflLui  iMlLnl,  42. 

lULifc  ledanl  nputollD  of.  129. 

Italy,  «ogr.phl»t  auTTBy  ot,  Bl. 


II.  ill.,  i 


Fnderis  II.,  In  StcllT,  224  226,  rJaplei 

362;  Icuue  oI  Ummbn;,  800;  holy 
1«giifl,3W,318;  mmiKlgiu  of  NspoieoD 
in  lUlj,  4£8;  ClHl^Ds  ud  LigurUn 
mod  Romau  »publlcBriiuad«l,4G9  ;  ea- 
itbai,  461;    "  '"'°.  ■      ■  '■  ■  °^ 

4^1;  Nspoli  ae 

wpobUc,  fe  y, 

Frajiw,  M7  II- 

tlon  befon  i ; 

Dpriaipp  SB  )  i 

Ung'ol  lUly^'^ 


LpTtal,  62) ; 


I,  PsiMl  SUtu,  GutUolii, 
f  MeiicD,  488. 


na  III.,  the  QiHt.  ot  BlU•>^  37 


lacluOD,  Aodnw,  pi 
iHkMD,  SConawaU, 
fKob,  hia  wna,  8. 
lMDbin9,45I;  alub 


JuiuieA,  diaaoTv^  of,  363 ;  t&ken  br  ^nn 
and  VsiwbleB,  317  -.  liuuiT»iIloii,U4. 

Junai  Bi.7  dlKoitnd,  800. 

JuuH,  a.  dI  OoueIu,  3u8, 

JuDia  I.,  k.  ol  Eaelud  (VI.  of  ScotUnd}, 
nign  in  BngUnd,  339  i  11.,  nipi,  388; 
fllitii(,8B4Tdapoait>OD,38G;  Uka>Rlu«e 
wlthLoDlaSIV.,  3i0nle»tli.  331.     &• 

Junea  L,  k.  oi  ScoCUnd,  mantend,  3T1 ; 
II.,  272:  lV.,ini>uleilEtiglud,  333;d«. 

abdjutioaof  Hiry  iuUioroI,  3118.    Sti 

JudhI.  orKniluid. 
Junta  £dwud,  liie  old  pralander,   S8», 

436. 
Junealown,  foundMlon  of,  291. 
Juiiuiiv,  mAi  muHon.  ol,  489. 
Jukau,  l»ttl«  01,816. 
Japan,  Buddhlem  la,  23^  ^eognpby,  TvUk- 

(oD.  32;  cbroDology,  33;  culj  rnUn, 


na^33,D 
of   dual    go»., 
jiboguQ.  212 ;  vt 


iglii,33;  dcTi 

'wd  Hal.  242^ 


nigtindiildeV 


213 ;    Aahllugs  >i 
'oE  CbTiftiwiil] 


Euna,  om;  aiiirpuioD  OE  (.'QTUtlwiily, 
867;  latar  Tokug&wu,  446;  Psnrj'a 
tmlT,  663  ;  njitonlion  of  Iha  mikado, 
■balitioD  of  fendaJiam,  >i. ,'  uaiiiilUtioo 


est;,  686,  643, 
ID,  IboinM.427;i 


iliai,"3S3;  deatb.  334. 
Jmunapea,  battle  of,  463. 
J'na  battle  of .  4S». 


1  Uongola,  240 ; 

and 'deslroiBd,  11,  16;  dejlmycd bj  Ti- 
tu>,  12.  IKi ;  Btorm  of,  214 ;  kiogdom  of, 
214;  flnallT  Iwt,  317. 

Feauiti,  ordar  of,  loundad,  304;  banlihad 
from  Spain  and  Fortuxal,  416 ;  abol. 
Ishad,  416;  aipalled  from  Fruc*  in 
1871 

lew",  gwgr»phy,abronologT,  T ;  aaltlad  In 
Bgjpt,  eiodui,  8;  governmenl,  tb.:  i\- 
virion  inlo  Isneland  Jndab,9;  curtHl 
to  AHiyrIk,  10;  to  BabilDo,  11;  nut 
back  by  Cjna,  II,  27;  aubjact  to  Par. 
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bees,  11,  78;  inbdiied  by  Bome,  11; 
xevolt,  fall  of  Jenualem,  12 :  dispersal, 
ib. ;  aoeuiMd  of  firing  Rome,  161 ;  perse- 
cution, 162:  reTolt,  163;  expelled  from 
England,  26i;  admitted  to  parliament, 
644. 

Jimma  Tenno,  mikado  of  Japan,  83. 

Joachim  II.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  401. 

Joanna,  heiress  of  Castile,  801,  828. 

Joanna,  heiress  of  Navarre,  264. 

Joannes,  the  usurper,  161. 

Joannes  Scotus  Brig^a,  201. 

Jobst,  of  Moraria,  261. 

John,  archduke  of  Austria,  administrator 
of  the  German  empire,  471,  498. 

John,  don,  of  Austeia,  Lepanto,  826;  in 
the  Netherlands.  83u,  88i ;  popish  plot 
attributed  to,  881. 

John,  Ic  of  Bohemia,  247 ;  death,  267. 

John,  k.  of  England,  Lackland,  reign,  233. 

John  II.,  le  Bon,  k.  of  France,  reign,  268. 

John  of  Brienne,'*  king  of  Jerusalem," 
216. 

John  of  Gaunt,  269. 

John  de  Montfort^267. 

John  of  Procida,  226. 

John  the  ITearleM,  d.  of  Burgundy,  269. 

John  XXIII.,  pope,  261. 

John  IV.,  k.  of  Portugal,  832 ;  VI.,  488. 

John  III.,  k.  of  Sweden,  ^2. 

John  Casimir,  k.  of  Poland,  862, 874. 

John  Frederic,  el.  of  Saxony,  806. 

John  (4eorge,  el.  of  Saxony,  812, 40L 

John  PUTieida,  246. 

John  Sobieskl,  k.  of  Poland,  874. 

John  Zimisces,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  668, 669. 

Johnson,  Sir  William.  421, 428. 

Johnston,  Joe,  gen.,  668 

Joint  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
848. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  430. 

J<mson,  Ben,  889. 

Joseph,  8. 

Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 

ere,  890 ;  reign,  892 ;  death,  898,  897 ; 
.,  co-regent,  ^:  reign,  407;  plan  of 
an  exchange  of  territory,  4(>8. 

Joeeph,  k.  ox  Naples.  Set  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  reign,  416. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Spain.  Sm  Bonaparte,  Jo* 
seph. 

Joshua,  8. 

Joubert,  461. 

J.ourdan,  466, 467, 468, 460, 479. 

Jovian  us,  Roman  emp.,  100;  peace  with 
Persia,  188. 

Juan  de  la  Fuca  strait,  290. 

Juares,  603, 604. 

Jnba,  k.  of  NumidU.  141, 142. 

JudflM,  attacked  by  Shi^ik,  6;  ge<^nraph* 
ieal  position,  7l  dependent  kinglom  un- 
der Herod.  11 ;  part  of  Roman  prorince 
of  Sjrria,  11 ;  Roman  province,  160. 

Judah,  Ungdom  of,  geography,  7 ;  founda- 
tion, 9;  idoUtry  in,  10;  allied  with 
Egyptians,  »6. ;  tributary  to  the  Amyri> 
aus.  10, 14 ;  subject  to  Bitbylooians,  11 ; 
to  toe  Bgyptians,  ik. ;  ravaged  by  Sovth- 
inns,  ih. 

Judges  among  the  Jews  8. 


Jugurthan  war,  126, 127. 
Julia,  the  elder  and  younger,  148. 
Julian,  count,  188,  n. 
Julian  emperors,  147. 

Julianas,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  invaded  Per- 
sia, 188. 
Jiilich-Oleves  succession,  quarrel  b^gun, 

8u8 ;  ended,  872. 
Julius  II.,  pope,  827. 
July  revolution  at  Paris,  489,629;  its  re* 

siUts,  49Q. 
Junius,  440. 
Juno,  84. 

JunoniH,  colony  of,  established,  126. 
Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes,  47u,  471. 
Junto,  486. 
Jupiter,  84  ;  Ammon,  his  temple  in  Afriea, 

27,  74  ;  CHpitolinus,  temple  of,  b2. 
Jury,  grand,  282. 
Jury  trial,  its  Norman  origin,  2(4. 
Jus  auxilii,  iutercessionis,  96 ;  reformandL 

806,  317. 
Justinian    I.,  Grecian  emp.,  victories  in 

Italy  and  Africa,  174;  war  with  Pusia, 

190 ;  reign,  210. 
Jutes,  176. 
JuTenum,  foundation  of,  167. 

Kaempfer  in  Japan,  446. 

Kagoshima,  bombardment  of,  668. 

Kahror,  battle  of,  24. 

Kaiserslautem,  battle  of,  466, 466. 

Kalb,  de,  480. 

Kaled,  expedition  of,  192. 

Kalish,  alliance  of.  476. 

Kamakura,  242, 248. 

Kameel,  sultan,  iQ.7. 

Kandahar,  442. 

Kanishlca,  Scy tliian  k.  in  India,  24. 

Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  666. 

Kansas-Nebraslia  bill,  666. 

Kapolna,  battle ofj496. 

Kara,  Mustapha,  872. 

Karl  Manel.  188, 184. 

Karlniann,  brother  of  Cliarles  the  Great. 

184. 
Karlniann,  k.  of  Aquitaine,  201. 
Karlsefne,  Thorfinn,  281. 
Kars,  storm  of,  489,  6Ul,  628. 
Kashgar,  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  in,  662{ 

capture  of,  ib. 
Katsbach,  battle,  477. 
Kauniti,  prince,  408. 
Kay,  battle  of,  406. 
Keiki,  the  last  shogun,  668. 
Kellermann,  462. 
Kehto,  battle  of,  348. 
Kenmure,  execution  of,  487. 
Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 
Kentucky   and    Virginia    resoluttona    of 

1798-1799,  649. 
Kepler,  806. 

Kerman,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Kertk,  Louis,  Thomas,  and  David,  290. 
Khafra,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khanates,  241. 

Khaaam,  war  with  Persia,  189, 190. 
Khontabad,  12. 
Khuf  u,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khu«<ru  in  India,  211. 
Kieir,  grand  prince  of,  276. 
Kieft,  gov.  of  New  Netherlandf  861 
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Kiel,  pettM  6L  479. 

Kkw.    8e*  Kleff. 

Kllij  Anlftn,  raltan  of  leontam,  SU. 

KUkennj,  «tatuto,  260. 

KUUMtmnkie,  Iwttte  of,  886. 

Kil«ytii,  battle  oL848. 

Kimboltoa,  lord,  M6. 

Kin  dyoM^,  in  Obinft,  f»X\  of,  942. 

King  OeoiBe^e  war.  419;  Fhilip'e  war,  860 ; 
WilUam'i  war,  861. 

King's  Monntain,  battle  of,  481. 

Kinsale  eMtnxedjSST. 

Kioto,  in  Japan,  82 :  eapital  of  the  mikado, 
218.  242;  false  mikado  at,  278;  eapital 
transferred  to  Toklo,  668. 

Kirke,  886 ;  appointed  gor.  of  Bfeis..  861 ; 
Kirke's  lambe,  888 ;  raises  siege  of  Lon- 
dondsCTT,  886. 

KUpka,486,486. 

Kl^ber,  468. 

Klissow,  battle  of,  895. 

Knightliood,  religious  orders  of,  217 ;  8paa« 
ish  orders.  240«  828. 

Knights  at  Borne,  8  eentnries,  88 ;  number 
doubled jJBO ;  in  the  army,  91 ;  &rm  the 
taxes,  128;  change  in  nature.  I:t6;  de- 
prived of  Jury  service,  182 ;  wluch  is  par- 
tiaUy  restored,  188. 

Knights  in  Athens,  68. 

Kniprode,  Winrich  von,  277. 

Knowles  in  Boston,  419. 

Knox,  Henry,  U.  S.  seo.  of  war,  647. 

Knox,  John,  804, 888. 

Knut  the  Great,  k.  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, visit  to  Borne,  198 :  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 205, 206 ;  ifi  Denmark,  ^7. 

Knut,  St.,  k.  of  Denmark,  208 ;  VI.,  285. 

Kobad  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  first  reign,  189; 
second  reign,  190 ;  II.,  192. 

Kblhapur,  448. 

KoUin,  baUle  of,  404. 

Kong,  prince,  602. 

Kdn^gpiUs,  battle  of.  609. 

K6nigsberg,  treaty  of,  878, 470. 

Kdnigsmark,  816, 416. 

Korsn,  the,  182. 

Kosciusiko,  418y414. 

Kossuth,  m,  495, 496. 

Kotiebue,  murder  of  ,487. 

Krasnoy,  battle  of,  475. 

Kublai  Khan  in  China,  2^ 

Kuldja,  disputed  between  China  and  Sa»> 
sia,562. 

Kulm,  battle  at,  477. 

Kultu]±ampf  in  Italy,  Switaerland,  and 
Prussia,  620;  in  Prussia,  Fraoee,  Bel- 
gium, 5'i5;  approaching  end,  526. 

Kunersdorf ,  battle  of,  4o6. 

Kurile  islands  given  to  Japan  by  Bnssia, 
82,  n.  8. 

Kusunoki-Masashlgtf,  248. 

Ki&tab-nd-dia,  sultiui  of  Delhi,  241. 

Kutsohouo  Kainardji,  peace  of,  412. 

Kutusoff,  467, 475. 

Labiau,  treaty  of,  878. 
Labienns,  180,  iS,  148. 
Laborers,  statute  of,  268. 
Labrador,  diHcovery  of  the  coast  of,  284. 
Labyrinth,  in  Egypt,  4,  6 ;  in  Crete,  18. 
Lacedemonians,  in  Sparta,  60.    St»  Greece 
and  Sparta. 


Leeonia,  name  first  gfven  to  Maine,  2B6. 

Lede,  battle  of,  28. 

Ladislaus  II.,  k.  of  Hungary  and  Boh^ 

niia,278. 
lAdislans  Postumns,  k.  of  Hungary,  278. 
Lady  of  England,  281. 
LMlf  of  the  Mercians,  204. 
I«Ms,177. 
Lafayette,  in  America,  iSA ;  commander  of 

national  guard,  450 ;  proscribed,  452 ;  a 

liberal,   ra7;    commander  of   national 

guard,  629. 
La  Fdre-Champenoise  Jbattle  of,  48L 
Lafltte,  minls^  of,  629. 
La  Fontaine,  8il. 
Lagidn.    Ses  Ptolemies. 
La  Uogue,  battle  of,  870, 287. 
Lahore,  Muhammedan  dyvasty  at,  211. 
Lake  Erie,  battle  of,  651;  George,  battle  oL 

421. 
Lally,  444. 
Ismmchus,67. 
Lamberg.  count,  494. 
Lamian  war,  79. 
Lamoricitoe,  608, 527. 
Lancaster,  house  of,  270. 
Lancaster  Sound,  2W. 
Land  act,  545, 546. 
Land  league  in  Ireland,  545. 
Landshut,  battle  of,  405. 471- 
Land  wehr,-stnrm,  established,  476. 
Lanf ranc,  arehb.  of  Canterbuiy,  229. 
Langensalsa,  510. 
Langobards,  location,  170 ;  found  kingdom 

in  Italy.  175;  crushed  by  Cliarlea  the. 

Great,  184. 
Langside.  battle  of,  888. 
Langton,  Stephen,  288,  284. 
Lansdowne  UiU.  batUe  of,  847. 
Laon,  capital  of  German  kingdom  of  the 

Franks,  202 ;  battle  of,  481. 
lAotsae,  Chinese  piiilosopher,  81. 
La  Plate,  discovery  of,  286;  a  freestate, 

488. 
La  Roehelle.  granted  to  Hnguenott,  221; 

si^;e  of,  825. 
La  Bothiire,  battte  of,  480. 
La  Salle,  discoveries  of,  864, 866. 
Lasoaris,  Theodore,  216. 
Las  Casas,  Bartholomtf  de,  28& 
La  Soledad,  treaty  of,  606. 
Laswari,  battle  of,  541. 
Lateran  council,  201. 
Lateranas,  L.  Sextus,  101. 
Latham  house,  si^e  of,  848. 
Latimer,  888. 
Latin  empire,  216, 210. 
Latin  league,  Bome's  hegemony  over,  90 1 

difisoluuon  of,  104. 
La^  war,  grea^  104. 
Laud,  WUi&m,  844, 346 ;  execution,  818. 
Lauderdale,  880.  881. 
Laudon,  405, 418. 
lAudonni^,  B6n«,  288. 
Launay,  de,  murder  of,  449. 
Lautreo,  invaded  Naples,  808. 
Laval,  Francois  de,  864. 
Law^s  Mississippi  scheme,  445. 
Lawrence,  lord,  viceroy  in  India.  646. 
Law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  280. 
Laws  of  Ine,  of  Offa  180  i  of  the  twdve 

tables,  9d. 
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jMyhBchf  eongreffl  at,  487. 

|.a¥l<ni,  ceded  to  Rome,  190;  Inraded  by 

llormisdas,  191 ;  Ueraclius  in,  192. 
Leagae  in  France,  822.    See  Uoly  league, 
lieague  of  the  German  princes,  4^. 
lieague  of  the  publie  weal,  260. 
Iiear(Leir),87. 
liebaeaf ,  marshal,  618, 614. 
1«  Bonrget,  battle  of.  619. 
Lechfeld,  battle  of,  196. 
L«e,  Charles,  480. 
Lc«,  Richard  Heniy,  427. 
liue,  Robert  E.,  in  command  of  Confederate 

army,  667;  Gettysburg,  668;  surrender, 

568*. 
I^fort,  in  Switaerland,  874. 
*^  Legacy  of  Igeyasu,"  866. 
Lqgoe  Comelice,  182 :  duodedm  tabnlamm, 

§6 ;  Ucinitt,  101 ;  PublilisB,  102  ;  ValerisB 

lloratise,  98. 
Legion,  in  the  Serrian  constitution,  92; 

change   in   the  4th   cent.,  b.  0.,  108; 

change  under  Marius,  128. 
I^egion  of  honor,  created.  464. 
Legisladve  assembly  in  France,  447»  461. 
Legltimitists,  in  France,  680. 
Lecnano,  battle  of,  222. 
Leipsig,  battle  of,  812 ;  second  battle,  814 ; 

battle  of  the  nations,  478 ;  supreme  court 

in.  626 ;  universitY  founded,  261. 
Le  Mans,  battle  of,  619. 
Lenthall.  816,  877. 
Lenaen,  Wtle  of,  194. 
Leo  the  Great,  pope,  178 ;  X.,  827  ;  XIII., 

624. 
Leo  the  Isanrian,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 
Ltfoben,  peace  of,  468. 
Leof ric,  e.  of  Hercia,  206. 
Leon,  name  changed  from  Asturia,  209 ; 

finally  united  with  Castile,  240. 
Leonidas,  68. 
Leopold,  IV.  (V.)  d.  of  Austria,  reoeires 

BaTarta,  219 ;  V.  detains  Richard  Coeur 

de  Uon,  216. 
Leopold,  arehd.  of  Austria,  defeated  by  the 

Swiss,  247 ;  ni..  Sempach,  260. 
Leopold  I.,  k.  of  the  Belgians.  490. 
Leopold  of  Dessau.  892,  ^7, 402. 
Leopold  I.,  emp  of  the  H.  R.B^  reign  of, 

84 1,  872 ;  Spanish  claimant,  890 ;  death, 

892;  II.,  40M16, 461. 
Leotychidas,  60. 
Lepanto,  batUe  of.  826,  880. 
Lepidus,  M.  JBmiliUB,  188, 14L 
Leptis,  17, 19. 
Lerma,  d.  of,  881. 
Lesbos,  41, 66. 
LessepM,  Ferdinand  de.  612. 
iMtocq,  in  Russia,  411. 
Leucopetra,  battle  of,  80, 122 
Leuctra,  battle  of,  70. 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  404. 
LeTerett,  John,  goT.,  of  Mast.  860. 
Lerites.S. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  284. 
Lex  agraria,  128.     See  agrarian  laws ;  an- 

nalis.  12D ;  Aurelia.  133 :  Canulela  de 

conubio,  99 ;    de  cmtate  Bociin  danda, 

128 ;  Clodia,  188  ;  de  false,  122, 132 ;  Ga. 

binU,  184 ;  Ilortensia,  107 ;  judioiaria, 

126,  12s  :  Julia  de  agro  campano,  137  ; 

JoUa,  149 :  Mieuia    107  ;  de  maie^tate 
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149 ;  Manilla,  136 ;  Papia  Poppsa,  149 , 
Fedia,  146 ;  Flautia-Papiria,  1^  ;  PoetUla, 
103 ;  Pompeia,  129  ;  de  proscribendis, 
132,  provocatio,  91,  93,  94,  98, 125  :  Pub- 
lilia,  d7 ;  regia,  874 ;  de  sicariis,  122, 182 ; 
Trebonia,  140  ;  Valeria  de  proTocatione, 
93 ;  de  Ti  et  ambitu,  140. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  426. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  declarations  of, 
384. 

Licensing  act,  expiration  of,  388. 

Licinian  laws  passed,  101 ;  reenacted,  124^ 

Licinius  appointed  Augustus,  159* 

Liegniti,  battle  of,  406. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  484. 

Ligue  du  bien  publique,  260. 

Ligurian  republic,  founded,  469 ;  incorpo- 
rated with  Fnmce,  467. 

libybsBum,  siege  of,  IIL 

Lima,  occupation  of,  287. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  387 ;  treaty  of,  887. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  pres.  of  the  United 
States,  666 ;  reflection,  668 ;  assassina- 
tion, 669. 

Lincoln,  een.  480. 

Lincoln,  battle  of,  281. 

Lindolf,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  416. 

Lissa,  battle  of,  610. 

Lithuanians,  169. 

**  Little  "  parliament.    See  Barebones. 

Liudolf,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Liutprand,  176. 

Liverpool  ministry,  687. 

LiTia,  148, 149. 

LiTius,  T.,8L 

Livius  Salinator,  117. 

liyonla,  878. 

Lobosits,  battle  of,  404. 

Locke,  John,  358,  889. 

Locomotive  invented.  486. 

Lodbrog,  Ragnar,  208. 

Lode,  battle  at,  28. 

Lodi,  storming  of  the  bridge  at,  458. 

Lollards.  269. 

Lombard  league,  219,  221.  224. 

Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  482, 494,602. 

Lombards.    See  Langobards,  176. 

Lombardy.  See  Langobards,  Italy,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia. 

London,  founded,  176 ;  captured  by  Danes, 
203 ;  great  fire,  plague,  879 ;  first  indus- 
trial exhibition,  4S6  ;  peace  conference, 
606;  second  industrial  exhibition,  644; 
financial  panic  in,  16. 

London  Company.  291 ;  conference,  489, 
611  ;  protocol,  606 ;  treaty  of,  498. 

Londondeny,  siege  of.  886. 

Long  Island,  battle  of,  428. 

Longjumeau,  peace  of.  82L 

Longland.  William.  208. 

Long  parliament,  ^46-361,  876-878  *,  reca- 
pitulation, 878,  n. 

Longobards.    See  Langobards. 

Loo-Ohoo  islands,  664. 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  668. 

''  Loose  coat  field  *'  274. 

Loris-Melikoif ,  6^,  626. 

Lorraine,  German  part  of  Ludwig's  share 
in  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187,  193 :  be- 
comes a  duchy,  194;  vacillates  between 
Kast  and  West  Franks  194 ;  upper  and 
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lower  Lomiiie,  190 :  oeenpMbj  Frmaee, 
899;  exchsnged  to  Stonislaiu  Ijeacain- 
•ki  for  Tuitcauj,  396 ;  hoam  of,  39if,  416 ; 
ceded  to  die  Getioan  empire,  519. 

Lorraine,  d.  of,  paruaily  reinstated,  366, 
368  ;  transfer  of  Che  dachj,  396. 

Lothar,  d.  of  Saxony,  war  with  Uenry  V., 
201. 

Lothar,  onp.  186 ;  treaty  of  Verdun,  187. 

Lothar,  emp.  of  the  U.  U.  K.,  218. 

Lothar,  k.  of  West  Franks,  202. 

Looin  1.,  k.  of  BaTaria,  492 ;  U.,  614. 

Louis  of  Cond^  321. 

Lools,  emp.     Set  Ladwig. 

Louis  VL,  k.  of  France,  226.  [For  the  Car- 
oiingian  kii^  of  this  name,  see  Lad- 
wig  k.  of  France,  I.-V.]  VIL,  cmsade, 
215 ;  reign,  226 ;  in  England,  232 :  VllL, 
227 ;  as  prince,  in  Kngland,  233 ;  IX., 
St.  Loois,  reign,  227;  arbittatioo,  234; 
croaades,  217 ;  X.,  Le  Hutin^  266 ;  XI., 
of  France,  260;  XII.,  318;  XU1.,S25; 
XIV.,  336-371 ;  Spanish  succession,  39i) ; 
XV.,  446;  XVI.,  446;  flight  and  return, 
461;  trial  and  execution,  463 ;  (XVII..) 
of  France  proclaimed,  4o^ ;  death,  467  ; 
XVIII.,  first  return.  481 :  flight,  483 ; 
return,  4S4, 526  :  death,  527. 

Louis  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland  and  Hon- 
gan^,277. 

Louis  Napoleon,  first  attempt  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  529 ;  second,  630 ;  pres- 
ident of  tbe  republic,  494,  531;  coup 
d-  ^tat,  498, 631 ;  as  emperor,  tee  Napo- 
leon III. 

Louis  Napoleon,  pr.  of  France,  imperial 
birth,  531 ;  death,  634. 

Louis  Philippe  I.,  accession,  489, 529 ;  ab- 
dication, 630 ;  death.  631. 

Louisa,  q.  of  i^ussia,  469. 

Louisburg,  siege,  419, 42L 

Louise  la  Querouaille,  380. 

Louise  of  SaToy,  303. 

Louisiana,  discoyered  by  La  Salle  and  set- 
tled by  French,  English  attempt  to  colo- 
nise fails,  362,  366 ;  ceded  to  Spain,  423,« 
439 ;  restored  to  France,  463 ;  bought  by 
the  United  States,  463, 649 ;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  551. 

LouTOM,  366,  370. 

Lowen,  battle  of,  196. 

L5wenbund.  250. 

Lowestoft,  baUle  of.  879. 

Loyal  association,  3o8. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  304. 

Liibeck,  free  city,  222 ;  conquered  by  Knnt 
VI.,  235 :  capital  of  the  llanseatic  league, 
249 ;  peace  of,  310. 

Lubecki,  490. 

Lucanians,  83 :  wars  with  Rome,  106, 107. 

Lucius,  k.  of  Britain,  36,  38. 

Lucka,  battle  of,  245. 

Luckoow,  relief  of,  546. 

Lucretia,  89. 

Lucullus,  L.,  131, 134, 135. 

Lud,  k.  of  Britain,  37. 

Luddites,  537. 

Ludwig  I.,  the  Pious,  le  D^bonnaire,  emp., 
186 ;  II.,  193 ;  of  Bararia,  247. 

Ludwig,  the  German,  k.  of  the  East  Franlcs, 
share  at  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187 ;  reign, 
198 ;  the  ChUd.  194 


Ludwig  n.,  the  Steminerer,  k.  of  the  Weal 
Franks;  201  [Ludwig  the  Pious,  rasp., 
is  also  Ludwig  I., k.  of  the  West  Frankzt) ; 
in.,  201:  lV.,d'OatieMer.  202;  v.,  th« 
Faineant  (f<w  kings  of  Fiance,  set  Loaifl)^ 
202. 

Ludwigalied,  20L 

LOgenfeld,  186. 

Lnmley's  Inlet,  290. 

Lundy's  Lane,  t»attle  of,  SSL 

LoneTille.  peace  o^  462. 

Luperci,  86. 

Luque,  Hernando  de,  286. 

Losatia  (Laosits),  oc^in,  194;  lower  Ln- 
satia  nnited  with  Bohemfa^  248 ;  mori- 
inged  to  Saininy,  310 ;  ceded  to  Saxonj, 

Lusitanians,  118 ;  war  with  Rome,  123L 

Lustrum,  92. 

Lutetia  Pisrisionnn.  189. 

Lather,  Martin,  801. 

Luther  am  Barenbexge,  battle  of,  810. 

mtsen.   battle   of  (GustaTos   AdolphnsL 

312;  (Napoleon),  476L 
Luxembourg,  manhal,  370. 
LaxembuTj^  house  of,  216,  248 ;  Hnngaiy 

under,  2i7. 
Luxemburg  questicm,  611,  632. 
Luynes,  d.  of,  825. 
Luisara,  battle  of,  892. 
Lycia  conquered  by  Uarpagos,  26 ;  Roman 

proTince,  150. 
Lycos,  battle  on  the,  135. 
Lycuigos,  constitution  of,  GO. 
Lydia,  geography,  20 ;  religion, dnonologj, 

21;  under  Attyadse,  Hemclidse,  Mermna- 

dae,  21 ;  conquers  Phrygia,  21 ;  war  with 

Cyaxaree,  21,  26;  conquered  by  Qynu, 

22;  26. 
Lyons,  council  o^  22S ;  partiallj  destroyed* 

Lysander,  68,  69,  70. 

Lysimachus,  76. 

Lytton,  lord,  Tieeroy  of  India,  647. 

Macao,  Portngueee  at,  854. 

Blacartney,  e.,  embassy  of,  445. 

Macanlay,  T.  B.,  sec.  of  war.  640 ;  in  Jsir 
dia,  bil ;  paymaster  gen.,  648. 

MaccabsBUS,  Judas,  11. 

Macchiarelli,  828. 

McCleUan,  gen.,  667. 

Macdonald,  460, 461, 474,  477,  480. 

Macedonia,  41 ;  rise  in  power  under  Philip^ 
71 ;  Macedonian  supremacy,  78;  Alexan> 
der,  73-76 ;  under  descend^ts  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  78;  wars  with  Rome, 
116, 118, 120, 121 :  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
120 ;  Roman  province,  78, 122. 

Macedonian  line,  Greek  emperors,  210. 

Maciejowice,  battle  of,  414. 

Mack,  gen.,  460,  467. 

Mackay,  gem.,  3i36. 

MacMahon,  in  Italr,  502 ;  in  Franco-Pros- 
sian  war^l4,  616 ;  siege  of  Paris  (com- 
mune), 582 ;  pros.,  533 ;  resigned,  684. 

Macon^s  No.  2  act,  55u. 

Macrinus,  Roman  emp.,  80, 156. 

Macro,  150. 

Madanscar,  French  claims  upon,  686^ 

Madeua,  discovery  of,  276,  279. 

Madison,  James,  649.  650. 
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Jbdoe,  rebellion  of,  261. 

Uadius,  in  India,  22 ;  foonded,  854 ;  e^>- 
tured  and  restored,  443. 

Madrid,  Charles  in,  w2 ;  Napoleon  at,  471 ; 
taken  by  Wellington.  474;  bjr  the 
Vrencb,  527 ;  peace  of,  803. 

Utecenas,  147. 

MseUus,  Sp.  99. 

Magadha,  emigre  of,  28. 

Magalhaw,  F.,  280. 

Magdeburg,  bishopric  of,  196 ;  placed  un- 
der ban,  806 ;  stormed  by  TiUy,  811. 

Magellan.     See  Magelhsss. 

Magellan,  stndts  ot  280,  286. 

Magenta,  battle  of,  502. 

Magians,  25. 

Magister  eqnitom,  94. 

Magna  Charta,  233,  266,  418. 

Magnaho,  battle  of,  460. 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  78, 119. 

Magnetic  needle,  279. 

Magnus  the  Good,  k.  of  Norwayjjwign  in 
Denmark,  207:  in  Norway,  209;  II., 
209;  III.,  Barfod,  209,  238;  IV.,  the 
Blind,  k.  of  Norway,  288;  V.,  238;  VI., 
Lagabceter,  288. 

Magnus,  d.  of  Saxony,  199. 

Magnus,  k.  of  Sweden,  287,  288;  Smek,  k. 
of  Sweden,  286.  287. 

Mago,  117. 

Magyars.    See  Hnngazy. 

Maha-bharata,  Hindu  epic.  28. 

Mahmud,  sultan  of  Ohazni,  211. 

Mahmud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  489. 

Mahratta  wars,  444^^1. 

Mahrattas,  rise  of,  889,448,444;  conquered 
by  the  British,  641. 

Maid  of  Norway.    See  Margaret. 

Maid  of  Orleans.    Su  Dare. 

*'  Main  *'  plot,  840. 

Maine  (in  America),  Pring*8  royage,  290 ; 
Popham  colony,  wS ;  granted  to  Gorges 
and  MaM>n,  295,  297  ;  annexed  to  Mass., 
858 ;  restored  to  heirs  of  Gorges,  ib. ; 
bought  by  Mass.,  859 ;  admitted  to  the 
Union,  552. 

Maine  (in  France),  231. 

Mainots,  488. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,869,  371. 

Jfains,  first  archbishop  of,  184:   elector, 
248 ;  eleotonl  archchancellor,  464. 
^  Majeetltsbrief,  808. 
"  Majorianus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 

Malacca  taken  by  the  Dutch,  858. 

Malaga,  battle  of,  434. 

Malakoff,  storm  of  the  601. 

Malcolm,  k.  of  Scots,  206, 280. 

Mnldon,  battle  of,  206. 

Malmo,  truce  of,  496. 

Malmutius  Dun  wall,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 

Malplaquet,  bnttle  of,  392,  485. 

Blalta,  Phoenicians  settle  upon,  17 ;  given 
to  knights  of  St.  John,  21  <  ;  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  460 ;  to  be  restored  to  the 
order,  464 ;  not  surrendered,  465 ;  given 
to  England,  488. 

Malvern  HiU,  battle  of,  557. 

llamelulies,  overthrow  the  Ayoubites,  217 ; 
defeated  by  Napoleon,  460. 

Bfamertines.  109. 

Blamun,  186, 210. 

'Manchwter  maasftcre,  588. 


Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  689 

Mandats,  467. 

Manes.     See  Bfani. 

Manetho,  hist,  of  Egypt,  8, 4,  n  8. 

Manfred,  225. 

Manhattan  Island,  purchased,  298. 

Mani,  Manicheism,  188. 

Manlius,  Capitolinus,  M.,  100 ;  Imperiosoflu 

1.,  104 ;  Torquatus,  T..  108. 
Mansfield,  count,  309, 810. 
Mansfield,  lord,  440. 
fifanteuffel,  gen.,  governor  of  Schleswig, 

6U7,5U8;  Franco-Prussian  war,  518,519. 
Manteuffel,  minister,  434;  at  OlmUta,  498; 

diiimissal,  502. 
Bfantinea,  battle  of,  67,  71,  80. 
Mantua,  siege  of,  458. 
fifantuan  war,  811. 
Manu,  28. 

Maori  war  in  New  Zealand,  644. 
Marat,  member  of  Cordeliers  451 ;  assattA 

nated,  454. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  67. 
Marbod,  149, 167. 
Marcel,  Etienne,  268. 
Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  11&-117. 
Marchfeld,  battle  of,  244. 
Bfarcomanni,  164, 167. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  555. 
Mardionius,  56.  60. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  462. 
Margaret  of  Austria,  negotiated  Pais  des 

Dames,  808;  q.  of  Denmark,   Norway. 

and  Sweden,  2a>I,  238, 276 ;  wife  of  Uenry 

VI.  of  England,  240, 271,  272,  274. 
Margaret,  "  The  Maid  of  Norway,"  238. 
Margaret  Maultasch,  247,  249. 
Margaret  of  Parma,  830 ;  o.  of  Salisbnzy, 

Murhatt&s.    See  Mahrattas. 

Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  481. 

Idaria  Theresa  of  Austria,  heiress  of  Charles 
VI.,  896 ;  wars  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
400-106. 

Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XTV.,  866: 
died,  369. 

Mariana,  296,  296. 

Marie  Antoinette,  unpopularity,  446 ;  exe- 
cution, 455. 

Marienburg,  grandmaster  at,  218,  277; 
treaty  of,  878. 

Marignano,  victonr  of,  by  Francis  I.,  819. 

Marion,  Francis,  430. 

Bfarius,  C,  82:  in  Numidia.  127;  defeats 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  127,  128;  social 
war,  129 ;  death,  130. 

Marius  the  younger,  181. 

Marlborough,  d.  of,  sketch  of  life.  882 ; 
Joins  William  ni.,  384 ;  in  Ireland,  387 ; 
disgraced,  887 :  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  391-393,  484:  nuMle  a  duke, 
483;  dismissed,  893,  436;  reinstated, 
486. 

Marmont,  gov.  of  lllyrian  provinces,  472, 

Marquette  discovers  the  Mississippi.  864. 

Mars.  84,  86. 

Marshal,  office  of,  196. 

Marshall,  John,  5^. 

Marshall  William,  regency  of,  284. 

Bfarsian,  or  social  war,  12). 

Marston  Moor  battle  of  848. 
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Jbudtx* 


BfaitlgiMe  mtoifftrj,  637. 

M»rtiu  v.,  pope,  t^. 

Slartiuiquc,  tukeu  by  England,  e«d«d  to 
FraDce,  422,  44l. 

Martiniu.  Si>9. 

MartinKVugel,  the,  250. 

Mary,  heimw  of  Buigandy,  268. 

Mmrv,  the  Catholic,  q.  of  England,  reign, 
8»),  386,  338 ;  married  Philip  of  Spun, 
336. 

Mary  Sioart,  q.  of  Scotland,  married  Fran- 
cis II.  of  France,  821 ;  reign,  338 ;  exe- 
cution, 389. 

Maryland,  granted  to  lord  Baltimore,  308 
rebellion  of  Claybome  and  Ingle.  857 
Engliiih  parliunent  assumed  contxol,  858 
quo  warranto  against,  ddL 

Masauiello,  827. 

Maserfeld,  battle  of,  180. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  48i,  485. 

Blason,  John,  grant  of  Blariana.  295, 296. 

Mason  taken  from  the  Trent,  544,  557. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  founded,  295; 
separation  of  general  court  into  two 
houses,  857  ;  execution  of  Quakers,  858 ; 
reassumed  goTemment  of  Maine,  858 ; 
forfeiture  of  the  charter,  860 ;  new  char- 
ter, 361 ;  treaty  of  peace  with  the  east- 
em  Indians,  418 ;  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, 481  i  insurrection  in,  482. 

Massagetffi,  27. 

Massallaffounded,  19, 141. 

Massasoit,  295. 

Massena,  460,  461,  462,467,472;  masterly 
retreat,  478. 

Massinis^a,  116 ;  dethroned,  117 ;  restored, 
118,  121. 

Matchin,  4ia 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  200 ;  her 
estates  accepted  by  Lothar  from  the  pope, 
218 ;  withheld  by  Henry  VI..  223 ;  glTen 
to  the  papacy  by  Otto  IV.,  223 

Matthias,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  £.,  308. 

Matthias  of  Thum,  809. 

Matthias  Corrinus,  k.  of  Hungary,  278. 

Maupeou,  446. 

Maupertuis.    See  P<^tien. 

Maurepas.  447. 

Mauretania,  Roman  proT.,  150. 

Maurice,  Greek  emp.,  191 ;  of  Nassau,  831; 
d.  of  Saxony,  305. 

Maxen,  surrender  of,  405. 

Maxentius,  Roman  emp.,  158, 159. 

Maximianus,  158, 159. 

Maximilian,  d.  of  Bararia,  in  thirty  years' 
war,  308,  309. 

Maximilian,  emp.  of  Mexico,  504. 

Maximilian  I.,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  mar- 
ried heiress  of  Burgunc^  253 :  secures 
succession  of  Hungary,  27o ;  reign,  800 ; 
II..  492,  806. 

Maximinus,  158, 150. 

Maximinus  Thrax,  Roman  emp.,  155, 156. 

3Iay  laws  in  Prussia,  521. 

Mayas,  285. 

Mayence.    See  Maim. 

Mayenne,  d.  of,  824. 

Mayflower,  294. 

Mayo,  iord,  viceroy  of  India,  547. 

Mayors  of  the  palace,  origin  of  their  power, 
182,  188,  184 ;  compared  with  the  sho- 
guns  in  Japan  218. 


Manrin,  in  thirty  years*  war,  814 ;  agen* 
of  the  pope,  825 ;  his  admiuistnUioa  aad 
death,  366. 

Maxdak,  189. 

Maseppa,  895. 

Meade,  gen.,  568. 

Mecklenburg,  228,  816. 

Medea,  46. 

Media,  revolt  under  Phraortes,  16  \mo^ 


raphy,  24 ;  subject  to  Assyria.  -». ,  .^ 
volt  suppressed  by  Sargon,  14:  revolt 
under  Phraortes,  16, 25 ;  Median  empire, 
25;  supremacy  passed  from  Media  to 
Persia,  26;  revolt  suppre.<(8ed  by  Da- 
rius, 27;  subject  to  Panhia,  dO;'large 
portion  ceded  to  Armenia,  188. 

Median  wall,  16. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  827 ;  Catherine  de\ 
821 ;  Cosimo  de%  created  g.  d.  of  Tus- 
cany, 827 ;  Maiy  de%  regency  of,  825. 

Medici  family  in  Florence,  263 ;  in  Flor- 
ence and  Tuscany,  827  ;  extinction,  898. 

Megades,  61. 

Megalopolis,  71 ;  battle  of,  78. 

MMoara,  Doric  state,  48;  ally  of  Athena, 
6^ ;  old  constitution  restored,  68 ;  joined 
the  Pelopounesians,  65. 

Mcgiddo,  battle  of,  6, 11. 

Mehemed  Ali,  revolt  of,  491,  581. 

Meissen,  origin,  194;  given  to  Conrad  of 
Wettin,  218;  eastern  part  of  Thuringin 
joined  to,  225 ;  Frederic  of  Meissen  re- 
ceives the  electorate  of  Saxony,  252. 

Melac,  870. 

Melanchthon,  803. 

Melas,  460,  461,  462. 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  see.,  589 ;  premier. 
540. 

Melkart,  Phoenician  divinity,  17. 

Meminius,  C,  126, 128. 

Memnon,  6. 

Memphis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  2 ;  worship  of 
Ptah,  2 ;  Cambyses  in,  2i . 

Mena,  first  k.  of  ^^pt,  8,  4. 

Mendoia,  viceroy,  ^i . 

Menkanra,  k.  of  JB^pt,  4. 

Menou,  468. 

MenschikofT,  410,  500. 

Mentana,  battle  of,  511. 

Mercia,  founded,  179 ;  supremacy  of,  180 ; 
Danes  in,  203. 

MerouriuB.  84. 

Mercy,  814. 

Mergentheim,  218  ;  battle  of,  816. 

Men  lake,  constructed  by  Amenemhat 
I.,  4. 

MermnadsB,  dynasty  in  Lydia^  21. 

Meroe,  kingdom  In  Ethiopia,  5. 

Merowingians,  85 ;  derivation  of  the  naroe^ 
170 ;  defeat  Syagrius,  178 ;  Franks  un- 
der, 181 ;  superseded  by  the  Carolingl- 
ans,  184. 

Merseberg,  196,  n. 

Merwan  II.,  last  Ommiad  caliph,  182. 

Mescbish,  k.  of  Qaul,  36. 

Mesopotamia,  Roman  pror.,  158. 

Messalina,  160. 

Messana,  51, 109. 

Mesfienian  wars,  T^  11.,  51 ;  m.,  62. 

Meta  Incognita^  289. 

Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  117. 

Metcalfe,  kir  Charles,  in  India,  642i 
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lff«teUiis,  L.  Csdliiit,  defeats  HMdrubal 
mt  FuionnaB,  111. 

Ifetellas  (Macedonieae),  Q.  CnoIUuii,  in 
the  4th  Macedonian  and  Achaean  war, 
122. 

Metelloe  (NnmantieusV  Q.  Caecilius.  cap- 
tures Numantia,  128 ;  defeats  Jugurtha, 
126 ;  superseded  by  Marius,  127. 

Metellos  (PiusX  Q-  OsBcilius,  war  with  Ser- 
torios,  133 ;  subdues  Crete,  134. 

Methuen  treaty,  434. 

Metoeci,  62. 

If  ettemich,  at  the  eongrera  of  Pracrue,  476 ; 
of  Vienna,  48^ ;  of  Carlsbad,  487 ;  head 
of  the  conservative  party,  491;  driven 
from  Vienna,  492. 

Mets,  siege  of,  806,  616,  618. 

Mezioan  expedition,  608, 682. 

Hexioo  conquered  by  Cortes,  286;  freed 
from  Spanish  rule,  488;  war  with  the 
United  States,  664. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarottl,  828. 

Mtehigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 

MiehiUimachinao,  Jesuit  mission,  864 

Mieipsa,  126. 

ItlidasTk.  of  PhrygU,  22. 

Middle  Kingdom,  82. 

Middlesex,  178. 

Miecaeslav  II.,  leader  of  the  Poles,  198. 

Miguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  488. 

Mikado.    See  Japan. 

Milan,  captured  by  Sciplo,  86 ;  captured  bv 
Baroarossa  and  destroyed,  221 ;  rebuilt, 
ib, ;  under  the  Visconti  and  Sfonsa,  262 ; 
war  between  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  1., 
ooneeming,  804,  819;  Philip  invested 
with,  ib. ;  claims  of  Louis  XII.  to,  318 ; 
appanage  of  Spain,  826 ;  assigned  to  the 
emperor,  893 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  in,  662. 

Milan  decree,  660. 

Milan,  pr.  of  Servia,  621 ;  becomes  k.,  626. 

MileiUans  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
28 ;  in  Ireland,  89. 

Miletus,  in  league  with  Croesus,  21,  28 ; 
lonians  settle,  49 ;  battle  of.  67. 

Mllhaud,  confederation  of,  822. 

Military  roads  in  Persia,  28  :  constructed 
in  Italy,  82 ;  in  Britain,  176. 

Millenary  petition,  840. 

Millesimo,  battle  of,  468. 

Milo,  S.  Annius,  189. 

Miltiades,  28 ;  at  Marathon,  67. 

Milton,  John,  889. 

Minamoto  family,  212,  218, 242. 

Minden,  baUle  of.  406. 

Mineptah.  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 

Minerva,  84. 

Ming  dynasty  in  China,  242. 

Minnesota  admitted  to  Union,  666. 

Minos,  k.  of  Crete,  18,  46. 

Minotaur,  18. 

Mlnto,  lord,  gov.  gen.  In  India,  641. 

Minudtts,  M.,  114. 

Minnit,  Peter,  298. 

MinysB,  48, 46, 48,  49. 

MIr  Jaiar,  448, 444 :  Kosim,  444. 

Mirabeau.  C.,449,461. 

MIramiehi  Bay,  discovery  of,  287. 

Miranda,  660. 

Misenum,  treaty  of,  146. 

MiHd  regis,  186. 

Miasionary  Bidge  battle  of,  668 


Mississippi  admitted  to  the  Union.  661.  . 

Missisiiippi  river,  disco v>  287,864;  possession 
taken  for  Fnince,  862,  86o ;  claimed  by 
Ji'rance,  ^20 ;  navigation  free  to  England 
and  France,  422 :  to  England  and  the 
United  States,  482. ' 

Missolonghi,  488. 

Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 

Missouri  compromise,  662. 

Mithra.  26. 

Mithridates,  I.,  founded  Parthian  empire, 
80;  II.,  k.  of  Parthia,  80. 

Mitbridatefl  VI.,  k.  of  Pontus,  his  power, 
129;  Sulla  concluded  peace  with,  181: 
alliance  of  Sertorius  with,  133;  killed 
bimfelf,  136. 

Mitbridatic  wars,T.,129;  IL,182;  in.,ldi. 

Mobile  colony,  366. 

Mocenigo,  adm.,  416. 

Mockem,  battle  of,  478. 

Modena,  416,  468. 

Moesia,  148, 168. 

Mohacs,  battle  of,  808, 872. 

Mohammed,  182. 

Moira,  lord,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  64L 

Molai,  Jacques  de,  266. 

Moldavia,  395,  488. 


Mol^,  ministry  of,  680. 
Molii^re,  371. 


MoUwits,  battle  of,  401. 

Moloch,  l7. 18. 

Moltke,  608, 609, 617. 

Momemphis,  battle  of,  6. 

Mompeson,  impeaotunent  of,  842. 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  39 ;  suppiMsed  in 
England,  836 ;  in  Austria,  407  ;  in  France, 
634 ;  in  Rome  and  Papal  states,  620. 

Mondovi,  battle  of,  468. 

Mongols,  defeated  by  the  Clxinese,  82 ;  in- 
vasion of  Qermany,  240 ;  conquest  of 
China,  242;  repulse  from  Japan,  248; 
supremacy  in  Russia,  277 ;  check  the  Os- 
man  power,  278. 

Monk,  876,  877, 878.    See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  480. 

Monmouth,  d.  of,  882, 888. 

Monroe  doctrine,  662. 

Monroe,  James,  660,  66L 

Mons  sacer,  96,  98. 

Montague,  proceedincs  against,  842, 887. 

Montaigne,  Michael,  824. 

Montciam,421.422. 

Mnnteagle,  lord,  840. 

Montebello,  battle  of,  602. 

Montecuculi,  368,  372. 

Montenegro,  war  with  the  Porte,  621, 682 ; 
became  independent,  624. 

Montereau.  269 ;  battle  of,  480. 

Monterey,  battle  of,  664. 

Montesquieu,  448. 

Montesuma,  Mexican  empire  of,  285* 

Montgomery,  general,  42?. 

MonHel,  battle  of,  276. 

Montl'hery,  battle  of.  260. 

Iklontmartre,  storm  or,  481. 

Montmirail,  battle  at<  480. 

Montmorency,  820 ;  execution,  826. 

Mnntpellier,  268. 

Montreal,  settled  by  Bfaisonnenve,  800 ;  sur- 
rpTtdered  to  English,  422;  captured  by 
Montifomery,  42». 

MomroM,  marquis  of,  plots  against  Aigjle, 
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846 ;  Mmpalgn,  In  Beottend,  818 ;  esieeii- 

tion,  876. 
MonU,  ■t«arde.S90. 
Uoon,  origin,  183;   eooqoer  Spdn,  188; 

aUiph»t«,  2U0;    eooquored  by  Almota- 

Tidw,  909 ;  bj  AlmohMtot,  210 ;  oonquMt 

of  GmnadA,  376. 
Moqui  C&fion,  387. 
UorabethM.  908,  240. 
Morv,  Sir  Thomas,  885. 
3dnre«  {see  Orseee),  oonqiMred  by  Tuki, 

897 ;  raTii««d.  488. 
Moroao,  468, 460, 463, 465, 477. 
Morgan,  481. 
Morgarton.  battle  of,  247. 
Mor&en.  206,  229. 

Momington,  lordj^gor.  gea.  In  India,  64L 
Moro,  LudoTioo,  818. 
Uorodni.  416. 
UoTM,  487. 
Mortier,  481. 

Mortimer.  Bdmand,  370 ;  Roger,  267, 268. 
Mortimer^!  Cross,  battle  of,  242. 
Mortmain,  statute  nf,  266. 
Moscow,  national  centre  of  Roasia,  277; 

bumiog  of,  476. 
Moses,  8. 

MoshAisk,  battle  of,  476. 
Moslems,  182. 
Mt.  Cenis  tunnel.  690. 
Mount  Dwert,  292,  299. 
Mountain,  the,  in  the  legialatiTe  ■■sembly, 

461,458. 
Mowbray,  oonsplimcy  of,^270. 
Muawwiyah  I.,  caUph,  182. 
Mucins  Scavola,  96. 
Mughal  empire,  founded,  868 ;  end  of,  646. 

See^  also,  India. 
Muliammed  II.,  destroyed  eastern  empire, 

278. 
Muhammed  Ohori,  211,  941:  Shah,  442; 

Tughlak,  241. 
Muhammedanism,  in  China,  81 ;  origdn  in 

Arabia,  182 :  conquests  in  west,  ltd ;  in 

Persia  192,  198. 
Miihlberg,  battle  of,  805. 
Miihldorf,  battle  of,  247. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  628. 
Mummius,  122. 
Manohengr&ts,  491, 600. 
Munda,  battle  of,  148. 
MUnger,  Thomas,  802. 
Munich,  812,  492. 

Municipal  corporatiooi  reform  aot,  641. 
Miinnich.  410,  411. 
Muurp,  major,  444. 
Munster,  anabaptists  in,  804 ;  negotiations 

for  peace  at,  816. 
Murad,  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turlcs,  278;  Y., 

deposed,  621. 
Murat,  460.  467 ;  g.  d.  of  Berg,  468 ;  k.  of 

Naples,  470;  dnven  from  Naples,  484; 

executed,  486. 
Murray.    See  Ifansfield,  lord. 
Murray,  earl  of,  regent,  338. 
Murray,  lord  Qeorge.  438. 
Murten,  battle  of,  262. 
Musa,  188. 

Muthul,  battle  of,  126. 
Mutina,  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  36, 144. 
Mutiny  act,  386. 
Hutsu-Uito,  33, 562. 


Myeale,  6L 

MylsB,  battle  of,  110, 146. 
Myonnesus,  battle  of,  119. 
Mysia,  20,  2L 

Nabis,80,119. 

Nabonetus,  k.  of  Babylon,  16. 

Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  15, 16,  9BL 

Naehod,  baUle  of,  609. 

Nadir  Shah,  inTades  India,  442. 

Nifels,  batUe  of,  260. 

Nagpnr,  mja  of,  541. 

Najua,  battle  of,  259. 

Nancy,  battle  of,  262. 

Nangis,  battle  of,  480. 

Nankin,  treaty  of,  543,  66L 

Nantes,  edict,  see  edict  of,  869;  vbtoIb. 
tiooary  tribunal  of,  454. 

Nantwich,  battle  of,  848. 

Napata,  kingdom  of,  6. 

Napier,  6UU. 

Napier,  lord,  661. 

Naples  {see  Sicily),  separated  from  SicHy, 
under  Charles  of  Anjou,  228 :  conquered 
by  Charles  >n[IL,962jby  Alphoni*o  of  Ar> 
agon,  268 :  by  Lonis  XIl.  and  Ferdinand, 
818 ;  rerolt  of  Masaniello.  327 ;  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  898,  4l6 ;  truutfened 
into  Parthenopnan  republic,  460 ;  French 
garrison,  468 ;  Bourbons  banished,  468 ; 
restored,  488  ;  revolutionary  moTemaats, 
487. 498 ;  Uberated  by  Garibaldi,  603. 

Napoleon  I.,  emp.  of  the  French  (see  Bon*, 
parte,  Napoleon),  crowned,  465;  k.  ct 
Italy,  467 ;  protector  of  the  ooofederaey 
of  the  Rhine,  468 ;  divorced  from  Jose- 
phine, 478 ;  birth  of  the  k.  of  Rome,  474 ; 
campaignof  Feb.,  1814,  480;  abdicated, 
481 ;  removed  to  Elba,  481 ;  return,  483, 
626;  hundred  days,  483;  Waterloo,  484; 
transported  to  St.  Helcnia,  484;  death, 
627 ;  entombment  in  Paris,  580. 

Napoleon  111.,  emp.  of  the  French  {set 
Louis  Napoleon),  elected,  499.  531;  at- 
tempted assassination,  631,  644  ;  war 
with  Italy,  602,  682;  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, 608 ;  Lnzembounr  question,  611 ; 
Franco-Pmsslan  war,  6l8 ;  surrenden  to 
WUliam  TIL,  517 ;  death,  690,  68& 

Narragansett  Indians,  859. 

Narses,  176, 188. 

Narva,  battle  of,  896. 

Narvaes,  286,  286. 

Naseby,  battle  of,  349. 

Nassau  incorporated  with  Prussia,  510. 

National  convention,  447, 451,  452 ;  feda»- 
tion,  450 ;  oetition,  542. 

Naucraries.  63,  55,  58. 

Navarino,  battle  of.  489, 589. 

Navarre,  origin,  209 ;  Joanna,  heiress  ot^ 
marries  Philip  IV.,  264 ;  Charles  the  Bad, 
k.  of,  268 ;  in  the  Huguenot  wars,  821. 

Navarrete,  iMtttle  of,  276. 

Navigation  act,  876 ;  repealed,  543. 

Navler,  377. 

Nebraska,  admitted  to  the  Union,  669. 

Nebuchadneszar,  k.  of  Babylcm,  6, 11, 16> 

Necker,  447,  449. 

Neerwinden,  battle  of.  870,  888,  468. 

Nehavend,  battle  of.  182, 198. 

Neku,  k.  of  Rgypt,  6,  U,  16. 

Nelson  at  Aboukir,  460;  at  Tzafalgar  407. 
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Kamean  festival,  42. 

Nemed,  89. 

Nepalese,  conquered  by  Chinese,  444. 

NeptHnuB,  84. 

Nero,  C.  Claudius,  eonsnl,  117. 

Mero,  Roman  emp.,  150,  151. 

Nerra,  Roman  emp.,  152. 

Neeaelrode,  482. 

Motherlands,  acquisition  by  the  house  of 
Burgundy,  328,  829  ;  war  of  liberation, 
83U ;  independence  recognized,  331 :  war 
with  Louis  XIV.,  867 ;  with  England, 
879,  880;  New  Amsterdam  lost,  858*, 
Spajdsh  Netherlands  giyen  to  Austria, 
0Mfe  with  Joseph  11.,  408 ;  trans- 
formed into  ttie  Batavian  republic,  466  ; 
into  the  kio^om  of  Holland,  468;  in- 
corporated with  France,  473 ;  the  French 
expelled,  479;  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
huids  formed,  488;  Belgium  separated 
from  Holland,  489. 

Neuch&tel,  given  to  Prussia.  898;  to  Ber- 
thier,  468 ;  as  prmcipality  restored  to 
Prussia,  4o2:  as  canton  joined  to  the 
8wi<«8  confederacy,  488;  rerolt  from 
Prussia,  492 ;  given  up  by  Prussia,  SOL 

Neohof ,  baron,  k.  of  Corsica,  415. 

Nenstria,  decay  of,  85 ;  in  the  2d  division 
of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  181;  in  the  Sd, 
182, 188 ;  in  treaty  of  Verdun,  187. 

Neutrality  act,  548. 

Nevada  admitted  t«  the  Union,  558. 

Nevers,  house  of,  811. 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  268. 

New  Albion,  west^  discovered  bv  Drake, 
289 ;  «<u(,  granted  to  Plowden,  293. 

New  Amsterdam,  founded,  298;  captured 
by  Bnglii«h,  858,  379. 

Newbury,  battles  of,  848. 

Newcastle,  ministry  of,  488)  439. 

Newcomen,  486. 

New  England,  named,  294 ;  presidency  of, 
361 :  IndUn  hostUities  in,  417. 

New  Forest,  280. 

Newfoundland,  discoveiy,  284, 287 ;  Gilbert 
taJtes  possession  of,  2^ ;  grant  of  a  part 
to  sir  Geo.  Calvert,  299. 

New  France,  French  settlements  in,  299; 
name  extended  to  the  west,  864,  865; 
ceded  to  England,  422. 

New  Granada,  488. 

New  Hampshire,  granted  to  Mason,  296; 
separated  from  Massachusetts,  869;  in- 
surrection in,  432. 

New  Haven,  colony  of,  857 ;  union  with 
Connecticut,  858. 

New  Jentey,  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret, 858 ;  under  Andros,  86l ;  divided 
into  east  and  west  .lerRcy,  •S59. 

New  Netherlands,  agreement  with  the 
united  colonies,  85? ;  granted  to  dukes  of 
York  and  Albany,  858. 

New  North  Wales,  299. 

New  Orleans,  reserved  to  France,  422; 
British  repulsed  at,  551. 

Newport,  treaty  of,  851. 

New  South  Wales,  299. 

New  Sweden,  298. 

Newton,  Isaac,  388,  389. 

Newtown  Butler,  buttle  of  386. 

New  York,  name  of  Now  Amftvnlam 
ohaoged  to,  8i>8 ;  captured  by  the  Dutch, 


restored  to  England,  859;  gov.  Andros, 
869,  361;  gov.  Fletcher,  862 ;  gov.  Bur- 
net, 417 ;  settlement  of  Conn,  boundary, 
418 ;  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  418 ;  occu- 


Napolc 

Niagara,  expedition  Hminst,  421,  428. 

Nicaea,  council  of,  1^ :  Greek  empire  oi, 
216. 

Nice,  truce  of,  804;  annexed  to  France, 
602. 

Nicephorus  Phocas,  Greek  emp.,  210. 

Nicholas  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  488;  Polish 
revolution,  490;  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary, 495;  joins  Austria,  498;  Crimean 
war,  499 ;  death,  500. 

Nicholas  V.,  anti-pope,  2*7. 

Nicias,  65-67 ;  peace  of,  66. 

Nicomedes,  k.  of  Bithynia,  78;  III.,  129, 
184. 

Niels,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  500. 

Nihilists,  525,  626. 

Nikita.  pr.  of  Monteneg^,  521. 

NikolsDurg,  truce  of,  5<*9. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  460,  586. 

Nimrod,  k.  of  Assyria.  5,  n.  2 ;  18. 

Nimwegen,  peace  of,  3^. 

Nineteen  propositions,  847. 

Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris,  12;  foundation, 
14 ;  captured  by  Uyaxares,  15, 25 ;  battle 
of,  192. 

Ninus,  14. 

Nippon,  proper  meaning,  82,  n.  2. 

Nisib,  battle  of,  491. 

Nitta  Toshisada,  243. 

Nizam  ul  Mulk,  442. 

Noah.  86, 89. 

Noailles,  vicomte  de,  450. 

NobiUty  in  Rome,  101,  102;  abolished  in 
France,  453 ;  new  nobility,  467. 

Nobunaga,  855,  856. 

Noisseville,  baUle  of,  516. 

Nola,  battle  of,  149. 

Nollendorf ,  battle  of,  477, 478. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  2S9. 

Non-JurOTs,  886. 

No  "popS^  riots,  440. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of.  818. 

Nore^  mutiny  at  the,  586. 

Noreui,  battle  of,  127. 

Noricum,  148,  167. 

Normandy,  settled,  202;  Vexin  annexed 
to,  2(^:  duke  William  conquers  Eng- 
land, 206 ;  belongs  to  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 231;  conquered  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, 227. 

Normans.    See  Northmen. 

North,  sir  Francis,  382. 

North,  lord,  administration,  400,  425;  re- 
signs, 441. 

Northampton,  battle  of,  272. 

North  Anna,  battle  of,  558. 

Northbrook.  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  547. 

North  Carolina,  separated  from  South  Car- 
olina, 418 ;  colonial  charter  suspended, 
427  ;  insurrection  in,  425 ;  accepted  the 
constitution  of  U.  S.,  547. 

Northcote,  sir  Statfnrdi  545. 

Northern  convention,  'iCi  463. 

Northern  war,  394. 
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North  Qennui  Confederatton.  Sm  Ger- 
i.iany. 

Northmen,  wan  with  Charles  the  Great, 
185 ;  raTageti  in  France  and  Germany, 
198, 201 ;  iiettled  in  Italy,  198,  199,  200 ; 
siege  of  Parln.  201 :  settlement,  202 ;  in 
England,  208,  204, 206 ;  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, 206. 

Northumberland,  d.  of ,  886 ;  e.  of,  270,  271. 

Northumbria,  Mngdoiu  of,  178, 179, 180. 

Norway,  early  history  to  1103,  208  ;  from 
death  of  Magnus  Barfod  to  union  of  Oal- 
mar,  1106-1897,  288 ;  to  1524,  276,  861 ; 
to  1 189. 409 ;  ceded  to  Sweden,  479,  488 ; 
war  with  Sweden,  484;  oonstitutionai 
contest  in,  526. 

Notables,  assembly  of,  447. 

Notium,  battle  of,  09. 

Nottingham,  e.  of,  impeached,  270. 

Nottingtiam,  e.  of.  sec  of,  state,  885,  483 ; 
pres.  of  council,  486. 

NoTara,  batUe  of,  819,  488,  494. 

Nova  Scotia,  granted  to  sir  Wm.  Alexan- 
der, 295,  2^ ;  ceded  to  Enghtnd,  898 ; 
422,  439 ;  fisheries  in,  482. 

Novgorod,  208.  277. 

NoTi,  battle  of,  461. 

Nullification  proclamation,  568. 

Numa  PompiUus,  k.  of  Rome,  88. 

Numantia,  destruction  of,  128. 

Numerianus,  Boman  emp.,  158. 

Numidia,  divided  between  Booohns  and 
Gauda,  121, 127, 142. 

Nurembeiif,  peace  of,  808 ;  fortified  camp 
of,  812. 

Nymphenburg,  alliance  o^  401. 

Nystadt,  peace  of,  897. 

Gates,  Titus,  plot,  881 ;  trial,  388 ;  pardon, 
886. 

Oaths  of  all^^nce  and  supremacy,  886. 

Obelisks,  8. 

Ocampo  circumnavigates  Cuba,  284. 

Occasional  conformity  act,  broueht  in,  488, 
484 ;  passed.  435 ;  repealed,  487. 

Octavia,  146, 150. 

Octavianus,  C.  Julius  Cseear  ;  n«^tiation8 
with  the  senate,  144 ;  appoint^  consul, 
145 ;  receives  the  west,  145 ;  war  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Antonius,  146 ;  sole 
ruler,  147.     Set  Augustus. 

Odenathns,  157. 

Odin.  164. 165. 

Odo,  D.  of  Bayeux,  229 ;  c.  of  Paris.  See 
Eudes. 

Odovaker,  ruler  of  Italy,  162,  178 ;  over- 
thrown by  Theodorio,  1|4. 

Odysseus,  4<. 

lEdipus,  46. 

(Sneus,  k.  of  Athens,  44. 

(Bnophyta,  battle  of,  68. 

Offa,  k.  of  Mercia,  180. 

Offices  of  state  opened  to  plebeians,  101. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  settles  Georgia,  418, 
419. 

Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  549. 

Ohio  Company,  419,  420. 

Olaf  Hunger,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Olaf ,  k.  of  Denmark,  287  ;  of  Norway,  240. 

Olaf,  St.,  k.  of  Norway,  209;  Tnetelje, 
flrot  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  Tkygvasson,  k. 
of  Norway.  208,  208. 


Olaf,  the  Lap-king,  of  Sweden,  206. 
Oldeastle,  sir  John,  271. 
Old  French  and  Indian  war,  420. 
Oldenbuiig,  409 ;  house  of,  851 ; 

to  France,  478. 
Oliva,  peace  of,  878. 
Olivares,  882. 

OlUvier,  ministry  of,  612,  632. 
Olmiitx,  conference  of,  498 ;  siege  of,  401» 
Olybrins,  Roman  emp.,  162. 
Olympiad,  first,  50. 
Olympian  festival,  42. 
Olympias,  77. 
Olynthiao  orations,  72. 
OlynthuB,  battle  of,  65;  70;  alliance  with 

PhiUp.  71 ;  revolt  and  destruction,  72. 
Omar,  182, 192. 
Omar  Pacha,  499. 
Ommiads  obtained  the  caliphate,  182 :  orreiu 

thrown  by  Abbaside»,  188 ;  founded  cal- 
iphate of  Cordova,  188,  209. 
0*Neil,  Hugh.     See  Tyrone. 
Onomarchus,  72. 
Opequan,  battle  of,  658. 
Opium  war,  542,  661. 
Oppius,  Spurius,  98. 
Optimates,  lOl. 

Orange.  William  of  (the  Silent),  890, 881. 
Orban  Fr^re,  ministry,  625. 
Orchomenus,  battle  of,  181. 
Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  terrl* 

tory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  488. 
Ordinances  instead  of  acts  passed  by  long 

parliament,  847. 
Oiebro,  peace  of,  474. 
Oregon  admitted  to  the  Union,  656  :  boun- 
dary decided,  543,  660;  treaty,  654. 
Orellana,  Francisco,  288. 
Orf ord  (adm.  Russell),  invites  William  III.. 

884 ;  victory  of  La  Hogue  887 ;  created 

earl  of  Orford,  impeached,  888. 
Organic  statute,  490. 
Orinoco,  discovery  of,  288. 
Orkneys,  conquest  of,  209. 
Orleanists,  680. 
Orleans  besieged  by  Attila,  178 ;  maid  of, 

260 ;  cap.  of  Burgundy,  181 ;  battle  of, 

618. 
Orleans,  d.  of,  murdered,  289 :  death,  590 ; 

Gaston  of,  conspiracies  of,  825,  826, 306; 

Philip  of,  regent,  446;   Philip  EgaUt^ 

450 ;  execution  of,  455. 
Orleans,  house  of,  strife  with  Burgundy, 

259;   comes  to  the  throne   in  France, 

817 ;  again  in  1880, 489,  629 ;  expelled, 

630 
Orloff ,  411. 

Ormaguas,  empire  of  the,  288. 
Ormondfdnke  of,  impeachment,  487. 
Ormuid.    See  Ahuramasda. 
Orodes  I.,  k.  of  Parthia,  80. 
Orsini,  681. 

Osborne,  sir  Thomas,    filse  Danby,  880. 
Osiris,  2, 8. 

Osman  I.,  278 ;  Pasha,  522. 
Osnabrlick,  negotiations  for  peace  at,  815. 
Ostend  East  India  Co.,  437. 
Ostmark  (Lusatia),  formation  of,  194  ;  Bar 

varian  Ostmark  reestablished,  196;  esk 

larged,  199.     See  Austria. 
Ostrach.  battle  of,  460. 
Ostracism,  56. 
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Oftrosotlui.     See  East  Ooths. 

OBtrofenka,  battle  of,  490. 

Oswald,  of  Northumbria,  180. 

Oswego,  captured  by  Montcalm.  421. 

Oswieu,  k.  of  Northumbria,  180. 

Othmano,  182. 

Otho.    For  German  rulers,  see  Otto. 

Otho,  Roman  emp.,  161. 

Otis,  James,  422, 428. 

Otterbume.    See  Cherj  Chase. 

Otto  the  Flnne,  marg.  of  Brandenburg, 
249. 

Otto  L,  k.  of  Greece,  aecession,  480 ;  ex- 
pulsion, 606. 

Otto  I.  th«  Great,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  E., 
196 ;  n.,  196, 197 ;  III.,  "  Wonder  of  the 
World,*'  197 ;  IV.,  of  Brunswick,  223. 

Otto  of  Nordheim,  199. 

Otto  of  Wittelsbaoh,  222. 

Otto  the  Illustrionii,  d.  of  Saxony,  194. 

Ottocar,  k.  of  Bohemia.  244. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  S92,  436. 

Oudb,  proTinoe  In  India,  22;  under  the 
GuptYt  24;  independence  of,  442:  an- 
Dfrxatlon,  646. 

Oudinot,  476,  477, 480. 

Ovando,  288. 

Orerbuiy.  sir  Thomas,  841. 

Ovidius  Naso,  P.,  83, 148. 

Oxenstiema,  Axel,  318,  314,  316. 

Oxford,  parliament  of  Charles  I.  at,  348. 

Oxford,  e.  of  (Harley),  lord  high  trei^ 
surer,  435;  dismissed,  436;  impeached, 
437. 

Paches,  66. 

Pacific  Ocean,  dldcorered,  284. 

Pa«te  de  famine,  446. 

Paix  defi  dames,  808 ;  de  monsieur,  822. 

PaUeologi,  Greek  emperors,  278. 

PalsBologus,  Michael,  216. 

Palatinate,  electorate,  248;  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  810;  dlTiniou  of,  816;  war 
over  the  suoeesnion  in,  8tf9 ;  derastation 
of,  870 ;  in  the  war  of  the  Bararian  suo- 
oesflion,  406. 

Palestine,  6,  7. 

Palikao,  battle  of,  602. 662. 

Flalladius,  In  Ireland.  89. 

Palm,  execution  of,  468. 

Palmerston,  lord,  in  the  Egyptian  trouble, 
401;  alliance  with  Turkey,  499:  for. 
MO.,  home  sec,  premier,  648;  second 
ministry,  death,  644. 

I^myra,  167. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  oiL  664. 

Pampeluna,  si^e  of,  479. 

Panama  congress,  663. 

Pandnlf,  284. 

Panipat.  battles  of,  868.  443. 

Plannonia,  Roman  proT..  149, 167. 

Panormus,  17, 20 ;  battle  of.  111. 

PaDsa,144. 

PM>li,  416. 

piapaoy,  origin,  176 ;  foundation  of  its  sec- 
ular power,  184 ;  German  popes,  196 ; 
Orsffonr  VI  i.,  inTentitures,  199;  Canos- 
•a,  2D0 ;  concordnc  of  Wormn,  201 ;  Ur- 
MD  II.,  crumdes,  218-217 ;  contest  with 
Yrederio  1.,  221 ;  Innocent  III.,  223 :  Or«g> 
ory  IX., strife  with  Frederic  II..  224, 226; 
ooianoil  of  ^yons,  226 ;  Adrian  IV.  gires 


Ireland  to  Henry  11.,  282 ;  Innocent  III., 
contest  with  John,  22S ;  council  of  Con- 
stance proclaims  its  superiority,  251 ; 
Boniface  VUI.,  quarrel  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  254;  Babylonish  captivity  in 
Avignon,  255,  268;  great  schism,  268: 
reformation,  301 ;  council  of  Trent,  805 ; 
anti-reformation,  806;  Alexander  VI., 
Gregory  XIII.,  reform  of  calendar,  827 ; 
dispute  with  Henry  VIII.,  884;  bull  ap- 
portioning the  undiscoverad  portions  of 
the  world,  353;  Pius  VI.  and  Joseph  II., 
408 ;  Pius  VI.,  seised  by  the  French,  469 ; 
concordat  of  1801,  468 ;  Pius  VII.,  seised 
by  Napoleon,  478;  receives  the  papal 
states  again,  483;  Plus  1X^492;  revolt 
in  Rome  suppressed  by  French,  498; 
honorary  president  of  the  Italian  l«*ague, 
602 ;  Vatican  council  papal  infallibility, 
612;  temporal  power  of  the  pope  abol- 
ished, 518 :  guarantee  for  the  pope,  ^ ; 
content  with  Italy,  Prussia,  Switserland, 
621;  Leo  XIII  .,524. 

Papal  8tate<<  founded,  184 :  estates  of 
Matilda  obtained,  2SSi;  independent  of 
the  empire,  263;  declining  prosperity, 
416;  cession  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  the 
Romagna,  468;  transformation  into  the 
Roman  republic,  459 ;  without  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  restored  to  the 
pope,  4o4 ;  incorporated  with  France, 
47d;  restored  to  the  papacy,  488;  Bo- 
logna, Ferrara,  Romagna,  incorporated 
with  Italy.  402 ;  patriniooium  Petri  to  be 
protected  oy  Italy,  503:  patrimoninm 
Petri  also  incorporated,  518. 

Riper,  improvement  in,  279. 

Paphlagonia,  21, 186. 

Papin,  Denis.  48i3. 

Papirius  Carbo,  126, 127, 180, 181 ;  Cursor, 
106.  ' 

Papists  disabling  act.  381. 

Pappenheim.  811,  312. 

Paraguay,  discovery  of,  286 ;  rule  of  Fran- 
cia,  4^. 

Paris,  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  occupied  by  La- 
bienus,  189 ;  court-camp  of  Childebert 
L,  181 ;  siege  by  Otto  II.,  196;  slme  by 
the  Northmen,  201 .  capital  of  the  French 
monarchy  {see  Laon),  202 ;  entrance  of 
the  allies,  481;  second  capture,  484; 
sieffe,  517 ;  bombardment.  519 :  capitu- 
lation, 619 ;  second  siege,  680.  See^  also, 
France. 

Paris,  peace  of  1768,  422,  489 ;  of  1788, 
431,  441 :  between  Sweden  and  France, 
473;  of  1814,  481;  of  1816,486;  closing 
the  Crimean  war,  601. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  47. 

Paris,  Matthew,  285. 

Parker,  arohb.  of  Canterbury,  838. 

Parliament,  in  England,  the  witan,  177; 
p.  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  284 ;  taxation 
without  consent  of  p.,  illegal,  266 :  first 
perfect  p^.  267 ;  separation  into  two 
hcuses,  268 :  the  "good  p.,'*  the  "  won- 
derful p.,"  209;  &glish  in  the  house 
of  commons,  271 :  grand  protestation 
842 ;  petition  of  right,  848 .  scene  in  the 
commons,  843 ;  no  p.  for  11  years,  844 ; 
the  "short  p.,"  846 ;  the  '^  long  p.,'* 
846;  ''Rump,"  876;    **Barebone*s  p..>* 
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S7B;  long  p.  dlMi^Ted,  878;  resvmfe  of 
lis  hls(«>i7,  378,  n.  ^eonventioii  p./' 
878;  "oavalier  p./' 878;  conTention  p., 
885;  first  triennua  p.,  888;  first  p.  of 
Qreftt  Britain,  484;  first  septvnnisj  p., 
487 ;  Wilke»,  440 ;  speeches  printed,  440 ; 
contractorR  and  revenue  oflicers  excluded, 
441 :  first  imperlil  p.,  530 ;  Catholics  first 
admitted,  8%l ;  reform  act,  540 ;  annual 
p.  demanded,  542;  .property  qualification 
abolished,  Jews  admitted,  2d  reform  act, 
544. 

Parliament  of  France,  explatned,254;  mixed 
chamber:*,  £24 :  mixed  chiuiibers  in  4  par- 
liaments, 3*24:  retiisfance  of  the  p.  of 
Wris.  306 ;  p.  of  Farin  abolished,  but  re- 
stored, 446 :  ajpiin  nbolished,  447. 

Parliament  of  Germany,  498-498. 

Parma  ceded  to  Spanish  Bourbons,  403, 416 ; 
ceded  to  France,  463 ;  given  to  Napoleon's 
wife,  481 :  incorporated  with  Sardinia, 
502. 

Parma,  d.  of,  881,  458. 

Parmenio,  74,  75. 

Famell,  545. 

Parthenon,  built,  64 ;  blown  up,  416. 

Parthenopaean  republic,  kingdom  of  Naples 
transformed  into,  460 ;  abolifihed,  461. 

Parthia,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  24 ;  revolt 
subdued  by  Darius,  27 ;  geography  of, 
29;  revolt  under  Arsaces,  29;  kingdom 
of ,  wars  with  Rome,  etc.,  30;  kingdom 
of,  78 :  Graasos,  140 ;  war  with  Tnyan, 
153;    diasolution  of   monarchy,  80, 155. 

Partholan,  k.  of  Ireland,  88. 

Partition  of  Poland,  I.,  411 ;  II.,  418 ;  in., 
414. 

Partition  of  Prussia  proposed,  404. 

Partition  treaties,  391. 

Paschal  II.,  pope,  201;  III.,  221. 

Paskevitch,  489,  490,  495,  499. 

Passarowits,  peace  of,  897. 

Passau,  convention  of,  805,  317. 

Patkul,  894, 395. 

Patn4,  massacre  of  ^444. 

Patricians,  origin,  SS,  90 ;  conflicting  views 
concerning.  94 ;  conflict  with  the  plebei- 
ans, 95,  96,  97, 100 ;  create  a  new  office, 
but  soon  lose  exclusive  control  of  all 
offices,  101. 

Paul  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  459,  462,  463. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  327. 

Paullns.  L.  .Smilius,  112 ;  consul,  falls  at 
Cannae,  115 ;  the  younger,  victory  over  the 
Lusitanians,  118  ;  defeated  Perseus,  120. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  186. 

Pausanias,  60,  61, 69. 

Pavia,  175 :  si^,  184 ;  battle  of,  803. 

Peasants'  war,  in  Germany,  302. 

Pedro,  I.,  emp.  of  Biaxil,  488 ;  II.,  488. 

Peel,  Robert,  home  sec,  539 ;  first  adminis- 
tration,  5^ ;  second  administration,  5^. 

Peking,  treaty  of,  502,  543,  562. 

Pelagius,  188. 

Pelasgians,  43,  49. 

Pelham,  Henry,  administration,  438. 

Piilissier,  500. 

PelopidflB,  44. 

Pelopidas,  70,  71. 

Peloponnesian  war,  64-69. 

Pelusium,  2:  battle  of,  7,27;  taken  by 
PersianB,  191. 


Penatw,  84. 

Peoda,  k.  of  Herda,  179,  lft3. 

Peninsula  campaign  of  McClellan,  567 

Peninsula  War,  4i  1,  537. 

Penn,  William,  360, 877. 

Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn, 
859 ;  government  taken  from  Penn,  dtSil ; 
new  charter  obtained  by  Penn,  862. 

Penny  postage  in  England,  542. 

Penobscot,  294,  dOu 

Penrith,  battle  of,  438. 

Fenruddock.  rebellion  of,  876. 

**  Pensioned,**  parliament,  878, 881. 

Pensions,  552. 

Pentarehy  of  the  great  powers,  4^ 

Pentland  Hills,  battle  of,  879. 

PeppereU,  William,  419. 

Pequigny,  peace  of,  274. 

Pequot  war,  297. 

Perceval,  587. 

Percy,  Harrv  (Hotspur),  270. 

Perdiccas,  i4,  76. 

P^re  la  Chaise,  881. 

Peigamon,  kingdom  of,  78, 124. 

Pericles,  rival  of  Cimon,  62 ;  administnir 
tion  of,  64 ;  death,  65. 

P^rier,  486, 527 ;  ministry  of,  529. 

Perioed,  50. 

Peroies,  k.  of  Persia,  189. 

Perpema,  182, 133. 

Perpetual  peace,  319. 

Perry,  com.,  at  Tedo,  562. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78, 120. 

Persia,  geography,  24 ;  religion,  24,  26 ; 
revolt  under  Cyrus,  26 ;  old  Persinn  em- 
pire, ib. ;  conquests  of  Cambyses  and  Da- 
rius, 27 ;  administration  of  the  empire, 
28  ;  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
t&. ;  of  Europe,  28, 56 ;  decline  and  fall  of 
the  empire,  29 ;  subject  to  Parthia,  91 ; 
new  Persian  empire  founded,  t6.,  165, 
187;  wars  with  Rome,  190;  restored  to 
the  limits  reached  under  Darius,  191 ; 
conquest  by  Arabs,  192.  198. 

Persian  wars,  I.,  II.,  56;  III.,  58;  lY.. 
60. 

Pert,  dr  Thomas,  285. 

Pertinax.  Roman  emp.^54. 

Peru,  exploration  of,  Z86 ;  conquest  of  by 
Pisarro,  287 ;  a  free  state,  488. 

Perusia,  civil  war  of,  145. 

Pescennius  Niger,  156. 

Peshwl,  448,  541. 

Peter,  k.  of  Aragon,  226;  III.,  276  ;  lY., 
276. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  k.  of  Castile,  war  with, 
258,  276. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  tsar  of  Russia,  874  ;  in 
England,  888  :  war  with  Charles  XII.,  k 
of  Sweden,  394,  895,  896,  410;  II.,  410; 
III.,  406, 411. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  200,  218. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  269. 

Peter  des  Roches,  284. 

Peter  de  Vinea,  225. 

Peterborough,  lord,  484. 

Peterborough,  sack  of,  204. 

Peterloo.    See  Manchester  Massacre. 

Peterwardein,  battle  of,  897. 

Potion,  451, 454. 

Petition  of  Right,  848. 

Petrarca,  Francesco,  263. 
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P»tr«,  father,  884. 

PvtreiuR,  141, 142. 

PetroDius  Maximus,  Roman  emp.,  16L 

Pfaffendorf ,  battle  of,  4U6. 

Pharaoh,  2,  n. 

Pharl8Mt,ll. 

Phamabasufl,  68,  70. 

Pharaacea,  142, 148. 

Phanalns,  battle  of,  141. 

Phidias,  64. 

Philadelphia,  fonndatloii  of,  960  ;  ooeupied 
by  British,  eTacoated,  428;  centeoDial 
exhibition  at,  660. 

Philadelphia,  boming  of  the  fMgate,  648. 

Philseni,  altars  of,  18. 

Philip,  d.  of  Anjou.  Se$  Philip  V.,  k.  of 
Spain. 

Philip  the  Fair,  archd.  of  Austria,  268, 
801  828. 

PhiUp  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy,  268 ;  the 
Good.  268. 

Philip  I.,  k.  of  France,  203,  226 ;  II.,  Au- 
gustusy  crusade,  216:  Bouvines,  228; 
reign,  226 ;  intrigueo  against  Richard  of 
England,  282:  trouble  over  Jngebord, 
28&;  III.,  /«  Hardi,  264  :  IV.,  U  Bel,  264 ; 
v., /e  Lflny,  266;  VI.,  267. 

I'hiUp,  landgr.  of  Hesne,  304,  806. 

Philip,  k.  of  Macedonia,  71 ;  V.,  k.,  war 
with  Rome,  116,  118;  with  Antiochus, 
118. 

Philip,  d.  of  Orleans.    See  Orleans. 

Philip  II.,  k.  of  Spain,  war  with  Hennr 
11.,  of  Franca.  &il ;  claim  to  French 
erown,  824:  reign,  880;  III.,  881;  IV., 
831 ;  v.,  claim  urged  by  Louis  XIV.,  881 ; 
war  of  Spanish  succession  882;  recog 
nixed  in  Spain,  888 ;  claimant  for  Ans« 
trlan  succession,  400 ;  reign,  414. 

Philip  of  Swabia,  emp.  of  the  H.  B.  B., 

Philip,  king,  Indian  chief,  868. 

Pbiliphaugh,  battle  of,  848. 

Pbilippi,  founded,  71 ;  battle  of,  146. 

Philippics'  of  Demosthenes,  72;  of  Cicero, 
144. 

Philippus  Arabs,  Roman  emp.,  166, 188. 

Philisthies,  7,  8. 14 

Philocrates,  peace  of,  72. 

Philomelus,  ?2. 

Philopoemen,  80. 

Phips,  sir  Wm.,  gor.  of  llass.,  861. 

Phocnans,  18,  26. 

Pboeion,  70,  78. 

Phcebidas,  70. 

Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  expeditions  of  Ra- 
meesu  I.,  6;  war  of  Psamethik  I.,  6; 
subject  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  14;  geog- 
raphy, 16 ;  reliffion,  16, 17 ;  eonstitntlon 
of  the  cities,  17 ;  Sidon's  greatest  power, 
fb.;  yoyugoB  and  colonies,  t6.;  rise  of 
Tyre,  l8;  foundation  of  cWthage,  ib.; 
decline  of  Phoenician  cities,  18 ;  subject 
to  Assyria,  Bcrpt,  Babylon,  Persia,  ib. ; 
to  Maoedon,  the  Seleucid«,  the  Ptole- 
mies, 20;  retains  natire  rulers  under 
Persia,  26, 27 ;  P.  refuse  to  assist  Camby> 
MS  against  Carthage,  27:  rerolt  sup* 
pressed  by  Anaxerxes  III.,  88;  never 
▼Isited  Britain,  87. 

Vhnates,  name  of  several  Parthian  kings, 
1 ,  28 ;  11.,  80 ;  111.,  first  war  with  Rome, 


80;  lY,  attacked  by  Antoniw,  80,  mi 
with  Augustus,  148. 

Phraortes,  16,  26. 

Phratries,  64. 

Phrixos,  46. 

Phrygia,  21,  22. 

PhylsB,  46,  64. 

Piaoensa,  416,  467. 

Piasts,  Poland  under  the,  277. 

Piccolomini,  818, 814.    See  JEneas  SilTim. 

Picenum,  81,  88, 141. 

Pichegru,  466,  466, 468,  466. 

liedmont,  settled  by  Celts,  conquered  by 
Rome,  86,  118 ;  under  the  East  (ioths, 
174;  under  the  Langobiirds,  176,  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  184 ;  Caro- 
lingians  in,  188;  Otto  I.  conquers  Be- 
rengar  of  Ivrea,  185,  186;  uenry  II. 
conquers  Ardoin,  187;  Lombard  league 
and  Frederic  Barbarossa,  218-222;  Fred- 
eric I.,  224;  divided  into  small  states, 
262 ;  under  dukes  of  Savov,  827 ;  who 
became  kings  of  Sardinia,  416 ;  Napoleon 
occupies  P.,  468 ;  Cisalpine  republic,  468 ; 
abolished  460 ;  restored,  462 :  Italian  re- 
public, 464 ;  Napoleon,  k.  of  Italy,  467 ; 
ceded  to  France,  467;  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom  ceded  to  Austria,  488  ;  rev- 
olutiontuy  movements,  487 ;  war  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  484;  intervention 
of  France.  Austrians  expelled,  602, 608. 

Pierce,  Franklin.  666. 

Piers  Plowman,  268. 

Pignerol  ceded  to  France,  826. 

Pilgrims,  284. 

Pillnits,  conference,  461 ;  deolaiation  46S. 

Pilpay,flftbles  of,  18L 

Pindar,  78. 

Pinerolo,  pacification  of,  877. 

Pinto  in  Japan,  8-j6. 

Pinion  Vincent  Tines,  284. 

Pipin,  d*Ueristal.  188 ;  the  Small,  k.  of  the 
Franks.  176,184. 

Pineus.  fortified,  68, 61,  64;  blockade  of, 
60,70. 

Pirates,  war  against,  184. 

Pisa,  conquered  by  Genoa,  268;  oonneU 
of,26L 

Pisistratus,  64. 

Pistoria,  battle  of,  187. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.     See  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William  the  vounger,  sketch  of  life, 
441 :  first  administration,  442,  636 :  sec- 
ond adminbtration,  686 ;  death,  68l 

F.us  II.,  pope,  268 ;  VI  ,  407;  Vll.,  con- 
secrated Napoleon  I.,  466;  imprisoned, 
4~3 ;  returned  to  Rome,  482 ;  IX.,  at- 
tempted reforms  of,  482 :  death,  624. 

Pisarro,  Francisco,  2s6,  28i . 

Placida,  161. 

Plague  in  Germany,  248 ;  in  London,  879. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  battle  of,  422. 

Plantagenet,  house  of,  281. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  443. 

PlatsesB,  battle  of,  60 ;  furrenders,  66. 

Plato,  68. 

Plebeians,  traditional  origin,  88 ;  true  ori- 
gin, 80,  81.  82;  admitted  to  senate,  84; 
contest  with  patricians,  85;  tribunes. 
W  \  comltia  tributa,  86.  87 ;  seoesslon, 
86 ;  one  plebeian  eoBfol,  101 ;  all 
opened  to,  101, 107. 
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PleTim,  m|»tim  of,  fill. 
Plinius,  tbe  elder,  1SL 

PIiflto»naz,  68. 
'Plon.Plon,"466,68i. 

Ploirdeii,elr  Bftwud,  ML 

Plunkett.  exMQiioa  of,  881. 

Plymouth,  eoaneil  of,  294;  rarrenderi 
charter,  287 ;  Mttlement  of,  ia  Mew  Ens- 
land,  ak.  ^ 

Plymouth  Gompanj,  291, 29a 

Pocahontae,  ^. 

Poiiichwiat,  armlfftSce  of,  476. 

Poitiem,  battle  of  (Charles  liartel),  188 : 
(Black  Prince).  258. 

Poiton,  aoquirwl  by  Bnglaod,  236,  281, 
268;  lo«t.28Q.  * 

Poland,  kingdom  formed,  168 ;  war  with 
Henry  II.,  197 ;  with  Conrad  11.;  sab- 
mits  to  empire,  196 ;  under  the  Piasts, 
united  with  lithuania,  277 :  Jagallons  : 
P.  an  eleotiTe  mcmarchy,  868 ;  elector  of 
Sazonv,  k.  of  P.,  872 ;  republic,  874 ; 
Stanislaus,  k.,  896;  truee  of,  897;  war 
of  the  Polish  succession,  898,  414;  first 
dirision,  411:  second,  .418;  tbird,  414; 
kingdom  of,  488 ;  leTolutioii  in  480. 

Pole,  Blichael del*. !mi. 

Pole,  Reginald,  card..  886, 888. 

Polignae  ministrr ,  627. 

Polk,  James  K.,  664. 

PoUentia,  battle  at.  17L 

Polo,  Marco,  242,  2d2. 

Polycrates  of  Samos,  7* 

Polygnotus,  64. 

Polysperehon,  76. 

PombMftl,  marquis  of,  415. 

Fomerania,  extinction  of  the  ducal  house, 
814 ;  given  to  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
816 ;  lost  by  Sweden,  Hither  P.  given  to 
Prunsia,  896 ;  Hither  P.  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, 479;  to  Prussia,  482. 

Pompadour,  marquise  de,  408, 446. 

Pompeii,  88, 162. 

Pompeius  ( AfofniM),  subjected  the  Jews  to 
Rome  11;  consul,  129;  joined  Sulla, 
181;  war  with  Sertorius,  188;  defeats 
the  pirates,  184 ;  command  in  Asia,  185 ; 
first  toiumrirate,  187 ;  consul,  140 ;  de- 
feat at  Pharsalus,  141 ;  death,  142, 148 ; 
Sextua  escaped  to  Spain,  142;  repulsed 
CsBsar,  148 ;  treaty  with  txiumvirs,  146 ; 
defeated  and  died,  146. 

Pt?noe  de  Leon.  284. 

Prtndioherri,  448. 

PoniatowsU,  418. 

Poatefract,  castle  of,  270. 

Pontiac,  conroiraoy  of,  423. 

Fontiflces,  college  of  ,86. 

Pontius  GaTius,  106,106. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  78 ;  first  BQthrldatIo 
war,  129;  second,  182;  third,  184;  P. 
Roman  province,  186. 

Poona,  confederacy  of,  448. 

Poor-law  amendment  act,  640* 

Pope,  Alexander,  486. 

Popham,  Qeoxge,  298. 

Popillius  Lsenas,  12L 

Popish  plot,  881. 

Poplicola.  L.  Valerius,  98. 

PoppsBS  Sabina,  160. 

Populonia,  battle  of,  107. 

POR«x,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 


Porsena  of  Clusium,  96. 

Port  Royal,  foundation  of ,290 ;  rued  by 
Argal,  292 ;  captured  by  Phips,  861 ;  by 
Bugash,  808. 

Porteous  riots  in  Edinburgh,  488. 

Portland,  d.  of,  administration,  637. 

Porto  Bello  captured  bv  Vernon,  438. 

Portocarrero,  card.,  891. 

Portugal  granted  to  Henry,  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, 240 ;  his  son  b^meit  king  of 
Portuffftl.  t6. ;  P.  reaches  its  greatest 
power,  ducoveries,  and  settlements,  276» 
280 ;  Portuguese  in  India,  864 ;  Emmait- 
nel  the  Great ;  Spanish  i»ovince ;  roTolty 
882,  898:  house  of  Brsgansa;  earth- 
qusdce  of  Lisbon,  416;  refuses  eo  Join 
continental  system ;  occupied  by  French, 
470 ;  peninsula  war,  471 ;  revoiotioa,  488. 

Posoherun,  treaty  of,  476. 

Potemkin,  412, 41& 

Potocki,  Felix  and  Ignai,  418. 

Potosi,  mines  of,  288. 

Poutrincourt,  290. 

Powhattan.291. 

Poyning's  law.    Su  statute  of  Dro^keda. 

Praemunixe,  statute  of,  269,  270. 

Pnetorship.  established,  101 ;  first  p]«- 
beian.  102 ;  limit  of  sge  for,  120 ,  num- 
ber of,  122 ;  pro-prators,  122. 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  St.  Louis,  of  France, 
227 ;  of  Charles  VII.,  revoked,  260  ;  of 
the  emp.  Charles  VI.,  806. 406. 

Prague,  battle  of,  404 ;  compaet  of,  262 ; 
congress  at,  476 ;  peace  of ,  814, 610 ;  nni* 
versity  of,  founded,  248;  secession  of 
Germans,  261 ;  lectures  in  Csechish  Isuh 
guage  established,  626.       . 

Presbyterians,  850. 

President,  engagement  with  tbe  Little  Belt, 
661. 

Preneburg,  anti-Jewish  riots,  626 ;  peace  of, 
467. 

Preston,  426. 

Preston,  l>attle  of,  487. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  861, 488. 

Pretender,  old  P.,  487 ;  youpg  P.,  438. 

Priam,  47. 

Pride's  Purge,  851. 

Prie,  mnrquise  de,  446. 

Prim,  murdered,  612. 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  287. 

Princes  in  the  Tower,  murder  of,  275. 

Princeton,  battle  of,  428;  founda^n  of 
college  at,  419. 

Prin|L  Martin,  290. 

Prinling,  invention  of.  211, 258, 279. 

Probus,  Roman  emp.,  167. 

Proconsuls,  the  first,  106;  proconsular 
provinces,  128. 

Pxopertius,  S..  148. 

Property  qualification  abolislied,  644. 

Prophets  m  Israel,  8. 

Pro-prsBtors,  122. 

Proscriptions,  under  Sulla.  181;  under 
the  second  triumvirate,  146. 

Protectorate  in  England,  876. 

Protestant  union,  808. 

Protestants,  808. 

Providence,  foundation  of,  297. 

Providence  Plantations,  chartei  of,858t 

ProviAions  of  Oxford,  284. 

Prusias,  78, 120. 


Lidex. 
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ProMia  («M  ftlto  BnadeBbnrg),  inhabited 
by  Wendi,  168 ;  conquered  by  the  Tea- 
tonic  order,  218,277;  Weot  Pnuisi*  ceded 
to  Poland,  277;  reformation  in,  Albert 
of  Brandenborg  becomes  d.  of  P.  under 
Polish  8iueraint]r.8U2;  elector  of  Bran- 
denbniff  beoomes  k.  of  Plnusia,  872,  878; 
P.  obtauis  NeachAtel,  and  upper  Guel- 
d«rB,  lelinauishes  claims  upon  Orange  to 
Pxmnoe,  888 ;  cessions  from  Sweden,  896 ; 
P.  under  Frederic  the  Great,  40&-408 ; 
claims  upon  Sileda,  400;  proposed  parti- 
tion of  P.,  404 ;  SUesla  retained.  406 ; 
•hame  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  411, 
413,  414;  joins  first  coalition  against 
France,  4^;  alliance  with  England, 
466;  peace  of  Basle,  467;  indemnifica* 
tions.  466 ;  treat/  with  Napoleon,  467 ; 
not  m  the  confedeiacr  of  the  Rhine, 
468;  war  with  France,  «8;  peace  of  Til- 
nit.  470;  reform  of  the  state  and  army. 
47l ;  war  of  liberation,  476 ;  congress  of 
Vienna,  482 :  receiTes  SaarbrOcken,  486 ; 
ZoUvereiHf  4dl :  united  Landtag,  492 ;  up- 
rising in  Berlin,  492;  Schleswig-Hol- 
•tein,  496;  offer  of  Oerman  crown  to 
king  of  Prussia,  497;  reTlsed  constitu- 
tion. 497;  conference  of  OlmUti,  498; 
WUliam  I.,  608;  constitutional  conflict, 
Bismarck,  604;  war  with  Denmark, 
6'>6;  with  Anstna,  607-610  ;Ifnzembuig 
question,  611;  war  with  France,  618- 
S20;  king  of  Prussia  Oerman  emp.,619; 
number  of  rotes  in  the  BundesnUh.  620 ; 
M<y  laws,  cItII  marriage,  621 ;  alUance 
with  Austria,  626 ;  royal  rescript  of  Jan., 
1882,626. 

Pruth,  peace  of  the,  806. 

Prynne,  William,  844. 

Piytaoies,  66. 

Poamethik,  ks.  of  Ilgypt:  I.  reTolted 
against  Assyria,  6, 16;  IL,  6;  IIL,  de- 
feated by  Cambyses,  7. 

Psammetlons.    Set  l>samethlk  I. 

Pseudo-Philippus,  122;  8merdis,27 

Pteria,  battle  at,  21,  26. 

Ptolemais.    JSSse  Acre. 

Ptolemies,  kings  of  Igypt,  11,  90^  74^  76, 
77,142. 

Public  peace,  800. 

PubUlius  Philo,  102, 106. 

Pugacheff.  412. 

Pnl,  Ohaldean  king,  18. 

Pulaski,  death  ofTiSO. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  896. 

Pnltusk,  batUe  of.  886. 

Punic  wars,  I.,  100:  II.,  85, 118;  III.,121. 

Pnniti,  baUle  of,  886. 

Punjab,  22;  inraded  by  Alexander,  28; 
conquered  by  GiSDco-Bactrian*.  «&./  by 
Scythians,  24, 241 ;  anneied,  646. 

Pupienus  Maxtmus,  166. 

Pniandoeht,  reign  of  ^192. 

Puritans  in  America,  296 ;  in  England,  846. 

Putnam,  general,  ^. 

Puttkamer,  ▼.,  6%. 

Pydna,  buttle  of,  120. 

pycmalion,  of  Tyre,  18. 

Pylos.  66. 

^rm,  John.  If .  P.,  841 ;  imprisonad,  842 ; 
impeached,  846:  death,  84& 

fyxamidf,  8;  battU  of  the,  460. 


Pyrcneei,  batila  of,  479;  peaea  off  fhi^ 

866. 
Pyrrhus,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 
Pyrrhus,  k   of  Bpirus,  aids  the  Syraea* 

sans,  20;  war  with  the  Romans,  107« 

109;  death,  106. 
Fytheas  of  Massilia,  87, 167. 
Pythian  festival,  42. 

Quadi,  war  with  Rome,  164. 
Quadruple  alliance,  897jJ87, 446. 
QusBstiones  perpetuss,  122. 
QusBstora  appointed,  98 ;  two  more  added. 

99;    aceompsny   pro-prators,  122;    20 

quiBStors,  182. 
Quaker  Hill,  battle  of,  480. 
Quatre-Brstf,  battle  of,  484. 
Quebec,  founded,  299 ;  taken  br  the  Kartka, 

298;  surrendered  to  the  Aiglish,  422; 

beslMnd  in  rain  by  Arnold,  427 ;  battle 

Queen  Anne's  bounty.  484 ;  war,  868, 866 

Queenstown,  battle  of,  661. 

Qniberon  Bay,  baUle  of,  488. 

Quincy .  Josiah,  426. 

Quito,  287. 

QuiTira,  287. 

RabelaiS3818. 

Racine,  871. 

RadagaIs,17L 

Radetiki,  484.  628. 

Radowiti,497,496. 

RadsiTU,490. 

Radwald,  k.  of  East  AngUa,  179. 

R»tia,  148, 167. 

Rafn,  deecripton  of  Vlnland,  28L 

Ragai,  battle  of.  268. 

Rsglan,  lord.  600. 

Ragnarok,  106. 

Railroads,  iuTention,  486:  in  the  Uniltd 

States,  486,  662. 
Rain,  battle  of,  812. 
Rajputana,  22  ;  conquered  by  Akbar,  864; 

unsuccessful  wars  of  Aurangieb  in,  889; 

independent,  442. 
Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  grant  of  Virginia,  289 ; 

expedition  to  Guiana,  290 ;  expedition  ta 

the  Orinoeo  and  aiaeatloB  Stt. 
Ramannaiari,  14. 
Ramayana,  Indian  e^e,  28* 
Rambouillet  decree,  660. 
Ramessu,  k.  of  Ksypt,  n.,  the  Greek  8eaoa» 

tris,  6;  III.,  Rhainpsinitus,  6. 
RamilUes,  battle  of,  »2, 484. 
Ramses.    See  Ramessu  ll. 
Randolph,  Edward.  861 ;  Payton,  4S6. 
Raphael,  Santl,^. 
Rastadt,  pewe^of.  894;  eongrassol,  468; 

dissolution,  461. 
Ratisbon.    See  Regensbmg. 
Raucoux,  battle  of,  402. 
Ravaillac,  826. 
Rarenna,  imperial  lasidanee,  161;   rert- 

deuce  of  Theodore,  174;  battle  of;  818 
Redmir,  162. 

Reciprocity  traaty,  548, 666. 
Recohiage  act,  888. 
Reconstruction  act,  668l 
Redan,  storm  of  the.  601. 
Reform aet,  flnt,  6lf6i  8ootoh,6IO; 
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It  iMglnalin  ^''1^^^  *  ^' 

lmiid/886;  tn  FmoM,  sZX  \  introdiie«d 

Into  Qwr%  by  CalTia,  801 ;  In  Switnr- 

Iftnd,  80L 
Bifraabarg,  foondcd,  187,  215;  eUetoral 

MMniblyat,8U:  p«niiui«ntdtoCat,816, 

871;batUeof,4n. 
ftHUlot,  battle  of,  96. 
RmoIiu.  If .  AtiUiu,  110,  111,  113. 
SmehraMoh,  bfttU*  of,  406 :  confomeeftt, 

406;  trMtJ  of, 476. 
lUidudtpntatloiiahaiiptMhlaM,  464. 
B«ioh»hofen,  battle  of,  616. 
BeJchekammergericht.  800. 
Reichit«s,  OemMn,  611,  690, 696. 
Keign  of  terror,  464. 
Rekenits.  battle  of,  196. 
Bemlgine,  b.  of  Rbeiine,  174. 
RenM,  electoral  meeUng  at,  918. 
Bepnblie  of  the  Seren  Ionian  lelanda.  8m 

Ionian  lelanda. 
BmubUoan  party  in  U.  S.,  648 ;  in  ffaaoe, 

Bepabliei  founded  by  the  French  during 
the  revolution:  Batavian,  466:  Claal- 
pine,  460;  Uelvetian,  460:  Ugurian, 
468;  Parthenopnan,  400;  Roman,  450. 
[Seven  Ionian  lalande,  founded  by  Bua- 
■ia,461.] 

Beeervatum  eecleeiantlcum,  806, 810. 

Beetoraiion  of  the  Bourbone,  481, 484, 696, 
637;  of  the  Stuarta,  878. 

Refumption  of  specie  pavmente,  660. 

Beutlingen,  battle  of,  250. 

BeTolution,  American ^  436 :  Belgian^  408 ; 
of  1880,  489  ;  Central  Amtr%ett$t,  488  ; 
Enflisk,  I.,  847,876;  II.,8<4;  Frettek^ 
I.,  447;  11.  (July),  629;  111.  (Feb.). 680; 
IV.  (Sept),  617;  German,  483:  Greek, 
488;  i/Mit^naii.  494 ;  /loium,  490,  498, 
603;  Japanese,  6^;  Polish,  490,  606; 
Portvguese,  488 ;  South  Ameriean,  488 ; 
Spanuk,  488,  513. 

Revolutionary  tribunal.  468. 

Reaonville,  battle  of,  516. 

Rhamptiinitua.     Ste  Bamessu  IIL 

Rhtf ,  l»le  of,  848. 

RheU,  Wiliiaro,  }>68. 

Rhine  citien,  league  of,  340. 

Rhode  Island,  colony,  founded,  997  ;  pe* 
tition  of,  to  be  admitted  to  the  colonial 
union  rejected,  857 ;  charter,  868 ;  gov- 
ernment, 861,802;  accepted  the  consti- 
tution of  D.  S.,  647;  Dorr  rebellion, 
564. 

Rliodes,  colonised  by  Phoenicians,  17,  41 ; 
independent,  78  :  Roman  province,  79 ; 
war  with  Antiochus  III.,  119, 130 ;  cap- 
tured by  Persians,  191 ;  given  to  knights 
of  St.  John,  lout  to  Turks,  317. 

Ribault,  Jean,  388. 

Ricci,  Jesuit  general,  416. 

Richard  of  Clare,  e.  of  Leinster,  382. 

Richard  of  Oomwall,  elected  emp.  of  H.  R. 
K.,335. 

Richard  I.,  Coeur-de-Uon,  k.  of  England, 
crusade,  316 ;  imprisoned,  316 ;  re)ea8ed, 
333 ;  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  326 ; 
reign  in  England,  W',  if.,  369,  370; 
III.,  276. 

Richard,  d.  of  York,  371. 

Bichelieu,  card.,  in  thirty  yean*  war,  811, 


814:  adMlnistiatioo,  826;   d.  of,  487 
ninistrv,  637. 

Richmond,  surrender  of,  660. 

Richmond,  e.  of,  276.  See  Henry  TU, 
k.  of  England. 

Ridley,  m. 

Ried,  treaty  of,  478. 

Riensi,Coladi,268L 

Riga,  siece  of,  474. 

Rimnik,  battle  of,41& 

Rio  de  U  Plata,  discovery,  286. 

Ripon,  marq.  of,  vicen^  of  India,  M» 

Ripon,  treaty  of,  846. 

Riverf,  e.  of,  execution,  274. 

Rissio  murdered,  888. 

Roanoke  Island,  colonv,  289. 

Roberjot.  murder  oL  4(u. 

Robert  of  Beleeme,  280. 

Robert,  e.  of  Clermont,  834. 

Robert,  d.  of  frtr.ce,  prochdmed  k.,  902 

Robert  L,  k.  of  France,  208. 

Robert,  d.  of  Norman4y,  214,  280. 

Robert  Ouiscard,  200. 

Roberval,  gov.  of  Canada,  287,  288. 

Robespierre,  member  of  the  Jacobina.  461 : 
in  uie  convention,  468:  at  the  head  <n 
the  reign  of  terror,  464 ;  emslies  the 
modera&s  and  radicals,  466  {  ovwthrov 
and  execution,  456. 

Robineon,  John.  394. 

Rochambean,  480,  462. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  390. 

Rochefort,  613. 

Rochester,  e.  of,  883,  888. 

Rockingham,  first  adminlstratkm,  424,440; 
second,  481,  441. 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  866. 

Rodnev,  44L 

Roe,  s&  Thomas,  854. 

Koeskild,  peace  of,  878. 

Roger  n^k.  of  the  Two  Sidliea,  218. 

Rocers,  Wood,  cant.,  417. 

Rohan,  card.,  447. 

Roland,  death  of,  186i 

Roland,  madameu  executed,  466. 

Roldan,  revolt  of,  388. 

Rolf,  2U8 ;  siege  of  Paris  by,  901 ;  first  d. 
of  Normandv,  208. 

Roman  repubuc,  prodaimed,  468 ;  abo^ 
ished,  461. 

Romanow,  house  oL858, 874. 

Rome,  geography,  81;  religion,  84;  etb- 
nographv.  86 ;  origin,  mythical  and  real, 
87 ;  the  Ungs  in  legmid,  88 :  in  history. 
90;  oonsfitution,  91 ;  republic,  constitu- 
tion, 98;  patricians  and  plebeians,  95; 
deoemvirs,  96;  conquest  by  the  Oaulf, 
86,  90 :  equalisation  of  the  old  orders, 
100  ;  Samnite  and  Latin  wars,  1(4,  1(16. 
106 ;  war  with  Tarentmn,  conquest  of 
Italy,  107:  Punic  war,  1,  109  :  11.,  118; 
Hannibal  in  Italy,  114-117 ;  Macedonian 
wars,  116, 118, 130, 131 ;  war  witci  Anrio- 
phus,  119;  Punic  war.  111.,  destruction 
of  wthage,  131 ;  de«tniction  of  Corinth, 
133;  pro^nces  of  Rome.  123:  civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Qracchi,  134 ;  Jngurtbiaa 
war,  Idf:  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  137; 
Bllthridatte  wars,  139, 182, 134;  Mariuft 

Sad  Sulla,  180 ;  conservative  reforms  of 
alia,  182 ;  war  with  the  gladiatorx,  188; 
irith  the  pirates,  184;   oxgiuuxation  4 
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AsU.  186 ;  CfttUine,  186 ;  Cieero,  187 ;  let 
triumvirate.  187 ;  conquest  of  Oaul,  188 ; 
civil  war,  1^ ;  constitution  under  Cseciar. 
148 ;  aMaasination  of  Caesar,  144 :  2d  tri- 
nmriratOf  146  :  war  between  Octavianus 
and  Antonius,  146  \  Octavianus  ruler  and 
emperor,  147  ;  Julian  emperors,  147-161 ; 
Flavian,  161 ;  the  good  emperors,  162- 
164 ;  emperors  appointed  by  the  soldiers, 
164 ;  Aurelian,  167  ;  Diocletian,  168 ; 
ConstanCine,  169 ;  division  of  the  empire 
into  the  eastern,  or  Greek,  and  the  west- 
em  empbre,  161 ;  fall  of  the  western  em- 
pire, 162 ;  Persian  wars,  187.  188  ;  Par- 
thian wars,  8().  Stt  Holy  Soman  Em- 
pire, and  Eastern  Empire. 

Itome  (the  dty),  described,  82;  founded, 
87 ;  Cloacae,  Servian  wall,  89 ;  sacked  by 
Qauls,  100 ;  fire  in,  under  Nero,  161 ; 
sacked  by  Alario,  \i\\  by  the  Vandals, 
178 ;  seat  of  the  papacy,  176 ;  Pipin  pa- 
tricius,  184 ;  Charles  the  Great  crowned 
in,  186 ;  Amulf ,  194 ;  Otto  1.,  196 ;  Fred- 
eric III.  (IV.)i  l'^^  emp.,  crowned  in 
Rome,  268;  sacked  by  the  army  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  808 ;  occupied  by 
the  French,  469,  478;  return  of  pope, 
482;  occupied  by  French,  608;  captured 
by  Italians,  618 ;  capital  of  Italy,  620. 

Komulus  and  Remus,  87. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 

Roncevauz,  186. 

Rooke,  sir  Geoive,  484. 

Rosamunda,  176. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  272. 

Rosny.     Stt  Sully. 

Roesbach.  battle  of,  404. 

Rostra,  82,  104. 

Rothari,  176. 

Rouher,  612. 

Roam,  sultanate  of,  210. 

Roumania,  independent,  624 ;  kingdom,  624. 

Roumanian  language,  168. 

Roundheads,  860. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  847. 

Rousseau,  448. 

Royalists,  860. 

Rudolf,  archd.  of  Austria,  249. 

Rudolf,  of  Burgundy,  k.  of  France,  202. 

Rudolf  in.,  k.  of  Buiigundy  (Aries),  be> 
qoeaths  kingdom  to  Henry  [I.,  198. 

Rudolf  I.,  of  Uapsburg,  emp.  of  U.  R.  £., 
reign,  244:  II.,  reign,  808. 

Rudolf,  of  Rheinfeld,  d.  of  Swabia,  199 ; 
anti-king  of  Germany,  2U0. 

Rndolfian  line,  816. 

Ruel,  treaty  of,  866. 

Rollianus,  102, 1(>6. 

Ramp  parliament,  in  England,  861,  876 ; 
in  Germany,  486. 

Rnpert,  count  palatine,  250.  261. 

Rupert,  pr>,  at  Edgehill,  847 ;  at  Blarston 
Moor.  848 ;  in  cabinet.  880. 

Rarik,  house  of,  276, 862. 

Ruasell,  adm.     Stt  Orford. 

Roseell,  lord,  executed,  882. 

Bossell,  lord  John,  689;  home  sec.,  640; 
first  ministry  of,  648  :  foreign  sec,  543; 
earl  Rusi^U,  644  ;  second  ministry.  644. 

Russia,  Swedes  subjugate  the  .Slavs  around 
Novgorod,  206;  R.  under  the  Mongols. 
241  \  andar  the  house  of  Rurik,  rise  ox 


Moscow,  276  (  house  of  Rurik  sueeeeded 
by  that  of  Romano w,  863;  Peter  the 
Great,  874 ;  war  with  Charles  XII.,  894 ; 
peace  of  Nystadt,  397 :  seven  yean'  war, 
408;  Elizabeth  succeeded  by  i*eter  III., 
Frederic's  friend,  406;  Catherine  II., 
neutral,  406;  war  with  Sweden,  409; 
house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in  R.,  411; 
the  partition  of  Poland,  411,  418,  414 ; 
peace  of  Kutsohouc  Kainardji,  412 ;  Paul 
I. ,  469 ;  R.  in  the  second  coalition  against 
France,  460 :  Suwaroff  In  Italy  and  Swit- 
lerland,  461:  Alexander  I.,  468;  third 
coalition.  467 ;  war  with  Fiance  in  alli- 
ance witn  Hmssia,  468 ;  peace  of  Tilsit. 
470;  war  with  France,  474:  burning  of 
Moscow,  476 ;  alliance  of  Kalisch  with 
Prussia,  476;  receives  Warsaw  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  488;  Nicholas  I., 
488;  war  with  Turkey,  487;  peace  of 
Adrianople,  489 :  revolt  in  Poland,  49>) ; 
alliance  of  1840,  491;  intervention  in 
Hungax^r,  495 ;  Crimean  war,  499 ;  peace 
of  Paris,  601;  Turkish  troubles,  621; 
war  with  Turkey,  622 ;  peace  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  628 ;  congress  of  Berlin,  624 ;  Alex- 
ander HI.,  626;  NihilUts, 626. 

Rustchuck,  battle  at,  478. 

Rut,  John,  286. 

Riitli,  oath  on  the,  246. 

Ruyter,  de,  868,  876,  879. 

Rydesdale,  William  of,  272. 

Ryswiek,  peace  of,  362, 87L 

Sa'ad  Ibu  Abi  Wakas,  192. 

Saalfeld,  battle  of,  469. 

SabelUans,86. 

Sabines,  Sabine  women,  88;  war  wiUl 
Rome,  89 ;  subjugated,  107. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  486. 

Sadducees,  IL 

Sadowa,  battle  of,  609. 

Saghalen,  ceded  to  Russia,  82,  n.  8L 

Saguntum,  si^e  of,  118. 

Sahs,  in  India,  210. 

SaKf ,  190. 

St.  Albans,  battles  of,  272. 

St  Aldegonde,  880. 

St.  Augustine,  castle  of,  289 :  siege  of,41fll 

St.  Bartholomew,  night  of,  82L 

St.  Clair,  defeat  of,  647. 

9t  Claire  sur  Epte,  treaty  of,  202. 

St.  Denis,  617. 

St  Esprit,  mission  of,  864. 

9t.  Estienne  de  la  Tourj^SOO. 

St  Germain,  peace  of,  821 ;  treabr  of^800. 

St  Germain-en-Laye,  treaty  of,  868,  874. 

St.  Gotthard,  battle  of,  872 ;  railroad,  626. 

St  Ignatius,  massacre  at,  867. 

St  Jacob,  battle  of,  268. 

St  John,  Heniy,  dismissed  from  the  cabi- 
net, 484 ;  sec.  of  state,  486 ;  created  Tiio. 
Bolingbroke,  q.  r. 

St  John,  Oliver,  841. 

St  John,  knighU  of,  217. 

St.  John  River,  discovery  of,  290. 

St  Just,  464,  466. 

St  Lawrence,  discovery  of,  284, 287. 

St  Leger,  428. 

St.  Louis,  settlement  of,  865. 

St.  Lucia,  ceded  to  the  English,  428. 

St  Mary,  mission  of,  864. 
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Bt  Patrick,  89. 

Bt.  Petersburg,  f oaiidatIo&  of,  896 1  peMe 

of,  406,  474. 
Bt.  PriTat,  battle  of,  616. 
St.  Quentin,  battle  of,  321,  S38, 619. 
Bt.  Buth,  gen.,  887. 
St.  Sarior,  colonj  of,  292. 
St.  Vincent,  ceded  to  English,  422. 
Saladin,  216. 

Salamanca,  batile  of,  474. 
Salamis,  battle  of,  69,  62. 
Salem,  settled,  296;  witchcxaffc,  362. 
Salic  emperors,  ISKS. 
Salic  Franks.  170,  ITS. 
Salic  law,  266,  491. 
Salii,  or  dancing  priests,  86. 
Salisbury,  e.  of.  272. 
SalTius  Julianus,  168. 
Balxburg,  made  an  electorate,  464;  given 

to  Austria,  468 ;  ceded  to  Bavaria,  472 ; 

ceded  to  Austria,  4S2. 
Bamaria,  7 ;  capital  of  Israel,  9 ;   captured 

by  Sargon,  10 ;  tributary  to  Aissyria,  14. 
Sammuramit,  14. 
Samnites,  81, 88;  wars  with  Borne.  I.,  104; 

II.,  106;  III.,  106;   join  Pyrrhus,  re- 
conquered, 108 ;  revolt  after  Cannae,  116 ; 

attack  Bome,  but  are  repulsed  by  Sulla, 

181. 
Bamo,  k.  of  the  Slavs,  168. 
Samson,  8. 
Samuel,  8. 

Samurai  in  Japan,  212,  663. 
Sancho  IV.,  k.  of  Castile,  276. 
Sancho  I.,  k.  of  Navarre,  209 ;  111.^  the 

Great,  209. 
Bancroft,  archb.  of  Canterbury.  884. 
San  Domingo,  foundation  of,  288 :  sack  of, 

290,339. 
Sandon,  21, 26. 
Sandonidse,  21. 

Sandra-Kottos.     See  Chandragupta,  281 
San  Jago,  240. 328. 
Ban  Steiano,  peace  of,  523. 
Banta  F^,  foundation  of,  291. 
Sapor  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  187 ;  XL,  188 ;  in., 

lo9. 
Saragossa,  surrender  of,  471. 
Sarakos.     See  Asshur-ebil-ili. 
Sardanapalus.  See  Asshur-natdr-pal  L,  As- 

shur-bani-pal,  Grecian  myth  concerning, 

16. 
Bardes.  21,  22.  26^  28. 
Bardinia,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  17 ;   sub- 

i'ugated  by  Carthage,  19 ;  ceded  to  Bome, 
.12 ;  given  to  Sextus  Pompeius.  146 ; 
Endo,  k.  of  Sardinia;  S.  also  claimed 
by  the  pope,  226 ;  reserved  for  the  em- 
peror, 893;  seised  by  Spain,  but  aban- 
doned, and  given  to  Savoy  in  exchange 
for  Sicilv ;  dukes  of  Savoy,  kings  of  Sar- 
dinia, 397, 416 ;  compelled  to  cede  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  468 ;  possessions  on 
the  main-land  occupied  and  annexed  by 
France,  460 ;  old  dynasty  restored,  483 ; 
Anstrians  put  down  the  liberals,  488 ; 
war  with  Austria,  494  ;  shares  in  the 
Crimean  wars,  600 ;  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians defeat  Austria,  602,  631 ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  k.  of  Italv,  60S.     See   Italy. 

BaKon,  k.  of  Assyria.  10, 14. 

flasbach,  battle  of,  868. 


Sarsfleld,  887. 

BassanidsB,  hi  Persia,  80,  156 ;  Itll  of. 
182. 

Satsuma  rebellion,  664. 

Satuminus,  L.  Appuleius,  128i. 

Saucourt.  battle  of,  20L 

Saul,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8. 

Saussage  at  St.  Savior,  299. 

Savage,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Savannah,  captured  by  tiie  Brftish,  490 1 
evacuated,  481 ;  taken  by  Sherman,  668b 

Savory,  capt.,  486. 

Savonarola,  327. 

Savoy,  most  powerful  state  in  northern 
Italy,  327 ;  obtains  Sicily  as  a  kingdom, 
898 ;  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  dukee 
become  kings  of  Baxdinia,  397 ;  acquires 
part  of  Milan.  416  j  ceded  to  France,  468 ; 
restored,  486 ;  ceded  again  to  Jirauce,  fAA, 

Savoy  palace,  S^ 

Saxe,  marshal,  488, 446^ 

Saxon  kin^  and  emperors,  194. 

Saxons,  pirates,  88:  location.  170;  setUe 
in  Britain,  172,  176,  177,178;  sobdoed 
by  Charles  the  Great,  184, 186. 

Saxony,  194;  revolt  against  Ilenry  lY., 
199,  200 ;  Lotluir,  duke,  becomes  empi, 
218 ;  Saxony  under  Henry  the  Proud  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  218,  219 ;  division  of  Um 
old  duchy,  222 ;  electorate  given  to  Pkvtd- 
eric,  margrave  of  Meissen,  262 ;  separa- 
tion of  the  Albertine  (Catholic),  and  Sr- 
nestine  (Lutheran)  line,  806 ;  allianco  ol 
Ferdinand  and  the  Lutheran  elector, 
809;  receives  Lnsatla,  814;  AugustiM 
II.,  becomes  k.  of  Poland,  872  ;  deposed, 
896 ;  Augustus  III.,  claimant  for  Poland, 
898,  clsimant  for  the  Austrian  svecea- 
sion,  400  ;  allied  with  Prussia.  408,  469; 
with  Napoleon,  469;  elector  bc«omo« 
king  and  joins  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
469 ;  capture  of  the  king,  478 ;  half  of  8. 
ceded  to  Prussia,  488  ;  rKVoIutionaxy  dis- 
turbances, 492,  499;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria against  Prussia,  507  ;  vote  in  tlie 
Bundesratb,  620. 

Say  and  Seal,  vise,  296. 

Say  brook  united  with  Connecticut,  857. 

Scandinavia,  geography,  168;  ethnography, 
164;  religion,  165.  See  Denmaric,  Nor^ 
way,  Sweden. 

Schamhorst ,  471,  476. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  861. 

SchUl,  472. 

Schism  act,  repeal  of,  437. 

Schism  in  the  church,  221 ;  Uie  great  B., 
268. 

Schlegler,  the.  250. 

Schl^wig,  foundation  of,  194;  yielded  to 
the  Danes,  198 ;  war  in  Denmark  over, 
286 ;  conquered  by  Wallenstein,  810 ; 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Holstein-Got- 
torp  by  the  Danes,  896 ;  annexed  to 
Denmark,  ^6 ;  tliree  wars  with  Den- 
mark, 496 ;  delivered  to  thf  Thanes,  496; 
incorporated  with  Denmark,  606;  re- 
signed by  Denmark,  606;  provisionally 
governed  by  Prussia,  607 ;  incorporated 
with  Prussia,  610. 

Schmalkaldic  league,  808 ;  war,  805. 

Schoffer.  Peter,  W^ 

Schomberg,  384,  886, 886, 887. 
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BehSnbmim,  tremty  of » 407. 

Schulenburg,  8d5. 

Schayter,  gen.,  429. 

Sehwanenberg,  474, 477, 478. 480. 

8ohweiDsebI<toi,  battle  of,  609. 

Bchwoppemutnn,  247. 

Roipio,  On.,  112;  kUlod,  116. 

Soipio  (Asiaticus),  L.  Goraelins,  119. 

Seipio  (Barbatus),  L.  Cornelius,  106. 

Soipio,  P.  Coraeliiu,  118, 115  ;  killed,  116. 

Seipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus  major), 
•leeted  consul,  117 :  defeated  Antiochus, 
119 ;  death,  120. 

Seipio,  P.  Cornelius,  JBmilianus  (Afrieanus 
minor),  captures  Carthage,  121 ;  take* 
Numantia,  123. 

Soipio,  P.  Nasica,  124. 

Scotland,  geography,  86 ;  Scots  nrtun 
Britain,  W,  176 ;  war  with  Edward  I., 
264 ;  contested  sucoeesion,  264, 266 ;  Scot- 
land Independent  after  Bannockbum, 
268;  capture  of  James,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, 270 ;  James  IV.  invades  England, 
888 ;  Flodden  field,  884 ;  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  ^,  839 ;  James  VI.  succeeds  in 
England  as  James  I.,  339 ;  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  840 ;  riot  in  Edinburgh,  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  344 ;  bishops'  war, 
846;  Scotch  invade  England,  848;  Mon- 
trose in  Scotland,  848 ;  Charles  surren- 
ders to  Scotch,  848:  secret  treaty  with, 
860;  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  876:  perse- 
eution  of  covenanters,  882 ;  William  and 
Mary  receive  the  crown,  88iS ;  union  with 
England,  484. 

Scroop,  arehb.  of  Toik,  270. 

Scurcoia,  batUe  of,  226. 

Scutage,  introduction  of,  281. 

Seythlans,  invade  Media,  16, 25 ;  India,  24 ; 
attacked  by  Darius  without  success,  28. 

Sebastian,  k.  of  Portugal,  882. 

Sebastopol,  riege  of,  600. 

Secessio  plebis,  96, 98. 107. 

Secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  North 
America,  668. 

Sedan,  battle  of,  617. 

Sedgemoor,  baUle  of,  888. 

Seisachtheia,  62. 

Sejanus,  149. 

Sekigahara,  battle  of,  866. 

Seleucidse,  conouer  the  Jews,  11 ;  over  the 
Phoenidans.  20 ;  kings  of  Syria,  77 ;  con- 
quered by  Rome,  120, 168. 

Selencns,  76. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  849. 

Selim  11.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  806 ;  HI.,  478. 

Seminole  war,  662. 

Semiramis,  14, 16.    See  Sammuramit. 

Semitic  peoples,  religion  of.  12. 

Sempech.  battle  of,  260. 

Sempronius  Longus,  T.,  114. 

Sena  gal  Ilea,  battle  of,  117. 

Senate,  French,  under  the  4th  constitu- 
tion, 461 ;  receives  greater  power,  464 ; 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  681 ;  constitution 
of  1876,  688. 

Senate.  Roman,  origin,  87 ;  enlarvement, 
89 ;  in  the  monarchical  constitution,  91 ; 
under  the  republican  constitution,  94; 

Sowing  Importance,  102:  conflict  with 
e  Gracchi,  124 ;   loses  the  Jury  duty, 
125 ;  the  reforms  of  Sulla  give  the  S.  a 


temporaxT  representative  character,  188 ; 
power  of  revision  restored  to  censor^ 
188 ;  reduced  to  a  council  under  Cseitar, 
148 ;  receives  the  power  of  appointing  offi- 
cials, 149. 

Senate  in  the  United  States,  488. 

Seneca,  160. 

Senlac.    Set  Hastings. 

Sennacherib,  10, 16. 

Senones,  84, 86, 107. 

Sentinum,  battle  of,  106L 

Sepoy  mutiny,  546. 

September  laws  in  France,  629. 

Septennial  parliament,  487. 

Septimania,  174, 201. 

Septimina  Sevems,  Roman  emp.,  154. 

Serfdom,  166;   aboiiDhed  by  Joseph  II., 
407 ;  by  Alexander  11.,  600. 

SertoriuB.  Q.,  180, 188. 

Servia,  621,  628;  independent,  524;  king- 
dom, 626. 

Servian  constitution,  9L 

Servile  wars,  1, 128 ;  II.,  128 ;  IIL,  188. 

Servilius,  P.,  consul,  184, 14L 

Servilius  Ahala,  C,  99. 

Servius  Tullius,  89. 

Sesonchis.    See  Shashang  I. 

Sesostris,  6. 

Setil.,k.  of  Egypt.  5. 

Seven  years*  war,  408 ;  in  America,  420 ;  In 
India,  448 ;  participation  of  Spain,  414. 

Severus  Alexander,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Seville,  treaty  of,  437. 

Seward,  William  H.,  666. 

Sextius  Lateranus,  L.,  100, 101. 

8eydlitz,404,4U6. 

Seymour,  lord,  execution  of,  886. 

Sforsa,  Francesco,  becomes  d.  of  BfUan 
262,802,303,804. 

Shabak,  6. 

Shaftesbury,  lord  chan.,  880, 881, 882. 

Shah  Aiam  II.,  emp.  of  India,  442.  444  { 
Jahin,  emp.  of  India,  reign  of,  864. 

Shahnameh,  Persbm  eiiie,  rcrfers  to  old  Bao- 
trian  empire,  26,  191. 

Shahr-Bars,  Persian  general,  191, 192. 

Shakespeare,  839. 

Shalmaneser,  ks.  of  Asqrria,  II.,  14 ;  IV. 
10, 14. 

Shang,  mythical  dynasty  in  China,  81. 

Shanghai,  81, 601 :  opened  to  British  trade 
661. 

Sharpe,  archb.,  murdered,  881. 

Shashang  I.,  k.  of  Egypt,  6, 10. 

Shays  *s  rebellion,  4^. 

Sheeah,  182. 

Shelbume,  lord,  administration,  481, 441 ; 
sec.  of  state.  440. 

Shenandoah  valley,  668. 

Shepherd  kings  in  E^pt,  5 

Sher  Ali,  death  of,  647. 

Sheridan,  general,  Opequan,  558;  TiTt 
Forks,  CfS. 

Sheridan,  Ricluurd  Brinsle^,  441. 

Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  4di. 

Sherman,  gen.,  campaign  against  John- 
ston. 668 ;  march  through  Georgia,  568 ; 
received  ti&e  surrender  of  the  last  confed- 
erate army,  659. 

Shiloh,  battie  of,  557. 

Shlmonoseki  batteries  destroyed,  568. 

Shinto  reUglou,  82, 83;  Teestablished,  564. 
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Bhipkft 

Bhip-mdocT,  writs  for,  844. 

BhiMlu     St€  ShMhaof  I. 

BhofOBS.  JapaaMe  ma/ora  of  tb«  paltM, 
riM  of,  mT  Yoritomo,  SM;  AitiUuc* 
■hofont,  S78,  b66 ;  Tokufiwa  •hoguna, 
856,  446 :  oyerthrow  of  Um  shogun.  568. 

Bhors,  dr  John,  foT.-gvn.  In  India,  ML 

**  Short  *'  parliamoDt,  845. 

BhoTvl,  Sir  Cloadetlej,  484. 

Bhriwtbary,  battle  of,  870. 

Bhrewfbory,  e.  of.     •&«  Talbot. 

Shrtwsbory,  •.  of,  884  ;  Mcrecaiy  of  ftate, 
886;  rvtifnation,  887  ;  last  lord  high 
tr«aa.,  436. 486. 

Blcilian  TMpara,  286. 

Bieilj,  Phoenician  colonias  in,  17:  wan  of 
Carthaginians  and  Oreoks  in,  3D ;  Mesw- 
nians  settia  in,  61 ;  9rraeasan  expedition 
of  the  Athenians,  67;  geographical  de- 
scription, 88 ;  collision  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  110 ;  ceded  to  Rome,  west- 
em  8.  the  first  Roman  province.  111 ; 
war  in  Sicily,  116 ;  subjugated,  117 :  re- 
volt of  slaTes  in,  188, 128  i  war  with  Sex- 
tus  Pompeius  in,  14tf. 

Bicilr,  kingdom  of,  Roger  IL  assumes 
title  of  h.  of  the  Two  S.,  213 ;  Constance, 
beireit  of  the  kingdom,  wife  of  the 
emp.  Henry  VI.,  822:  war  with  Tancred, 
828 ;  Frederio  U.,  223  ;  Manfnnl.  225 ; 
Charles  of  Anjou  receives  kiogUnm 
from  the  pope,  226  ;  Sicilian  y«»pers, 
Vrench  drlren  from  3..  which  falls  to 
Peter  of  Aragon,  226  (m«  Naples) ;  S. 
united  with  Arigon,  263 ;  given  as 
kingdom  to  Saroy,  393 ;  seised  by  Spain, 
but  abandoned,  and,  by  Savoy,  exchanged 
with  Austria  for  Sardinia,  83 1 ;  after  the 
war  of  the  Polish  succeiwioo  c*Mled  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  with  Naples^  398 ;  S. 
and  Naples  (as  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies) given  to  Fenlioand,  3d  moo  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  416 ;  deprived  of  Naples 
by  Napoleon,  the  court  retires  to  S.,  4^18 ; 
dynasty  restored,  483;  revolt,  433;  Uari- 
baldi  liberates  S.,  602. 

Bickingen.  Frans  von,  802. 

Sicyon,  40,  48 :   joins  Achaean  league,  72. 

Sidneylexecution  of,  882 ;  fir  Philip,  death 
of,  839. 

Bidon,  chief  town  of  the  SIdonians,  16; 
greatest  power,  17 ;  superseded  by  Tyre, 
l8  i  first  city  of  Phoenicia  under  Penia, 
19 ;  abandoned  by  crusaders,  217. 

Bievershausen,  battle  of,  806. 

Siey^,  449, 46l. 

Sigibert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Bigismund,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  £.,  26L 

Sigismund,  k.  of  Hungary,  277. 

Bigismund  III.,  k.  of  Poland,  352. 

Sigurd,  k.  of  Norway,  238. 

Bigurd  Ring,  k.  of  Sweden,  207,  20fl. 

Sikhs,  revolt,  442 ;  two  wars  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 646. 

Bilarus,  battle  of.  133. 

Bile^ia  united  with  Bohemia,  248 ;  claims 
of  Prussia,  400;  retained  by  Prussia, 
406. 

Bileaian  wars,  I.,  400 ;  II.,  402  ;  III.,  404. 

Bimon,  J  ,  617  ;  ministry,  684. 

Bimon  oi  Monti ort,  the  elder,  227. 


BIBOB  Of  Monttet, «.  of  LtlMsUr,  hia  wr- 
UaownlJBi. 

Simony,  200. 

Bindhia.i48,641. 

Sinope,  battle  of,  490. 

Sipy  las,  batUe  of,  119. 

Sirlj-nd-DaoUL,  448w 

Sistova,  peace  of,  418. 

8iv^i,8S/448. 

Siwaid,  e.  of  Northomberiand,  806L 

Six  articles,  886. 

Sixtos  v.,  pope.  827. 

Skaania,  286. 287, 288. 

Skobeleir.  630, 626. 

Bknynecki,  4W). 

BlaveiT  abolished  throogboat  the  British 
empire,  640 ;  partially  abolished  in 
Conn.,  488 ;  abolished  in  Massachusette, 
481 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  431 ;  in  the  United 
States,  483. 

Slave  trade  abolished  in  British  dominion, 
68r ;  in  the  United  States,  66U. 

Slaves  in  Athens,  62;  in  tiermanj,  166» 
177. 

Slavonic  congress  in  Pngne,  498. 

Slavs,  great  monarchy  of,  168  ;  religioo, 
169 ;  regain  their  Uber^y,  17& 

Slawata,  809. 

SUdell,  644,  667. 

Sluys,  battle  of,  2S1. 

Smerdes.     Set  Uirhor. 

Smith.  John,  in  Virginia,  291,  292  ;  expl<^ 
ration  of  coast  of  New  Kngland  by,  29L 

Smolensk,  474,  475. 

Bobieski,  John,  k.  of  Poland,  xelieroB  Vi- 
enna, 372 ;  in  Poland^  874. 

Social  democrats  in  Germany,  524. 

Socialistic  commune,  in  France,  632. 

Socrates,  64,  69. 

Sogdianus,  k.  of  Persia,  29. 

SoUsons,  battle  of,  178, 181. 

Solemn  league  and  covenant,  in  Scotland, 
844:  in  England,  848. 

Solferino,  battle  of,  602. 

Soliman  IL,  saltan  of  Turkey,  besieged 
Vienna,  8u8;  alliance  with  Francis  L, 
804,806;  death^dOO;  reign, 868. 

Soliman  Pasha,  622. 

Soils,  Joan  Dias  de,  284, 286. 

Solomon,  1l  of  the  Jews,  9. 

Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Croesos  of  I^rdia, 
21 ;  constitation  of,  62. 

Solway  Moss,  battle  of,  835. 

Somers,  lord  keeper,  887 ;  lord  chan.,  888; 
whig  leader,  436. 

Somerset,  execution  of,  386. 

8dmmering.486. 

Soonees,  182. 

Soor,  baUle  of,  402,609. 

Sophia,  princess  of  Hanover,  486. 

Sophia  of  Russia,  874. 

Sophocles,  64. 

Sophcmisbe,  117. 

Soto,  Ferdinando  de,  287. 

Soult,  marshal,  on  the  Rhine,  467 ;  IB 
Spain,  471,  473,  479:  In  France,  481 

Soult,  ministry  of,  680. 

South  Sea  bubble,  485,  437,  446. 

Southwold  Bay,  battle  of,  380. 

Spain,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  17:  Cat^ 
thaginian  colonies  in,  19 ;  war  with  Car> 
thaginisns  in,  116 ;  regarded  as  a  Bomaa 
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pvotinoe,  118 ;  infided  by  Yaadftls,  Sneri 
AlanL  171 ;  West  Gothic  kingdom  in, 
172, 1 14 ;  Suevi  and  West  Ootbs  unite  and 
are  cooTerted,  176 ;  conquered  by  Moors, 
183;  fall  of  CordoTa.  nse  of  Christian 
kingdoms,  766-1U85,  9)9 ;  rerolt  of  Por- 
tu^,  onion  of  Castile  and  Leon,  240 ; 
conquest  of  Granada,  wars  between  Castile 
and  AiBgon,  276 ;  imlon  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  828 ;  disooTeries  in  America, 
2S2 ;  war  with  France,  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, 866 ;  war  with  England,  877 ;  war 
of  the  Spaninh  succession,  8J0 ;  partition 
treaties,  8i^l;  peace  of  Utrecht,  893; 
honse  of  Bourbon,  414 ;  Jesuits  expelled, 
415 ;  war  with  England  in  America,  419, 
487, 438 ;  Florida  ceded  to  England,  428, 
489;  war  with  England,  440 ;  Florida  re- 
stored to  Spain,  4^,411 ;  France  declares 
war  against,  458 ;  Bourbons  displaced  in 
teror  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  470;  penin- 
sula war,  471,478  ;  constitution  of  1812, 
ib. ;  French  driren  from  Spain,  479 ; 
Bourbons  restored,  488;  liberal  rising, 
const,  of  1812  restored,  4h7  :  French  in- 
terrentton,  488;  rerolt  of  tne  American 
colonies,  488:  rerolutlon  of  1868,  512  :S. 
a  republic,  5v) ;  monarchy  restored,  521 ; 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  548,  052. 

Bpsjiish  succession,  888 ;  war  of.  890. 

Sparta,  founded,  48  ;  constitutiou  of  Ly- 
oorgos,  50 ;  first  hegemony,  56  ;  Ther- 
mopylae, 58 ;  PlatflDse,  60 ;  hegemony 
transferred  to  Athens,  61 ;  war  with 
Athens,  62 ;  Peloponnesian  war,  64 :  sec- 
ond hegemony,  69 ;  loss  of  hifgemony  to 
Thebes,  70:  war  with  the  Achaean 
league,  79, 122;  Nabis  defeated  by  Ro- 
mans, 80. 

Spartacus,  188. 

Spectator,  486. 

Speier,  diet  at,  224 ;  Imperial  chamber  at, 
800;  dietof,80MML 

Spenser,  Edmund,  889. 

Speyer.    Set  Speier. 

Sphacteria,  66. 

Sphinx,  8, 46. 

Spicheren,  battle  of,  616L 

Spinola,  809, 810. 

iipitamas,  26. 

Spithead,  mutiny  at.  585. 

Spoils  system,  in  U.  S.,  552. 

Spottsylvanla,  battle  of,  558 

Spurius  Cassius,  97. 

Stadtlohn,  battle  of,  810. 

Stahremberg,  872. 

Stamford,  battle  of,  274. 

Stamfordbridge,  battle  of,  206. 

Stamp  act,  passage  of,  42B,  440 ;  repeal  of, 
424  440. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  280. 

Standish,  Miles,  295. 

StacislauB  Lencslnski,  k.  of  Poland,  895 ; 
abdicates,  898, 445. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  k.  of  Poland,  41L 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  556. 

Star  chamber,  838 ;  abolition  of,  846. 

Stargard,  truce  of,  405. 

Stark,  gen.,  429.  . 

States  General.    Sr«  Btats  G<tn«raaz. 

Stetthaltership,  In  the  Netherlands.  831 

Utimxa,  first  attempt  to  utiUae,4d5i  flcst 


steam-engine,  486  ;  applied  to  naTlgatlon. 
486. 

Steele,  sir  Richard,  486. 

Steenkirke,  battle  of,  870.  887. 

Stein,  baron  of,  reorganises  Prussia,  471 ; 
central  administration,  478, 479 ;  at  ooii> 
grass  of  Vienna,  492. 

Steinmetx,  514. 

Stenbock,  Swedish  general,  896. 

Stenkil.  k.  of  Sweden,  2u8, 287. 

Stephen,  archd.  palatine,  4^. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  k.  of  England,  280. 

Stephen,  St.,  k.  of  Hungary.  277. 

Stephen  Dathory,  elected  k.  of  Poland* 
852. 

SteTenson,  Georse,  486. 

Steward,  office  of,  195. 

Steyer,  truce  of,  462. 

Stilicho,  161,  171. 

Stillwater,  battles  of,  429. 

Stockach,  battles  of,  460, 46S. 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  852;  treaty  oL 
896,437. 

Stony  Point,  storm  of,  430. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  sketch  of  life,  344 ;  in»» 
peachment,  845 ;  execution,  846. 

Stralsund,  peace  of,  237;  249 ;  siege  of,  810 ; 
lost  by  Sweden,  896. 

Strassburg,  remains  to  the  empire,  816, 
seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  869;  siege,  516  j 
capitulation,  518  ;  ceded  to  the  German 
empire,  519 ;  bi-llngual  oath  of,  186. 

Strategi,  55. 

Strathcly  de  subjected  to  Northumbrla,  180 ; 
submits  to  England,  204. 

Stratton  Hill,  battle  of,  847. 

Strelitses,  874. 

Struensee,  409. 

Stuart,  house  of,  succeeds  In  England* 
839;  expelled,  875;  restored,  878;  ex- 
pelled, 885. 

Stuart.  Arabella,  840;  imprisonment  and 
death,  34L 

Stuyvesant,  Peter.  857, 858. 

Suessula,  battle  of,  104. 

Suevi,  location,  164,  170;  iuTade  Spain, 
171 ;  unite  with  West  Goths,  175. 

Sues  Canal,  512^545. 

Suffolk,  d.  of  ( Wn\.  de  la  Pole),  Impeach- 
ment, 271. 

Sugar  act,  passage  of.  428. 

Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  226. 

Suleiman.    See  Soliman. 

Sulla,  L.  Cornelius,  takes  Jugurtha,  127 ; 
in  the  social  war,  l29 :  war  with  5inrius, 
130 ;  war  against  Mithridntes,  180 :  ap- 
pointed  dictator  in  Rome,  132 ;  abdicated, 
138;  death,  t6. 

Sully,  d.  of,  8^,  840. 

Sulpioius  Galba,  P.,  118 ;  Rufus,  130. 

Sumir,  IS. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  480. 

Sunderland,  (2d)  e.  of  (Spencer),  in  cabinet, 
881 ;  sec.  of  state,  882 ;  becomeM  Catho- 
lic, 383;  dismissed,  884;  retiiniett  to 
parliament,  887,  lord  chamberlain,  38S , 
(3d)  e.  of.  whig  leader,  435 ;  lord  lieut  of 
Ireland,  436. 

Sung,  kingdom  of,  242. 

Surajah  Dowlah.    See  Slnlj-ud  Dauli 

Surat,  English  factory  at,  858. 

Suriniuu.  discovery  of,  288* 
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BoRwjf  tttl  of,  •nentodi  88ft> 

BuiUiia  in  Fwria,  M,  8u ;  intidad  by 
Ante,  192. 

Batrmt,  Hinda  tcriptnrM,  38. 

ButiM,  abolition  of,  641. 

SnTuoff ,  Turkish  wmr,  418 ;  itonnt  Pn^oo, 
414 ;  in  Italy  and  Switsorland,  400, 4(>L 

8ny  dynasty  in  China.  82. 

STatopluk  11.,  k.  of  MoraTla,  IM. 

8T«a,  au6,  887. 

Bvend,  Forkut  Beard,  k.  of  Doomark,  907 ; 
in  England  (Swegen),  906 ;  S$tntUm,  k. 
of  Denmark.  907. 

Bverre.  k.  of  Norway,  988. 

Bvold.  battle  of,  900. 

Bwabia,  doehy  of,  194;  rerolt  of  dnka 
Jtnut,  198 ;  Bodolf  of,  anti-kinc,  20U ; 
riM  of  WUrtemboix  and  Baden,  944 , 
leaffue  of  cities,  conflict  with  coonts  of 
Wiirtembeif ,  260. 

Bwabian  city  Tearae.  949. 

BwaUy,  battle  of.  864. 

Bweden,  Svea  and  Odta,  mythical  history. 
206;  Christianity  introduced;  union  of 
Calmar.  288 ;  settlements  in  America,  298 ; 
in  the  thirtyyeiurs'  war  (QustaTus  AdoU 
phus),  811-i814;  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia acquires  FMnerania.  Wlgen, 
Wlsmar,  Bremen,  Weidsn,  816 ;  house 
of  Vasa,  862;  house  of  Zweibrilcken, 
878 ;  war  with  Brandenburg,  874 ;  Charles 
XII. 's  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  894, 
876;  loss  of  Bremen,  Werden  to  Han- 
over; Stettin,  Wollen.  Usedom,  Hither 
PomeranU  to  Pruraia,  896;  "Hats'' 
and  **  Caps,"  409 ;  house  of  Ilolstein-Oot- 
torp ;  war  with  Russia,  4(i9;  joins  third 
oosiition  against  France^  467  ;  forced  ab- 
dication w  OustaTus  IV.,  472;  loss  of 
Finlimd,  478  ;  Bemadotte  crown  prince, 
478;  alliance  with  Russia,  promise  of 
Norway,  474 ;  alliance  with  England, 
476 ;  peace  with  Denmark,  loss  of  Pom- 
•rania  and  Riigen,  479 ;  at  congress  of 
Vienna  receiTes  Norway,  488 ;  which  has 
to  be  subdued,  484. 

Swegen.     See  Svend. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  486. 

Switserlsnd,  162 ;  origin  of  the  confeder- 
acy, 246 ;  story  of  Tell,  246 ;  war  with 
Austria^.  247;  Berne  joins  the  confed- 
eracy, 948:  Semoach,  2&0;  Armagnacs 
attack  Basle,  263;  practically  indepen- 
dent, 800 ;  reformation,  Zwinffli,  801 ;  in- 
dependence acknowledged,  816 ;  Berne 
takes  the  Waadtland  from  Savoy,  827  ; 
transformed  into  the  Helvetian  republic, 
460 ;  restoration  of  th<*  independent  can- 
tons, 464 ;  addition  of  Geneva,  Wallis, 
and  Neuch&tol,  483  ;  civil  war,  new  con- 
stitution, 492;  Neuchfttel  resigned  by 
the  king  of  Pmssiai  601 ;  rupture  with 
the  papacy,  620. 

Syagrinus,  178. 

Sybota,  battle  of,  66. 

SylvQster  II..  pope,  197 ;  m.,  199. 

Symington,  486. 

Sypbaz,  116, 118. 

Byracuse  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  20; 
foundation  <d,  61;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians aminst,  67 ;  war  under  Hiero  ;  war 
with  Rome,  111 ;  sack  of,  116. 


Syria,  IgypCtaii  mranaey  tmt,  4 ;  ktl 
by  Ramessu  IL,  6 ;  wars  of  Paamethik 
in,  6 ;  subject  to  Assvria,  14  ;  conquered 
bv  Nebnchsdnewar,  16 ;  under  the  Seleu. 
adm,  77 ;  taken  possession  of  by  IV 
graaas,  184 ;  a  Roman  provinoe,  ]86i 
subdued  by  Aualiaa,  167. 

Hanaeknriny,  414 

Tabamaele,  8. 

Taboritea,9^ 

Tftcitus,  Roman  emp.,  167. 

Tkdmor,  foundatioii  of,  9i 

Tkdonssac,  290. 

Tiginae,  battle  of,  176. 

TuliacosBO,  battie  of,  298. 

T«iharak,k.  of  Egjvt^t, 

Tsi-ping  rebellion,  661. 

Tftira  &mUy  in  Japan,  212, 218,9«& 

Talavera,  battle  of,  47L 

Talbot,  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  279. 

Tnlikot,  battle  of,  864. 

Tttllagio,  de  non  concedendo,  267. 

Tklleyrand,  481, 482. 

Tamerlane,  defeats  Bi^aset,  278,  858L 

l^nagra,  batUe  of,  68. 

Tancred  of  HauteriUe,  199, 214;  of 
228. 

Tang  dynasW  in  Cliina,  2U. 

Tanneguy   Duch&tel,  269. 

Tannenberg,  battle  oJE,  277 

Tioism,  in  China,  81. 

Tarentum,  61 ;   war  with   the 
104 ;  war  with  Rome,  107. 

Targowits,  confederacy  of.  418. 

Tariff  of  abominations,  66^ 

Tkrik.188. 

Tarleton,  48L 

Tsrpelan  rockj  82. 

Tkrqulnius  Priscns,  86. 89 ;  Sapeibns,  89. 

Tarquins,  expulsion  of,  98 ;  war  with,  108L 

Tstisilo,  d.  of  Bavaria,  revolt  of,  185. 

Tasso,  Toiquato,  828. 

Tatars,  Mmmoia.  240;  Khitam  in  Ctdaa, 
241 ;  Mongols  in  China,  242 ;  Manekooi 
invade  Glima,  866 ;  become  independent, 
412. 

TMler,486w 

Ta-tslng  dynasty  in  China,  856. 

Tkuroggen,  treaty  of,  476. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  666. 

Tegethoff.606,6lU. 

Teja,  k.  of  East  Goths,  175. 

Telamon,  batUe  of,  112. 

Teleffraph  invented,  486 ;  first  aubmarina, 
48i  i  communication  between  Francs 
and  England,  648;  experimental  line 
built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  654 ;  communl* 
cation  between  U.  S.  and  Great  BrilaiiL 
66G. 

Tel-el-Kebir,  capture  of,  546. 

Tell,  William.  246. 

Temesvar,  872, 897, 486. 

Templars,  217. 

Temple,  in  Jerusalem,  ezection  of,  9}  d*> 
structlon,  reerectionjll. 

Temple,  sir  William,  382. 

Temuchln,  240. 

Tennessee,  admitted  to  the  Union,  548. 

Tenure  of  of&ce  bill.  669. 

Teplit%  allianoe  ot;  477;   oonfersnee  tt 
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TBTOntiltua  Am,  97. 
Terreur  blanche,  627. 
Territory  N.  W.  of  Ohio,  488. 
Terry,  general,  659. 
Te<«cheD,  peace  of,  407. 
Test  act,  «iO;  repealed,  689l 
T^tri,  battle  of,  188. 
Tecricos,  157. 

Teisel,  Dominican  monk,  80L 
Teuta.  qaeen  of  the  lUyrians.  112. 
TeutolKHl,  king  of  Teutones,  127. 
Teucobuiif  forest,  Roman  l^ions  annihi- 
lated in,  149,  lt(7. 
Teutones,  invade  Italy,  127, 167. 
Teutonic  knighto,  217, 464. 
Teutons,  86:  geography,  162;  ethnology, 
163;    religion,   164;    cirilisation,   Idd; 
history.    loi;    migration    of    Teutonic 
tribes,  170 ;  Teutonic  monarchieii  in  the 
Roman  empire,  171 ;  in  Britain,  176. 
Tewksbury,  battle  of,  274. 
Texas,  annexed  to  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  664. 
Thalee,  21. 
Thankmar,  195. 
Thapnus,  battle  of,  142. 
Thebes,  in  Iteypt,  2,  4. 
Thebea,  in  fioeotia,  founded,  45;  war  of 
the    Seven  against,   46;   subdued,    48; 
Thebans  at  Thermopylae,  59 ;  allied  with 
Sparta  against  AtheniL  ^,  65 ;  war  with 
Sparta,  h^^mony  of,  lO ;  destruction,  73. 
Themistocles,  67 ;  rebuilds  walls  of  Ath- 
ens, 61 ;  death,  6L 
Theodelinde,  176. 
Theodora,  210. 

Theodore,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  180. 
Theodore  I.,  k.  of  Corsica,  415. 
Theodorie  the  Oreat.  k.  of  Bast  Ooths,  174. 
Theodnric  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 
Theodorie  I.,  k.  of  West  Qoths,  173. 
Theodotdus,  Roman  emp.,  161, 171. 
Theophano,  wife  of  Otto  XL,  196, 197. 
Theramenes,  69. 
Thermidorians,  456. 
Thermopylae,  battle  of,  68, 119. 
Theron  of  Agrigentum,  20. 
Theseus,  45,  oL 
Thesprotiuis,  41. 
Thessalian  migration,  47. 
Tbess^onica,  kingdom  of,  216. 
Thessaly,  40,  79. 141,  623. 
Theret,  Andr^,  m 
Thibet,  Buddhism  in,  23;   conquered  by 

Kang-he,  890. 
niSerry,  k.  of  the  Franks.    See  Theodorie. 
Thiers,  fall  of  the  ministir  of,  491 ;  in  op. 
position,  612;    head   of   the  exccut.re 
519;  ministry,  6i9;  fall,  580;  president, 
688 ;  resigns,  ib. ;  death,  584. 
Thirty-nine  articles,  888. 
Thirty  tyrants,  69, 167. 
Thirty  years*  war,  808. 
Thiiitiewood,  executed,  688. 
Thomas,  gen..  668. 
Thor,  164, 1^ 

Thorn,  peace  of,  first  and  lecoad,  277. 
Thracia,  28, 160. 
Thrasybnlus,  68,  69.  70. 
Three   bishoprics   (Toul,   Meti^  Verdun), 
taken    bv    France,  806,   821:   ceded  to 
FKNiee,  816 ;  taken  by  Oermany,  618. 


Three  kingdoms  in  China,  82. 

ThrogmortoD,  Spanish  plot  of,  889. 

Thucydides  (son  of  MulasiaS),  64. 

Thucydides  (the  historian),  64;  banish^ 
ment,  66. 

Thugs,  suppression  of  the,  541. 

Thuringia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  The- 
odorie I.,  181;  bindgraves  become  ex- 
tinct, territoiy  divided,  226. 

Thusnelda,  149. 

Thutmes  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 

Thyrea,  battle  of,  56. 

Tiberias,  battle  of,  215. 

Tiberius,  Uooiaa  emp. ,  149 ;  adopted  by  Au 

fustus,  148:  subjugGittHl  Pauuouia,  14U. 
ulluB,  Albius,  148. 
Ticinus,  battle  of,  114. 
Ticondi'roga,  fortification  of.  421 ;  captured 

by  Ifithan  Allen,  4l7  ;  by  Burgoyue,  428. 
Tien-Tsin,  treaty  of,   601,  502,  548,  561, 

562. 
Tifata.  battle  of,  181. 
Tiglath'Adar,  k.  of  Ansyria,  14. 
Tiglath-Pileoer,  ks.  of  Assyria,  I.,  TI.,  14. 
Tigranes,  k.  of  Armenia,  80,  lii4, 186. 
Tigranonerta,  battle  of,  l85. 
Tiilotson,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  887. 
Tilly,  White  ilill,  8i9;  in  Uolstein,  810; 

Magdeburg,  811 ;  death,  812. 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  469,  687. 
Timoleon,  20. 
Tin  not  brought  from  England  by  Phoeni" 

cians,  17,  n. 
Tinchebr&i,  battle  of,  280. 
Tingitana,  150. 
Tippamuir,  battle  of,  849. 
Tlpu  sulUn,  442,  444,  54U 
Tirhakah.     See  Taharak. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  Armenia.  160, 188. 
Tiridates,  k.  of  PiirthU,  29. 
Tissaphemee,  67, 70. 
Titian,  328. 
Titus,  Roman  emp.,  151, 162 ;  dactroji  Je» 

rusalem,  12. 
Togrul  Beg,  210. 
Tokio.     See  Yedo. 
Tdkoly,  count,  872. 
Tokugawa  Iveyasu,  355. 
Tokugawa  shoguns,  856. 
Tolbiacum,  17£ 

Tolentino,  battle  of,  484 ;  peace  of,  458. 
Toleration  act,  886. 
Tolly,  BarcUy  de,  472.  474. 
Tolosa,  kingdom  of,  if 2;  battle  of,  24a 
Tbnningen,  surrender  of,  396. 
Tonquin,  annexed  to  China,  278;  dispute 

with  the  French  over,  662. 
Toorin-shdh,  217. 
Toibay,  884. 

Torgau.  alliance  of,  802;  bsttle  of,  406b 
Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  382. 
Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  478, 687. 
Torstenson,  814,  815. 
Xo*tig,  206.    * 

Totila,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174,  ITS. 
Totleben,  406,  600. 
Toul.     See  Three  bishopries. 
Toulouse,  battle  of.  48L 
Tours,  batUe  of,  188. 
Tourrille,  370, 887. 
Tower  of  Babel,  1^. 
Townshend,  486, 44a 
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Towton,  bttttle  of,  274. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  4h7. 

Traitorous  correspondence  bill,  535. 

Trajan,  Bouian  emp. ;  Parthian  ezp.  90  ; 
reign,  152,  153. 

TrauBubstantiation .  268. 

TransylTania,  diiO,  dl5,  416, 511. 

Trasimenus,  battle  of  lake,  Hi. 

Trautenau,  battle  of,  50tf. 

Travendal,  peace  of,  SH, 

Treason,  statute  of,  269. 

Trebia,  battle  of  the,  114,  461. 

Trebisond,  Greek  empire  of,  216L 

Trelawmey,  b.,  884. 

Trent,  affair  of  the,  557. 

Trent,  council  of,  305. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  428. 

Trevelyan.  G.  0.,  sec.  for  Irelaxid,  546. 

Treves.     See  Trier. 

TieTithick,  486. 

Trevor,  sir  John,  388. 

Trial  of  the  bishops  under  JamM  11.,  884. 

Tribes  of  Israel.  8. 

Tribunes,  appointment,  96,  97 :  militazy 
tribunes  created,  99  ;  abolished,  101  ; 
lose  their  revolutionary  character,  102; 
their  power  limited  by  Sulla,  132;  re- 
stored, 183 ;  conferred  upon  Cassar,  143. 

Tribur,  imperial  diet  at,  199,  200. 

Tribus,  92. 

Triennial  act,  345,  388. 

Trier,  archb.  of,  248. 

Trierarchy,  58. 

I'rifanum,  battle  at,  104. 

Trifels,  216. 

Triple  alliance  between  England,  Ilolland, 
and  Sweden,  367, 880 ;  between  England, 
France,  and  Holland,  437. 

Tripolitan  war,  549. 

Triumvirate,  first,  137  ;  second,  145. 

Trochu,  517,  518,  519. 

Trojan  war,  47. 

Troppau,  congress  at,  487. 

Troyes,  peace  of,  269,  271, 388. 

Truce  of  God,  199,  203. 

Tschesme,  battle  of,  412. 

Tseng,  marquis,  562. 

TshemajefiF,  521. 

Tsin  dynasty  in  China,  82 ;  later  Tsin,  211. 

Tuathal,  39. 

Tudor,  house  of,  333. 

Tughlak,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Tuileries,  storm  of  the,  452 ;  burnt,  533. 

TuUus  Hostilius,  89. 

Tunes,  battle  of,  111. 

Tunis,  Louis  IX.  at,  217;  expedition  of 
Charles  Y.  against,  304;  French  expe- 
dition to,  534. 

Turco-Russian  war  in  Europe,  522;  in 
Asia,  523. 

Turenne,  marshal,  315,  866 ;  death,  868. 

Turgot,  447. 

Turin,  peace  of,  871 ;  battle  of,  392,  484. 

Turks,  Turkey,  empire  of  the  Seljuk  T., 
210 ;  supremacy  of  the  Osman  or  Otto- 
man T.,  278  ;  war  with  Charles  V.,  303  ; 
alliance  with  Francis  I.,  305 ;  war  with 
Max.  II.,  806;  with  Venice  (Lepanto), 
826 ;  highest  development  of  the  em- 
pire, decline,  358 ;  wan*  with  Leopold  I. 
(siege  of  Vienna),  872;  peace  of  Carlo- 
witi,  T.  receives  Temesvar,  loses  Morea 


to  Venice.  Ranffarj  and  TransylTania  to 
Austria,  872,  416 ,  Axoff  lo8t  to  Ros^ 
875;  Charles  XU.  in  T.,  895;  AsotT  re- 
gained, 39f5 ;  conquest  of  Morea,  w»r 
with  Austria,  peace  of  Pasearowits,  Aus- 
tria receives  Teme^varj  Little  Wailachia, 
Belgrade,  part  of  Servia,  397  ;  war  with 
Poland  and  Russia,  regains  Belgrade, 
Servia,  Little  Wailacbia,  898 ;  war  wiUi 
Russia  and  Aiistria,406,41u ;  Asoff  finally 
lost,  410 ;  with  Catharine  II.  ( 1).  peace  of 
Kuttfchouc  Kainardji,  Bug  the  boun- 
dary, 412  ;  (2)  peace  of  Jassy,  Dntetitei 
the  boundary,  413;  war  with  Kuti^la. 
peace  of  Bucharest,  Pruth  the  bouii- 
dary,  473;  revolt  of  Greece,  488;  mas- 
sacre of  Janizaries,  Navarino,  489 ;  war 
with  Russia,  peace  of  Adrianopie,  49^ ; 
Crimean  war,  499 ;  peace  of  Paris,  6U1 ; 
revolt  of  Heraegoviua,  etc..  '*  Bulgarian 
atrocities, '^  521;  war  with  Russia,  6^: 
peace  of  San  Stefano,  523 ;  congress  ox 
Berlin.  524 ;  lofw  of  much  territory,  524 ; 
conference  of  Berlin,  surrender  of  Dul- 
cigno,  525. 

Tuscany,  Cosimo  de  Medici  of  Florenoe 
becomes  grand  duke  of  T.,  327 ;  Fninds 
Stephen,  of  Lorraine,  receives  T.,  8i^, 
416  ;  becomes  an  appanage  of  Austria, 
416 ;  grand  duke  expelled,  461  ;  ceded  to 
Parma,  as  kingdom  of  Etruria,  463 ;  old 
dynasty  restored,  483 ;  united  with  Saz^ 
dinia,  502. 

Tuscaroras,  863,  417. 

Two  Sicilies.    See  Naples,  Sicily. 

Tycoon.     See  Shogun. 

Tyler,  John,  554. 

Tyler,  Wat.  269. 

Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Bible,  385. 

Tyndaris,  battle  off,  110. 

Tyrant,  49. 

Tyrconnel,  3S3,  887. 

Tyre.  16;  subdued  bv  Nebuchadnesxar,  16; 
surpasses  Sidon,  18;  height  of  its  pros* 
perity  under  Hiram,  18  ;  decline,  19  ,  be. 
sieged  by  Nebuchadneuar,  19 ;  captured 
by  Alexander,  20. 

Tyrol,  acquired  Carinthia,  ?44 ;  given  to 
Austria  by  Margaret  Maultasch,  249  ; 
falls  to  archduke  Maximilian,  258;  In- 
vaded by  Bavarians,  892 ;  ceded  to  Ba- 
varia, 4^ ;  revolt  of  Tyrol  under  Ilofer, 
471 ;  revolt  subdued,  southern  Tyrol  an- 
nexed to  Italy,  472  :  T.  restored  to  Aua. 
tria,  482. 

Tyrone,  e.  of,  rebellioni  889,  84L 

Ulf-Jarl,  207. 

Ulm,  250 ;    truce  of,  816 ;  sunender  oi^ 

Ulrica  Eleanora,  q.  of  Sweden,  896. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  Wlirtomberg,  victory  of  Swa* 

bian  league  over,  250. 
Ulrich,  d  of  Wiirtembeig,  reetored,  804. 
Umbria,  81,  88, 141. 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribe,  86. 
"  Unam  Sanctam,"  254. 
Union  of  Calmar,  237, 238,  240.  85L 
Union  G^n^rale,  failure  of,  584. 
Union,  German,  498. 
Union,  Pmt*«Hnt.  306,  8091 
Union  Jack,  484 
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Uiiitod  colonies  of  New  Sng^and,  296.      « 

United  Iruhmen,  58J. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 536. 

United  Netherlands,  republic  of,  816.  See 
Netherlands. 

United  New  Netherland  company,  298. 

United  Provinces.     See  Netherlands. 

United  States  of  America,  independence 
proclaimed,  428;  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, 429 ;  independence  recognissed  and 
boundaries  established,  482 ;  first  con- 
gress at  New  York,  647 ;  first  meets  at 
Washington,  6W  ;  Jay's  treaties,  648 ; 
Ifouisiana  purchase,  649;  war  of  1812, 
661 ;  Missouri  compromise,  662;  war  with 
Mexico,  664 :  fugitive  slave  law,  648, 665  ; 
civil  war,  667,  prohibition  of  slavery, 
668;  resomption,  civil  service  reform, 
660. 

United  States  bank,  647 :  second,  661. 

Unstrut,  battle  of,  196, 199. 

Urana,  Pedro  de,  288. 

Urban  II.,  pope,  218. 

Urchan,  278. 

Uruguay,  discoT«7^  of,  286 ;  independent, 
488. 

Usurtasen,  ks.  of  Egypt,  I.,  II.,  III.,  4. 

Utica,  Phcenictan  colony,  17 ;  battle,  141. 

Utraquists,  252. 

Utrecht,  peace  of,  393, 435 ;  treaty  of,  363; 
union  of,  331. 

Uxbridge,  treaty  of,  349. 

Uxeda,  d.  of,  331. 

Ya^  Cabe^  de,  286. 

Tadimonium  lake,  battle  of,  105, 107. 

Yaldivia,  287. 

Yalens,  Roman  emp.,  160. 

Yalendnianus,  I.,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  II., 

160;  IIi:,  161, 178. 
Yalerianus,  Roman  emp.,  166, 1S8. 
Yalerius,  laws  of,  98. 
Yalerius  Corvus,  M.,  108,  104;  Maximus, 

110;  PopUcola.98. 
Yalley  Forge,  429. 
Yalmy,  battle  at,  462. 
Yalois,  house  of,  257. 
Yan  Buren,  MarUu,  662, 668. 
Yandals,  location,  170 ;  invaded  Spa^n,  171 ; 

kingdom  in  Africa,  172 ;  power  in  Afiioa 

destroyed,  174. 
Yane,  eir  Henry,  execution  of,  879, 
Yan  Tromp.  376. 
Yarahran  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  II..  m.,  188; 

IV.,  v.,  189  ;  VI.,  $ee  Bahiam. 
Varna,  battle  of,  278. 
Yarro,  C.  Terentius,  115. 
Varus,  Quintiiius,  148, 149, 167. 
Yasa,  house  of,  8o2. 
Vassals,  166. 
Vatican  council,  512. 
Yaucelles,  truce  of,  806. 
Vauchamps,  battle  of,  480. 
Vedas,  22, 28. 
Veil,  war  of  Romulos  with,  88:  fiege  of, 

279. 

Yelasques,  Diego,  284,  285. 
Venaissin,  annexed  to  Fmnce,  452. 
Vendde,  royalistic  revolt  in  the,  453,  454  ; 

conclusion  of  Che  war,  467 ;  new  revolt 

repressed,  t6. 


Venddme,  392, 486. 

Venddme,  column,  682. 

Venezuela,  discovery  of,  288 ;  npnbUo  ol 
488. 

Venice  founded  by  Italian  ftigitives,  178 ; 
shares  in  4th  crusade,  216;  constitu 
tion,  697-1464,  262 ;  acqui8ition  of  Corfu 
and  Cyprus,  heiglit  of  its  power,  ib.; 
league'of  Cambray,dOO,  818 ;  holy  league, 
818 ;  decline  in  power,  loses  Cyprus  to 
the  Turks,  826;  at.  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
witi  receives  Morea,  872 ;  which  it  loses 
at  the  peace  of  Passarowitz.  397  ;  these 
wars  described,  415 ;  V.  seized  by  France, 
gov.  overthrown,  459 ;  ceded  to  Austrioi, 
except  Ionian  Islands,  459 ;  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Austria  retains  V.,  which 
forms  with  Milan  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  482 ;  revolt  and  subjugation, 
494 ;  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  5w ;  ceded 
to  Italy,  610,  and  united  with  that  King- 
dom, 611. 

Venus,  84. 

Vera  Cruz,  286;  surrender  of,  to  gen. 
Scott,  654. 

Vercellse,  battle  of,  128. 

Vercingetorix,  189. 

Verden,  ceded  to  Sweden,  816;  eonqueied 
by  Denmark  and  Fold  to  Hanover,  896. 

Verdun,  see  the  Thiee  bishoprics ;  treaty 
ox,  187. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  impeachment,  269. 

Vergennes,  c.  de,  447. 

Vergilius  Maro,  P..  81, 147. 

Vergniaud,  461,  462,  464. 

Vermont,  organized,  429;  admitted  to 
Union,  647. 

Verona,  congress  of,  488. 

Veronese,  Paul,  328. 

Verrazzano,  Giovanni  di,  286. 

Versailles,  convention  of,  619 ;  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  at,  519;  treaty  of,  4U6; 
peace  of,  432, 441. 

Verus,  Lucius,  154. 

Vervlns,  treaty  of,  824. 

Vesontio,  battle  of,  138. 

Vespasianus,  Roman  emp.,  87, 150, 161. 

Vespucci,  Amerieo,  283,  284. 

Vestal  Tizgins,  86. 

VesuTios,  eruption  of,  162 ,  battle  of,  104, 
176. 

Vexin,  TZ. 

Via  JBmilia,  118;  Appia,  construction  of, 
105 ;  Flaminia,  construction  of,  106, 118 ; 
Valeria,  106. 

Vicksburg,  558. 

Victor  Amadous,  k.  of  Sardinia,  468. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  returns  to 
Turin,  482. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  sucoeeds 
to  the  throne,  494 ;  in  Crimean  war,  dOO ; 
k.  of  Italy,  508 ;  death,  524. 

Victoria,  q.  of  Gre^  Britain  and  Ireland, 
491:  marriage,  642;  empress  of  India, 
645,647. 

Vienna,  grand  alliance  of,  370.  See  Grand 
alliance. 

Vienna,  alliance  of,  against  Napoleon  (1816), 
483 ;  concordat  of,  263;  conference  in, 
491 ;  congress  of,  482, 687  ;  final  act,  487 ; 
peace  of  (ending  war  of  Polish  suocession), 
898 ;  peace  of  between  France  and  Aue- 
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tria  (1809),  472 :  peace  of,  ending  the 
of  Austria  and  PtumU  with  Denmaric 
(1864),  50(};  peace  of,  between  AuBtria 
and  Italy  (18tf6),  511;  treaty  of  (1781), 
487 ;  siege  by  the  Turlu,  808,  872 ;  foun- 
dation of,  167 :  outbreak  in,  4d2 :  second, 
4i^;  third,  498. 

Vienne.  '  See  Dauphind. 

Vijayanagar,  Hindu  kingdom  of,  241,  868; 
destruction,  854. 

Vilagoff,  oapitulatioft  of,  495. 

VillafaflU,  treaty  of,  828. 

Villaf  ranca,  meeting  at,  5(KI. 

Villars,  366,  892.  £08. 

Villegagnon,  288. 

Villehardouin,  216. 

Vill^le,  ministry  of,  627. 

ViUeroi,  87u,  892. 

Viuci,  L«onardo  da,  827. 

ViBdelicia,  84,  148,  167. 

Vindex,  <J.  .lulius,  151. 

Vinegar  Uill,  battle  of.  586. 

Vinland  (AniericH),  209, 28L 

''•Hoy,  jfeneral,  532. 

Vio,  cardinal  de,  801. 

Vionville,  battle  of,  516. 

Virginia,  98. 

Virginia,  named,  289;  division  of,  291; 
first  general  assembly  in,  292 ;  massacre 
of  colonists  in,  857 ;  Bjicou'^  rebellion, 
859;  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, 424 :  secedes,  550. 

Viriathus,  128. 

Visconti,  John  Galeazso  becomes  duke  of 
Milan,  251 ;  extinction  of  the  line,  262, 
818. 

Visigoths.     See  West  Goths. 

Vitellius,  Roman  em'p  ,  151. 

Vitiges,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174. 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  479,  537. 

Vladimir  the  Great,  of  Russia,  276. 

Vladislas  III.,  of  Poland,  elected  k.,  of 
Hungary,  278;  IV.,  352. 

VolabMs  in  India,  210. 

Volero,  PubliliuH   tfi. 

Vologeses,  ks.  of  Parthia,  TIT.,  war  with 
M.  Aurelius,  80 ;  IV.,  loses  northern 
Assyria,  80. 

Volscii,  wars  with  Romans,  97,  98,  100, 
103 :  receive  citizenship  without  suf- 
frage, 104. 

Voltaire,  400, 448. 

Voltn.  battle  of,  462. 

Vortigern,  37,  3«i. 

Vossem,  peace  of,  367. 

Vote  by  ballot  in  England,  545. 

Vouilld,  battle  of,  174. 

Vul-lush  III.,  ««•  Ramannarari. 

Wachau,  battle  at,  478. 

Waddington,  ministry  of,  in  France,  584. 

Wadsworth,  362.      • 

Wagram.  battle  of,  472. 

Wahlstatt,  battle  of,  240, 477. 

Waiblingen.     See  Welfs. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  272. 

Walcheren  expedition,  471. 

Waldemar  I.,  k.  of  Denmark,  the  Great, 

235;  II.,  the  Conqueror,  224,235;  lU., 

237. 
Waldemar  the  False,  248. 
WaldeuMes,  227. 


Wales  migration  of  Britons  to,  172;  con- 
quest by  Edward  1.,  264;  annexed  to 
Eng.,  264. 

Wales,  or  of,  visits  United  Statee  and  Can- 
ada, o44 :  India,  515. 

Walja.  k.  of  the  West  Goths,  172. 

WaU  of  China.  82. 

Wallace,  sir  vl'm.,  266. 

Walleustein,  Albert  of,  810,  818. 

Waller,  847. 

Walpole,  484;  administration  487:  falL 
488. 

Walsingham,  839. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  200, 213. 

Walter,  Hubert,  archb.  of  CanterbaT7,283. 

WalUemUller,  Martin,  288. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  444. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  383. 

Warsaw,  battle  of,  878 :  besl^ed  by  Prus- 
sians, 414 ;  captured  by  Russians,  490. 

Warsaw,  duchy  of,  created  for  the  k.  of 
Saxony,  470 ;  West  Galicia  ceded  to, 
472 ;  a  portion  ceded  to  Prus^iH,  482 ; 
the  rest,  as  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  Rus- 
sia, 483. 

Wartbuig,  Luther  at  the,  802 ;  feetiTal  of 
the,  48< . 

Wartenbuxg,  battle  of,  478. 

Warwick,  e.  of,  impeachment,  270. 

Warwickje.  of  (the  King-maker),  takes  up 
arms,  272, 274. 

Warwick,  e.  of,  grant  in  America,  296. 

Warwick,  e.  of,  executed,  838. 

Washington  ciij  laid  out,  547. 

Washington,  treaty  of,  545,  560. 

Washington,  George,  expedition  to  the  forts 
on  the  Alleghany,  420;  at  Braddock'S 
defeat,  421 ;  in  continental  congress,  42t>: 
commander-in-chief,  427  ;  war  of  inde- 
pendence, 427-431 ;  resigned  his  commls- 
ission,  432 ;  first  ores,  of  U.  S.,  547 ;  re- 
elected, 548 ;  death,  549. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  484,  538. 

Watt,  James,  486. 

Wavne,  430,  547. 

Webster,  Daniel,  speech  in  reply  to  Ilayne^ 
553  :  U.  8.  sec.  of  state,  554, 555. 

Wedmore,  treaty  of,  204. 

Wehlau,  treaty  of,  373. 

Weinsberg,  battle  of,  219. 

Weissenbuig,  engagement  at,  516. 

Welf,  186,  199;  V.,  marries  Matilda  o( 
Tuscany,  200. 

Welfs,  conte.^t  with  the  Hohenstaafen 
( VVaibUngen),  219,  224 ;  genealogy  of, 
220. 

Welfesholie,  battle  of,  2nL 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthur,  in  India  641.  Set 
Wellington. 

Wellington,  d.  of,  637 ;  sketch  of  life,  pen- 
insubi  war,  471 ;  in  Portugal,  473 ;  Vit- 
toria, 479 ;  in  France,  481 ;  congress  of 
Vienna.  432 ;  Waterloo,  484 ;  administca. 
tion,  589 ;  for.  sec.,  640 ;  death,  643. 

Welser,  286. 

U'enceslaus.     See  WenieL 

Wends,  168:  wars  with  Henry  I..  194; 
Otto  I.,  195;  Otto  II.,  197:  Teutonic 
knights,  218 ;  subjugated  by  Waldemar, 
235,  249. 

Wentworth,  Thomas.     See  Strafford. 

Wonael,  cmp.  of  U.  R.  E.,  250. 
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WsTdoTt  fgtxi,  Toii|  616|  6i9> 

WereiaB.  peace  of.  409. 

Werth.  dl8, 814, 816. 

'W«B8ttX,  found«d,  178;  growth  of,  180; 
kings  of,  become  kings  of  England,  208 ; 
Danes  in,  204. 

West,  Francis,  296. 

West  Franlu.  sepasation  from  the  East 
Franks,  187;  Carolingian  rulers,  201; 
deTelop  into  the  French  nation,  20(2. 

Western  empire  separated  from  the  eastern 
empire,  lo ;  fkll  of,  182, 178  ;  reviyal  by 
Charles  the  Great,  186 ;  by  Otto  I. ,  196. 

West  Ooths,  location,  170 ;  enter  the  Roman 
empire,  171 ;  found  kingdom  in  Spain. 
172 ;  under  Theodoric.  k.  of  the  Bast 
Goths,  174 ;  conquered  dt  the  Arabs,  188. 

Westminster  assembly,  847. 

Westminster,  treaty  of,  880,  408. 

We8t<m,  lord  treasurer,  844. 

Westphalia.  184 ;  kingdom  of,  formed,  470 : 
fall  of,  478 ;  peace  of,  816 ;  conditions  of 
the  neace,  816,  817. 

West  Point,  480. 

West  Vizginia  admitted  to  the  Unfon.  668. 

Wettin,  house  of,  in  Meissen.  218 ;  receiTee 
electoral  Saxony,  252 :  diTlsifm  of  the 
Une,806 

Wetslar.  imperial  chamber  at,  800. 

Wexford,  massacre  of,  876. 

Weymouth,  George,  290. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  sec  of  state,  887 ;  in  the 
whig  Junto,  486. 

Wheatstone,  487. 

Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 

WhiAey  insurrection  648. 

White,  John,  goT.,  289. 

White  Hill,  battle  on,  800. 

White  Plains,  batUe  of,  428. 

Whitney,  Eli,  Inrented  cotton  gin,  648. 

Whittington,  sir  Richard,  271. 

Wlclif ,  doctrine  as  taught  by  Huis  eon- 
demoed,  262 ;  in  England,  269. 

WlduUnd,  186. 

Wiesloch,  battle  of,  810. 

Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  668. 

Wilkes,  John,  489, 440. 

William  L,  the  Oonqneior,  k.  of  England, 
Hastinn.  206 ;  rdgn,  m  See  WUliam 
duke  of  Normandy ;  IL,  the  Bed,  reign 
of,  280. 

^Ulliam  and  Mazy  soTereigns  of  England, 
870,  871 ;  reign,  886jof  Scotland,  886 : 
wars  with  France,  970,  871 ;  death  of 
Mary,  888.  £!m  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange. 

WillMm  TIL,  k.  of  England,  reign  alone, 
888p  889 ;  war  of  Spanish  suocession,  890- 
894;  death,  889,  892 ;  IV.,  489 ;  reign, 
689 ;  death,  491, 641. 

inillam  L, emperor  of  Germany,  election, 
619;  attempted  assassination,  6^ 

William  L,  k.  of  Holland.  489. 

William  Longsword,  d.  of  Normandy,  202. 

William,  d.  M  Normandr's  claim  to  the 
English  iueoession,  200,  206 ;  oonqueet 
of  England,  206.  See  William  I.,  k.  of 
England. 

William  I.,  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  881. 

William  of  Orange.  867;  marriage  with 
Mary,  868,  881 ;  becomes  stadtholder, 
880 ;  declaration  to  the  people  of  Eng- 1 


land,  884.    See  William  in.,  k.  of  Eng- 
land. 
T^lliam  L,  k.  of  Prussia,  608 ;  coronation 

of.  604 ;,  commander  of  the  army,  608, 

609,614.    See  William  I.,emp.  of  Ger* 

many. 
William  the  Lion,  k.  of  ScotUtnd,  282. 
WUliam  U.,  k.  of  SicUy,  222. 
William  and  Mary  college,  862. 
William  and  Mary,  war  of,  866. 
WiUiams,  Roger,  297, 867. 
Wilmington,  e.  of,  4&. 
Wilmot  proTiso,  666. 

Mlmbledon,  expedition  agafaift  Cadis  841 
Wimpfen,  battle  of,  810. 
Wimpffen,  general,  617. 
^^nchester,  statute  of,  267. 
Windischgrtts,  pr.,  406. 
Winfrith.    See  Boniface. 
Whikelried,  Arnold  of,  260. 
Winthrop,  John,  296. 
Wiuthrop,  John,  son  of  goT.  W.,  fonnda* 

tion  of  Conn,  colony  by,  W* 
WinwsMl,  battle  of,  180. 
Wisconsin,  exploration  oL  864 ;  admitt^ 

to  the  Union,  666. 
Witt,  de,  867, 888 ;  commander,  879. 
Wittelsbach,  house  of,  in  Bavaria,  222; 

count  palatine,  228 ;  head  of  the  unioa 

and  the  league  both  of  this  house,  808 ; 

Wilhelmian  and  Rudolflan  line,  816; 

Bavarian  succession,  406. 
Wittstock,  battle  of,  814. 
Wladimir.    See  Yladimhr. 
Woeokon,  island  of,  289. 
Woden.    See  Odin. 
Wolfe,  gen.,  421, 422. 
Wollaston,  296. 

Wolseley.  sir  Garnet,  646. 648. 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  card.,  884. 
Wolstenholme^s  Sonnd,  299. 
**  Wonderful  '*  parliament,  269. 
Worcester,  battle  of,  876. 
Worcester,  e.  of,  eonspirai^  agalnft  HeniT 

IV.,  270. 
Worcester,  marquis  of,  486. 
Worms,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur- 

ffundy,  170 ;  eoneordat  of,  201 ;  diet  of, 

Wdrth,  battle  ot  616. 

Wrangel,  German  oommander,  494,  498> 
606. 

WrangeL  Swedish  commaDder,  816. 

Wrede,m 

Wren,  sir  Christopher.  879. 

Writs  of  assistance  in  Massachnsetts,  422. 

Wurschen,  battle  of,  476. 

Wttrtemborg,  rise  of  the  Swablan  eonnti 
o^  241 ;  contests  with  the  league  of  Swa- 
blan cities,  249,  260;  duke  Ulrich  forced 
to  abdicate,  804 ;  beeomes  an  electorateu 
464;  enriched  by  the  mediatintion  ox 
many  imperial  dties,  466;  troops  join 
Napoleon.  467 ;  becomes  a  Kingdom  and 
acquires  lands  from  Austria.  468;  be- 
longs to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine^ 
468;  Joins  the  alUes,  479;  johis  tha 
North  German  confederation,  614. 

Wttnibuig,  diet  at,  228 ;  batUe  of,  468. 

Wusterhaosen,  treaty  of,  896. 

Wyandots,428. 

Wyat,  air  Fiaoois,  got  of  8.  Virginia,  292. 
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Aid,  M  >  Snt  larllaoMnt, 

USSd!^,  li^tU*  of,  Wt. 

hb  njyoi  nMsnd,  18T. 

zT  443. 

B  >I,1TB. 

Zi  ncUnd  wllh,  64S. 

S  r,4UL  paui  of,  BOO. 

Si  iMU*  at,  to  Bwadaa,  84 
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AbbM  n.,  khedive  of  Egypt,  587. 

Abdul  Hamid  11.,  deposed,  006. 

AbduUabi,  mabdi,  ff69.  ,         ^     ^ 

Abdumhman,  ameer  of  Afghaoiftan,  death, 
598. 

Abu  Klea,  battle,  565.  ^  , , , 

AbyMinia,  and  Italy,  507,  574, 580;  Britfab 
treaty,  572. 

Addi'f  Abeda.  peace,  580. 

Adrianople.  Oil. 

Adua,  battle,  580. 

Aeroplanes,  006. 

Afghanistan,  frontier  deliminated,  560; 
Chitral,  508;  HabibuUah,  508;  conven- 
tion between  England  and  Russia  on,  800. 

Agrarinn  agiUtion,  Geimany,  580;  Russia, 
584. 

Aguinaldo.  EndHo,  insurrection,  508. 

Ahmad  Blirsa,  shah  of  Persia,  008. 

Alabama,  adopts  prohibiticHi,  000. 

Alaska  boundary,  50ft,  504.       ^^   ^ 

Albania,  made  independent  with  Prince 
William  of  Wied  as  ruler.  Oil. 

Albert,  k.  of  the  Bel^ans^  ««•  .  «       „ 

Alexander,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  and  East  Ru- 
meUa,  575:  kidnapped,  resigns,  575. 

Alexander  lu.,  tsar  of  Russia,  consecrated, 
578;  death,  570. 

Alexander,  k.  of  Servia,  577;  coup  d'etot, 
578;  liberal  constitutioii,  584;  assassi- 
nated, 585.  .       , 

Alexis,  heir  to  Russian  throne,  800. 

Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  Paris  mob,  578; 
death,  575;  XIII.,  575;  accessbn,  585; 
marriage,  OOS;  birth  of  an  heir,  005. 

Algeciras  convention,  008. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  dictator  paragraph  abol- 
ished, 585. 

American  Railroad  Union  strike,  588. 

Amundsen,  Capt.  Roald,  makes  Nwthwest 
pusage,  004;  readies  South  Pole,  000; 
announces  disooverf,  000. 

Anam,  French  war,  578, 574. 

Ananfaistic  activity,  577,  578,  588,  508. 

Andr4  in  ministry,  58S,  585. 

Angra  P^uena,  German  protecUnrate,  574. 

Arbitration,  An^French  treaty,  57S; 
Hague  conference,  588;  French-Italian 
treaty,  585;  Bering  sea,  588;  Venesuela 
boundary,  500;  AiuJiJo-American  treaties, 
590,  009;  action  orU.S.  senate  on,  000; 
Franco-American  treaty,  009. 

Ariaona,  admitted  to  the  Union,  009. 

Arm«uan  massacres,  570,  008. 

Armies,  increase  in  Continental,  575,  578; 
Swedbh  conscription,  584;  increase  in 
U.S.,  500;  general  staff,  594. 

Armstrong  investigating  committee,  801. 

Asbantee  expedition,  5M. 

Asquith,  sec  of  exchequer,  000;  prime  min.. 


Assab,  Italy  occupies,  574. 

Associations  law,  French,  584, 585, 

Assuan  dam,  570. 

Atbara,  batUe,  500. 

Ausgleich  renewed,  580. 

Australia,  constitution,  571. 

Australian  ballot,  587. 

Austria,  triple  aUianoe,  578,  585;  electoral 
reform,  580;  language  controversy,  580; 
Augleich  renewed,  582;  empress  assassi- 
nated, 588;  universal  manhood  suffraoe 
in,  004;  asserts  rights  of  sovereignty  In 
Bosnia  and  Hersegovina,  007;  assassina- 
tion of  the  heir  presumptive,  012;  war 
with  Servia,  012;  in  European  war  of 
1014, 012,  018. 

Baden-Powell,  coL,  Mafeking,  57L 

Baker  Pasha,  505. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  500;  of  tieas- 
urjr,  508 ;  premier^  572;  and  tariff,  572; 
resigns  as  prime  minister,  002. 

Balkan  states,  war  with  Turkey,  010;  treaty 
of  peace  with  Turkey,  Oil;  war  among. 
Oil;  peace  dgned.  Oil;  reorganisation. 
Oil. 

Balkan  wars,  war  of  1012, 010;  war  of  1018, 
Oil. 

Balloons,  000. 

Baltic  sea  treaty,  007. 

Bank  scandal  in  Italy.  578. 

Bankruptcy,  uniform  law,  501. 

Baring,  Evelyn,  in  Egypt,  505. 

Barra,  de  la,  provisional  pres.  of  Mexico^ 
000. 

Barton,  Edmund,  571. 

Bavaria,  k.  Otto  deposed  and  succeeded  by 
Louis  m..  Oil. 

Bayard,  T.  P.,  see.  of  state,  580. 

Beach,  M.  H.,  sec  for  Ireland,  500;  ax- 
chequer.  508. 

BechuanaUnd,  British,  500. 

Belgiuni.  suffrage,  574, 578, 588, 584;  social- 
istic demonstrations,  588,  584;  death  of 
k.  Leopold  IL  and  succesnon  of  Albert, 
008;  in  European  war  of  1014,  018. 

Belmide,  bombarded,  012. 

Berber,  500. 

Bering  sea,  sealing  controveny,  580, 588. 

Berthelot  in  ministry,  580. 

Bialystok,  008. 

Bimetallism,  international  coaf erenee,  578* 
Sm  Silver. 

Birrell,  A.,  002. 

Bismarck,  pt,  ToOn  and  cathi^cs,  574; 
colonial  policy,  574;  resigns,  577;  death, 
588. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  republican  nominee,  580;  tee. 
of  sUte,587. 

Bodrikoff  assassinated,  585. 

Bogolepoff  assassinated,  584. 


of  Sooth  Alrica,  ail. 

I  minijtoT.tTt;  naiutliia.  STJ, 

Boui^hJb,  vliditer  dI  Uh  uUrior,  AO;  lor- 


BainHXji/UT. 


m  DuniabT-  ST*,  m. 


Brividt  m. — 

BmoB  Dunii 

Britiib  SmiUi  Africa  cs 

BionaTiUc.  To..  Wi. 

Brmui  pnlKtmU.  58T. 

Biyu,  W.  J.,  democntic  booIbcc  tW, 

(IM,(»T. 
Bnrc,  JuM,  tn  ablBct.  M8,  SOf. 
fiochust,  til. 
Bolnriit,  Bvriu  nr,  STB;  AkuBder  »■ 

uau,  S7y.  y«dlBu<l.  »»:  Ewuu  ■•• 

Kn;'m  witli'  To^^m  p««  with 
Turku,  (III   nr  with  otbir  Bilku 
•Ut^tlli  (■nemnt  with  Turkc]',  aiL 
Bnlkr.  ftcdTOi,  S.  Afrieu  w,  ntl. 


■CnnKBla.  AM,  MC 


>?■:  Fiuiiiu,  «TB,  »4;  Xi^ 
Ciprivi,  v..  Gcnau  chmiccUor. 
CubajiJ.  pn.  o(  Mui™,  811,  (IS. 
CuUs  I.,  k.  of  Portivsl,  — 


CuTUU,  BlLtlS. 
CnomurEJirud.  Sll. 
CuBblium,«U,  MM. 
Cumii-FtrJH,  pn.  dT  Fru 

MO. 
Caalnj.  Gpriuu,  prci-  of  V< 


t.  Sm;  colon 


Chul,  Ukf. 
Cbsmbcrlui 

ftnd  Tnnivul,  M9;  And  coloubl  dr- 
mitn.  SBfti  in  S.  Africi,  S7<^  luifl  cun- 

Chambdnl.  c.  of,  duth,  STS. 


ntiaa  ABfjo-Thibetu  tnstr.  MO:  Iwy- 
«tU  Amenoui  gDoda.  QOl;  and  the  Aii|[]d- 
J^MIlne  alliuu^  flOl:  dcorc  In  rv^ud 
to  oiiDm,  tMi  edustion  lefonns,  AM;  a 
■WW  anny,  604;  bmer  indemnity  di ' 
icmittedl^  U.  S.,  007;  death  of  the  a 


EtJSsiirss=tbn3isir'-'»*: 

cnperor  ■IxSeUei,  000: 

Ynan  Shih-kii 

Chinae  oduBon  ut.  5ST.  SSB. 

Odngp,    Bo«^n 

^n«.Me. 

Chitial,M 

Cbolcn  in  Ennpe,  4TT. 

Chriitiu  UL,  k.  gl  Deunadk,  doth,  (KM; 

X.,  SIO. 
ChuDg,  rcfoit  ptina  ot  Cluu,  MT. 
Chunking,  titatr  port,  AM. 
Churclia  ol  ScDtbnd,  001. 
Churcbill,  lord  Bandolph,  in  cabinet.  SM. 
CUjtoll-Biiiwer  tnatr  abroKated,  StS. 
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proCeetonte  over,  605;  uuMxed  bj  Japan, 

008. 
Crete,  revolt  in,  5Sl;  popular  assembly  mt>- 

daims  nnicMi  with  Greece,  607;  ceded  to 

Greece,  611. 
Crimea  act,  566. 
Crispi,  premier  of  Italy,  576;  bank  scandal, 

578. 
Cronje,  gen..  S.  African  war,  570,  571. 
Cuba,    rebellion,    590;    Spamah-Amoican 

war,  590;  U.  S.  dinHaims  desire  for,  591; 

Spain  relinquishes,  Ml ;  conditions  of  U.  S. 

withdrawal,   50i;    independent   sovem- 

ment,  59S;  reciprocity  with  U.  S.,  598; 

insurrection  and  establishment  of  a  pro 

visional  ^vemment  by  the  U.  S.,  604; 

inauguration  of  pres.  Gomes  and  cessa> 

tion  of  provisional  government,  606. 
Currency  and  banking  bill,  611. 
Curson,  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  56^  resigns, 

601. 

Dahomey,  French  protectorate,  578;  bound- 
ary, 582. 

Dalny,  occupied  by  Japan,  599. 

Danish  West  Indies,  failure  of  purchase, 
593. 

Danube,  navigation,  578,  581. 

Davis,  H.  G.,  600. 

Deceased  wile's  nster  act,  606. 

Delarey,  gen.,  S.  African  war,  571. 

Delcass^,  in  ministry,  578,  582,  585,  601. 

Denmark,  death  of  k.  Christian  and  succes- 
sion of  Frederick  VIII.,  610. 

Department,  of  labor,  587,  594;  of  agricul- 
ture, 587;  of  commerce,  594. 

Deutsche  Colonialveretn,  574. 

De  Wet,  gen.,  S.  African  war,  571. 

Dewey,  George,  Manila  bay,  591. 

Dias,  Felix,  610. 

Diax,  Porfirio,  resigns  as  pres.  of  Mexico, 
609. 

Dimotika,  611. 

Dongola.  569. 

Drago  doctrine,  604. 

Dreyfus  case,  579,  582;  dedaion  reversed, 
60S. 

Dublin,  riot  at,  612. 

Dupuy,  in  ministry,  578;  premier,  578,  582. 

East  Rumdia,  revolution,  575. 

Education,  Eiudish  acts,  567,  572;  central 
board,  570;  French  laws,  575,  584. 

Edward  VU.,  k.  of  Great  Britain.  572; 
death,  608. 

EgypU  foreign  control,  565;  Soudan.  565, 
560;  Abbas  11.,  567;  crisb,  568;  Anglo- 
French  treaty  m  connection  with,  599. 

Eiffel  tower,  577. 

£1  Caney,  battle,  591. 

Electoral  vote,  regulation,  586. 

Election  laws,  French,  575-577.  8u  Suf- 
frage. 

Emma,  q.  regent  of  Netherlands,  577. 

England,  Egypt,  565,  568,  569;  South 
African  republic,  565,  568^  Afghanistan, 
566,  568;  Pashoda,  569;  imperial  post, 
570;  Persian  guU.  <70, 572;  South  African 
war.  570;  Edward  VIL,  572;  tariff  agita- 
tion, 572;  Thibet,  578.  598;  Pamirt.  580; 
Veaeroria-Guiana  boondary,  590;  Cotea, 


5M,  506;  China.  5f7,  568;  JapMNat  att- 
anoe,  596;  treaty  of  1904  with  Fnac«, 
599;  treaty  with  Thibet,  600;  war  with 
Rusua  averted,  600;  altiance  with  Japan 
renewed,  601;  28th  imperial  partiament, 
602;  education  bill  fails,  604:  trades  dis- 
putes act,  604;  deceased  wife  s  sister  act, 
606;  conventicm  with  Russia  on  Perua* 
Afghanistan,  and  Thibet.  606;  Irish 
umversitia  bill,  607;  old  age  pensions  act, 
607;  29th  imperial  parhament,  608;  com- 
mons resolve  that  lords*  veto  should  be 
limited,  608:  death  of  Edward  VIL  and 
succession  of  George  V.,  608:  Newfound- 
land fisheries  case,  608;  paiiianient  dis- 
solved, 608;  return  of  a  government 
majority,  60B;  suspensory  veto  act,  lim- 
iting the  power  of  the  house  of  lords,  600; 
coal-miners*  strike,  609;  state  insurance, 
610 ;  Irish  home  rule  act  and  troubles  in 
Ireland,  612;  in  European  war  of  1914, 
618. 

Eritrea,  beginning,  574;  Abyssinian  war,  580. 

Esterhasy,  Dreyfus  affair,  582. 

Evicted  tenanU  bill,  568. 

Exterritoriality,  cessation  in  Japan,  506. 

Fairbanks.  C  W.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  600. 

FalU^res,  premier,  578;  in  ministry,  576; 
pres.  of  France,  60S. 

Fashoda  incident,  569. 

Faure,  Felix,  in  ministry,  578;  prti,  of 
France,  580;  death,  588. 

Ferdinand,  cr.  p.  of  Austria,  576. 

Ferdinand,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  576;  and  Russia. 
580. 

Ferron,  in  ministry,  575. 

Ferry,  Jules,  ministry,  578. 

Finland.  Russification,  588-585;  famine, 
584;  constitution  restored,  602;  women 
chosen  to  the  legislative  assembly,  605. 

Fisheries,  controversy,  586;  Bering  sea,  586, 
588;  Newfoundland,  599,  608. 

Floods,  in  Mississippi  valley,  609;  b  Ohio 
valley,  611. 

Floquet,  premier,  576. 

Flourens.  in  ministry,  576. 

Force  bill,  587. 

Formosa,  French  attack,  574;  ceded  to 
Japan,  596. 

France,  Egypt,  565;  Africa,  567,  578-580, 
582,  586;  Fashoda,  569;  Oman,  570; 
princes,  578,  575:  Anam  and  China, 
578-575;  coiurtitution  revised,  574;  elec« 
tion  laws.  575-577;  Grivy,  575:  Bou- 
langer  affair,  575,  576;  Badi-Camot, 
576;  republicanbm  strengthened,  577, 
585;  Russian  friendship  and  alUanoe, 
577,  581,  582;  and  Papacy,  578,  585; 
Panama  scandal,  578;  Cii«inir-P4rier, 
578;  Dreyfus  affair,  579. 582;  Faure,  580; 
Loubet,  588;  associations  law,  584,  585; 
and  catholics  in  east,  584;  and  Turkey, 
584;  Siam,  505,  596,  599;  interference 
in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty,  596;  conces- 
sions in  China.  596;  Kwangcban,  597; 
and  An^o-Japancse  allianoe.  508;  treaty 
of  1904  with  England,  599:  and  the 
Vatican,  599;  forbids  teaching  by  reUgioos 
onfers,  600;  cabinet  crisis  on  accoont  of 
espionage  scandal  b  the  army,  600;  ftb- 
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dbturbftBoes  in  Ulster,  812;  home  rale 
ftmrnding  bilL  012;  riot  at  Dablin,  012. 

Irish  counol  bill,  605. 

Irish  univenitics  bill,  007. 

iMbelU  n.  of  Spain,  death,  ffOO. 

Iichia,  earthquake,  574. 

lamaU  Paaha,  khedive  of  Egjrpt,  505. 

Isthmian  canal.  Su  Panama  canal. 

Italy,  Eritiea,  567,  574;  triple  alliance, 
57S,  585;  increase  in  army,  575;  premiers, 
576;  batik  scandal,  578;  Abyssinian  war, 
580;  sodalistie  rioU,  582,  583;  Victor 
Emmanud  III.,  588;  and  NewOrieans 
lynching,  588;  Sammun  Bay,  507;  Inrth 
of  an  hetr  to  the  throne,  000;  declares  war 
•gainst  Turkey  and  clotures  Tripoli,  009; 
annexes  Tripoli,  009;  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  010;  declares  neutrality  in  Euro- 
pean war.  018. 

Ito,  admiral,  in  Chinese  war,  595;  marquis, 
inCorea.002. 

Itorbide,  Eduardo,  018. 

Jameson  raid,  508. 

Japan,  and  China  in  Corea,  504,  505;  con- 
stitution, 594;  Chinese  war.  595;  tidal 
wave,  500;  end  of  exterritoriality,  590; 
military  ezpanrion,  590;  and  Russia  in 
Corea,  500,  507;  English  alliance,  508; 
Russan  crisis,  500;  war  with  Russia,  500- 
001;  alliuice  with  En^and  renewed,  001; 
treaty  of  Portsmouth  with  Russia,  001, 
002;  sepures  by  treaty  control  of  foreign 
relimons  of  Corea,  002;  obtains  a  protec- 
torate over  Corea,  005;  agreement  with 
U.  S.,  007;  annexes  Corea,  008;  death  of 
emp.  Mutsuhito  and  succession  of  Yoshi- 
hito,  810;  and  European  war  of  1014.  018. 

Juwnese,  children  m  California  schools, 

Jews,  anti-Semitism,  578,  577;  Russian 
May  laws,  577;  recognised  in  Hungary, 
580;  Kishinef  riot,  585. 

John,  k.  of  Abysdma,  574. 

Johnson,  Hiram  W.,  010. 

Johnstown  flood,  587. 

Jones,  Paul,  body  taken  from  Paris  to 
Anni4>dis,  801. 

Kagoshima,  Oil. 

KamMim,     German     protectorate,     574; 

boundary,  578,  570. 
Kawamura,  000. 
Kern,  J.  W.,  007. 
Ketteler,  b.  von,  kiDed,  508. 
KhartUEOj  captured  by  mahdi,  505;  retaken, 

500:  railway,  571. 
Kiaochau,  Germany  seises,  500;  leased,  507; 

evacuation  demanded  by  Ji^ian,  018. 
Kiel  canal,  570. 
Kimberley,  siege,  570,  571. 
Kinchau,  battle.  500. 
Kirk  Kilisseh,   battle,   010;   retained   by 

Turkey,  611. 
Kishinef,  anti-Semitic  riot,  585. 
Kitchener,  lord.  Soudan,  560;  Fashoda.  570; 

South  African  war,  570,  571;  and  India, 

001. 
Klondike,  gold  discovered,  500. 
KnighU  ofLabor,  580. 
Krakatua^  mount,  auption,  504. 


Kni0er,  S.  J.  P.,  pres.  cf  8L  AfiicaB  rep«blle» 

and  Uitlanders,  508;  and  England^  500» 

571;  death,  600. 
Kttioki,  500,  600. 
Kurc^Mttldn,  gen.,  500,000. 
Kwangchau-wan,  French  leaac^  507. 
KwaagBU,  tmp,  of  China,  acceuion,  505; 

reforms,   507;   virtual  depositicm,  507; 

dM^007. 

Labor,  unions  as  oorporatioBS,  572;  inter- 
national conference,  577;  strikes  in  Eu- 
rope, 577,  582, 584;  strikes  in  U.  S.,  580, 
588,  588;  U.  &  department,  587,  504, 
010;  ^wth  of  unions,  587.  iSss  Insurance. 

Ladysmithf  siege.  570. 

Land  fraud  scandal,  005. 

Land  purchase  acts,_  Ireland.  507^  578. 

Lansdowne,  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  507;  io 
cabinet,  568;  and  Persian  guU ,  572;  and 
Lbyd-George's  budget,  608. 

J^namA^  Grccks  evacuatc,  581. 

Trfinsi^""^  treaty  of,  610. 

Leo  XUL,  pope,  jubilees,  570,  Sl%  585; 
death,  585. 

Leopold  II.,  k.  of  the  Bel^ans,  death,  006. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  Panama  scandal, 
578. 

Tfhwfis,  OOOl 

li  Hui«chang;  Japanese  war,  505;  Boxer 
rising  506. 

liauyang,  battie^  500. 

liberal  unionists,  506. 

liege,  018. 

LihuokaUni.  q.  of  Hawaii,  588L 

linievitdi,  gen.,  000. 

Uoyd-George,  606. 

Lobengula,  508. 

Local  government,  England,  507,  508,  570; 
Ireland,  500. 

L(»don,  ocmvention  of  1864,  505;  govern- 
ment, 6tff,  570. 

Loubet,  Emile,  premier,  578;  pres.  ol 
France,  568;  and  the  pope,  509. 

Louis  in^  k.  of  Bavaria,  oil. 

Luis,  k.  01  Portugal,  death,  STI, 

Lule  Burgas,  battle,  OlOi 

Luxembiffg.  neutrality  violated  by  Ger- 
many, 018. 

I^^chmg,  587,  588. 

Masgerafontein,  battle,  570. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  567. 

Mwcedooia,  revdt,  584;  war  in,  010 ;  divi- 
sion of.  Oil. 

McKinley,  YViltianL  republican  nominee, 
500.  502;  pres.  of  U.  S.j  50O;  war  mes- 
sage, 591.  508;  PhilimMne  oMnmisBion, 
592;  assassinated.  508. 

Madsgascar.  French  in,  587,  573,  575, 580; 
Afl^o-French  treaty,  500. 

Madero,  Francisco  I.,  jr^  pres.  of  Mexioo^ 
000;  taken  prisoner  ana  killed,  010. 

MaflOQO,  gov.,  004. 

Maiddnff,  sieoe,  570.  571. 

Maine,  U.  S.  S.,  blown  up,  501. 

Manchester  ship  canal,  568. 

Bianchuria,  Japan  invades,  505;  railways, 
506,  507;  Russia  occupies,  508;  Russian- 
Japanese  crisis,  500;  fo  the  Russian- 
Japaacse  treaty,  002.  Ass  Fiort  Arthur. 
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Manila,  captured,  501;  inrargenti  attack, 

592. 
Manila  bay,  battle,  501. 
Manning,  gen.,  Somaliland,  572. 
Manuel  II.,  k.  of  Portugal,  600;  dethroned, 
608. 

Marchand,  major,  Fashoda,  570. 

Maria  Chiutina,  regent  of  Spain,  575. 

Marrakesb,  606. 

Marshall,  Thomas  B.,  610. 

Massawa,  Italy  occupies,  574. 

Matabele  war,  568. 

May  laws,  in  Prussia  relaxed,  574;  in  Russia, 
577. 

M^line  ministry,  580. 

Menelek,  k.  of  Abyssinia,  Italian  war,  580. 

Mercier,  in  ministry,  578;  Dreyfus  affair, 
579. 

MerritL  gen.,  in  Fhilimnnes,  501. 

Merv,  Russia  annexes,  574. 

Methuen,  lord,  Maagersfontein,  570. 

Mexico,  pres.  Dias  resigns,  600;  Madero 
electra  pres.,  600;  FeUx  Dias  rebels  and  is 
d^eatedf  610;  revolutionists  release  Felix 
Dias  and  take  pres.  Madero  prisoner,  610: 
Victoriano  Huerta  proclaimed  provisional 
pres.,  610;  Madero  killed,  610;  difficulties 
with  U.  S.,  611;  mediation,  612;  Huerta 
elected  pres.,  612;  Huerta  resigns  and  is 
succeeded  by  Carbaial,  612;  constitution- 
alist forces  in  control  of  most  of  the  coun- 
try, 612;  pres.  Carbajal  retires  in  favor  of 
Carranza,  61S. 

Milan,  k.  of  Servia,  abdicates,  577. 

Miles,  gen.,  in  Porto  Rico,  501. 

Milouna  pass,  battle,  581. 

Minto,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  560;  vice- 
ro;r  of  India,  601. 

Missionaries  in  China,  505;-507. 

Mississippi,  adopts  prohibition,  606. 

MississipiM  vallejr,  floods  in,  6(>0. 

Moltke,  von,  resigns,  576;  and  establish- 
ment of  empire,  576. 

Mongolia,  Outer,  declares  its  independence, 
600. 

Montana  admitted,  587. 

Montenegro,  war  with  Turkey,  610. 

Morley,  John  (lord),  sec.  for  Ireland,  566, 
568;  sec  for  India,  602. 

Morocco,  An^lo-French  treaty,  500;  Ger- 
man emp.  visits  sultan,  600;  conference  of 
I>owers,  601,  603;  Algeciras  convention 
signed,  603;  outbreak  at  Casablanca,  605^ 
606;  civil  war  and  success  of  Mulai 
Hafid,  606;  France  obtains  a  free^  hand 
in,  600;  sultan  Mulai  Hafid  abdicates, 
610. 

Morton,  L.  P.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  587. 

Moscow,  603. 

Muhammad  V.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  608. 

Muhammad  Ahmad,  mahdi,  565. 

Muhammad  Ali  Mirxa,  shah  of  Persia,  605; 
deposed,  608. 

Mukden,  battle,  600. 

Mulai  Hafid,  proclaimed  sultan  of  Morocco 
and  gets  control,  606;  abdicates,  610. 

Murad  V^  death,  600. 

Muscat,  French  attempt,  570. 

Mutsuhito,  erap.  of  Japan,  death,  610. 

Muxaffar-ed-din,  shah  of  Persia,  506;  death, 
605. 


Namur,  619. 

Nanking,  600. 

Nansen,  farthest  north,  580. 

Nanshan,  battle,  500. 

Nasr-ed-din,  shaJi  of  Persia,  kiUed,  596L 

Natalj  insurrection  of  natives,  602. 

Natahe^  q.  of  Servia,  banished,  577. 

Navy,  mcrease  in  Germany,  580;  in  U.  S., 

586;  in  Japan,  506. 
Negroes,  condition.  587;  force  bill,  587. 
Netherlands,    Wilhelmina,    577;    elect<»al 

reform,  580. 
Newfoundland,  French  fishing  rights,  509. 
Newfoundland  fisheries  case,  608. 
New  Guinea,  protectorate,  565. 
New  Hebrides,  500. 
New  Mexico  admitted,  609. 
New  Orleans,  Mafia  lynching,  588. 
New  York  dty.  Greater,  590. 
New  Zealand,  old  age  pensions,  570.  ^ 
Niagara,  612. 

Nicholas  II.,  tzar  of  Russia,  579,  580. 
Niger  river,  spheres  of  influence  583. 
Nigeria,  599. 
Nile  vaUey,  French-English  conventions, 

570,  583;  Assuan  dam,  572. 
Nodzu,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  505;  in  Russian 

war,  600. 
Nogi,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  595;  in  Russian 

war,  600. 
North  Borneo,  protectorate,  567. 
North  Carolina,  adopts  prohibition,  606. 
Northcote,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Australia,  573. 
Northcote,  Stafford.  O0tf  Iddesldgh. 
North  Dakota  admitted,  587. 
North  pole,  ocploration,  580;  reached,  606. 
North  sea  treaty,  607. 
Norway,  responsible  ministry,  574;  separato 

consuls,  577;  suffrage,  583;  union  wiUi 

Sweden  dissolved,  601,  602. 

Obregon,  gen.,  618. 

Ohio  valley,  floods  in,  611. 

Oklahoma,  opened,  587;  adopts  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  606;  adnutted,  606. 

Oku,  590,  600. 

Old  age  pensions  act,  607. 

Olney,  iuchard,  sec  of  state,  580;  doctrine, 
500. 

Omdurman,  battle,  560. 

Open-door  policy,  507. 

Orange  Free  State,  war  with  England,  570; 
ann«ced,  571;  colony,  571. 

Oscar  II.,  k.  of  Sweden,  death,  606. 

Osman  Digna,  560. 

Otto,  k.  (H  Bavaria,  deposed,  611. 

O^ama,  gen.,  in  Chinese  war,  505;  marshalr 
in  Russian  war,  500,  600. 

Paardesburg,  battle,  571. 

Palma,  pres.^,  604. 

Pamirs  deliminated,  580. 

Panama,  revolt,  504. 

Panama  canal,  French  scandal.  578;  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated,  593;  act, 
593;  abortive  treaty  with  Colombia,  593; 
treaty  with  Panama,  594;  U.  S.  purchases 
property  of  French  companv,  601;  work 
begun  on,  603;  last  obstruction  to  water 
removed,  611;  opened,  613. 

Pan-American  congresses,  587,  604. 
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Pmpaey.u 

Pspd  (DcycSciil,  Wi. 
Fucel  pn^  BIO. 


Fukei.  A.  B„  MO. 

Pu-liunftDt,  ED^Uib,  tttona  Act,  Md;  aaaI 
ndiitributal.  444;  IM  impnul.  Alf 
bomE  rule  billi,  MM,  ISS;  M^ .  tM;  Utl 
M7;  Mlb,  H8i  mt,  ill:  iSth,  tot;  «li 
otion  bill  tsili,  004:  tradea  diipuln  ar 
•04;  Iriib  couDoI  bill,  Wd:  deoeued  vile 
•iltcr  Kt.  000;  Irith  uidveiulia  bill,  MK  . 
did  age  peuiDai  ut.  tOT^  Wth.  OOB;  com- 

UmilEd.  BOSi  diwdycd.  COS;  Ktuni  at  > 

nto  Kt,  MM;  hone  iu\t  bilf  pUKd,  «11; 

home  rule  (mending  bill.  HI*. 
FwwII.  C.  S.,  eommiuion,  MT;  dutb,  WT. 
rnjne-Aldricfa  taiiS.  M8. 
Pnry.  B.  £,,  Duket  new  nooii  ot  ruthat 

DOrth,  409;  reuibei  North  Pole,  006. 
Fekini,  Bdio  luin^.  Ml.  W8. 
Fel^.  mount,  eniption,  ABd. 
FeDideh,  BiudB  occunei.  MO. 

Fenwiuh  old  Mc.  m;  V.  s.  miiitur,  tea. 

S«  Iniuruce. 
Fenin,  Miudu4d.diD,  dM;  Buuiu  tnde 

■Hembly,  tot;  Midummid^AS  Mini 
•ncceedt  hli  lUher  u  >h^,  SOd;  dvil  wir 
betveenelisb  AlhJ  puUuncDl,  B07;  depcfl- 

AhmKLMe. 

Pcngu  gull,  firitiih  coDtrel,  >70,  ATI. 
Foemdon*  laludi,  mled  to  Jtpui,  SH. 
Fettt  K»r»geor«[™lth.  k.  cl  Swvl^  OBd. 
Fhilii^Qe  liluids,  cfldcd  to  U.  S.,  d91; 

ludi.  dM;  fint  legL^ve  UKmbly,  609. 
Fliquut,  eoL,  Dnyfiu  aSuir,  SBti  pn>- 

Bwtad,  OM;  vnr  minuUr,  «04. 
Fleofyug,  bsUle,  Wd. 
FSgott,  a.  d«T. 

tluug  in  In^  M>> 

FleEn,  uuuinnted.  dSl. 

FoDcut.  Biymood,  in  ainitlij,  dTB,  dBO; 
pn».  d(  Fnoeh  republic,  BIO. 

PaDdolud,  KrtOHipity  oier,  dM. 

Fops,  the.  Mid  prwdenl  Loubet,  dM. 

Fopulmtioa,  iDifil.  d«T,  111;  Great  BritaiD 
and  IreUod.  tm,  171;  Fiann.  d7d.  d77, 
dSO,  SM;  GBmaor.  dTt,  KTT,  dSO,  d84; 
Anatrift'&imgjkry,  dTT;  Buiiia,  SSti 
lull.  CM-ViS..  dST.  ex,  BOB. 

Port  Arthur.  Japaneae  caplurt,  Wd;  pro- 
teat  a^nat  nanoD.  dMllused  to  Ruaaia, 
B97;  ne^  ol.  dot;  iurnnder,  BOO;  leBK 
truuferred  b;  Bunla  to  Japu.  B0«. 

Port  Bunlltao,  EuiUab  occnpation,  dM. 

Porta  Bico.  cunpavn.  Wli  ceded  to  U.  S., 

PortiiML^'H..  601. 


of  republic.  BOB. 
Poflt,  imperial  penny,  dTO;  U.  S.  rural  froa 

delivery,  deo;  D.S.  parol.  BIO. 


Frencji  coaTentiod,  S75;  Trtkuaiuci , 

Caiau-CanitaDtinople,  Hunearian  ■ons 
tariff,  dTB:  Sviu  itata  ownerahip.  tat; 
Trauaibeiian.  dU,  dM.  MS;  A^  U<I»r. 
dB4;  Bagdad  soDvenlioB,  SBd;  V.  S. 
ilrika.  SM,  dSO;  inlenUte  cammem 
act,   dSO;   firat   Chisoe,   104;   CUaea* 

dM,  dOT;  Gnt  Corean.WT;  Dernn.  SBO; 

Hepburn   art,  MS;  ■t'te    and  federal 

utTou  in  1007,  «W. 
lecidivut  U>.  French,  174. 
!_a..n^>D,   tl.   S.    pnviaioBt,   dW-dSOi 
a,  dOS.  Sm  Tarifl. 


Bed  Sunday 
RcichatAg,   Gcri 


clMttoni,   ST4,   5TB, 


ncntal  telegraph,  dTO:  at  Klmberley,  ATI; 

death.  dT«:  acboUnhipt,  dTtl. 
Ribot,  In  miniati?,  ATS;  pmnlcr,  ITS,  UO. 
Biel.  Louia.  rebellion.  d<B. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  604. 
Boberta.  lord.  S.  Atricu  war.  ff70,  dTl. 
Bocbefort  nnd  Boulanger,  dTB, 
Booaevelt.  Theodon,  v.-pn.  at  C  S.,  dM; 

pra..  W».  tOO;    ^U    cunal    aone,    «M; 


mier,  STd,  000;  in  maiittT,  ■?*• 

kv.  admiral,  MO. 

mier  ot  Italy,  tTO,  WO;  huk 
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•nUnet,  606;  JapMMW  critit,  B99;  war 
with  Japan,  ^M-601;  birth  of  an  heir  to 
tha  throne,  000;  acknowledfca  Anfkn 
Thibetan  treaty,  000;  war  with  England 
orer  firing  upon  Britiah  trawlers  averted, 
600;  ftrifces  in.  000-602;  duma  inttitated, 
601;  treaty  off  Portsmouth  with  Japan, 
601;  eztcuion,  of  franchise  in,  602;  fint 
duma,  60S;  diMK^ution  of  the  duma,  60S; 
strikes,  riots,  aud  famine,  60S:  owner- 
ship of  land  granted  to  peasants,  604; 
second  duma,  606;  convention  with  Eng- 
land oo  Ptorsia,  Afghanistan,  and  Thibet, 
606;  third  duma,  606;  war  with  Austria 
and  Germany,  61t,  616. 

Sadi-Camot,  in  ministry,  574,  675;  pres.  of 

France,  579\  ssssssinsted,  578. 
Sagasta,  premier  of  Spain,  575;  and  Cuba, 

Sahara,  boundary,  58S. 

St.  Petersburg,  red  Sunday  at,  600. 

Sakhalin,  602. 

Sakura,611. 

Salisbury,  lord,  1st  administration,  566; 
«d.  566;  Sd,  568;  resigns,  572;  death,  578. 

Salonica,  610. 

Sammun  Bay,  Italy  demands,  507. 

Samoa,  treaties,  587,  502. 

Sampson,  admiral,  Spanish  war,  501. 

San  Domingo,  treaty  with  U.  S.,  605. 

San  Francisco,  earthquake  and  fire,  60S. 

San  Juan  Hill,  batUe.  591. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  campaign,  naval  battle,  59L 

Sarafof,  Boris,  584. 

Sarajevo,  612. 

Sarakhs,  Russia  annexes,  574. 

Sarawak,  protectorate,  567. 

Sarrien,  preinier  of  France,  60S. 

Schnabele  affair,  575. 

Scotland,  church  controversy,  571. 

Scott,  capt.  B.  F.,  dies  after  reaching  South 
Pole,  600;  news  (^  his  death  brought  to 
New  ZeaUnd,  610. 

Sen^ambia,  590. 

Servia,  Bul^urian  war,  575;  Alexander,  577; 
coup  d'etat,  578;  liberal  constitution,  584; 
regidde,  Peter,  585;  war  with  Turkey, 
610;  peace  with  Turkey,  611:  war  with 
Bulgaria,  611;  war  with  Austria,  612. 

Seymour,  admiral.  Boxer  rising,  598. 

Shafter,  gen.,  Santiago  campaign,  591. 

Shaho  river,  battle,  600. 

Sherman,  J.  S.,  607,  610. 

Shimonoseld,  treaty,  596. 

Shuster,  W.  Morgan,  609. 

Siam,  and  France,  595,  599;  Anglo-French 
agreement,  596;  spheres  of  inluenoe  in, 
599. 

Siberia,  railway.  584,  596. 

Sicily,  earthquake  in,  607. 

Sierra  Leone  hinterliuid,  563.  ^. 

Silver,  purchase  ]fcw,  588;  repeal,''  ^9; 
agitation  for  free,  589.  -  " 

Simplon  tunnel,  60S. 

Sipiagin  assassinated^  584. 

Slivnitea,  battle,  575. 

Socialism,  activity  in  Europe,  577;  gains 
in  Germany,  578,  583;  German  bill 
a^n8t,^580;  Italian  riots,  582,  583;  Bel- 
gium demonstration,  583. 


Sooalilawl  emcdhiooB,  572. 

Soudan  expecfitions.  565, 560. 

South  Africa,  strikes  in,  61L 

South  Afrio^  Unitm  of,  inaugurated,  006. 

South    Afriom    republic,    convention   of 

London,  565;  Jameson  rauL  568;  Eng- 
lish sttserainty,  569;  English  war,  570; 

annexed,   571;   colony,   571;   Chsadier- 

lain  in,  572;  coolie  labor,  572. 
South  Auican  war,  570. 
South  DakoU  admitted.  587. 
South  Pole,  reached  by  Amundsen,  609; 

reached   by  Soott,  609;   disooveiy  an- 
nounced, MO. 
Spain,  earthquakes,  574;  premiers,  Alfonso 

XUL,   575;    Oiban   insurrection,   590; 

American  war,  5M;  birth  of  an  heir  to 

the  throne,  605. 
Spanish-Amaican  war,  5fMI. 
Spion  Kop,  battle,  570. 
Stambouloff,  Bulgarian  leader,  575;  nnr* 

dered,580. 
Standard  oil  co.,  606. 
Stanly,  lord,  gov.-gou  of  Canada,  507. 
State  insurance,  610. 
Steunenberg,  ex-gov.,  605. 
Stevenson,  A.  E.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  S.,  589« 
Stoessel.  general.  600. 
Stol^yffn,  prime  minister,  60S. 
Stonnbenr,  battle,  570. 
Strikes.  5««  Labor. 
StudenU'  revolt,  Russia,  584. 
Sues  canal  omvnition,  576.  ^ 
Suffrage,  extenaon  in  Bdgium,  574,  578, 

584;  Netherlands  reform,  580;  Anstnan, 

580;  Norwegian,  58S. 
Sugar  bounty,  57S,  584. 
Sun  Yat-sen,  609. 
Sunday,  red,  600. 
Svttdrup,  Norway  minister,  574. 
Sweden,  conscripti<m,  584;     famine,     584; 

union  with  Norway  (fissolved,  601.  602; 

death  of  k.  Oscar  and  sucoesricm  of  Gns* 

Uv  v.,  606. 
Switserland,  anrlum  fw  poiitical  offeaden, 

576;  state  railways,  582. 
Syndicalism,  611. 

Taff  Vale  case^72,  605. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  Philippine  oommisrioii,  502; 
nominated  for  pres.  of  U.  S.,  607;  dected, 
607;  inaugurated,  608;  renominated,  610. 

Talien-wan,  597. 

Tariff,  Canadian  pref erentiaL  569;  Cham- 
berlain's campaign,  570;  German,  574, 
578,  585;  French,  577;  Russo-German 
war,  578;  U.  S.,  586,  588-590,  606,  611; 
board  in  tJ.  S.,  606. 

Telegraph,  Pacific  cables,  572^  594;  wirci 
less,  572;-  first  Chinese,  594. 

Tennyson,  lord,  gov.-gen.  of  Anstralia,  572. 

Tewfik,  khedive  of  Egypt.  565;  death,  567. 

Theebaw,  k.  of  Burma,  566. 

Thevenet,  in  ministry,  576. 

Thibet,  boundary,  567;  Brituh  miarion, 
57S:  and  Russia,  598;  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. 600. 

Hentsm,  treaty,  574;  reduced,  598. 

Ting,  admiral,  in  Ji^Nunese  war,  595. 

Tirturd,  in  ministry,  573;  premier,  570. 

Titanic,  ss.,  sinking  of,  609. 
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!D.  ftdndraL  601. 

j^Und,     uerman    proteetorate,     574; 

bounduy,  582. 

^nules  dispotet  act,  604. 

"xipsvaal,  colony,  071;  oonstitutton  grants 
1.604.  ^  South  African  republic, 
lie  alliance,  573;  renewed,  585. 
.fiioli,  captured  by  Italy,  600;  annexed  to 

'vfuly  by  act  of  parliament,  609 ;  ceded 
toltaly  by  Turkey,  610. 

Crustf,  derdopment,  587;  anti-tnut  law, 
588.  509. « 

lushima  straita,  battle,  601. 
urkey,  Armenian  massacre,  570;  Cretan 
revMt  and  Greek  war,  581;  Macedonian 
revolt,   584;   and   France,  584;   grants 

k  claims  of  United  States  as  to  treatment  of 
its  dtisens  and  schools,  600;  restoration 
of  the  constitution  of  1876,  607;  opening 
of  parliament,  607;  revtdt  against  young 

V  Turks  suppressed,  606;  Sultan  AbdiU 
Hamid  II.  deposed  and  Muhammad  V. 
v^  succeeds,  608;  massacres  of  Armenians, 
608;  war  with  Italy.  609;  war  with  Balkan 
allies,  610;  treaty  of  pc»ce  with  Italy,  610; 
peace  with  Balkan  allies,  611;  reoccupies 
Adriam^e,  611;  agreement  with  Bul- 
garia, 611. 

'^anda  DTotectorate,  568* 
Juter,  (usturbances  over  home  rule,  612. 
Jmberto,  heir  to  the  Italian  throne,  600. 
Jnderwood  tariff,  611. 
Jnited  States,  and  ooerdon  of  Venesuda, 
585;  deetions  of  1884,  586;  fishery  con- 
trovernr,  586;  Bering  sea,  586,  588;  dec- 
tions  of  1888, 586, 587;  world  power,  587; 
Chile,  588;  elections  of  1892,  588;  panic 
and  depression,  589;  Venesuela-Guiana 
boundary,  590;  dections  of  1806.  590; 
Spanish  war,  500;  joint  high  commission, 
591;  dections  of  1900,  592;  insular  cases, 
508;  prea.  dection  of  1904,  600;  reorgani- 
sation of  consular  service.  60S;  financial 
disturbancesof  1007, 606;  fleet  sails  round 
the  worid,  606;  conference  of  irovs.  on 
conservation,  607:  remits  its  daims  to 
Chinese  boxer  indemnity,  607;  national 
conventions  of  1906,  607;  presidential 
dection  of  1906,  607;  agreement  with 
Japan,  607;  Taft  administration,  606: 
Payne-AIdrich  tariff,  606;  Newfoundland 
fiaheriea  caae,  606;  democratic  gains  in 
stat«   dections,  606;  ISth  census,  606; 
arbitration  trc»ties  with  Great  Britain 
mad  France,  609;  17th  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  609,  611;  national  conven- 
tiona  and  dectiona  of  1912,  610;  pared 
poet  aystem  inatituted,  610;  16th  amend- 
to  the  oonatitution,  610;  Under- 


wood tariff  act,  611;  currency  and  bank- 
ing bill,  611;  occupiea  Vera  Crus,  611; 
accepta  offera  of  mediation  in  Mexican 
diapute,  612;  settlement  of  Mexican  dia- 
pute,  612. 
Utah  admitted,  590. 

Vaal  Krants,  battle,  570. 

Venesuda,  coerced,  585;  boundary  diapute, 

590;  prea.  Caatro  deposed  in  favor  of 

Juan  Vioente  Gomes.  607. 
Vera  Cms,  610;  occupied  by  U.  S.  forces, 

611. 
Veauviua,  eruptiona  of,  608. 
Veto  bill,  600. 
Viborg,  60S. 

Victor  Emmanuel  IIL,  k.  of  Italy,  58S. 
Victoria,  q.  of  England,  jubileea,  566,  569; 

death,  572. 
Villa,  gMi.  Frandaco,  612. 
Voloa,Turka  occupy,  581. 

Waldeck-Bouaaeau,  in  miniatry,  578;  pre- 
mier, 582. 

Waahington  admitted,  587. 

Weaver,  J,  B.,  populiat  nominee,  588. 

Wcihaiwd,  Ji^Muieae  cloture,  595;  leased 
to  England,  597. 

Wcyler,  capt.-gen.  of  Cuba,  590. 

White,  George,  Ladyamith,  570. 

WiUieUnina,  q.  of  Netherlanda,  577;  accee- 
aion,  58S. 

William,  German  emp.,  I.,  death,  576;  11., 
576;  in  Holy  Land,  58S;  maUed  fiat,  597; 
viaita  aultan  of  Morocco,  600. 

William  Ul^k.  of  Netherlanda,  death,  577. 

William  of  Wied,  prince,  mpret  of  Albania, 
611. 

Wilaon,  Woodrow,  nominated  and  dected 
prea.  of  U.  S.,  61(h  inaugurated,  610;  of- 
fera mediation  in  European  war,  618. 

Tl^ne,  legialation  againat  adulteration  of, 
605. 

Wirdeaa  tdegrwh,  606. 

Witte.  count,  602. 

Woladey,  lord,  in  Soudan,  565. 

Workmen.  1800  Inaurance^  Labor. 

Worid'a  Columbian  expoaition,  580. 

Wyndham,  George,  aec.  for  Ireland,  572. 

Wyoming  admitted,  588. 

Yalu  river,  battle,  595^  aecond  battle,  599. 
Yamagata,  gen.,  in  Chmeae  war,  505. 
Yi  Hi.  k.  of  Coiea.  and  Ruaaia,  596. 
Yoahihito,  emp.  of  Japan,  610. 
Younghuaband,  F.  E.,  lliibet  miadon.  578. 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  proviaional  prea.  of  China, 
600;  dected  prea.,  611. 

Zandbar,  protectorate,  567. 
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